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Make  This 


YOUR 

JEWELRY  STORE 

During  the  Coming  Year 


You  can  purchase  with  perfect  assurance  of  absolute 
satisfaction  in  every  way. 

The  Birks  guarantee  is  behind  our  mail  order  depart- 
ment. 

There  are  reasons  why  you  should  order  by  mail  direct 
from  this  &tore.  Let  us  demonstrate  the  perfection  of 
our  service  by  selling  you  a  wat^h  today. 

The  life  of  the  watch  is  the  movement.  The  accuracy 
of  our  watch  movements  results  from  conservative  and 
careful  introduction  of  mechanical  improvements  as  they 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  science  of  horology. 

We  avoid  novel  inventions  at  all  times.  Our  one  aim 
has  been  and  is  to  make  each  movement  measure  up  to 
the  highest  practical  standard  of  excellence  in  its  own 
class. 

For  this  reason  the  name  "BIRKS"  on  the  dial  of  a 
watch  has  been  and  is  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
reliability. 


HENRY  BIRKS  6c  SONS,  LTD. 

JEWELERS  AND  DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 


Geo.  E.  Trorey,  Man.  Director 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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If  you  reside  at^dncoul>er^ 
Victoria  or  Ne^w  Westminster 
commence  1910  aright  by 
opening  an  account  at  one  of 
our  various  meat  markets. 

Wishing  all  our  prospective 
and  present  customers  a  Most 
Prosperous  cHeiv  Year, 

Yours  truly f 


Vancouver-Prince  Rupert  cMeat  Co* 

Limited 


VANCOUVER  PRINCE  RUPERT 

MEAT  CO.  LTP. 
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HOTELS  .TOlTOT/nEALTH  RESORTS,  CAFES,  TRANSF-^ 


msm 


N«wly  Built  and  Punished. 
Bates  $3  per  day. 


Big  Gam*  Sbootlngr.       Excellent  Flshlmg'. 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 


Bates  $2  a  day  asd  up. 

The 

King  Edward 

Hotel 


BEIiIi  &  MUBBAT,  Proprietors. 
ENDZIBBT,    B.C. 


S. 


J  he  'Jb^tcH^Grihc^s^ 

^BS/^^       ^^  ihe  last  ivord  among  ^ancou- 
BBg        ver' s  popular  cafes.      Its  unique  ap- 
W^^^      poiniments — unsurpassed  cuisine^  excellent 
li^^^BB      orchestra  and  prompt  service — tell  the 
^Hm      story  of  its  success.      You  ivill  airways 
1  ^     find  congenial  company  there. 

^  /.   W.   WALLIS,  Proprietor 


Stanley  Park  Stables 

Your  impressions  of  Vancouver— the  "Sunset  eity'*~will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  6ity  and  Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in  one  of  our  comfortable  Hacks,  Broughams, 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 


STANLEY     PARK    STABLES 


Alex.  Mitchell,  Mgr. 
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Hotel  Dominion 

Is  the  recognized  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  for  visitors  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  On  arrival  take  your 
baggage  to  the  large  Brown  Auto  Bus 
which  carries  you  to  the  hotel  free. 

Rates — American,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

European,  50c  and  up. 


P.  BATNUS,  Proprietor. 
Abbott   Street        -        VANCOTTVES,   B.C. 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTENAY 

TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAR,  SHEEP  AND  QOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing    amid    the 
finest  scenery  and  -urroundings  in 
Amerca,  apply  for  particulars 
to 

QEO.   P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

'*^    NELSON,  B.  C. 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


Stay  at 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
P.   O.   BIIiODEAtT,   Proprietor. 

American     Plan       $1.25  to  $2.00 

European    Plan     50c  to  $1.00 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 


TmeINew 


^         VICTORIA,Bc 

TheMostRefinedHotel 

IN  THE  Capital  City. 


135  ROOMS 
40  WITH  BATH 


Free  Bus 


Stephen  Jones,Prop. 
Thos.Stevenson,  J\fgn 
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Rates,  &1.00  ap 


"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

JIO  rooms,  135  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 
English  Grill. 


Seattle's  House  of  Comfort 


Hotel  Washington  Annex 

Canadian  visitors  to  Seattle  invariably 
make  this  hotel  their  headquarters.  It 
is  centrally  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
theatre  and  shopping  section.  Modern 
in  every  particular  with  excellent  (jui- 
sine  and  service.  Auto  'bus  meets  all 
trains  and  boats.     Wire  reservation. 

.T.  H.  DAVIS,  Prop. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PRINCE  RUPERT 


Then  travel  on  the 


"RUPERT  CITY" 

The  largest  and  best  appointed  steamer  on  the  Northern  British  Columbia  run. 
Leaves  Vancouver  every  Monday  for  Prince  Rupert,  Port  Essington,  etc..  Write 
or  wire  reservations. 

MACKENZIE  BROS.,  Limited 


330    SETMOtTB    STREET 


-VANCOXTVER,  B.C. 
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Cbe  first  "Olcstward  Ro !" 

In  1615  a  certain  Captain  Whitbourne  was  sent  out 
to  Newfoundland  by  the  British  Admiralty  to  regulate 
matters  among  the  fishing  population  of  England's  oldest 
colony.  Inspired  by  what  he  saw  there,  the  Captain,  on 
his  return,  wrote  the  first  book  about  this,  the  world's 
tenth  largest  island,  and  entitled  the  volume  "Westward 
Ho !  for  Avalon, ' '  after  the  name  of  the  great  peninsula 
on  the  island. 


Cbe  Second  "Ulestward  Bo !" 

This  was  the  famous  novel  written  by  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  is  so  universally  known  that  no  words  are 
needed  here  with  regard  to  its  classic  qualities  and 
subject  matter. 


Cbc  Cbird  "aiestward  Bo!" 

It  was  in  July,  1907,  that  this  Magazine  made  its  first 
appearance.  This  month  it  enters  on  its  Sixth  Volume. 
The  publishers  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  their 
readers  as  Happy  and  Prosperous  a  New  Year,  as  they 
anticipate  for  the  Magazine. 
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Ballade  on  the  New  Year 

The  bells  ring  out,  the  whistles  blow 

The  crowd  outside  make  furious  din, 
All  glad  to  bid  the  Old  Year  go 

And  proud  to  greet  the  New  Year  in : 
Fond,  fickle  folk,  they  thus  would  win 

Forgetfulncss  of  failures  past, 
A  new,  unspotted  page  begin, 

Make  this  year  better  than  the  last. 

List  to  them  shout !    It's  thus  they  show 

The  joys  this  year  they  hope  to  win, 
As  if  the  poor  fools  did  not  know 

That  every  year  did  thus  begin 
With  just  the  same  loud,  vulgar  din, 

The  same  high  resolutions  cast 
This  time  to  strive  through  thick  and  thin 

Make  this  year  better  than  the  last. 

Ehcu,  fugaces!  years  ago 

I  helped  myself  to  swell  the  din, 
Right  glad  to  see  the  Old  Year  go 

And  take  with  it  my  load  of  sin, — 
My  carelessness  and  faults  akin 

To  Youth's  bright  season — I,  too  cast 
Those  high  resolves,  vowed  I'd  begin 

Make  this  year  better  than  the  last. 

Now  a  maturer  thread  I  spin 

And  time  has  cooled  my  youthful  glow ; 
For  high  ideals  now  not  a  pin 

Care   I ;  but  just  my  row  to  hoe 
In  ease  and  plenty,  want  and  woe 

To  give  the  slip.     All  hope  is  past — 
My  better  self  died  long  ago — 

Make  this  year  better  than  the  last ! 

ENVOI 

If  I  but  could !    I  do  not  know, 

Perhaps  I've  thrown  the  sponge  too  fast. 

Once  more  I'll  turn  and  face  the  foe. 
Make  this  year  better  than  the  last. 

— Robert  Allison  Hood. 
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The  Map  That  Is  Half  Unrolled 


By  Agnes  Deans  Cameron 


"And  this  is  what  I  came  to  when  I  came 
across  the  sea. 
Miles  and  miles  of  unused  sky  and 
miles  of  unturned  loam, 
And  miles  of  room  for  some  one  else 
and  miles  of  room  for  'me' — 
The    cry    of    exile    changing    to    the 
sweeter  cry  of  'Home' !" 


WHEN  was  Canada  discovered? 
Earliest  history  records  that 
Lief  Ericcson  discovered  it  in 
the  year  looi.  Perhaps  he 
did.  The  respective  dates  when  Canada 
was  discovered  by  Canada,  by  England, 
and  by  the  United  States  are  a  little 
less  difficult  to  fix. 

An  English  school  text-book  of  the 
year  1900  is  interesting  reading,  viz., 
"Canadians  travel  in  sleighs ;  sleighs  are 
drazvn  by  horses,  etc."  One  is  tantalized 
and  stimulated  by  that  '"etc.",  until  the 
next  sentence  gives  the  key :  "Some  Ca- 
nadians train  dogs  to  drazv  their  sledges 
as  the  Eskimo  do."  Again,  "The  thrif- 
ty farmers'  zvives  and  daughters  make 
an    abundance    of    wholesome    cheeses 


zifhich  find  their  way  into  American  and 
English  markets."  So  homely  and  hap- 
hazard this  last,  and  there  is  cause  for 
thankfulness  in  the  assurance,  "The  Red 
Indians  are  nozv  quite  tamed." 

A  school  geography  of  the  vintage  of 
the  early  eighties  carried  by  the  kiddies 
of  the  United  States  in  and  out  of  the 
"deestrict  school-houses"  of  the  Middle 
West  gravely  records,  "North  of  us  is 
Canada  zvhcrc  the  hardy  trapper  trades 
and  the  Red  Indian  roams:  it  is  a  frozen 
land  and  England  ozvns  it." 

When  did  Canada  discover  herself? 
About  a  decade  ago  the  sleeping  giant 
rubbed  its  eyes  and  stretched  its  limbs. 
Five  years  later  it  sat  up  and  began  to 
take  notice.  Today  from  the  heart  of 
the  wheat  plains  through  main  artery  and 
outward  reaching  veins  flows  the  hot 
blood  of  the  colonizing  Saxon. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "Duty"  simply 
means  taking  hold  of  the  task  that  lies 
nearest  and  working  at  it  with  every 
ounce  of  one's  ability  without  making 
faces  or  calling  upon  the  world  to  come 
and  look.  This  is  what  a  people  of 
seven  millions  scattered  over  a  domain 
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Market  Square  at  Edmonton 


p-reater  ilian  that  of  Tm])crial  Rome 
has  been  doing  for  forty  years,  with 
the  resuh  that  the  right  hand  of 
Canada  literally  does  not  know  what  the 
left  hand  is  doing.  Canada  belongs  to 
a  nation  that  does  not  slop  over ;  her 
sons,  like  Lord  Bobs,  "do  not  adver- 
tise." As  Kipling  says,  "Do  not  expect 
him  to  talk,  has  he  not  done  the  thing?" 
Is  it  not  about  time  for  us  as  co-heirs 
of  a  half  continent  to  count  our  bless- 
ings and  take  stock  of  our  heritage? 

SOME    OF    CANADA^S    BIG   THINGS 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  map  are 
the  Great  Lakes  holding  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  fresh  water.  They  form 
a  geographical  centre  between  Canada's 
Effete  East  and  her  Woolly  West.  North 
of  these  is  a  wonderland,  Sudbury  with 
the  largest  nickel  deposit  in  the  world, 
and  Cobalt  the  Goblin  of  the  North, 
which  as  a  man-magnet  today  rivals  To- 
nopah  and  far-famed  Goldfields. 

Canada  has  the  largest  lift-lock  in 
the  world  at  Peterborough,  and  the  long- 
est bridge  span  in  the  world  at  Quebec. 
Away  "back  east"  at  Stellarton,  Nova 
Scotia,  has  been  unearthed  the  thickest 


known  coal  seam  in  the  world — it  is 
forty-seven   feet   wide,   too. 

At  the  Canadian  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way has  built  the  world's  greatest  grain- 
elevator,  with  a  capacity  of  7,000,000 
bushels.  This  is  at  Port  Arthur  the 
Glasgow    of   America,   the   only   city   in 

the  continent  that  boasts  public  owner- 
ship of  all  its  utilities.  The  returns 
from  street  railways,  telephones,  electric 
light  and  waterworks  paid  more  than 
half  of  Port  Arthur's  taxes  in  1908,  and 
her  people  confidently  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  the  town  treasurer  instead 
of  exacting  rates  will  pay  to  a  long  line 
of  smiling  citizens  each  his  capita  grant 
of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture. 

On  our  search  for  big  things  travel- 
ling westward  we  roll  into  Winnipeg 
which  J.  J.  Hill  calls  the  "city  of  happy 
yesterdays  and  cock-sure  tomorrows."  It 
is  the  second-  grain  centre  on  the  con- 
tinent with  a  total  wheat  movement  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  of  Minneapolis.  So 
recent  has  been  the  growth  here  that 
solid  citizens  over  the  evening  pipe  tell 
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YOU  how  as  young  men  they  came  into 
this  old  Fort  Garry  with  bull-team  and 
creaking  Red  River  cart,  getting  their 
start  trading  in  peltries  and  buffalo  robes 
with  "the  Company." 

Winnipeg's  120,000  people  spent  over 
twelve  millions  in  building  construction 
in  1908,  and  on  more  than  one  day  of 
the  year  the  city  wheat  receipts  out- 
valued those  of  Chicago,  Duluth  and 
Minneapolis  lumped  together.  Here,  too, 
is  municipal  ownership  a  power  in  the 
land,  the  citizens  owning  and  operating 
their  own  waterworks,  street  lighting 
system  and  asphalt  plant. 

What  induces  six  distinct  railway  com- 
panies to  run  trains  in  and  out  of  the 
City  of  the  Plains  giving  it  the  greatest 
railway  freight  tonnage  of  any  city  in 
Canada?    What  makes  Winnipeg? 

A  big  Irish  policeman  at  the  C.P.R. 
station  where  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
fall  out  of  the  westbound  trains  answers 
the  question.  Scraping  a  lump  of  mud 
from  his  boot  heel  he  hands  it  to  you, 
"This    is    the    sordid    dhross    and    filthv 


lucre  which  keeps  our  sivinteen  char- 
tered banks  with  their  sixteen  suburban 
branches  goin'.  Just  beyont  is  100,000.- 
000  acres  of  it,  and  the  dhirty  stuff 
grows  fourty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  Don't  be  like  the  Remittance  Min 
from  England,  sorr.  Sure  they  turn 
the  bottoms  of  their  trowsies  up  so  high 
that  divle  of  the  dhross  sthicks  to 
thim !" 

And  as  Mulcahey  winks  the  other  eye, 
we  drift  out  into  this  grain  field  that 
has  as  yet  just  been  nibbled  into.  True, 
the  9,000,000  acres  that  were  given  a 
chance  to  smile  into  fruition  last  year 
yielded  a  yellow  harvest  of  200,000,000 
bushels,  but  the  field  itself  stretches  in 
front  of  us  a  full  thousand  miles  and 
its  width  north  and  south  has  not  yet 
been   determined. 

Standing  as  western  barrier  to  the 
world's  greatest  wheat-field  uprises  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Range,  the  spine  of  the 
continent.  These  giant  peaks  hold  in 
rocky  embrace  the  oil  fields  of  Pincher 
Creek,  destined  to  prove  a  second  Penn- 


Where  the  Daffodils  Bloom — Vancouver's  Isle  o'  Dreams 
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Prairie  Grass  and  Irrigation  Make  Good  Beef 


sylvania.  inter-penetrating-  tliese  is  a 
mineral  lieritag^e  untouched  and  un- 
g-uessed  of.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  call- 
ing the  people  of  the  plains  up  to  their 
snowy  summits  to  rest,  and  deflecting 
their  mighty  riverways  into  three  oceans, 
are  Nature's  grandest  spectacular.  Some 
one  has  said  that  it  was  trying  to  set 
scenery  like  this  to  music  that  sent  Wag- 
ner crazy. 

In  the  very  heart  of  these  everlasting 
hills  we  find  another  big  thing,  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Park,  a  play-place  as  big 
as  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  com- 
bined, covering  over  5,000  square  miles 
of  mountain-tops  and  overspreading  into 
two  Provinces. 

Alberta  boasts  at  the  town  of  Frank 
the  largest  zinc  smelter  in  the  world, 
and  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rockies,  the  Ultimate  West  stretches, 
with  its  sands  like  those  of  Pactolus 
and  channels  choked  with  fish,  its  300- 
foot  fir  trees,  the  largest  tract  of  merch- 
antable timber  in  the  world,  and  the  big- 
gest steam-whaling  station,  which  gath- 
ers in  its  100-ton  leviathans  from  an  ice- 
free  winter  harbor.  liritish  Columbia  is 
pre-eminently  the  land  of  big  things. 

WONDERS    AND    WEALTH    OF    THE 
NEW  NORTH 

Nature  has  given  Canada  the  most 
wonderful  waterways  in  the  world.  Not 
content  with  depositing  half  of  her  fresh- 
water dower  in  the  first  Great  Lakes  so 
called,  she  has  seen  fit  to  decorate  young 
Canada  with  a  crystal  chain  of  five  great 
inland  seas  second  only  in  size  to  these. 
Northwestward  from  Lake   Superior  to 


the  Arctic  they  stretch, — Winnipeg, 
Reindeer,  Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and 
Great  P)ear,  with  a  combined  drainage 
area  of  half  a  million   square  miles. 

When  in  the  year  1905  the  Canadian 
Northern  made  its  way  into  Edmonton 
and  wrote  the  word  ADVANCE  on  the 
forehead  of  this  Maiden  City  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, it  brought  into  the  limelight 
the  fertility  and  especially  the  wheat- 
growing  possibilities  of  what  had  before 
been  regarded  as  the  Great  Lone  North. 
The  Canadian  Northern  opened  up  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  will  soon 
be  pushing  its  plucky  tentacles  north- 
ward to  open  up  the  valley  of  the  Peace, 
and  sending  another  row  of  rails  to  the 
far  Pacific. 

The  New  North  will  probably  be 
tapped  at  Athabasca  Landing,  a  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Edmonton.  We 
have  along  the  course  of  the  Athabasca 
River  immense  deposits  of  hematite  iron. 
At  Pelican  Portage  on  this  river  last 
June  the  writer  saw  the  world's  greatest 
gas-well,  which  night  and  day  for  fif- 
teen years  has  burned  annually  a  quan- 
tity of  gas  sufficient  to  light  all  the  cities 
from  Edmonton  to  New  York.  Timber 
and  coal  and  salt  and  tar  are  the  rich 
heritage  that  the  Athabasca  River  is 
holding  in  trust,  and  wdiat  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  petroleum  field  in  the  world 
lies  between  this  river  and  the  Peace. 

The  Great  Mackenzie  Basin  is  the 
Land  of  the  ^ilidnight  Sun,  it  enjoys  at 
midsummer  twenty  hours  of  continuous 
brilliant  sunlight.  In  July  last  year  at. 
Fort  Providence,  a  little  old  Hudson's 
Bay  post  on  the   Mackenzie   in   latitude 
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6i°  North,  550  miles  closer  up  toward 
the  north  pole  than  Edmonton  is,  and 
Edmonton  is  325  miles  north  of  the  in- 
ternational boundary,  we  saw  wheat  in 
the  milk,  peas  in  the  pod,  potatoes  hip- 
high  to  the  boy  who  was  bugging  them, 
cabbages,  onions,  turnips,  beets,  and  old- 
fashioned  pie-plant  and  love-apples. 
Strawberries  ripen  here  in  luscious  pro- 
fusion, and  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake 
Athabasca  the  July  thermometer  regis- 
tered  90°    in    the   shade. 

Forests  of  spruce  fringe  the  river-lip 
of  the  Mackenzie  right  down  to  where 
at  Herschel  Island  the  mighty  river  dis- 
embogues into  Arctic  ice.  This  wizard 
North  is  full  of  marvels.  Last  summer 
we  passed  on  the  Slave  River  a  twenty- 
mile  bank  of  smouldering  coal.  This 
the  intrepid  Mackenzie  saw  blazing 
brightly  n  the  year  1789,  when  he  fol- 
lowed to  the  sea  the  river  that  bears 
his  name.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the 
lights  that  Canada  has  been  content  to 
hide  under  a  bushel ! 

RAILWAY    BUILDING    RAMPANT 

Canadians  are  a  railway-building  peo- 
ple, per  head  of  population  Canada  has 
a  greater  railway  mileage  than  any  other 
nation.  In  1908,  railway  lines  in  Ca- 
nada increased  21  per  cent,  or  1248 
miles.  There  is  at  present  under  con- 
struction five  thousand  miles,  most  of  it 
in   the     prairie     country      between      the 


Rockies  and  the  Great  Lakes,  with  Titan 
races  for  the  goals  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  Pacific.  From  contracts  already 
placed  and  plans  confirmed  it  can  be 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  new 
railway  work  compassed  in  Canada  in 
this  year  1909  will  represent  an  expendi- 
ture of  $100,000,000. 

The  Canadian  Northern  alone  has  a 
construction  record  unique  among  the 
standard-gauge  lines  of  the  earth.  For 
miles  along  the  virgin  prairies  its  road- 
bed stretches  without  a  cut,  a  grade,  or 
a  fill,  and  with  not  a  rod  of  track  through 
unproductive  territory.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  the  track-laying  record  of 
this  ambitious  line  has  been  a  mile  a 
day,  giving  it  the  splendid  total  in  1908 
of  4,823  miles  and  making  it  already  the 
second  system  in  Canada.  The  Cana- 
dian Northern  at  the  close  of  the  year 
covered  four  thousand  miles  in  the  West, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles  in 
Ontario,  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  in 
Quebec  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-one 
in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  a  line  projected  by, 
owned  by,  and  made  by  Canadians,  and 
it  pays  out  in  wages  five  million  of  dol- 
lars. The  energy  of  this  line  will  not 
be  spent  until  tidewater  is  reached  on 
both  sides  of  the  continent,  surmounting 
the  Rockies  probably  at  Yellowhead  Pass 
and  so  sliding  down  to  the  summer  sea. 
What  would  our  grandfathers  who  look- 
ed aghast  at  the  daring  project  of  run- 
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iiin«r  "steam  waggons"  all  the  way  from 
LivVrpool  to  .Manchester  say  of  the 
moimlain-scaliiijj:  j;iaiit-stri(les  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  ? 

The  great  Hill  system  is  creeping  up 
to  the  land  of  i>lenty.  from  the  south. 
And  it  isn't  husks  that  tliis  Canadian 
Prodigal  is  returning  for.  Not  husks  but 
a  feast  of  fat  things.  The  Company, 
has  eleven  lines  brought  up  with  their 
noses  to  the  wire  of  49^  North,  and  six 
of  the  steel  horses  have  crossed  over. 
If  the  wise  Hill  fairies  who  are  flirt- 
ing in  the  lobbies  at  Ottawa  get  their 
wa\.  the  line  will  doubtless  run  from 
Fernie  in  British  Columbia  to  Medicine 
Hat  (where  they  make  the  weather)  and 
thence  to  Winnipeg.  For  all  roads 
must  finally  lead  to  Canada's  great  Clear- 
ing-House  of  Wheat. 

And  away  up  on  the  shores  of  lone 
Hudson  Bay.  the  ghost  that  guards  that 
Inland  Sea  will  have  a  Scrooge  surprise 
ere  another  Christmas  whitens  the  North. 
Canada's  four  big  railway  systems  are 
heading  for  that  objective  point.  In  the 
summer  months  of  the  years  to  come 
some  chosen  port  on  Hudson  Bay  will  be 
Canada's  largest  ship])ing  port  with 
grain  elevators  bigger  than  those  at  Port 
Arthur,  for  the  Hudson  Bay  route  wiU 
cut  the  distance  from  whcatfield  to 
wheat  market  a  good  1,000  miles,  mak- 
ing necessary  but  one  handling  of  the 
grain. 

What  causes  the  competitive  contin- 
ental galloping  of  the  Iron  Horses  ?  Pre- 
sent lines  and  ]:)resent  terminals  can- 
not handle  the  wheat  output  of  the 
prairies,  and  new  avenues,  east,  north, 
and  west  (and  jx^rhaps  south)  must  be 
found.  Again  it  is  that  lump  of  sticky 
mud  on  the  boot-heel  of  the  Bobby,  and 
the  yellow  harvests  of  40-bushel  wheat. 
It  is  Canadian  No.  i  Hard  which  has 
changed,  and  is  changing,  the  face  of  a 
map  thirty  times  as  big  as  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

THE   PLAINSPEOPLK 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple swarmed  into  Canada  in  1908  and 
fused  themselves  with  the  nation.  An 
Australian,  forced  once  to  listen  at  a 
dinner  to  the  blatant  blue-blood  boasts 
of   half   a  dozen   "younger   sons,"    said, 


"Cicntlemen,  your  descent  is  by  chance, 
but  my  forefathers  were  selected  men, 
sent  out  to  Australia  by  the  best  judges 
of  England."  Canada's  immigrants  are 
chosen  people,  they  don't  "just  happen." 
In  the  last  ten  years  Canada  has  receiv- 
ed one  and  a  quarter  million  immigrants, 
and  approximately  one-third  of  these 
came  from  the  United  States.  These 
400,000  settlers  from  the  South  brought 
in  with  them  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
millions  in  cash  and  settlers'  effects,  an 
average  imported  wealth  of  nearly  $300 
each.  It  is  significant  to  notice  tliat 
about  35  per  cent,  of  the  inpouring 
population  (and  this  proportion  is  year- 
ly increasing),  and  80  per  cent,  of  the 
inpouring  capital  into  Canada  comes 
from  the  United  States. 

"And  they  that  are  good  shall  be  happy : 

they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair ; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas." 

So  sings  the  Empire's  Laureate,  plac- 
ing his  vision  splendid  at  a  time  when 
Earth's  last  picture  is  painted.  How 
many  of  us  realize  the  significance  of 
this  industrial  trek  now  making  into  Ca- 
nada? Here  on  an  untouched  canvas,  a 
canvas  of  thirty  times  ten  leagues, 
stretching  in  grassy  undulations  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Great  Moun- 
tains and  from  the  southern  boundary 
away  up  beyond  the  Athabasca  and  the 
Lesser  Slave  is  being  wrought  by  brave 
strong  men  and  faith-imbued  women  a 
picture  of  conquest  and  development 
unique  in  history.  Canada's  Wesiern 
population  fifty  years  ago  was  8,000. 
Today  it  is  over  a  million. 

Lord  Strathcona  says :  "At  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  century  Canada  will  have 
a  population  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
the  British  Isles."  If  this  prophesy  is 
fulfilled,  Canada  will  be  the  dominating 
State  in  the  Empire.  Not  dipping  so 
far  into  futurity,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
hazards,  "2,300,000  people  will  have  set- 
tled in  Canada  from  1901  to  191 1.'" 
Leaving  forecast  for  fact,  it  is  indisput- 
able that  we  see  in  the  great  Central 
Wheat  Belt  of  Canada  today  the  theatre 
of  the  greatest  unification  of  thought  and. 
amalgamation  of  races  that  the  economic 
world  has  yet  known. 
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Five  years  ago,  42  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Western  Canada  were  either 
foreign  or  children  of  foreign-born  par- 
ents. Fifty-eight  different  nationahties 
and  countries  are  represented  in  Cana- 
da's annual  immigration  returns,  the 
citizens-in-the-rough  come  to  us  from 
five  continents.  Silently,  without  fan- 
fare of  trumpets  the  invasion  is  going 
on,  last  year  over  60,000  citizens  of  the 
United  States  left  farm  and  steading  and 
travelled  north  to  the  new  country  of 
corn  and  kine  and  oil.  Canada  has  7,000 
Mormons.  10,000  Russian  Doukhobortsi, 
20,000  Mennonites,  20,000  Hungarians, 
70,000  Galicians.  In  1907  the  Salvation 
Army  brought  across  the  sea  16,000  im- 
migrants, and  from  January  ist  to  De- 
cember 31st  of  that  yearCanada  opened 
her  arms  to  an  average  of  760  people 
each  day,  bridging  over  in  her  fertile 
Dlain  the  problem  of  the  worklcss  man 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  manless  mesas 
of  the  New. 

From  Europe's  crowded  centres  they 
come,  English,  Scots  and  Irish ;  Aus- 
trians,  Jews,  sun-wart  Italians,  Belgians 
and  Finns ;  persecuted  peasants  from  the 
Russian  steppes,  with  fellow-sufferers 
from  Galicia ;  Germans  and  Swedes  and 
Poles  ;  Icelanders  and  Danes.  The  Asian 
plains  and  hill-countries  send  their  quota ; 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Syrians ;  Arabians, 
war-scarred  Sihks  and  Hindus.  Africa 
is  represented  in  this  army  of  home- 
makers  ;  Australia,  far  New  Zealand,  and 
thp  Isles  of  the  Sea. 

Many  of  the  invaders  bound  by  a  tic 
of  consanguinity,  political  conviction  01 
religious  creed,  have  taken  up  their 
homes  together  and  jointly  worked  out 
their  common  destiny. 

HOW   A    PRAIRIE   TOW'N    GROWS 

In  England  it  takes  a  Bishop  to  make 
a  city.  Not  so  in  Western  Canada.  Ask 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  one  of  these  new, 
raw,  naked  towns  in  the  prairie  how  his 
particular  "city"  happened  to  be  placed 
just  where  you  see  it,  and  he  tells  you 
that,  like  Topsy,  it  "just  growed."  First 
there  was  the  good  soil,  the  policeman's 
"lump  of  mud,"  which  was  inducement 
enough  for  a  railway  to  push  out  its 
iron  feelers.  After  the  railway  hurried 
the  farmer,  and  the  prairie  turned  to  a 


wheatfield.  At  a  railway  station  the  big 
red  wheat  elevator  shot  up,  and  this  is 
the  nucleus.  When  the  farmers  gather 
to  deliver  their  wheat  there,  the  grain- 
buyers  put  in  an  appearance.  A  branch 
bank  is  opened,  stores  start  up,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  there  is  an  election 
for  Mayor,  and  the  "church  sociable" 
appears  in  the  land.  Those  with  social 
ambitions  merely  need  to  be  on  the 
ground  to  be  duly  enrolled  in  the  Burke's 
Peerage  of  the  Prairies  as  the  "first 
families"   of  Wheatville-by-the-Pike. 

THE   RIDERS   OF  THE   PLAINS 

A  sketch  of  Western  Canada  would 
be  incomplete  which  did  not  ment'on  that 
splendid  organization  of  constabulary, 
the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police. 
That  law  and  order,  and  not  pillage  and 
outrage  reign  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
this  great  land,  is  largely  due  to  th's 
unique  body  of  mounted  men,  less  than 
a  thousand  in  number  with  a  record  for 
daring  and  devotion  that  the  flower  of 
the  world's  crack  corps  might  envy. 

The  idea  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in 
forming  the  body  was  to  make  a  force 
similar  to  the  famous  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, with  as  little  gold  lace  and 
fuss  and  feathers  as  possible  ;  not  a  crack 
cavalry  regiment,  but  an  efficient  police 
force  for  the  rough  and  ready — particu- 
larly the  ready — enforcement  of  law  and 
justice. 

To  join  the  force  came  youngf  sons 
from  over  seas,  scions  of  familie,^  with 
records  of  derring-do  on  many  a  hai'd- 
fought  field.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  tight  place 
where  half  a  hundred  Indians  art.  to  be 
arrested,  or  a  bar-room  of  drunker,  cow- 
boys over-awed,  breeding  tells.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Mounted  Police  into  the 
plains  country  in  1873  the  active  auth- 
oritv  of  Canada  was  advanced  w^estward 
a  thousand  miles.  The  work  of  the  body 
is  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  that  of 
the  Texas  and  Arizona  Rangers,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Constabulary,  but  with  a 
wider  scope.  A  Canadian  Mounted  Po- 
liceman in  barracks  at  Regina  may  be 
called  upon  at  two  minutes'  notice  to 
start  off  for  Hudson  Bay,  or  to  forty 
miles  below  Discovery  on  the  Yukon. 

His  stay-at-home  duties  are  not  exact- 
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ly  C()niin<>npl;u-i' :  tlu-  new  ainl  slr:in<^e 
l)C(»|)k'  wild  drop  down  on  iIk'  ])rairic? 
arc  the  objects  of  his  care;  his  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  ri<lilin^  the  borderland  of 
horse-thieves  and  keepint;  llie  Inch'ans  to 
their  respective  reservations.  Sternly 
must  he  restrain  the  ovcr-zealons  Douk- 
liolior  from  eatintj  <j;rass  and  see  that  tin- 
Mormon  elder  does  not  inrlnljci'e  in  more 
wives  than  the  law  of  Canada  allows 
him.  It  is  all  very  effective  surveillance. 
the  intUience  of  that  jacket  of  red  be- 
inp;  felt  fn^u  border  parallel  to  circum- 
p(^lar  ice. 


Till 
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Some  one  has  said:  "If  Columbus  had 
discovered  California.  Maine  would  not 
have  been  discovered  yet."  The  same 
is  true  of  Canada ;  if  colonization  had 
begun  at  Ilritish  Columbia,  Eastern  Ca- 
nada would  not  yet  have  been  exploited. 
The  newcomer,  satisfied  with  the  lavish 
riches  of  the  West,  would  have  j)itched 
his  tent  and  there  rested  content. 

\\'hen  it  comes  to  estimating  climate, 
natural  wealth  and  soil-fertility,  a  par- 
allel of  latitude  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  to 
follow.  Take  the  40th  parallel,  and  what 
have  we'  On  the  west  sunny  California, 
and  at  the  east  Xew  York  with  its  win- 
ter snows  and  i-^e-fast  harbours.  The 
extremes  of  the  45th  parallel  are  fertile 
Oregon  and  inhospitable  Maine.  The 
50th  i)arallel  cuts  the  tlowers  and  fruits 
of  X'ancouver  Island,  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Fraser,  the  rich  Kootenavs,  Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan  and   Manitoba  with 


their  l)um])er  harvests,  to  pass  on  to  the 
lower  confines  of  lone  Labrador  and  far 
Xewfoundland.  The  55th  parallel  has 
the  same  tale  to  tell :  in  the  west,  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  llulkley  and  Ne- 
chaco  ;  in  the  east,  a  section  of  Labra- 
dor north  of  the  line  of  forest  growth. 
The  60th  ])arallel  in  British  Columbia 
and  the  prairies  is  in  a  region  of  marked 
fertility,  and  the  line  of  latitude  runs 
across  to  that  l)leak  territory  north  of 
Labrador  which  is  utterly  unfit  to  sus- 
tain  human   life. 

Of  the  natural  resources,  the  material 
prosperity  of  Canada  we  have  no  fear, 
(ireat  Britain,  the  mother  of  commerce 
as  she  is  the  mother  of  freedom,  enjoys 
a  trade  amounting  to  $100  per  head.  The 
trade  of  Germany,  with  the  substantial 
progress  of  the  last  few  years,  is  but 
$50  a  head.  That  of  the  I'nited  States, 
large  and  prosperous  and  plentifully-ad- 
vertised as  it  is,  is  barely  $40  per  head 
of  its  people.  The  trade  of  Canada  is 
over  $80  per  head  of  her  population. 

Is  Canada  to  be  merely  rich  and  big? 
Or  may  she  hope  to  be  also  good  and 
great?  If  all  wealth  is  from  the  ground, 
never  was  nation  given  richer  natural 
dower.  The  soil  is  fat  with  potential 
harvests ;  the  people  are  coming  in  in 
thousands,  but  there  is  room  for  mil- 
lions. The  three  prairie  provincco  of 
Canada,  with  a  total  area  of  375, ocx) 
square  miles  of  plains  countrv.  contain 
a  joint  population  of  scarcely  more  than 
a   million.      This  375,000  miles  of  plain 
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Canadian  Citizens  in  the  Rough 


is  as  big  as  the  six  Western  prairie 
states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas and  the  two  Dakotas,  which  support 
13,000,000  people.  If  these  three  pro- 
vinces had  as  man}^  people  to  the  square 
mile  as  the  State  of  Iowa  has,  they 
could  support  a  population  of  18,000,000, 
that  is,  more  people  than  are  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  to- 
day. 

The  word  of  old  was  "Come  over  and 
help  us !"  The  word  of  those  already  es- 
tablished in  Western  Canada  and  making 
good  here  is,  "Come  over  and  help  your- 
selves !"  When  one  sees  the  comfortable 
homes  of  the  farmers  of  Western  Ca- 
nada; "the  boys"  growing  up  to  help 
Father ;  the  Mother  happy  in  the  midst 
of  her  ruddy  flock ;  and,  seeing  this  re- 
members that  long  line  of  homeless  and 
broken  men  asleep  along  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  the  starving  women 
from  the  East  End  begging  for  food, 
the  scheme  of  General  Booth  and  kindred 
schemes  seem  a  bit  of  God's  work. 

These  tired  souls  with  strength  gone 
and  ambition  a  negligible  asset  still  be- 
long to  the  nation  that  bred  our  Blakes, 
our  Raleighs  and  our  Nelsons ;  in  their 
depleted  veins  slumbers  something  that 
brotherly  love  and  kindness  can  start 
into  life — the  go-fever  of  the  Saxon. 

It  is  the  same   fever  that  impels  the 


x^merican  from  the  Northern  States  to 
go  up  and  occupy  the  Last  West,  for  is 
not  he,  too,  Anglo-Saxon ;  and,  spite  of 
his  assertive  Americanism,  just  one  or 
two  generations  removed  from  the 
Mother-Land ! 

It  was  this  old  go-fever  that  took  the 
Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons  to  Britain  "in 
the  beginning,"  and  sent  the  Vikings  to 
harry  their  Saxon  brothers  of  the  blood. 
An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle  ;  but 
then  he  likes  to  take  long  walks,  and  a 
colony  here  and  a  new-fledged  posses- 
sion there,  this  is  how  the  Empire  has 
been  made. 

In  the  prairie-schooners  sailing  over 
the  edge  of  cultivation  (and  these  ad- 
venturous craft  still  trim  their  sails  for 
the  West)  see  the  Conqueror  and  his 
barons,  Cartier,  and  Verazzani,  and  Col- 
umbus. Not  for  these  the  doubtful 
charms  of  the  lunch-counter  and  the  sky- 
scraper ;  in  their  bosoms  the  soul-hunger 
for  space,  the  "joys  of  the  open  road." 

In  the  lonely  places  we  come  across 
him  putting  up  his  first  home,  making 
it  out  of  sods  and  straw  and  undaunted 
pluck.  Your  homesteader  is  the  Roman 
of  the  New  World,  building  roads  and 
bridges  and  making  smooth  the  path  for 
him  who  follows,  and  the  whole  British 
Empire  is  but  an  "aggregation  of  Old 
Boys'  Associations"  from  Vagabondia. 
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After  a  Few  Years:  a  Saskatchewan  Valley  Farmstead 

Britain  and  the  United  States  each  has  one  day  become  a  nation, 

its    stereotyped    idea   of   Canada's   place  The     Canadian     smiles,    he    cherishes 

in  the  political  world ;  from  both  sides  strong  convictions  of  his  manifest  des- 

of  the  boundary  and   from  the  land  of  tiny.     We  are  young  yet.     We  are  little 

the  Grey  Mother  across  seas  come  hints  more  than  seven  million  people,  but  these 

more  or  less  gracious  that  Canada  may  people  think.     Canada  is  a  nation. 


The  New  Flag 

(Lines  suggested  by  the  comments  of  a 
leading  provincial  newspaper  in  Great  Britain 
on  the  Red  Flag  of  Socialism  being  seen,  at 
a  political  meeting,  entwined  with  the  "Old 
Flag  of  England.") 


Are  we  to  have  the  Old   Flag? 

Yes.     The  old  Red,  White  and  Blue : 
And  we  won't  have  it  divided 

By  any  motley  crew. 
But  if  they  want  another. 

Here's  one;    how  will  it  do? 
One  all  could  be  proud  of, 

And  every  corner  true. 

Suppose  we  have  a  white  one. 

And  on  it  wrought  with  care 
The  emblem  of  the  Canadas, 

The  maple  leaf  so  fair. 
An  emblem  of  New  Zealand  ; 

One,   Newfoundland,  too,  so  cold ; 
And  then  the  rosy  Waratah, 

Australia's  bright  and  bold; 
With  a  corner  for  the  Indies, 

Our  glorious   East  and   West ; 
Another  for  the  Africas, 

Where  died  our  Empire's  best. 

Now,  ye  loyal  Canadians, 

How  think  you  this  will  do? 
Is  it  not  the  one  companion 

For  our  Old  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

— Myllan  Mein. 


An  Hebrew  Robbed  and  Spoiled 

By  N.  Tourneur 

OUTSIDE  the  stretch  of  keys  pro-  years,  and  yet  he  doesn':  know !     Gif  me 

tecting    the    Bay    of    Sarasota,  a   cocktail,   mein   dear   friend,  and  then 

West  Florida,  from  the   ]Mexi-  I  will  gif  you  the  whole  thtory." 

can  Gulf,  the  ocean  was  rolling  In  her  bedroom  at  the  end  of  the  ver- 

heavily,  the  after  effect  of  the  gale  now  andah   Leah    Cohen   heard   the   clink   of 

falling    fast   as    the    Old    Night    of    the  ice    as    her    father    mixed    a    "Pawnee.' 

passing  year  came  on.     Low  down  the  Suspense   and   anxiety  crossed   her   fair 

stormy   sky  the   sun   had  set   in  a  wild  face. 

tumult  of  gold,  amethyst,  rose  and  pur-  "Thith     ith     the     thtory — facts — mein 

pie ;    yet   behind   the   keys,   the  pelicans  friend — hard      facts !"      said      Shumel, 

were  fishing  in  peace ;  small  fishing  par-  smacking   his    lips    in    gusto    as    he   put 

ties   of  holiday-makers   from   the   North  down    his    emptied    glass.       "Ath    you 

were    trailing    for    channel    bass,  black-  know  the  'Bourbon,'  a    French     vethel 

jack  and  mullet;  in  quiet  murmurs  the  wath  driven  ashore  on  thith  key,  right 

waters  lapped  creek  and  cove.  away  back  in  the  old  days.     They  tried 

But  at  Cedar  Cove,  Frenchman's  Key,  to  raft  her  specie  and  threasure  athore, 

reigned  unrest  and  rebellion.  here,   but   the    raft   thunk   just   outthide 

"By     tonders !"      exclaimed      Nathan  the  thpit  to  the  right  of  the  landing  stage 

Cohen,  a  rising  financier  in   New  York  down  there.     My  boatman  thays  he  thaw 

Ghetto,  to  his  bosom  friend,  Isaac  Shu-  thome   of   the   timbers   there,   last   year, 

mel,   "that   young   Britisher   from   Van-  after  a  storm  like  yesterday's." 

couver  does  follow  me;    he  gifs  me  no  "I  know   the  vessel  was  wrecked  in- 

peace.     If  I  had  not  left  mein  comfort-  deed,  but  how  comes  it  nodings  has  ever 

able  bett  the  five  rooms  and  the  gut  cooks  been  done  mit  it,  Icke  ?"  grunted  the  ex- 

at  Long  Boat  Key  Hotel — if  I  had  not  Frankfurter.    "Hey !  How  comes  it,  nod- 

kom  here — Leah  would  have  gone,  hey,  ing  has  ever  been  done  mit  it.     Shumel, 

skipped  mit  him.     I  kom  here ;  and  yet  mein  old  friend,  you  will  nod  get  mein 

he  gifs  me  no  peace.     I  will  have  nod-  Leah  to  wife — you  will  nod  be  rich  this 

ing  to  do  mit  him — noding!"  new  year.     It  is  ein  tale  of  fairies." 

"Yeth !      I   thaw  him  around  again,"  "It  ith  not,"   Icke   rapped  out  insist- 

Shumel  lisped,  hitching  his  wicker-chair  ently.     "Here  ith  the  thilver  plate  Col- 

along  the  verandah,  closer  to  his  friend ;  gate  thold  me.     It  wath  picked  up  by 

"my    boatman    and    he    theme    to    know  hith  father  many  years  ago.     That  can't 

one  another.     But  we'll  thun  finish  with  lie,  mein  friend." 

him !     I  have  the  news."  Cohen  tapped     the     piece     of  ancient 

Icke  thumped  himself  on  the  chest  to  treasure  trove  with  a  great  air  of  wis- 
emphisise  his  words.  By  the  sudden  dom — cunning  too.  Closely  he  exam- 
change  on  his  expressive  face  and  the  ined  it ;  struck  a  match  or  two  to  scru- 
way  he  shook  his  fingers,  his  knuckles  tinise  its  markings,  for  the  tropical  twi- 
had  suffered  somewhat.  light    was    fading    quickly    into    night; 

"No?"  exclaimed  Cohen  impressively,  then   thoughtfully   took    it   out   of   Shu- 

"it  is  not  possible.     You  have  got  to  the  mel's  hand, 

bottom  of  it?"  "I  hope  you  did  not  gif  too  much  for 

"Yeth,    to    the    bottom    of    it.     It    ith  it,    Icke?"    said   he,    in   a   tender   voice; 

true,"   replied   Shumel   in   excited  tones.  "it  is  silver,  oh,  yes,  it  is  silver.     Let  us 

That    thilly    old    fool    of   a    boatman    of  go  inside  to  the  lamplight,  and  we  will 

mein    hath    had    hith    hand    on    it    for  have  ein  oder  "Pawnee'  and  talk  it  all 
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ofcr.     Mciii  iK-ar  ShuiiK'l.  tliis  is  wonder- 
ful— most  wDiulcrtul." 

As  thcv  two  passed  along  the  verandah 
Leah  carefully  closed  the  jalouses  screen- 
ing the  wimlows  of  her  room,  and  in  per- 
plexity surveyed  by  candle-light  the  pile 
of  dress  baskets  and  trunks,  untouched 
since  the  Inirried  removal  from  Long 
Boat  Kev  Hotel.  The  irrevocable  step 
with  wlii'ch  she  was  about  to  begin  the 
New  Year  came  before  her  in  all  reality. 
Deep  scarlet  flushed  the  lovely  face,  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  took  her;  and  to 
find  relief  and  cahnness  she  undid  the 
French-window,  and  stepped  out  on  to 
the  verandah. 

The  dense  undergrowth  of  sweet 
mvrtle  around  the  house  sent  out  an  al- 
most overpowering  fragrance.  Fire-fiies 
glanced  through  the  dusky  air,  and  the 
chirping  of  cicidae,  tree-frogs,  and  other 
nocturnal  life  was  steadily  swelling.  In 
the  stillness  there  echoed  faint  voices 
from  behind  the  straggling  thicket 
of  myrtle  and  sea-grape  separating  the 
house'  from  some  islander's  crazy  shack. 
Suddenly  she  heard  her  parent's  voice 
raised  in  emphatic  accents. 

"You  will  find  noding.  I  say,  you 
will  tind  noding.  Icke.  If  you  do  dig  in 
the  sand,  you  will  find  but  sand.  There 
must  be  noding  there.  You  are  build- 
ing castle  in  the  sand,  mein  friend,  Shu- 
mel — Yes,  that  is  it — I  say  that  is  it — 
castles  in  the  sand  !  It  will  not  do — I  say 
that.  I  who  am  no  fool,  Shumel.  It 
is  nodings  but  ein  storv  of  fairies.  Ein 
sell !     Hey,  I  know  !" 

Feelings  of  mortification,  of  defeat, 
meantime,  came  into  Leah  as  she  stepped 
back  into  her  room. 

Next  morning,  while  the  Cohens  were 
busy  at  breakfast,  and  Nathan  was  plan- 
ning the  day's  festivities,  Isaac  Shumel 
burst  in  upon  them.  He  was  waving 
something  wildly  in  the  air. 

"Oie!  Oie!  Oie,  a  happy  New  Year! 
I  am  right !"  he  whooped,  throwing  it  on 
the  table.  "Look  at  thith,  mein  friend. 
It  wath  found  thith  morning  by  Colgate, 
when  he  wath  hauling  hith  net  off  the 
Bourbon  Thpit.  The  thtorm  hath  loos- 
ened the  thand,  he  thays." 

The  financier  snatched  up  the  plate, 
and  forthwith  scratched  it,  to  find  that 
bv  its  appearance  it  was  silver.     It  w^as 


old-time  make,  stained  and  battered, 
eaten  here  and  there  apparently  by  the 
action  of  the  sea-w^ater. 

Cohen  banged  it  against  the  edge  of 
the  table,  upsetting  the  sugar  basin.  He 
rapped  his  knuckles  against  it,  but  threw 
the  plate  from  him  in  a  burst  of  non- 
Rabbinical  language. 

"By  tonders,  it  is  hard!"  he  cried, 
blowing  on  his  knuckles.  "It  is  silver, 
Icke,  but  hasn't  it  a  queerish  ring?" 

"Yeth!  Thliver — juth  the  thame  ath 
the  other.  It  thounds  like  that  'cauth 
plate  wath  made  the  pure  at  that  time." 
At  Shumel's  arrival  Leah  had  preci- 
pitately hidden  herself  behind  a  news- 
paper. But  now  something  touched  her 
risible  faculty,  for  she  was  shaking  with 
silent  laughter. 

"Leah!  For  what  do  you  laugh?"  de- 
manded her  parent,  scowling  aslant  his 
hook-nose  that  so  plainly  defied  any  Am- 
erican naturalisation.  "Nodding  for 
which  to  laugh,  mein  girl." 

"It  was  the  cat,"  she  replied  irrevel- 
antly,"  when  you  upset  the  sugar  basin 
it  fell  on  her." 

"You  are  silly,"  grunted  the  financier, 
"I  say  that.  Mein  dear  friend,  Shumel, 
I  come  mit  you  to  the  Spit  immediately 
the  tide  is  out." 

Three  hours  later,  Cohen  and  Shumel, 
together  with  the  latter's  boatman,  were 
industriously  excavating  amongst  the 
dazzlinsf  white  sand  and  small  shells  al- 
most  on  low-water  mark  on  the  east 
side  of  Bourbon  Spit.  Now  and  again 
Cohen  leaned  upon  his  spade  and  threw 
an  eye  across  the  narrow  cove,  where  he 
saw  Leah  sitting  as  he  had  ordered,  at 
her  bed-room  window.  "I  wall  keep  you 
inside  mein  eye,"  he  had  reminded  her. 
"There  wall  not  be  the  skip  mit  Hurl- 
bart.     No,  I  say  no,  mein  girl !" 

Isaac  Shumel  wiped  the  sweat  off  his 
face. 

"Are  you  thure  thith  ith  the  place?" 
he  asked  his  boatman  for  the  fifth  time. 
"Dead  sartin!  It  was  jist  roimdabout 
here  t'other  plate  was  picked  up  by 
father  fifteen  year  gone.  Bill  Kepping 
was  a-saying  to  me  t'other  night,  he 
minded  o'  seeing  many  years  ago  tha 
tim'ers  clear  o'  tha  sand  after  a  heavv 


gale. 


Colgate  spoke  with  the  voice  of  auth- 
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ority,  yet  he  appeared  to  be  distracted 
by  other  thoughts.  His  eye  was  often 
wandering  away  up-bay,  or  across  the 
cove  to  the  house  perched  on  the  knoll 
there.  Occasionally  he  might  have  seem- 
ed to  be  intently  listening. 

"I  guess,  we  sh'd  soon  be  turning  up 
tha  timbers,"  he  observed,  staring  nar- 
rowly on  the  sand  close  by.  "Ef  any- 
thing's  comin'  to  top,  it  caun't  be  but 
nigh,  now.  We'll  come  a  yard  or  two 
inshore." 

Longer  grew  the  deep  trench.  The 
diggers  sent  the  sand  to  right  and  left 
of  them  in  continuous  streams.  Yet 
neither  signs  of  the  treasure  nor  traces 
of  raft  timbers  met  their  eyes. 

"Noding  here,"  Cohen  jerked  out, 
turning  round  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
Leah's  neighbourhood.  "Sliumel,  you 
make  me  to  play  the  fool.  There  is 
noding — I  say  that,  I  tell  you." 

"There  is !  Here's  something !  Mighty 
Joshua,"  yelled  the  boatman  incoherently, 
giving  another  jab  with  his  spade.  "Here 
is  something!" 

With  shouts  of  excitement  and  joy 
they  plied  their  shovels,  and  in  their  din 
overpowered  the  subdued  chug-chug-ing 
of  a  motor  boat  coming  down-bav,  be- 
hind  the  long  arm  of  the  cove. 

'Hey !  Here  is  a  chest.  Yes,  a  treas- 
ure chest,"  cried  Cohen,  on  the  edge  of 
it  coming  to  view.  "Mein  dear  Shumel, 
it  will  be  Leah's — and  her  you  will " 

"Oie !  Oie !  Oie !"  screeched  Icke, 
transported  by  excitement  and  feverish 
delight  out  of  the  staidness  of  middle 
age. 

"By  tonders  !  By  tonders  !"  ejaculat- 
ed Nathan,  straightening  himself  from 
burrowing  the  sand  away  from  the  mot- 
tled damp-stained  chest.  "It  does  look 
wonderful !  You  will  be  rich,  mein  best 
friend,  Isaac  Shumel — you  will  have 
Leah  to  wife.     I  will  have  to  regret  nod- 

Colgate  with  some  deliberation  tugged 
and  eased  at  the  double-knotted  ropes 
cording  the  ancient  chest  as  in  a  net- 
work. But  the  Hebraic-Americans  bent 
over  it  with  gloating  faces. 

Before  them  fancy  poured  out  the  con- 
tents :  rolls  of  louis  and  moidores  stick- 
ing together  through  eld  and  damp  ;  dia- 
monds, rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  bags 


of  them ;  and  numerous  loose  quantities 
wrenched  by  piratical  hands  from  their 
settings  ;  and  solid  gold  ornaments,  fin- 
ger and  ear  rings,  crucifices,  censers, 
plates,  jugs,  sword  hilts,  and  articles  of 
most  rare  vertu.  In  fine,  the  spoils  ex- 
torted from  the  French  buccaneers  by 
the  Governor  of  New  France  in  return 
for  his  silence  and  protection. 

"Sound,  tarnation  sound  rope,  after 
bein'  that  long  in  the  wet  san',"  quoth 
the  boatman,  casting  an  anxious  look  to- 
wards the  house.  "There  ain't  no  un- 
reevin'  o'  them.  Who'd  have  thought 
a  chest  cu'd  be  corded  that  rare." 

"Cut  them.  Cut  them,"  Cohen  or- 
dered. 

"Yeth,  cut  them  and  burtht  it  open, ' 
echoed  Shumel.  "Burtht  it  open,  Col- 
gate.    Quick,  I  tell  you,  burtht  it." 

As  he  still  hesitated,  they  grabbed 
their  spades,  and  hammered  frantically 
at  the  top  of  the  chest.  Scratching  and 
tearing  the  skin  off  their  hands  they 
wrenched  apart  the  splintered  wood. 
Cohen  with  a  wild  shout  of  triumph 
plucked  aside  the  piece  of  ancient  can- 
vas doubled  over  the  surface  of  the  con- 
tents, and  he  and  Shumel,  trembling  and 
expectant,  thrust  down  their  heads. 

They  fell  back,  stupified.  Thunder- 
struck, they  glared  at  each  other,  in  mu- 
tual recrimination. 

"Gee-wish,  ain't  this  strangish !"  ex- 
claimed the  senile-looking  boatman  in 
casual  tones,  looking  into  the  chest, 
"what  a  bit  o'  shenanigan,  misters, 
Nught  'cept  san'  in  this — an'  Mister 
Hurlbart's  cyard !  Well,  us  three  are 
doodles !" 

Nathan  Cohen's  eyes  had  fled  across 
the  cove.  Marking  no  white-gowned 
Leah  sitting  at  the  window,  he  took  to 
his  heels,  uttering  cries  of  fury.  He 
stopped  short  in  a  yard  or  two. 

Round  from  the  far  side  of  the  cove  a 
motor  boat  had  surged,  tooting  trium- 
phantly. 

"Enjoyed  your  digging,  father,"  came' 
faintly  in  his  daughter's  rich  contralto, 
while  the  man  of  Vancouver  beside  her 
joyously  waved  his  hat.  "Sorry  Don, 
liere,  had  to  guy  you,  and  get  you  off 
guard.  Being  married  at  Long  Boat 
Kev  Hotel  this  afternoon,  and  are  off  to 
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Lolmiihia  in  the  niornini;'.  Do  ctJiiic 
alcMijj^  for  this  liap])y  New  Year.' 

I'.ul  ti)iig:uc'-tic(l  with  ra.e:c  and  amazc- 
iiK'iit.  Cohen  stood  with  liis  siij^ht  ghied 
to  her  till  the  hoalman  loiu-hcd  him  with 
an  aiigr\    hand. 

"See  here,  mister!"  he  grunted,  har- 
inq'  his  massive,  sinewy  arms,  "ye  had 
hetter  (|uieten  y'r  friend.  I've  cheated 
him.  he  says.  Say.  Mister  Isaac  Shu- 
mel.  when  ye  sprung  to  my  yarn,  did  ye 


wail  fnr  me  to  answer  y'r  questions?  Ye 
didn'I  The  'l'>ourbon'  was  wrecked  here- 
abouts, and  them  plates  are  said  to  have 
come  out  o'  her.  But  did  ye  ask  me 
what  kin'  o'  jjlates  they  be?  Ye  didn' ! 
Ye  slung  a  hundred  dollars  each  for 
them  at  me — an'  them  pewter,  too.  I 
tell  ye,  vou  two  Yedds  have  bin  'hefl.'  " 

"Yes!"  said  Nathan  Cohen  thickly, 
"we  have  been  'had.'  Very  much 
'had'. !" 


It  Sometimes  Happens 

By  Andrew  Lindsay 


F(  )R  more  than  a  month  the  doctor 
had  known  that  his  patient  would 
not  recover.  He  had  done  his 
best  for  him,  but  he  knew  there 
was  no  hope.  The  man  had  too  long 
neglected  his  bodily  ills,  which  at  first 
had  not  been  serious,  and  he  had  only 
consented  to  call  in  a  doctor  when  he 
found  himself  unable  to  attend  to  his 
business.  Constant  worry  about  his  af- 
fairs had  at  last  utterly  prostrated  him, 
and.  judging  by  appearances,  his  finan- 
cial affairs  were  in  equally  hopeless  case. 

The  man  Langley  was  a  small  grocer 
in  an  unimportant  street.  He  lived  over 
the  shop  with  his  family,  wdiich  increased 
all  too  rapidly  for  the  father's  equanim- 
ity ;  twins  had  been  born  to  him  some 
six  months  before,  and  ever  since  the 
event  Langley  had  appeared  more  dis- 
couraged than  ever.  For  several  years 
affairs  had  not  been  prosperous,  and  now 
they  looked  their  gloomiest  with  the  gro- 
cer l\ing  upstairs  seriously  ill.  As  the 
doctor  stood  at  the  bedside  gazing  down 
at  his  patient,  a  wave  of  sympathy,  of 
unusual  strength,  swept  over  him  for  this 
passing  failure  of  a  man.  Afterwards, 
in     considering     the     case,     the     doctor 


thought  Mrs.  Langley's  pale,  set  coun- 
tenance, and  dark-ringed,  questioning- 
eyes,  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  for  she  was  a  pathetic  figure  as- 
she  glanced  from  husband  to  doctor,  and 
back  again  to  her  husband.  Her  tragic 
picture  of  helplessness  sat  heavily  on  the 
doctor's  mind.  From  the  first  she  had 
been  silent  as  to  questions,  but  she  had 
listened  attentively  to  his  orders,  and  had 
rigidly  carried  out  his  instructions.  Dur- 
ing a  visit,  when  the  doctor  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  twins  being  crooned 
over  by  a  tiny  girl  of  seven,  he  had  sug- 
gested a  nurse,  but  Mrs.  Langley  had 
shaken  her  smoothly-arranged  head  and 
said  firmly : — 

'T  can  do  all  that  is  necessary." 

When  the  doctor  spoke  of  the  care  of 
the  twins,  she  replied — 

"Annie  wall  help  me  to  mind  them." 

Then,    as    if   to   apply   a    further   test 

to  the  woman's   courage,  he  asked — 

"But  who  will  look  after  the  shop?" 

"George  came  home  from  Mr.  White's 

today,"  she  said.     "He  is  fourteen,  and 

will  leave   school  now — at  least,   I   fear 

he  must,"  she  concluded,  in  a  low  voice, 

looking  at  the  man  lying  with  wide-open 
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eyes  in  which  there  was  a  settled  remote- 
ness of  expression,  as  if  he  had  finished 
his  task.  His  thin  frame,  outhned  under 
the  bed-coverings,  showed  the  pose  of  a 
world-weary  man  restmg. 

At  the  end  of  a  month's  close  attention 
to  his  patient.  Doctor  Owen  grew  as 
interested  in  the  woman  as  in  his  "case," 
her  husband.  How  did  she  manage  to 
accomplish  it  all  ?  Never  was  the  small- 
est detail  neglected  in  the  care  of  his 
patient,  and  he  was  always  met  by  her 
in  the  sick  room,  neady  dressed,  hair 
carefully  arranged  in  plait  after  plait  of 
dark  luxuriance,  crowning  her  small 
head,  and  giving  her  a  somewhat  stoical 
appearance. 

"When  do  you  rest?"'  the  doctor  asked 
one  dav,  for  he  had  never  been  able  to 
discover  even  the  meanest  "slavey"  on 
the  premises. 

"George  watches  sometimes,  and  I 
sleep^ — when  I  can,"  she  added  in  a  whis- 
per, glancing  at  the  quiet  figure  on  the 
bed. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  wdien  all  was 
over,  and  the  doctor  left  the  house  sadly 
enough. 

"What  will  become  of  them — a  widow 
and  six  helpless  children?  God  only 
knows,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  drove 
awav.  for  circumstances  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  help  them. 

"At  least  I  shall  never  trouble  her  to 
pav  for  my  services."  he  said,  as  he  took 
out  his  pocket-book  and  made  a  memo- 
randum to  that  effect. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  later  when, 
one  morning,  the  doctor  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  note  which  read : — 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  the  amount  of  charge  for  your 
attendance  on  my  late  husband,  Geofifry 
Langley  ? 

"Yours  truly, 

"Katherine  Langley." 

In  the  stress  of  a  busy,  anxious  life, 
the  Langleys  had  been  forced  from  the 
doctor's  mind,  and  he  had  to  think  for 
some  moments  before  he  remembered  the 
little  run-down  grocer's  shop  and  the 
widow  with  six  children.  He  did  not 
answer  the  note,  but  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  calls  that  day  he  told  his  coach- 
man to  drive  to  the  street  where  the  gro- 


cery stood.  It  was  evidently  the  same 
place,  but  so  great  a  change  had  been 
effected  that,  but  for  the  name,  the  doc- 
tor would  not  have  recognized  it.  There 
was  an  unmistakable  look  of  prosperity 
in  every  part  of  it.  The  building  had 
been  repainted,  and  everything  had  an 
air  of  a  well-managed,  prospering  busi- 
ness. 

The  doctor  entered  the  shop,  where  he 
found  Mrs.  Langley  seated  at  her  desk. 
Her  smoothly-plaited  hair,  and  her  whole 
appearance,  was  as  neat  as  he  remem- 
bered ;  and  the  surroundings  harmonized 
with  her,  for  everything  inside  the  build- 
ing looked  as  flourishing  as  the  outside. 
The  dark,  tragic-looking  rings  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  woman's  eyes,  and  the 
hitherto  rigid  features  with  the  pained 
expression  wore  now  a  softened,  con- 
tented look,  and  there  was  even  a 
shadowy  smile  hovering  round  her  lips, 
which,  however,  when  she  raised  her 
head  and  recognized  Doctor  Owen, 
quickly  disappeared,  leaving  a  tinge  of 
sadness  in  its  stead.  She  came  hastily 
out  of  her  box-like  desk  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  the  doctor. 

"You  have  come  in  response  to  my 
note?"  she  said  quietly,  "It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  call.  Doctor  Owen." 

"I've  ahvays  been  meaning  to  look 
you  up,"  he  said,  "and  I  thought  today 
was  a  good  time  to  do  it."  He  flushed 
a  little  as  he  realized  that  the  widow 
might  think  he  had  coine  post-haste  for 
his  money. 

Mrs.  Langley  led  the  way  to  a  small 
sitting-room  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  and 
the  doctor's  acutely  trained,  professional 
eye  noted  with  kind-hearted  satisfaction 
that  compactness  and  order  and  cleanli- 
ness reigned  everywhere.  The  trim 
eldest  girl,  little  more  than  twelve,  was 
serving  a  customer,  while  George,  the 
eldest  son,  was  placing  packages  in  a 
smart  delivery  cart  at  the  door,  with  the 
name  "Langley  and  Co.,  Grocers  and 
First-Class  Provision  Merchants,"  paint-, 
ed  on  the  side  of  it. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Langley,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "things  have  changed  somewhat 
since  I  last  saw  you.  and  whether  you 
are  flourishing  or  not  you  certainly  look 
like  it.  Tell  me  how  vou  have  managed 
it?" 
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"(  )li,  wo  arc  reasonably  successful," 
said  the  widow.  'iCvcryonc  has  been 
very  kind,  and  my  boy  and  <::irl  have 
taken  a  kien  interest  in  helping-.  They 
are  all  1  could  wish  them  to  be.  doctor." 

"Ah."  he  reidied,  in  a  pleased,  hearty 
tone.     "I   am  ,<;lad   to  hear  it." 

"When  poor  CieolT  died,"  Mrs.  Lang- 
ley  said,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice, 
"the  business  was  rather  in  disorder,  bi.U 
grailually  we  have  managed  to  straighten 
it  out,  and  now  we  are  going  on  very 
sniootldy  and  quite  profitably." 

"Good,  very  good  indeed!  And  the 
twins;  how  are  they?" 

"Splendidly  well,  doctor.  I  hope  they 
will  come  in  before  you  go;  they  are 
reall\-  gratifying  to  look  at.  If  poor 
Geoff  could  only  see  them,"  she  said — 
and  then  continued,  in  a  more  business- 
like way;  "I  would  like  to  write  you  a 
checjue,  doctor.  You  have  been  most 
considerate   to   wait   so   long." 

"T"m  in  no  hurry.  Mrs.  Langley.  In 
fact.  I  never  meant  to  send  in  the  ac- 
count." 

"But  the  firm  of  Langley  and  Co.  al- 
ways pays  its  debts,"  protested  the  wi- 
dow, "and  thereby  we  hope  some  day  to 
get  a  good  place  in  the  Commercial  Re- 
gister." 

"I  think  it  very  likely  that  you  will 
get  into  the  good  books  of  others  as  well 
as  the  Commercial  Register,"  said  the 
doctor.  "How  did  it  all  come  about, 
anyway^" 

"I  don't  really  know,"  said  the  widow% 
in  the  slow  undecided  tone  of  one  to 
w'hom  an  unconsidered  problem  is  put 
for  the  first  time.  "As  I  said,  I  think 
it  is  chiefly  because  people  have  been 
kind,  and  given  a  deal  of  custom  that 
otherwise  we  could  not  have  expected, 
and   then,   we   did   evervthing   w^e   could 


think  of  to  make  them  satisfied.  We 
are  always  ])lanning  how  to  make  thingj 
look  better." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  the  doctor,  as  he 
bent  a  questioning  glance  upon  the  wo- 
man, wdio  seemed  all  unconscious  that 
she  was  an  example  of  the  gospel  of 
success — w'ork. 

"Poor  Geoffry  never  had  any  luck," 
she  continued,  "and  then  he  was  timiid, 
afraid  to  spend  money  to  make  the  shop 
look  nice.  Then  he  wasn't  well  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  Poor  Geoff!" 
she  said  softly,  turning  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  the  doctor  knew  by  the  move- 
ment of  her  arm  that  she  was  drying  a 
tear  of  genuine  aft"ection  and  regret.  He 
marvelled  at  the  woman's  simplicity  and 
obliviousness  to  her  valuable  possession, 
the  true  business  instinct.  That  her  suc- 
cess was  due  to  any  effort  of  her  own 
never  seemed  to  strike  her.  She  had 
merely  done  the  obvious  thing. 

"You  know,  doctor,"  she  said  earnest- 
ly, "we  are  going  to  place  a  cross  at 
poor  Geoff's  grave,  and  we  want  to  feel 
we  are  doing  things  in  their  proper  or- 
der, so  I  wrote  for  your  account  before 
we  bought  the  stone.  It  is  a  labour  of 
love  to  all  of  us  to  pay  this  account, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  your  long  for-  I 
bearance." 

"Oh,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  Mrs. 
Langley,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  shall 
hear  from  me  presently,"  and  he  rose  to 
go. 

He  drove  away,  thinking  it  was  a  pit}- 
the  dead  man  had  been  unaware  of  the 
energy  and  persistence  at  his  side,  al- 
though stress  of  circumstances  had  un- 
doubtedly developed  it. 

"It  often  happens,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"some  men  are  as  blind  after  marriage 
as  many  are  before." 


New  Year  Day  in  the  Animal  Kingdom 

By  Bonnycastle  Dale 


I  am  just  going  out  to  look  at  my  birds 
and  beasts  and  fishes ;  our  provin- 
cial government  says  they  belong 
to  the  people.  In  many  of  these 
lonely  rock-bound  inlets,  sounds,  straits 
and  bays  that  make  our  magnificently 
rugged  coast  line,  I  seem  to  be  often  the 
only  human  being,  so  like  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk of  sainted  memory,  "I  am  monarch 
of  all  I  survey."  Of  course  Fritz  is  with 
me  but  he  talks  so  much  in  the  flesh 
that  I  get  even  by  cutting  down  his 
speech  in  my  stories. 

We  will  examine  the  furred  and  hairy 
and  scaly  things  of  Vancouver  Island 
this  happy  New  Year's  Day ;  for  remem- 
ber that  this  great  mountainous  island 
is  really  an  immense  sportsman's  park, 
an  island  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  long  by  about  eighty  wide,  with 
some  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  people  lo- 
cated on  a  few  most  accessible  places  ; 
an  island  cut  by  meandering  valleys, 
filed  with  swift  or  gently  sloping  benches 
and  ledges,  watered  by  a  hundred 
streams,  clothed  by  mighty  firs  and  ce- 
dars with  an  undergrowth  of  sallal  and 
salmon  and  all  the  native  wild  fruits 
and  berries  beloved  of  bird  and  animal ; 
an  island  washed  on  all  its  shores  by  the 
Pacific  and  its  sounds  and  gulfs ;  an 
island  sheltering  in  its  almost  impene- 
trable places  elk  and  deer  and  bear  and 
on  all  its  waters  and  in  its  more  access- 
ible parts  a  host  of  things  for  the  camera, 
rod  and  gun — and  this  mighty  island  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  greater  sports- 
man's paradise — British  Columbia. 

In  this  evergreen  forest,  where  the 
boles  of  the  trees  are  of  wondrous  size 
and  the  wind-swayed  tops  a  hundred 
yards  from  Mother  Earth,  lurk  many  a 
slinking  cougar,  terrible  beast — on  our 
sheep,  but  never  brave  enough  to  attack 
man.  Why  Fritz,  and  he  is  only  a  fair 
sized  boy  of  sixteen,  followed  one  for 
six   miles   along  the   trail,    turning   into 


the  little  clearings  after  it ;  following  it 
back  to  the  then  dusty  trail.  The  lean, 
sinuous  beast  had  passed  before  dawn 
right  through  a  fairly  well  settled  por- 
tion. Along  this  trail  children  laughed 
and  shouted  on  the  way  to  school ;  cattle 
fed  ;  horses  pastured  ;  sheep  nibbled  the 
short  grass  on  the  fern-clad  rocky  slopes ; 
ranchers  clattered  by  on  horseback ; — 
amid  all  these  footmarks  the  big  soft 
paws  of  the  great  cat  left  their  prints, 
but  the  little  dogs  of  the  farmers  scared 
the  cowardly  brute,  and  Fritz  never 
caught  up  to  it  with  his  44.  If  he  had 
met  it  and  wounded  it  the  beast  might 
not  even  then  have  attacked  him.  We 
have  no  record  of  it  attacking  man  even 
though  little  tots  on  their  way  to  school 
have  seen  it  slink  across  their  trail. 

Even  the  timber  wolf  that  haunts  the 
more  distant  hills  and  valleys  does  not 
make  a  steady  diet  of  human  flesh.  I 
do  wish  some  of  the  men  that  write  the 
truck  that  tells  of  these  "howling  devils" 
attacking  man  would  come  and  guide 
me.  I  am  handicapped.  My  wolves  only 
take  a  calf  or  a  sheep,  you  see  there  is 
a  vast  difiference  between  a  magazine 
wolf  and  a  British  Columbia  one. 

We  have  no  grizzly  bear  on  the  Island, 
but  we  have  numbers  of  the  big,  fat 
black  bear  that  lives  on  berries  and 
salmon  during  the  seasons.  These  are 
harmless.  I  know  of  cases  where  they 
have  run  and  left  their  cubs,  but  I  would 
not  blame  old  mammy  bear  a  bit  if  she 
did  cufif  a  man  that  was  trying  to  steal 
lier  clumsy  ofi^spring.  It  is  right  for  the 
settler  in  the  distant  places  to  protect  his 
scant  flocks  and  herds  with  the  rifle,  but 
the  day  will  come  when  even  the  bear 
will  be  protected.  So  if  you  come  to 
live  on  this  Blessed  Isle  you  can  rest 
assured  that  we  have  nothing  dangerous 
in  our  woods  save  a  falling  tree ;  why 
we  have  not  even  a  poisonous  weed,  a 
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poisonous  reptile,  and  in  most  places  not 
even    mosquitoes. 

At  the  north  eml  of  this  unexplored 
island  we  ha\e  numerous  herds  of  Am- 
erican elk.  the  wapiti.  jiunp  into  my 
motorplane.  and  hritz  and  1  will  show 
you  these  hipf  antlered  herds,  alas,  rapid- 
Iv  decrcasintz'.  even  in  these  loneK    hills. 


The  Fate  of  the  Baldheaded  Eagle 

Man,  with  a  pick  and  shovel  and  a  pros- 
pector's licence  penetrates  the  most  dis- 
tant places.  Then  there  is  a  great  bene- 
volent society  called  the  elks  that  uses 
the  teeth  of  this  lordly  beast  as  an  em- 
blem. Think  deeply,  you  city  men  that 
barter  a  ten-dollar  hill  for  a  tooth,  and 
look  at  the  mighty  carcasses  rotting  in 
Vancouver  Island  valleys,  carcasses  all 
complete,  not  a  pound  of  flesh  missing, 
not  a  horn,  not  a  hoof,  only  the  jaw  has 
been  denuded  of  teeth.  Shall  tliis,  our 
magnificent  elk  be  thus  slaughtered  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  organization  that 
prates  of  its  benevolence  to  man.  The 
Indians  kill  them  also  from  mere  wan- 
tonness, but  they,  poor  deluded  people, 
have  been  furnished  by  our  arm  manu- 
facturers with  pump  guns  and  automa- 
tics. I  am  sick  at  heart  with  seeing  them 
slaughter  any  animal,  furred  or  feath- 
ered that  comes  within  range.  I  tell  you 
fellow  Canadians  that  with  these  cursed 
weapons  we  are  literally  exterminating 
all  the  wild  animals  of  this  continent. 

Luckily  our  island  is  covered  with 
black-tailed  deer.  So  common  are  they 
that  I  have  laughed  often  at  Fritz  try- 


ing to  catch  them.  To  see  a  bounding 
deer  struggling  up  a  crumbling  clay  cliff 
with  the  perspiring  fat  boy  a  good  sec- 
ond is  one  of  the  cheering  sights  amid 
our  hard  field.  The  white-tail  and  the 
cariijou  are  not  found  on  the  Island  but 
exist  in  numbers  on  the  mainland  of 
r.ritish  Columbia,  as  do  the  wise  old 
white  goats.  A  simple  beast  once  you 
reach  his  high  latitude,  not  as  shy  as 
the  big  horn  sheep  that  feed  on  the  same 
mighty  ])caks  of  the  Rockies. 

We  have  no  rabbits  to  tempt  you,  save 
the  semi-wild  that  have  escaped  from 
civilization.  Nor  have  we  any  hares. 
It  is  about  time  that  some  wildly  benevo- 
lent citizen  liberated  a  few  on  the  Island. 
They  know  that  Mother  Nature  did  not 
luiderstand  her  business,  so  did  the 
brainless  one  that  set  some  muskrats  at 
liberty,  although  I  have  heard  that  musk- 
rats  were  taken  on  the  Island  previous- 
Iv.  Beaver  we  have,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
The  protective  law  is  allowing  them  to 
increase  as  a  considerable  asset  to  the 
province. 

The  lynx,  the  wild  cat  and  the  fox 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  on  this 
denslv  wooded  island,  but  the  humble 
coon  is  here.  Otter,  both  land  and  water, 
mink,  wolverine,  seal  and  sea  lion  are 
inhabitants  of  this  most  temperate  spot, 
adding  by  their  wild  life  and  devious 
ways  days  of  delightful  study  to  him 
that  loves  both  animal  and  camera.  Think 
just  a  moment.  The  rapidity  with  which 
we  are  slaughtering  all  living  things  will 
deprive  the  children  of  our  descendants 
of  the  intense  pleasure  we  today  enjoy 
of  picturing  these  denizens  of  forest, 
field  and  stream.  My  life's  experience 
tells  me  that  all  living  things  are  passing 
out  before  the  white  man — aye  even 
other  men. 

Great  sulphur  bottom  whales  sport  in 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Thrashers 
— or  orca,  the  wdiale  killer,  as  the  coast 
tribes  call  it,  penetrate  into  the  narrow- 
inlets  and  bays,  rolling  and  blowing  up 
their  streams  of  fine  spray  with  a  roar 
like  escaping  steam.  Otary,  the  sea 
lion,  is  a  common  animal,  in  our  more 
desolate  bays,  although  Fritz  and  I  have 
pelted  one  w^ith  sea  biscuits  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  seaside  village.  Huge  sharks 
nose  their  slow  bottom  feeding  way  all 
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along  our  coasts,  but  they  too  are  harm- 
less, living  on  small  Crustacea  and  fishes. 
Seals  abound  in  every  bay  and  straight. 
We  have  taken  them  and  pictured  them 
on  many  occasions.  See  this  big  male 
fighting  with  the  man  that  caught  it  in 
the  salmon  net  and  imprisoned  it  under 
the  bow  of  a  scow.  Of  all  the  shrieking, 
snarling  beasts  I  ever  heard  handled  this 
was  the  worst,  with  its  human  skull-like 
face  and  its  cry  as  of  a  woman  in  pain. 
I  deeply  regret  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  no  cannibals  on  the  island — not- 
withstanding the  writing  of  a  female 
journalist  who  should  have  known  bet- 
ter— all  this  man-eating  yarn  is  copied 
and  recopied  by  writers  who  have  not 
the  means,  nor  will,  to  go  and  see  the 
truth  for  themselves.  True  we  have 
many  small  tribes  of  Coast  Indians  that 
howl  themselves  hoarse  at  their  pot- 
latches  but  the  worst  they  eat  is  devil 
fish,  and  we  have  these  big,  soft,  harm- 
less things  to  spare ;  they  too  have  a  bad 
reputation — in  the  magazines, 
one  that  would  run  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds.  We  have  rainbows  in  our 
creeks,  cuthroat  trout  in  our  rivers,  steel- 
head  trout  everywhere.  Salmon  is  such 
struggle  I  have  had  with  steelhead  trout. 


a  common  fish  that  personally  I  do  not 
take  it,  noble  fighter  though  it  is ;  but 
they  are  here  in  immense,  yet  ever  de- 
creasing schools  ;  yet  there  are  millions 
of  tliem  that  die  on  our  shores  after  all 
the  traps  and  spears  and  pursenets  and 
drag  nets  and  Indian  weirs  and  white 
men's  lures  are  gorged  and  satisfied.     I 


Big  Male  Seal  Struggling  and  Roaring 

You  men  that  love  a  fi}-.  that  argue  if 
it  be  best  wet  or  best  dry,  here  is  the 
place    to    test    it.      Many    a    half -hour's 


Devil  Fish  are  Harmless  Things 

have  seen  them  lying  dead  in  silvery 
band,  that  divided  by  the  blue  water  of 
the  river,  edged  its  course  on  either  side 
for  miles.  I  have  paddled  over  pools  so 
filled  that  every  darting  plunge  of  the  liv- 
ing sent  up  hosts  of  the  dead.  You 
want  to  see  one  of  our  Vancouver  Island 
salmon  spawning  rivers  when  the  "run" 
is  on.  it  will  discount  your  most  lively 
imagination. 

Cod  and  halibut,  herring  and  mack- 
erel, sole  and  skate,  flounder  and  flat- 
fish, crab  and  lobster — the  last  trans- 
planted, oyster  and  claw,  cockle  and 
mussel,  prawn  and  shrimp  literally  fill 
the  waters  and  the  flats. 

The  inlets  and  bays  are  covered  with 
the  wild  fowl.  Were  I  simply  to  slide 
back  the  window  of  my  bungalow  I 
could  kill  ducks  from  the  desk  from 
which  I  write  this.  All  the  breeds  are 
here  save  our  good  old  noisy  friend  the 
black  duck — and  the  half-breeds  are  here 
too  with  their  dreadful  pump  guns  punc- 
tuating my  writing.  The  bluebill,  even 
this  early,  are  showing  mating  signs. 
Alas,  so  many  of  these  birds  prefer  dead 
salmon  as  a  daily  food,  and  all  of  them 
live    on    coarse    sea   grasses    and    all    of 
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Our  Dog  Daisy  Guarding  a  Hair  Seal 


them  drink  salt  water.  It  has  taken  me 
two  years  to  be  sure  of  this  latter  fact ; 
but  why  should  they  not  when  every 
mouthful  of  weed  is  literally  running 
with  salt  water?  I  note  that  they  sip 
the  water  very  often.  In  front  of  my 
home  at  Sooke  it  is  mixed  with  fresh 
river  water  but  yet  terribly  salt.  We 
have  the  rare  harlequin  out  here,  a  duck 
spotted,  as  if  an  eccentric  artist  had 
dabbed  its  grey  coat  with  his  white  paint 
brush. 

In  places  I  have  seen  the  birds  in 
flocks  so  great  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
But  in  no  place  are  they  as  numerous 
as  they  were ;  no,  not  even  on  the  north- 
ern breeding  ground,  where  Esquimaux, 
Indian  and  white  man  alike  break  all  the 
eggs  found  in  the  nests  in  a  certain 
circle,  that  they  may  daily  be  enabled 
to  collect  fresh  ones  for  winter  storage. 
There  are  a  billion  and  a  half  of  people 
on  the  earth,  the  majority,  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  busily  engaged  in 


killing  anything  that  comes  within  their 
reach — how  long  will  the  supply  last. 

Oh !  this  fragrant,  salt-sea  air-swept 
woods,  moss  hung  and  garlanded,  filled 
with  the  spicy  breath  of  fir  and  cedar, 

tenanted  by  the  blue  grouse  that  hoots 
from  its  almost  invisible  perch.  Oh ! 
these  alder-laden  valleys  where  the 
pheasants  hide  and  strut,  marshalling 
their  harems  like  some  gorgeous  eastern 
monarch.  Oh !  these  sallal  and  fern  set 
benches  where  the  busy  quail  dust  in  the 
glad  warm  air.  Oh !  these  river  bot- 
toms, where  the  rufifed  grouse  eat  the 
crab-apple  and  the  red  rose  cup.  Oh ! 
these  pebble  riffles  and  sandy  beaches 
where  the  plover  and  the  snipe,  the 
turnstone.  and  the  curlew  feed.  Oh ! 
these  rocky,  snow-bound  heights  where 
the  ptarmigan  play — all  dearly  loved 
parts  of  the  scene  that  in  its  entirety 
forms  this  Xature-blessed  Island  of  Van- 
couver. 


How  the  Man  Came  in  the  Moon 


By  Ellen  R.  C.  Webber 


MARAHE  was  young,  and  pretty, 
and  fond  of  praise  and  much 
company,  and  Kahyaho  was  the 
owner  of  many  blankets,  many 
fish  skabils,  or  ancient  houses,  and  the 
largest  keekwillie,  or  underground  win- 
ter residence  known  amongst  his  people. 

So,  when  the  gifts  of  Kahyaho  were 
found  heaped  by  the  entrance  to  Silyah's 
keekwillie  for  three  consecutive  morn- 
ings, Marahe  knew  that  her  future  lot 
was  to  be  none  too  pleasant,  for  Kahyaho 
was  old  and  inclined  to  moroseness  and 
solitude. 

Though  her  whole  soul  cried  out  in 
earnest  desire  that  her  mother  should 
leave  the  gifts  outside,  and  thus  reject 
the  old  lover's  suit,  yet  she  dared  not 
overstep  convention  and  custom  and 
voice  her  pleading  to  the  woman  who, 
since  her  own  first  child  was  born,  had 
been  absolute  ruler  over  her  own  family 
affairs. 

The  gifts  were  many.  The  soft 
dressed  skins  were  large  and  heavy,  coat- 
ed with  warm  fur  or  silky  hair.  The 
blankets  were  woven,  as  only  Kahyaho's 
mother,  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of 
professional  weavers,  could  do  them.  The 
dried  fish  and  venison  was  more  than 
welcome  to  Silyah  with  her  improvident 
husband :  while  the  garments  of  soft 
tanned  deerskin  with  their  decorations 
of  paint,  fringe,  quills  and  tiny  shells, 
were  almost  sufficient  in  their  dainty 
beauty  to  win  the  consent  of  Marahe 
herself. 

Yet  it  was  with  heavy  heart  that  she 
saw  the  beauty  of  the  gifts ;  for  old 
Silyah  could  not  resist  them ;  and  she 
took  them  all  in.  though  she  must  pay 
for  them,  to  the  last  item,  with  the  giv- 
ing to  the  donor  her  daughter,  Marahe, 
who  sat  aloof  under  the  drying  blanket. 

And  then  one  day  Kahyaho  came  and 
before  long  many  members  of  the  tribe 
led  Marahe  from  her  mother's  keekwillie 


to  his  own ;  then,  as  his  own  mother  was 
long  since  dead,  the  gifts  were  paid  for 
in  full. 

After  a  time  Kahyaho  developed  an- 
other disagreeable  trait,  that  of  jealousy, 
and  Marahe  was  not  averse  from  feeding 
his  misery,  just  to  tease  or  annoy  him, 
by  mingling  with  the  young  people  on 
the  berrying  jaunts — to  the  utter  neglect 
of  her  silent,  sulky  lord. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  this  season 
of  the  ripening  of  the  blue  huckleberry 
when  all  the  tribe  deserted  the  villages 
and  scattered  over  the  hills  in  groups 
and  parties,  to  gather  large  stores  for 
drying : — this  wonderful  season  of  recre- 
ation and  berry-picking  was  denied  Ma- 
rahe because  Kahyaho  had  decreed  that 
she,  and  her  little  three-year-old  son, 
with  himself  only  should  go  in  their  big 
canoe  far  up  the  coast  and  gather  clams 
for  the  drying  of  a  generous  winter's 
supply  for  themselves  alone. 

Oh,  it  was  hard,  it  was  cruel.  Never, 
in  all  her  life,  had  Marahe  missed  a  berry 
season  on  the  hills.  No  Indian  could  miss 
that  merry  outing !  She  would  be  shamed 
before  her  people.  Everyone  would 
know  she  was  taken  up  the  coast  as  pun- 
ishment because  she  was  pretty,  and 
loved  the  laughter  and  chatter  of  those 
of  her  own  age  more  than  the  societ}'^ 
of  her  morose  lord.  But  a  woman  must 
follow  where  her  lord  pleaseth  to  lead. 
So  jMarahe  heaped  the  robes  and  the 
blankets  in  the  centre  of  the  big  canoe 
making  a  little  nest-like  place  therein  for 
her  boy,  her  one  treasure,  her  one  dear 
love  ;  all  there  was  in  life  for  her,  outside 
of  the  merry-makings  of  her  people. 
Then  she  took  her  paddle,  and  her  place 
on  the  kneeling  mat.  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat. 

Kahyaho  squatted  or  sat  in  the  stern 
of  the  light  water-craft,  while  the  boy 
laughed    and   played   with    his   tiny    fish 
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spoar  ainonc^st  tin.'  soft  blankets  between 
the  two  bitter  parents. 

Swiftly  and  silently  tliey  glided  out  in- 
to the  sea  water;  Maralie's  hard  glitter- 
ing eyes  turning  back  not  once  to  glance 
farewell  to  the  group  of  Indian  girls  who 
stood  looking  after  her.  as  they  had 
come  down  from  their  scabils  to  see  her 
away  on  her  weary  summer-camping  out- 
ing 

The  eyes  of  the  girls  were  misty  and 
big  with  sorrow. 

"We  may  be  as  she  is  one  day,"  mur- 
mured one,  "if  some  rich  old  man  who 
has  killed  many  wives  should  send  his 
hateful  gifts  to  our  mothers.'' 

"Not  I!"  exclaimed  another,  whose 
long  arched  nose  and  thrown  back  head 
proclaimed  her  descent  from  the  far  up- 
country  hunting  tribes.  "Not  I !  I 
would  pay  the  witch  doctress  to  craze 
him.  and  I  would  be  freed  from  the  curse 
of  his  hand." 

The  other  girls  were  frightened.  "But 
the  devils,"  they  cried,  "the  wicked  little 
dragons  that  would  curse  you  always — 
what  of  them?" 

"The  dragon  is  a  merciful  devil,  he 
breathes  upon  you.  and  you  sufifer  and 
die.  and  a  new  bright  world  opens  for 
you  ;  but  a  man-devil  to  whom  }ou  are 
tied,  you  breathe  his  hateful  breath  and 
you  live.  live,  live  in  this  same  cruel 
world ;  and  you  are  never  free,  never 
happy  any  more.  Oh — there  is  no  devil 
so  cruel  and  so  bad  as  a  man  devil !"  and 
the  tall  straight  girl  turned  from  the 
round-faced  short  ones  about  her.  and 
sprang  away  to  the  scabil  where  dwelt 
her  northern  grandmother ;  slave-taken  in 
battle  many  years  before. 

"She  is  witch  devil  herself."  whispered 
the  girls  ;  "we  should  not  make  friends 
with  her  because  she  is  of  slave  blood 
and  beneath  us ;  her  thoughts  are  wicked 
thoughts  because  slaves  are  evil." 

"Why  should  you  not  be  friendly  with 
her?"  enquired  an  old  man  who  had  seen 
and   overiicard   a  little. 

They  repeated  to  him  the  words  of  the 
northern  blood  girl. 

"She  is  right."  said  the  old  man.  "only, 
being  a  woman,  she  does  not  know  the 
whole;  she  does  not  go  all  the  w^av : — 
how  could  she  alone  and  unaided  bv  man 
whom   the   great   Father   made    to   lead 


and  guide  woman?  Man  devil  is  evil 
and  terrible  ;  but  he  is  poor  and  weak  in 
the  presence  of  Woman  Devil — who  is 
deep  and  cunning  and  more  cruel  than 
man  devil  and  dragon  combined."  And 
the  look  on  the  man's  face  caused  the 
girls  to  tremble,  and  huddle  close,  one  to 
another. 

"He  knows  that  of  which  he  speaks," 
thev  whispered  when  he  w-as  gone. 

"Yea,  he  knows — he  knows — becatise 
the  Creator  knows  that  which  he  creates" 
— croaked  a  voice  near  them,  and  the 
northern  "slave  woman"  passed  on  her 
way  to  her  canoe. 

This  spirit  of  unrest,  of  bitterness  and 
rebellion  seemed  to  extend  from  the 
hearts  of  Marahe's  friends  to  her  own ; 
and  out  on  the  clear  blue  water,  no  cloud 
was  tossed  back  to  the  skies,  save  one ; 
the  dark  cloud,  which  found  its  birth  on 
Marahe's  face.  All  day  they  paddled,  the 
Little  One  and  Kahyaho  eating  as  they 
travelled  ;  but  Marahe  tasting  no  food,  so 
filled  with  bitterness  was  she. 

The  scarlet  and  golden  vines  trailing 
over  the  sheer  grey  rocks — lichen  painted 
in  dainty  hues  of  blue-grey,  yellow-green 
and  shades  of  rich  dull  reds,  called  in 
vain  to  Alarahe's  quick  eye  for  beauty 
and  color ;  for  Marahe's  eyes  w^ere 
blinded  with  rage  and  the  evil  she  looked 
forward  to.  Then  came  twilight,  and 
weariness  for  the  Little  One. 

A  sturgeon  leapt,  his  white  curving 
body  gleaming  ghostlike  over  the  water. 

"See !"  cried  the  fretful  mother,  "you 
cry  till  the  sturgeon  comes  to  get  you ; 
hush  or  I  will  send  you  to  him !" — and 
the  child,  frightened  at  the  awful  threat, 
was  quiet  for  a  time. 

But  weariness  overcame  fear  and  the 
fretful  cries  broke  out  once  more. 

To  Marahe.  after  long  hours  of  smoul- 
dering irritation,  the  cries  were  like  a 
rising  wind  to  smouldering  fires ;  her 
anger  broke  forth  in  scolding  words :  "I 
will  call  the  big  brown  bear  from 
amongst  the  dark  trees  to  come  and  hug 
you  to  sleep,"  she  threatened :  and  again 
fear  hushed  the  cries  of  the  tired  Little 
One.  And  now  the  moon  was  reflected 
along  the  water  like  a  glittering  path  of 
light,  leading  away  into  the  dim  horizon, 
— the  mvstical.  shadowv  unknown. 
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The  sleepy  whimperings  of  the  hungry, 
cramped  child  broke  forth  again,  louder, 
more  persistent  than  before. 

"Hush — hush,  I  tell  you !  You  shall 
go  to  the  moon  to  live ;  you  shall  go 
along  that  bright  trail  to  the  far  off 
moon,  and  trouble  me  no  more  I" 

Then,  as  before,  the  cries  ceased ;  and 
the  child  was  heard  no  more.  Further 
up  the  shore  a  flat  beach  was  reached 
in  a  little  cove,  and  here  Kahyaho  intend- 
ed to  make  camp,  and  gather  clams.  The 
canoe  was  drawn  up — and  a  fire  started 
while  Marahe  gathered  the  remnants  of 
food  towards  a  heartier  meal  than  the 
day  had  known.  The  blankets  were  not 
touched,  lest  the  Little  One  should  be 
disturbed. 

But  when  they  had  eaten,  and  the  night 
camp  was  to  be  made,  Marahe  went  to 
the  canoe  for  the  skins  and  the  blankets, 
and  she  looked  first  for  the  Little  One. 

But  where  was  he?  Carefully  each 
blanket  and  robe  was  lifted,  the  canoe 
searched,  even  the  sand  about  the  cane 
was  examined,  but  no  sign  or  track  of 
the  "Little  One."  For  the  first  time  that 
day  Marahe  voluntarily  spoke  to  Kah- 
yaho :  "He  is  gone,"  she  gasped ;  "Little 
One  is  gone ;  there  is  no  track, — no  Little 
One — nothing,  nothing  but  darkness  !" 

Kahyaho  spoke  not  at  all ;  but  things 
that  no  man  could  speak  were  seen  in 
his  face.  He  too  searched  the  blankets, 
the  canoe,  the  soft  sand  for  tracks,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  found  that  spoke 
of  "Little  One." 

Pushing  ofif  the  canoe  they  retraced 
the  pathway  over  which  thev  had 
paddled,  calling,  listening,  searching  the 
rocks  and  shoreways  till  the  moon  was 
in  mid-heaven.  Then  once  more,  the 
whimpering  fretful  cry  of  Little  One  was 
heard  by  his  parents. 

"Hark !"  cried  Marahe,  "Listen  !— he  is 
on  the  land  just  over  there." 

As  they  reached  the  shore,  Kakaho  ex- 
claimed, "He  is  in  the  trees,  something 
has  taken  him  into  the  trees !" 

So  for  hours  they  passed  from  tree  to 
tree,  calling,  peering,  always  hearing  the 
cry,  but  never  finding  the  child  ;  till  at 
last  the  voice  grew  fainter,  more  distant, 
then  silent.  Marahe  threw  herself  up- 
on the  ground  with  her  blanket  over  her 
head,    and   mourned   as   onlv   a   mother 


bereft  can  mourn.  Kahyaho  sat  with 
bowed  head  and  in  his  heart  was  grief 
too  great  to  find  freedom  through  his 
choked  throat,  or  relief  through  his 
sunken  stony  eyes. 

For  hours  they  waited — for  what? 
— waited  only  because  they  were  too 
numbed  by  grief  to  do  aught  else  but 
wait.  It  might  be,  perchance,  the  Great 
Father  would  call  them  too ; — for  this 
call  they  would  wait ;  it  must  surely  come 
any  minute  ; — any  minute  now  ! 

And  then,  suddenly  Marahe  sprang  to 
her  feet. 

"He  is  there,"  she  cried.  "He  is  there 
in  the  ground;  I  hear  his  cry  just  be- 
neath us!"  And,  furiously,  wildly,  she 
began  to  dig  with  her  bare  fingers. 

"Dig,  dig !"  she  cried  to  the  astonished 
man,  "dig  faster,  we  will  find  him." 

And  Kahyaho  needed  no  further  com- 
mand, for  he,  too,  heard  the  cry  of  Little 
One  below  his  feet.  All  day  they  tore 
with  stififened  fingers  at  the  hard,  rough 
earth,  and  all  the  next  night  till  the  moon 
was  in  mid-heaven  once  more.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  cry  came  from  the  tree  tops 
again  ;  and  the  parents  paused,  listened, 
and  again  went  through  that  fruitless 
search  amongst  the  trees. 

When  the  voice  has  dwindled  to  si- 
lence as  on  the  preceding  night,  the  par- 
ents rested  in  attitudes  of  despairing 
grief. 

Then  again  the  voice  called  them  from 
the  earth,  and  again  they  fought  with  the 
hard,  cruel  soil.  On  the  third  night  came 
the  cry  from  the  tree  tops,  and  as  they 
searched  Marahe  glanced  at  the  moon 
to  judge  how  long  its  light  would  guide 
them. 

With  a  wild  cry  she  clutched  the  arm 
of  Kahyaho  with  her  raw,  bleeding  fin- 
gers ;  while  with  the  protruding  bones  of 
the  other  hand  she  reached  towards  the 
moon  :  "See  !,  see !"  she  cried,  "he  is  there 
— there  where  I  in  my  anger  sent  him ! 
Did  I  not  tell  him  to  follow  the  glittering 
path  ?  Did  I  not  let  my  anger  strangle 
my  love,  till  naught  could  cry  out  but  the 
voice  of  anger,  while  love  was  silenced  ?" 

Then,  stretching  out  both  bleeding, 
bone-protruding  hands  she  cried  to  the 
child:  "Oh,  Little  One,  Little  One,  can 
you  not  come  back  to  me?    Where  shall 
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I  go.  what  shall  1  do  to  learn  the  charm  I-ong  years    have    passed    and  of  my 

which  will  call  ymi  hack  as^-ain  ?"  story  nothing  remains  hut  "The  Man  in 

lUit   the    r(.)und,    chubhy     face     in  the  the    Moon" — and   the   deep   hole   on   the 

moon  only  looked  down  and  smiled,  and  shore   of   Vancouver    Island — which   his 

no  answer  came,  nor  never  another  cry.  jjarents  dug. 


Mother-Love 


One  only  love 

Through  all  the  change  of  years, 

Grows  fresher,  sweeter — dearer  to  my  heart : 

One  only  love — 

Baptised  in  pain  and  tears — 

Can  bridge  the  weary  miles  we  dwell  apart. 

No  other  love 

So  tireless,  faithful,  true. 

That  only  death  can  part  its  golden  links : 

No  other  love — 

Though  dark  disgrace  pursue — 

No  falt'ring  knows,  no  evil  ever  thinks. 

— Geo.  E.  Winkler. 


The  Opal  Adventure 

By  L.  M.  Sackville 
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NE  day  when  Duchess  Inge- 
brun  and  Hippolyta  were  sitting 
together  under  a  big  magnolia 
tree,  eating  Marquis  chocolates, 
Selysette  came  rushing  up  with  fear,  as- 
tonishment and  horror  disturbing  her 
usually  calm  features. 

Ingebrun,  to  the  relief  of  most  people, 
had  done  nothing  now  for  a  curiously 
long  time  except  pay  calls  and  write  let- 
ters and  buy  dish-cloths  and  nutmeg 
graters  for  the  kitchen,  since  she  was 
so  exhausted  after  her  last  adventure  in 
a  Maeterlinck  play  that  she  was  quite 
content  to  rest  quietly  for  a  month  ;  and 
this  was  so  unnatural  that  she  certainly 
would  have  been  ill  had  it  gone  on  much 
longer,  and  Hippolyta,  who  was  as  fond 
of  adventures  as  an  old  sea  pirate,  was 
getting  horribly  discontented. 

Hippolyta  was  a  Greek,  and  Inge- 
brun's  companion  in  all  her  former  wan- 
derings. She  was  also  very  attractive, 
bright,  lawless  and  useful,  and  Inge- 
brun gave  her  all  the  frocks  she  was 
tired  of — two  a  day  on  an  average — and 
she  in  return  kept  Ingebrun  supplied 
with  waggon-loads  of  rare  and  delicious 
chocolates.  So  she  was  popular  and  gen- 
erally worshipped,  though  she  never 
zuoiild  read  Ingebrun's  poems — -the  only 
regrettable  trait  in  an  otherwise  refined 
character. 

"Ingebrun,  Ingebrun,  Jiigebrnn," 
shrieked  Selysette,  rushing  towards  them. 
"Call  someone  quickly,  for  goodness' 
sake !  There's  a  Chimaera  loose  in  the 
wood  by  the  lake.  I  saw  it  from  the 
top  of  the  hill.  I  tried  to  tell  the  gar- 
deners, but,  what's  the  use,  as  they're 
all  deaf.  It's  horribly  huge  and  angry 
and  hits  about  with  its  tail." 

"A  Chimaera,"  said  Ingebrun.  "How 
perfectly  delicious.  But  I  do  hope  no 
one  will  injure  it.  You  don't  think  it 
will  eat  Maximilian,  though?  Do  you 
mind,  one  of  you,  running  down  to  see 


that  he's  quite  safe,  whilst  I  fetch  some 
food  for  it  from  the  house  ?^" 

"No  one  cares  about  Maximilian,"  said 
Selysette,  "but  the  other  horrid  thing 
will  be  up  here  in  a  minute,  and  then 
you  won't  be  so  pleased  perhaps.  Even 
you  don't     want     to     be     devoured,     I 


imagine  ?' 


"True,"  agreed  Ingebrun,  thoughtful 
for  a  moment,  "but  I  know  how  to  make 
everything  quite  safe,"  she  went  on  de- 
lightedly, and  she  took  from  her  pocket 
the  little  box  of  adventures  in  the  shape 
of  lozenges  which  the  old  magician  had 
given  her.  "Don't  you  see,  if  I  eat  one 
of  these  we  shall  become  part  of  a  new 
adventure  at  once,  and  we  can't  possibly 
come  to  any  harm,  because  all  these  ad- 
ventures are  bound  to  end  well.  I  think 
I  will  choose  an  opal  lozenge,"  which  she 
did,  and  ate  it  before  anyone  could  pre- 
vent her. 

"I  ivish  you  wouldn't  drag  other  people 
into  your  adventures  vmtil  you  know 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,"  said  Sely- 
sette, rather  in  a  rage. 

(Selysette,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note,  had  by  this  time  produced  her 
opera,  and  interviews  with  her  and 
Thomaso  were  appearing  in  all  the  pa- 
pers. She  remained,  nevertheless  lady- 
like, tidy  and  unspoilt,  though  still  hor- 
riblv  obstinate  in  refusing  to  remember 
all   the   things  which   Ingebrun  forgot.) 

But  Ingebrun  had  instantly  dashed  off 
to  dress  herself  appropriately — a  very 
necessarv  proceeding,  since  so  grave  and 
domesticated  had  she  become  of  late  that 
she  was  actually  wearing  a  short  serge 
skirt — a  thing  she  never  did  except  to 
please  her  mother  on  the  latter's  birth- 
day. 

There  were  lots  of  guests  arriving  that 
morning,  and  she  had  just  changed  her 
dress  in  time  and  come  running  joyfully 
back,  when  she  met  Ludovic,  the  butler, 
very  dignified  and  cross,  because  he  dis- 
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approved  of  poets  and  the  sort  of  people 
Iii,i^el)run  entertained  generally. 

■■'Jliey're  all  in  the  drawinc^-rooni,  your 
Grace."  he  said  sternly,  "hut  I  never  saw 
such  a  (|neer  lot.  1  sliould  have  thought 
after  entertaining  I'rince  I'elleas  you'd 
have  given  up  poets  and  that  rubhish. 
Might  as  well  have  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens at  once." 

r.ut  Ingehrun  was  out  of  hearing,  and 
was  radiantly  welcoming  her  guests,  who 
came  out  to  meet  her  on  the  lawn. 

There  was  the  Poet,  of  course,  and  the 
Wild  Wests,  who  were  witches,  and  had 
discovered  the  elixir  which  kept  Inge- 
hrun and  all  her  friends  young,  and 
Peregrinus  and  Benemerens.  who  had 
accompanied  Ingehrun  on  her  travels, 
and  there  was  Argentile  (one  of  the 
few,  indeed,  of  whom  Ludovic  approv- 
ed), and  who  had  been  at  King  Arthur's 
Court  and  lived  in  the  loveliest  house 
in  the  world  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  and 
was  very  well  brought-up  besides ;  and 
there  was  Faunus  (also  Ludovic's 
friend),  who  was  descended  from  a 
Greek  philosopher  and  a  W'ood  Nymph, 
and  was  the  merriest  person  in  the 
world,  and  by  far  the  cleverest,  and  there 
was  Rudolf,  Argentile's  brother,  who  had 
no  manners  but  could  knock  down 
tramps  with  his  little  finger,  and  a  charm- 
ing young  man  like  Catullus,  who  said 
brilliant  things,  but  not  too  often. 

Ingehrun  greeted  them  all  rapturous- 
ly, especially  the  Poet,  who  wTote  such 
lovely  poems  and  was  so  gay  besides, 
and  she  was  delighted,  too,  that  they 
would  all  now  be  able  to  share  in  the 
Opal   Adventure. 

"Duchess  Ingehrun,"  said  the  Poet,  as 
soon  as  he  could,  "have  you  seen  the 
Chimaera  yet?  I  have  been  taming  one 
for  you  during  the  whole  of  last  year, 
and  yesterday  I  had  him  placed  secretly 
near  your  lake  as  a  surprise.  His  ap- 
pearance is  terrific,  but  he  is  really  quite 
harmless,  though  fond  of  cream  and  in- 
clined to  mischief.  I  should  not  let  him 
into  your  dairy  if  I  were  you.  Please 
accept  him  as  a  small  birthday  gift,  and 
give  him  any  name  you  may  think  appro- 
priate." 

"Oh !"  exclaimed  Ingehrun,  "could 
anything  have  pleased  me  more?  I  al- 
ways  longed   for  a   Chimaera,   but   was 


never  allowed  to  have  one  at  home.  Let 
us  go  down  and  make  friends  with  it  at 
once.  Will  it  help  us  with  the  adventure, 
do  you  think?  It  shall  never  leave  me, 
and  I  will  have  a  charming  basket  made 
so  that  it  can  lie  in  front  of  the  draw- 
ing-room fire." 

They  were  all  very  excited  when  they 
heard  about  the  opal  adventure,  and  the 
Poet  was  nearly  wild  with  delight. 

"Let  us.  Duchess  Ingehrun,  trust  our- 
selves to  the  Chimaera,"  he  said.  "He 
will  carr)'  us  instantly  into  the  middle 
of  any  adventure  we  may  desire.  He  is 
a  very  sensitive  beast,  with  acute  per- 
ceptions, although  he  appears  thick- 
skinned.  You  may  easily  gain  perfect 
control  over  him." 

So  they  all  started  enthusiastically, 
without  even  telling  Ludovic,  who  would 
have  certainly  disapproved,  and  probably 
have  prevented  their  going,  and  soon 
reached  the  lake.  In  a  minute  the  Chi- 
maera came  bounding  up,  for  he  had 
heard  the  Poet's  voice,  and  was  a  well 
trained,  affectionate  creature.  He  was 
quite  beautiful,  bright  purj^le  and  em- 
erald-green, and  if  you  gave  him  a  sau- 
cer of  flaming  brandy  to  lap  up,  he 
would  probably  never  leave  you  again. 
He  crouched  down,  and  Ingehrun,  the 
Poet,  Benemerens,  Argentile,  Hippolyta 
and  Rudolf  climbed  on  his  back.  Sely- 
sette  could  not  even  ride  an  elephant 
without  getting  giddy,  and  Peregrinus 
had  the  same  unreasonable  dislike  of 
Chimaeras  that  other  people  have  of  cats, 
so  these  and  the  others  preferred  staying 
behind  and  playing  about  in  the  garden. 

The  Poet  whispered  something  in  the 
Chimaera's  ear,  and  ofif  it  flew  right  over 
the  great  unexplored  forest,  as  fast  as 
the  wind  and  faster,  and  over  the  hills, 
and  right  down  to  the  sea,  and  there, 
at  the  sea's  edge,  they  saw  a  white 
marble  palace  with  great  gardens  and 
terraces  covered  with  crimson  roses. 

"Here."  said  the  Poet,  "lives  my 
friend,  the  Enchantress.  She  is  older 
than  the  world,  and  is  full  of  that  strange 
and  secret  beauty  which  created  the 
stars.  She  is  always  weaving  new  spells, 
and  these  mingle  with  the  texture  of  our 
lives  and  make  them  endurable.  How  she 
will  receive  us  depends  very  much  on 
her  mood,  of  course.     But  however  an- 
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gry  she  may  be.  she  will  probably  not 
do  us  any  permanent  harm.  So  you 
really  need  not  be  nervous,  whatever 
happens." 

Here  the  Chimaera  swept  downwards 
magnificently  and  crouched  before  the 
great  entrance  of  the  marble  palace. 

"It  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said 
the  Poet,  as  they  descended,  "that  we 
should  approach  the  great  Enchantress 
in  these  impossible  modern  clothes,  but 
I  keep  a  store  of  appropriate  and  mystic 
robes  under  the  Chimaera's  left  wing. 
I  will  clothe  you  all  symbolically."  And 
he  produced  from  a  large  embroidered 
bag  a  succession  of  amazing  and  radiant 
garments  which  he  distributed  among 
the  others,  but  he  himself  and  Ingebrun 
were  always  suitably  dressed  for  such 
occasions. 

They  then  entered  the  great  hall,  all 
ivory  and  silver,  and  in  the  next,  which 
glowed  with  every  beautiful  colour  like 
copper  heated  in  the  furnace,  stood  a 
great  throne  fashioned  of  mysterious 
stones  whose  names  the  gods  had  for- 
gotten before  the  creation  of  man. 

But  the  enchantress  herself  was  danc- 
ing round  the  hall,  flashing  from  side 
to  side  like  a  mad  butterfly.  She  was 
clad  in  the  brightest  colours,  and  moved 
as  though  blown  by  soft  swift  winds. 
Her  face  was  elfish,  and  full  of  mischief, 
and  she  smiled  maliciously.  She  seemed 
made  of  air. 

"She  is  not  in  a  reasonable  mood," 
said  the  Poet,  as  he  advanced  tentative- 
ly towards  her.  She  saw  him  and 
whirled  to  meet  him,  pausing  in  front 
of  him  for  a  moment  like  a  piece  of 
thistle-down. 

"Good  friend,"  she  cried,  in  a  shrill 
thin  voice,  "the  wind  blows  wildly  to- 
day. Will  you  see  an  enchantment  ?  Will 
you  follow  the  wind's  changes?  Then 
obey  the  spell — you  and  those  you  have 
brought  with  you."  She  blew  softly  in 
the  eyes  of  each  with  her  wicked,  mock- 
ing mouth,  then  away  she  danced  as 
wildly  as  before. 

'T  know  what's  going  to  happen,  gasp- 
ed the  Poet,  who  knew  her  ways  better 
than  most  people.  "We  shall  all  keep 
on  turning  into  all  sorts  of  dififerent 
things,  and  have  to  find  our  real  selves 


again   afterwards.      It's  a-rather-breath- 
less-sort-of-game." 

But  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  suddenly 
into  a  great  golden  eagle  and  flew 
straight  through  one  of  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  Hah. 

He  had  spoken  the  truth.  The  spell 
was  this,  that  according  to  the  light  you 
stood  in,  you  turned  into  something  ap- 
propriate to  your  character.  Whenever 
the  light  changed  you  changed  also, 
which  happened,  therefore,  pretty  well 
every  minute.  The  point  was  to  dis- 
cover the  light  which  would  turn  you 
back  into  your  own  shape  again.  It  is  a 
good,  if  aggravating  game,  but  too  ex- 
citing for  most  people. 

The  spell  worked  instantly.  Hippoly- 
ta  was  whirled  away,  very  indignant  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  of  her  hair  getting 
untidy,  and  found  herself  growing  in 
the  garden  in  the  form  of  a  tiger  lily. 
Benemerens  became  a  pilot,  Rudolf  a 
pelican,  Argentile  a  Saxon  princess,  Fau- 
nus  Skeat's  Dictionary ;  Ingebrun  turned 
into  a  peacock,  and  trailed  along  the 
marble  terrace,  feeling  uncomfortable  but 
effective. 

"Oh,  that  must  be  Hippolyta,"  she 
thought,  with  remarkable  intuition,  as  a 
magnificent  tiger-lily  sprang  up  exactly 
n  front  of  her.  "How  quaint  and  cross 
she  looks.  Ah  !  now  she's  changing  into 
something  else." 

"This  is  much  worse  than  living  in  a 

kaleid "   began   Hippolyta,   the   tiger 

lily,  as  the  sun  disappeared  momentarily 
behind  a  cloud. 

" oscope,"  she  ended,  as  a  Turkish 

lady. 

"Well,  I'm  going  into  the  shade  and 
see  what  happens  there,"  thought  Inge- 
brun, and  entered  a  little  wood  close  by, 
and  instantly  became  a  faun. 

She  wandered  about  the  wood  in  this 
shape  for  some  time,  very  merry  and 
eating  quantities  of  acorns  and  fungi, 
w^hich  she  had  never  properly  enjoyed 
before.  Soon  she  came  to  an  open  space 
where  a  young  Botticelli-looking  man 
was  vainly  trying  not  to  turn  into  a  wild 
boar,  which  he  found  less  becoming 
shape  on  the  whole. 

Before  she  could  ofifer  any  advice, 
she   herself   turned    rapidly    into   a   nut- 
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tree  ;iiitl  hci^aii  for  the  lust  time  to  feel 
annoyed. 

She  trie<l  hard  to  collect  herself,  hut 
as  each  of  her  nuts  contained  a  separate 
thouj^ht,  this  was  by  no  means  easy,  and 
she  had  such  a  headache  when,  after  an 
hour  or  so,  she  turned  into  a  ])anther, 
that  she  be^ran  seriously  to  wish  the 
trame  to  end. 

just  at  this  moment  Faunus  appeared 
like  one  of  Lear's  nonsense  Drawings — 
he  was  cross,  if  you  like. 

"A  nice  scrape  you've  got  us  into  this 
time,"  he  said,  somehow  or  other  recog- 
nising Ingebrun.  "It's  not  likely  we 
shall  ever  get  our  proper  shapes  again 
— and  what's  to  happen  if  it  grows  dark 
before  we  find  the  right  light ;  we  shall 
just  disappear  altogether,  I  suppose? 
fienemerens  is  blazing  away  like  a  bon- 
fire, and  no  one  is  enjoying  themselves 
at  all.  Well,  it's  your  adventure ;  what 
do  you  propose  doing?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ingebrun,  quite 
subdued. 

They  walked  together,  rather  gloom- 
il\-.  out  of  the  wood.  But  as  they  reach- 
ed the  border,  Faunus  whizzed  away  as 
a  flash  of  lightning  terrified  lest  he 
should  set  fire  to  anything,  but  Ingebrun 
became  a  queen,  which  might  have 
amused  her  at  any  other  time,  but  not 
now  when  she  couldn't  properly  appre- 
ciate the  pretty  clothes  she  was  wearing. 

She  thought  it  best  to  make  her  way 
back  to  the  palace,  for  she  did  not  sup- 
pose the  efifect  of  the  spell  would  last 
after  sunset,  and  it  was  now^  late  after- 
noon. On  her  way  she  turned  into  a 
mermaid  and  a  mushroom  and  a  flying- 
fish,  which  took  time,  but  she  at  last 
reached  the  Hall,  which  was  now  lighted 
with  a  thousand  opal  lamps,  and  there, 
to  her  extreme  relief,  she  recovered  her 
own  shape  again 

The  Enchantress  w^as  now^  seated  on 
her  throne — an  austere  Queen  with 
grave,  sad  eyes,  clad  in  an  opal  robe 
which  flowed  around  her  and  lay  on  the 
floor  at  her  feet  like  a  pool  of  shim- 
mering  water. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  as  Inge- 
brun, there  entered  a  steel-clad  warrior, 
a  hobby-horse,  a  wood-nymph,  a  French 
actress,  a  salad-bowl  and  a  peal  of 
laughter,  which   changed  into  the   Poet, 


Rudolf,  Argentile,  Hyppolyta,  Benemen- 
ens  and  h'aunus  respectively,  all  quite  fu- 
rious (except  the  Poet  and  Argentile). 

"This  has  indeed  been  a  sublime  ex- 
perience. 

"The  transmigration  of  souls,"  he 
said,  "is  now  no  longer  a  puzzle  to  me. 
I  have  lived  at  least  a  thousand  years 
this  afternoon.  I  was  first  a  gold- 
crowned  eagle  and  flew  straight  through 
the  gates  of  the  sun,  then  the  guardian 
dragon  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  then  Paris,  and  loved  Helen, 
then  Duchess  Ingebrun  herself " 

Ingebrun,  very  much  interested,  want- 
ed to  ask  lots  of  questions,  but  Hippo- 
lyta,  who  was  getting  bored,  wouldn't 
let  her. 

"Pity  you  didn't  turn  into  a  Poet," 
said  Benemerens,  who  was  still  as  cross 
as  cross,  and  didn't  admire  the  Poet. 

Besides,  he  had  had  a  very  bewilder- 
ing time  indeed — being  first  a  lobster, 
and  then  a  lobster-pot,  and  then  a  cap- 
tain quelling  a  mutiny,  then  a  man-of- 
war,  then  a  piano,  all  out  of  tune,  then 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  lots  of  other 
things  besides,  so  no  wonder  he  was 
upset. 

Argentile,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
changed  into  all  sorts  of  gay  and  lovely 
creatures,  princesses  and  birds  of  para- 
dise, and  water-lilies,  and  angels  and 
people  in  ballads,  and  had  enjoyed  her- 
self immensely. 

Rudolf  had  been  an  Irish  terrier  and 
a  l)rass  band,  and  a  parrot,  and  every- 
thing else  disagreeable,  and  felt  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  a  trifle  ashamed  of 
himself — but  he  soon  recovered. 

Ingebrun  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  con- 
tented with  her  day,  so  was  the  Chi- 
maera,  who  had  fed  on  crimson  roses 
and  blue  flames  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  nearly  bolted  going  home. 

They  found  Selysette  frantic  because 
Ingebrun  had  quite  forgotten  her  gar- 
den-party, so  all  the  people  came,  and 
Selysette  had  to  invent  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  fibs  (none  of  which  we 
believed)  to  account  for  Ingebrun's  ab- 
sence. But  of  course,  if  people  will  be 
unadventurous  and  remain  at  home,  they 
must  expect  to  be  placed  in  awkward 
positions. 


The  Yukon  in  Winter 

By  Selina  Howard 


F 


AR  away  from  the  busy  world 
there  is  a  city  built  facing  a  wide 
river  with  steep  mountains  for  its 
background.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
most  isolated  metropolis  of  its  size  in  all 
the  world  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting.  This  is 
Dawson,  Capital  of  the  Yukon,  and 
Queen  of  the  Klondike,  whose  nearest 
neighbour  of  any  importance  is  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  up  the  River  Yukon. 
A  new  overland  trail  constructed  by 
the  Government  at  an  immense  outlay, 
was  opened  in  the  Autumn  of  1903,  and 
has  proved  very  advantageous  for  winter 
travel,  the  distance  being  some  sixty 
miles  less  than  by  the  old  route  over  the 
winding  frozen  river.  This  trip  is  one 
of  novelty   and   interest   from   the   start, 

usually  c  o  m  - 
mencing  in  No- 
V  e  m  b  e  r  ,  by 
which  time  there 
has  been  a  con- 
siderable fall  of 
snow. 

Every 
ing    the 


stage 


morn- 
m  a  i  1 
dashes  up 
to  the  door 
of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  at 
seven  in  the 
m  o  r  n  i  n  g,  the 
t  h  e  r  m  o  m  eter 


from 

to    55°    be- 

zero,  to  call 

passengers. 


The  train  clings  to  the  leaning 
wall  of  solid  stone 


ranging 

25° 
low 

for 

Drawn  by  four 
splendid  horses, 
this  open  sleigh 
is  a  very  com- 
fortable afifair, 
being  uphol- 
stered  and 
room  y    w  i  t  h 


plenty  of  good  fur  robes  and  provided 
with  foot  warmers.  It  accommodates 
eleven  persons  besides  the  driver,  and 
the  privileged  one  who  mounts  the  box 
beside  him.  In  this  case  we  all  thought 
the  privilege  reversed,  for  his  com- 
panion was  a  handsome  government  offi- 
cial, in  scarlet  coat  and  yellow  striped 
breeches,  over  which  he  wore  a  long 
coonskin  coat  with  Klondike  cap  and 
mits  to  match.  We  felt  safe  under  his 
protection  and  he  proved  a  very  genial 
addition  to  our  party  ;  in  fact  everything 
w^as  here  to  make  an  arctic  trip  to  the 
outside  inviting.  Amid  handshaking, 
good  wishes  and  the  hearty  cheers  of  the 
bystanders,  our  jolly  coachman  cracks 
his  long  whip  and  oflf  we  start  swiftly 
and   silently  over  the  pure   white   snow. 

The  City  of  the 
Midnight  Sun  is 
left  behind  and  we 
glide  alongside  the 
broad  River  Klon- 
dike, beside  its 
rocky  banks  and 
pretty  islands  until 
we  reach  Ogilvie 
Bridge,  named  af- 
ter the  first  Gover- 
nor of  the  Yukon. 
Ascending  moun- 
tainous hills  we 
passed  through 
beautiful  valleys, 
where  a  great  deal 
of  mining  is  going 
on  and  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  good- 
sized  camp  of 
Grand  Forks,  fif- 
teen miles  from 
Dawson.  Here  we 
are  met  by  many 
welcomers  who  are 
on  the  lookout  for 

11  •  r^„  A  steel  cantilever 

us,    all    anxious    tor  bridge 
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Windy  Arm 

city  news  and  to  send  letters,  parcels  and 
messages  to  the  dear  ones  so  far  away. 
It  is  an  nnkemjit,  rough  looking  crowd, 
nearly  all  miners  and  their  wives,  good 
hearted  and  hospitahle.  ofifering  us  the 
best  of  what  they  had.  and  sending  us 
off  with  a  hearty  cheer,  in  which  chil- 
dren and  dogs  join  lustily.  The  trail 
being  a  good  level  one  and  our  horses 
still  fresh,  we  are  not  long  reaching  one 
of  the  log-built  houses,  some  fourteen 
miles  from  Grand  Forks.  Here  w'e  rest 
for  an  hour  and  after  lunch  start  with  a 
fresh  relay  of  horses  equally  as  fine  as 
the  first — the  White  Pass  Company,  to 
whom  this  mail  stage  line  belongs,  hav- 
ing stables  all  along  the  route, 
and  well  caring  for  these  ani- 
mals, which  are  ])urchased 
from  the  outside  and  brought 
in  specially  for  this  service. 
We  had  only  twciity  miles  to 
go  before  we  could  make  the 
next  road  house,  where  the 
horses  would  rest  for  the 
night  and  we  would  sup, 
sleep,  and  after  a  hearty 
breakfast  start  at  dawn  the 
next  morning.  These  log- 
built  road  houses  or  hotels 
are  all  comfortable  with  clean 
beds  and  good  cooking ;  pri- 
vate rooms  can  be  secured  by 
paying  a  small  extra  charge. 
This  vast  region  of  ice  and 


nsnow  through  which  we  were 
travelling  abounds  with 
mountain  sheep,  cariboo, 
moose  and  bears,  black  fox, 
mink,  wildcats  and  many 
other  animals  ;  hunting  expe- 
ditions are  often  taken  as  the 
most  ]jleasurable  way  of 
sjjending  a  vacation  by  the 
white  residents  of  this  far 
north.  Indians  bring  the  car- 
cases of  the  moose  and  cari- 
boo hundreds  of  miles  to 
Dawson  for  sale  on  sleighs 
drawn  by  handsome  Eskimo 
dogs  and  their  squaws,  who 
also  carry  their  papoose  on 
their  backs.  A  witty  miner 
once  asked  one  of  these  Fel- 
ly Indians  if  she  would  sell 
her  baby  and  for  how  much. 
She  quickly  answered :  "Ten 
The  man  put  the  coin  into  her 
outstretched  palm  holding  out  his  arms 
for  the  solemn  little  papoose,  but  the 
mother  ran  with  it  at  the  top  of  her 
speed  toward  a  group  of  her  people, 
screaming:  "Me  no  sell;  me  no  sell." 
There  are  several  different  tribes  of 
these    Indians ;   thev    resemble 


cents. 


anese  but  are  of  larger  build 


the    Jap- 
some  of 
in   native 


the   women   and   children   are 

dress    and   quite   prett}-.   but    spoil    their 

appearance     by     putting     on     European 

clothes    wdienever    they    have    a    chance. 

Some  of  the  tribes  have  a  good  moral 

code   amonsf   themselves.      If   a    woman 

becomes 


a  mother  before  marriage  she 
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is  looked  upon  as  an  outcast 
and  treated  as  such.  White 
people  are  prohibited  from 
selling  them  any  intoxicant 
under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment. 

We    rode    through    forests 
of  immense  trees ;  the  timber 
as  a  rule  is  small  on  the  coast 
in  this  ice-bound  country,  but 
here  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
interior     they     were     indeed 
monarchs  of  their  kind.   Live- 
ly little  chipmunks  were  scam- 
pering up   and   down  their   trunks,   and 
rabbits,  white  as  the  snow  itself  sat  up- 
on their  haunches  watching  us  until  out 
of  sight,  not  the  least  bit  timid  but  evi- 
dently too  unsophisticated  to  know  the 
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White  Horse 

destructive  proclivities  of  man.  Flocks 
of  lovely  ptarmigan  whirred  across  our 
path  with  thickly  feathered  legs  and 
feet ;  they  were  as  white  and  innocent- 
looking  as  the  beautiful  moun- 
tain lambs. 

Our  passengers  were  a 
jolly  lot,  enlivening  each  day's 
journey  with  snatches  of  the 
latest  songs,  our  driver  whist- 
ling the  accompaniment.  We 
were  a  mixture  of  races :  five 
being  Americans,  two  French, 
one  Swede,  three  Canadians 
and  three  English ;  four  of 
our  party  were  ladies.  Some 
were  sight-seeing  and  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with 
this  wonderful  country.    They 


Summit  of  White  Pass 

enjoyed  every  inch  of  the  way.  Frequent 
anecdotes  and  merry  jokes  flew  round. 
Several  times  every  day  we  left  the  sleigh 
for  walking  exercise ;  this  was  very 
pleasurable  in  the  clear  air  and  the  bright 
sunshine,  for  in  spite  of  our 
fur  coats,  caps  and  mits,  our 
blood  would  get  a  little  chilled 
at  times.  When  passing  a 
certain  lonely  spot  the  North- 
west Mounted  Policeman  told 
us  of  a  sad  occurrence.  He 
came  in  contact  the  previous 
winter  with  a  miner  who, 
walking  from  one  gulch  to  an- 
other twelve  miles  distant, 
lost  his  way.  As  soon  as  he 
was  missed  by  his  comrades 
they  formed  a  party  and 
started  in  search  of  him.  They 
soon  came  to  tracks  off  the 
beaten  path.  Following  these 
for  some  distance  they  found 
his  clothing  blood-stained  and  torn  to 
shreds  on  the  disturbed  snow.  There 
evidently  had  been  a  hard  fight  and 
struggle     for       life    with    one     of    the 
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luinierous  ciiitiaiiion  bears  that 
prowl  around  in  search  of 
food.  A  halclu't  laid  noar  by 
with  bear's  hair  and  blood 
clinginsT  to  it ;  it  was  thought 
the  poor  fellow  became  snow- 
l)liiid  and  had  followed  the 
tracks  of  a  nn)ther  bear  to 
her  water  hole,  and  slie  had 
killed  him  in  defence  of  lur 
cubs. 

W'c  woiHid  round  and 
round  slee])  mountains  tliickl\ 
covered  with  s])ruce  trees  un- 
til we  reached  the  top.  There 
a  magniticent  view  burst  sud- 
denly upon  us ;  wide  i)lains 
and  grand  rocky  mountains 
bathed  in  glorious  colours 
from  the  golden  sun,  which 
had  commenced  to  set  in  such 
hues  as  can  only  be  seen  in  this  mar- 
vellous country.  Further  on  the  spot 
was  pointed  out  to  us  where  the  great 
American  miner,  (jcorge  W.  Carmack, 
discovered  s^old.  The  first  discoverer 
was  a  Canadian  named  Robert  Hender- 
son, who  found  it  in  large  quantities  on 
the  l)e(l  of  a  tributary  of  the  River 
Klondike.  The  surrounding  country  is 
named  Henderson  from  this  event.  He 
also  received  a  fine  tract  of  mining 
ground  and  a  life  pension  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. ( )f  the  five  wide  rivers  lo  be 
crossed  on  this  unique  trip,  Nordenskiold 
is  the  most  beautiful,  taking  its  name 
from  a  Swedish  explorer.     These  rivers 


Lake  Bennett 


'Shooting"'  Miles  C-anyon  in  days  of  '98 


during  the  sleighing  season  are  frozen 
five  to  seven  feet  deep.  Wild  geese,  duck 
and  snipe  abound  there  in  Summer.  We 
met  cattle  in  droves,  sheep  and  horses 
with  their  fodder  following  them  on 
sleighs  behind.  Men  were  mushing  their 
wav  on  foot,  their  provisions  and  outfit 
on  small  sleighs  drawn  by  two  or  more 
dogs  of  all  sizes  and  breeds,  many  of 
them  quite  unfit  for  the  heavy  work. 
They  were  forlorn,  weary  and  bed- 
raggled, and  looked  piteously  at  the 
passers-bv  for  help,  but  no  one  heeds. 
They  must  drag  on  until  nightfall.  The 
proprietor  of  a  roadhouse  told  me  that 
when  these  dogs  are  unharnessed  and 
put  into  an  outhouse  for  the 
night,  it  is  sad  to  see  them 
lying  down  and  refusing  to 
touch  food  ;  they  are  tempted 
with  choice  morsels  but  of  no 
avail :  more  often  than  not 
they  w^ere  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing. These  faithful,  willing 
animals  work  until  they  die 
of  exhaustion.  Many  fine, 
well  kept  dogs  were  seen  at 
the  North-west  Mounted  Po- 
lice log-built  stations  or  bar- 
racks, which  were  about  twen- 
ty-eight or  thirty  miles  apart, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  trip.  Some  of 
them  have  stables  attached 
and  stand  in  a  small  inclosure 
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with  a  flagstaff.  In  Summer  they  grow 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  their  own 
use.  They  are  a  fine  body  of  men, 
healthy  and  smart  in  appearance.  The 
whole  country  is  under  their  surveillance 
and  is  as  safe  as  any  well  ordered  town, 
their  headquarters  being  in  Dawson. 

They  never  fail  to  give  the  traveller 
a  kindly  greeting  as  well  as  their  pro- 
tection.     The   last    day   of   our   journey 
we  came  to  a  large  glacier  over  which 
we  were  compelled  to  go.     The  horses 
were    taken    from    our    sleigh    and    six 
beautiful  bays  were  hitched  on  instead, 
a  special  driver  mounting  the  box.    The 
men  of  our  party  were   asked  to  walk. 
This  was  no  easy  task,  for  it  was  simply 
a  broad  roadway  of  ice,  beautiful  to  see, 
but  hard  to  walk  on.      Many  a  tumble 
they  had  as  they  came  behind  trying  to 
keep  the  sleigh  in  sight.     Our  friend  of 
the  red  coat  turned  turtle  six  times,  but, 
like  the  horses,  he  was  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  came  to  no  harm  but  would 
just  rub  himself  and  make  another  start. 
He  said  he  had  had  enough  of  the  icy 
north   and   was   on   his    way   outside   to 
get    his    discharge    and    to    start    wheat 
ranching    in    Alberta,    whose    fame    had 
reached    even    this    remote    region.       It 
was   a   splendid   piece   of   horsemanship 
accomplished   by   our   special   coachman. 
Never    once    did    those    handsome    bays 
come  to  grief  or  fall ;  they  seemed  to  be 
entangled  with  each  other  over  and  over 
again   but  he   brought   us   through   this 
adventurous  trip  in  perfect  safety.    Our 
own  driver  and  his  horses  returned  to 
the    sleigh.     The  passengers   remounted 
and  off  we  started  once  again  over  the 
snowbound  trail.     Soon  we  sighted  Lake 
Labarge  where  a  number  of  steamboats 
were    tied    up    for    the    winter    months ; 
they    were    being    loaded    with    freight 
brought  over  the   ice-bound  river   from 
Whitehorse   to   be    ready    when   the    ice 
broke  up  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
woukl  float  down  the  river  with  it  to  the 
Capital  of  the  Yukon. 

We  had  a  nice  dinner  at  a  roadhouse 
beside  the  lake.  We  met  some  people 
who  knew  the  country  well  and  were 
very  interesting  and  we  stayed  talking 
after  dinner  a  little  too  long.  Continu- 
ing our  journey  we  sighted  Whitehorse 
much  to  our  delight  at  dusk.     Our  driver 


did  his  best  to  reach  there  before  dark, 
but,  alas,  he  was  not  successful,  for 
darkness  fell  upon  us  while  we  were 
quite  a  distance  from  the  little  city.  Un- 
fortunately, the  glorious  northern  lights, 
so  remarkable  in  this  country,  were  ab- 
sent. We  came  to  a  second  track  and 
did  not  know  which  to  take.  The  pas- 
sengers alighted  and  held  a  consultation 
with  the  driver.  They  decided  upon 
the  wrong  trail.  We  were  soon  in  a 
rough  spot  and  had  to  get  out  with  the 
aid  of  matches  which  our  friend,  the 
mounted  policeman  struck  and  weni 
ahead  while  the  rest  of  us  sat  in  the 
sleigh,  receiving  sundry  jolts  and  bumps, 
fearing  every  moment  to  be  overturned. 
We  could  hear  dogs  barking  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  city  lights  shone  brightly 
through  the  darkness,  but  whistling  and 
shouting  brought  no  help,  and  we  began 
to  make  plans  for  camping  out  all  night. 
Our  matches  were  on  the  point  of  giving 
out,  when  a  loud  shout  from  the  police- 
man, who  was  a  few  paces  ahead,  pro- 
claimed he  was  at  last  successful.  We 
were  soon  on  the  right  trail  again.  After 
this  the  horses  were  led  at  a  very  slow 
pace  until  a  lonely  cabin  loomed  up  in 
the  darkness.  The  inmates  must  have 
been  in  the  land  of  nod,  for  much  knock- 
ing and  noise  had  to  be  resorted  to  be- 
fore a  light  appeared  and  a  woman  came 
to  the  door  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 
Never  was  a  light  more  welcome.  A 
man  followed  her.  They  soon  under- 
stood our  plight  and  willingly  lent  us  a 
large  lantern  which  one  of  the  passen- 
gers walked  in  front  with  another  lead- 
ing the  horses.  This  was  slow  travelling 
but  sure,  and  in  this  manner  after  spend- 
ing five  days  and  nights  of  travel 
through  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  Yu- 
kon, we  arrived  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  good  people  at  White  Horse,  for 
they  had  given  us  up  for  that  night  at  7 
o'clock,  it  having  taken  two  hours  to  lose 
and  find  ourselves  again.  Here  we  in- 
tended staying  the  night  and  taking  the 
train  the  next  morning  through  the 
world-wide  famous  \\'hite  Pass  to  Skag- 
way. 

And  so  ended  in  perfect  safety  the 
most  uni(iue  and  enjoyable  trip  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  undertake. 
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Secondary  Education  in  Canada 


By  L.  McLeod  Gould 
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RANTED  that  a  man  is  satisfied 
with  his  land,  there  are  three 
questions  which  present  them- 
selves to  him  and  which  fill  his 
mind  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  "Where  is  the 
nearest  doctor?  How  far  am  I  away 
from  Church  ?  How  far  is  it  to  the 
nearest  school  ?"  The  prominence  which 
these  three  questions  will  take  in  the 
man's  mind  must  of  course  depend  on 
whether  he  is  a  married  man  or  not.  A 
married  man  with  a  family  will  nati:rallv 
take  into  consideration  the  school  ques- 
tion. To  him  it  is  a  question  of  far 
higher  importance  than  either  church  or 
doctor.  Children  have  to  be  educated 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  school 
education  is  infinitely  preferable  to  home 
tuition. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  definition  of 
the  word  "education."  Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  simply  means  "cram- 
ming" a  child  with  classical  or  mathema- 
tical lore  and  letting  him,  or  her,  pass 
through  various  examinations  with  hon- 
ours. But  that  is  not  really  what  the 
word  "education"  means.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  "educere,"  which  means 
"to  lead  out."  Education,  therefore 
means  the  leading  out  of  a  young  lad  into 
the  ways  of  the  world.  It  is  a  reproach 
against  the  secondary  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  Old  Countr)-  that  they 
turn  out  boys  who  are  not  fitted  to  com- 
pete in  the  world's  race  with  Colonial 
boys ;  that  may  be  so ;  the  schools  of 
England  do  not  fit  their  alumni  for  the 
strife  they  have  to  meet  in  the  Colonies ; 
at  the  same  time  they  put  on  a  polish 
which  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Colonies. 

It  is  Canada's  boast,  and  more  particu- 
larly British  Columbia's,  that  no  child 
need  go  without  an  education  ;  provided 
that  there  are  ten  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  a  district,  a  school 


is  erected  by  the  Provincial  Government 
and  a  teacher  supplied.  This  is  primary 
education.  What  have  we  got  in  Canada 
which  responds  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  Old  Country?  We  have  a  good 
showing  and  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
different  schools  in  detail,  working  from 
West  to  East. 

TPIE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  VICTORIA 

This  school  will  see  its  second  year 
in  19 TO  in  the  new  buildings  which  are 
a  credit  both  to  the  archi:ect,  Mr.  Hoo- 
per, and  to  the  management.  The  Rev. 
W.  W.  Bolton  had  been  running  a  small 
school  very  successfully  on  Oak  Bay 
avenue;  Mr.  R.  V.  Harvey  had  con- 
ducted the  Queen's  School  in  Vancou- 
ver with  conspicuous  success  ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Barnacle  had  ten  years'  experience  in 
secondary  clucation  in  England.  These 
three  gentlemen  "got  together"  and 
founled  The  University  School.  The 
writer  had  the  privilege  of  going  over 
the  school  buildings  lately.  The  first 
thing  which  strikes  an  outsider  is  the 
cricket  and  football  ground ;  this  was 
levelled  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $3,- 
ooo.  There  are  two  wells  from  which 
water  is  pumped  up  by  an  electric  motor 
to  a  tank  built  on  the  to])  of  the  school 
building.  The  dining-room  has  accom- 
modation for  two  hundred  boys,  and  is 
tastefully  decorated  with  shields  which 
show  the  honours  gained  by  boys  in  pre- 
ceding years.  The  arrangement  of  the 
dormitories  was  what  pleased  me  most. 
At  the  end  of  each  passage,  opening 
right  and  left,  is  a  dormitory,  contain- 
ing, roughly  speaking,  ten  beds ;  be- 
tween these  two  dormitories  is  a  mas- 
ter's bedroom.  Opening  onto  the  pass- 
age, next  door  to  the  dormitory  is  a  lava- 
tory with  basins  and  two  baths.  I  con- 
sidered that  this  arrangement  was  excel- 
lent. 
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Tlu'  I'liivcrsity  School  has  an  excep- 
tionally ofTcctive  fire  apparatus.  On 
every  lloor  there  are  fire  esca])es  and 
also  hose  and  piping.  The  efficacy  of 
their  apparatus  was  proved  on  Saturday, 
Januarv  ist.  when  a  chimney  hurst  into 
flame:  before  the  city  tire  brigade  could 
reach  the  College,  the  fire  was  subdued. 

.\  feature  which  must  not  be  forgotten 
is  the  Rifle  Corps,  which  numbers  at 
the  present  moment  over  eighty  mem- 
bers; Mr.  Harvey  holds  a  commission 
as  "instructor"  in  this  corps,  but  the 
boys  hold  commissions  as  captains  and 
lieutenants. 

There  is  no  chapel  at  present  attached 
to  the  University  School ;  that  will  be 
added  when  funds  permit.  At  present 
boys  attend  the  Mt.  Tolmie  Church. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the  Uni- 
versity School  puts  out  a  magazine  of  its 
own.  This  magazine  is  run  by  the  boys 
themselves,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Harvey. 

Anyone  who  know^  Mr.  Barnacle  will 
know  without  telling  that  athletics  play 
a  great  part  in  the  constitution  of  the 
University  School.  "Mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano"  is  Mr.  Barnacle's  creel,  and 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  will  realise  the  truth  of  the 
motto.  Rugby  football  and  cricket  are 
the  principal  games.  Cross-country  run- 
ning, swimming  and  boating  are  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged.  Athletic  sports 
are  held  every  year. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms : — The  Christmas  term  besrins 
about  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  ;  the 
Easter  term  begins  about  January  nth; 
the  Summer  term  begins  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter.  There  are  three 
weeks  holidays  at  Christmas ;  ten  days 
at  Easter,  and  two  months  at  Midsum- 
mer. 

As  an  Old  Country  public  school  man 
and  '\'arsity  man.  I  feel  that  I  must  give 
my  endorsation  to  the  University  School 
of  Victoria,  which  seems  to  have  fulfilled 
a  long-needed  want  in  this  part  of  the 
Dominion. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  was  almost 
forgetting;  that  refers  to  the  Rifie 
Range ;  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
School  has  a  Rifle  Corps :  in  the  gym- 
nasium   there    is    an    excellent    25-vard 


range ;  during  the  summer  months  the 
boys  have  the  privilege  of  using  the 
Clover  Point  Range. 

If  there  is  anybody  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  British  Columbia,  who  is  look- 
ing for  a  good  place  to  send  their  boys, 
I  can  conscientiously  recommend  "The 
University  School  of  Victoria." 

There  are  other  schools  in  Victoria,  I 
admit  that ;  but  what  appeals  to  me  with 
regard  to  the  "University  School"  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  far  out  of  town,  and  the 
j)rincipals  do  not  encourage  town  visiting 
by  the  boys. 

VANCOUVER  BUSINESS   INSTITUTE 

Travelling  East  we  come  to  the  Busi- 
ness College  in  Vancouver,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  educational  es- 
tablishments of  the  West.  "The  Great 
Eclectic  School  of  the  West"  is  the  name 
which  the  Sprott-Shaw  Business  College 
gave  themselves ;  and  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  it.  There  was  one  little 
paragraph  in  their  prospectus  which 
struck  me  ;  it  was  so  honest ;  I  reproduce 
it :  "We  are  often  asked  the  question : 
'Do  you  guarantee  a  position?'  Our 
answer  invariably  is :  'We  most  certainly 
do  not.'  This  is  the  bait  with  which  the 
hook  of  the  school  wdiich  is  afraid  to 
show  its  goods  is  baited." 

During  all  the  years  that  the  Sprott- 
Shaw,  now  known  as  the  Vancouver 
Business  Institute,  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness they  have  been  able  to  oiTer  suc- 
cessful students  a  choice  of  several  suit- 
able positions  before  graduation,  hi  fact 
most  of  their  students  are  spoken  for 
several  weeks  before  they  are  ready  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities 
of  the  positions  for  which  they  are  pre- 
paring. "During  the  last  twelve  months 
the  Business  College  of  Vancouver  has 
filled  successfully  over  two  hundred  per- 
manent and  three  hundred  temporary 
positions."  The  last  paragraph  is  quoted 
from  the  prospectus  of  the  Vancouver 
Business  Institute.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  place  which  can  put  up  a  record  such 
as  they  can,  is  worthy  of  special  notice 
in  any  Educational  article  written  in  the 
Province  of   British   Columbia. 

I  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  deal 
with  Eastern  schools  in  this  issue ;  I  will 
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write  of  them  in  the  February  number. 
At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  I  should  not 
close  this  No.  i  article  without  a  few 
words  to  fathers  of  families  in  Western 
Canada :  First  of  all  remember  that 
your  son  probably  knows  more  than  you 
do ;  secondly,  remember  that  ignorance 
is  far  more  provocative  of  vice  than  is 
knowledge. 

There  is  a  great  deal  about  the  Old 
Country  system  of  education  which  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  Ca- 
nada? Take  the  system  of  "fagging"; 
such  an  idea  is  contrary  to  all  republican 
ideas ;    but  is  it  a  bad  scheme  ?     I  think 


not.  The  boy  who  goes  to  school  and 
gets  accustomed  to  the  "fagging"  busi- 
ness learns  to  conduct  himself  with  re- 
spect when  he  is  talking  to  his  betters. 
He  finds  out  right  from  the  beginning 
that  he  isn't  "It" ;  a  fact  which  many 
Canadian  boys  have  not  yet  discovered. 
I  have  various  other  schools  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  next  month.  Canada  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  secondary  schools 
of  the  highest  class,  mastered  by  men 
with  the  best  of  degrees.  So  far,  I  have 
only  touched  on  two  schools  situated  on 
the  Coast ;  later  I  will  deal  with  the 
schools  lying  inland. 


(To  be  continued) 


Ghostly  Phenomena 

By  L.  C.  Gilmour 


I\  those  days  when  the  occult  is  in 
such  proniincncc,  and  accounts  of 
spiritual  phenomena  are  circulated 
by  ne\vspai)er  and  magazine  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  I 
think  perhaps  the  following  strange  ex- 
periences of  certain  members  of  my  own 
family  may  be  worth  the  consideration 
of  those  interested  in  such  matters. 
These  ex])eriences  have  little  in  common 
with  the  spiritualistic  functions  of  the 
present  day  when  the  dead  are  supposed 
to  return  at  the  request  of  the  living, 
to  go  through  a  series  of  antics,  and 
which  bespeak  but  little  for  the  develop- 
ment their  spirits  have  undergone  since 
their  release  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh. 
Though  these  strange  and  unexplained 
manifestations  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late took  place  some  thirty-three  years 
ago.  there  are  still  living  several  per- 
sons who  could  join  me  in  vouching  for 
the  truth  of  what   \  now  make  public. 

The  first  of  these  experiences  hap- 
pened to  an  aged  relative — the  daughter 
of  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Kent's  regi- 
ment, which  was  stationed  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  .Vccustomed  in  her  tender  years 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  military  life,  en- 
joying rather  a  gay  girlhood  in  a  gar- 
risoned citv,  she  finallv  married  a  g-entle- 
man-farmer  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
whose  home  was  in  an  out  of  the  way 
country  place.  Here  she  settled  down 
and  faithfully  looked  after  the  ways  of 
her  household — so  faithfully  that  it 
sometimes  seemed  to  me,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  loved  her,  that  a  rather  com- 
monplace husband  entertained  an  angel 
unawares.  She  told  me,  when  relatinsr 
the  tollowing  story,  with  such  a  sweet 
and  amused  look  on  her  aged  placid 
face,  that  she  had  to  be  an  old  w^oman 
to  see  a  ghost. 

It  happened  in  this  way:  Her  second 
daughter  married  a  well  knowm  lawyer 


of  Toronto  and  invited  her  mother  to 
make  her  a  visit  and  my  great-aunt 
complied  with  her  request.  After  resting 
from  her  journey,  and  enjoying  a  frolic 
with  two  lovely  grandchildren,  her 
daughter,  with  all  a  young  wife's  pride, 
took  her  to  inspect  her  charming  house, 
one    arrangement    of    which    struck    my 

aunt  as  being  peculiar.     Mrs.  had 

never  been  denounced,  even  in  child- 
hood, for  neglect  of  self,  and  yet  she 
had  chosen  for  her  own  personal  use  not 
only  a  small,  but  a  decidedly  unattrac- 
tive room,  while  a  beautiful  bed  chamber 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  occasional 
guest.  Her  mother  made  no  remark  on 
this,  however,  and  an  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance \vas  destined  very  shortly  to 
clear  up  the  mystery. 

Feeling  fatigued  by  her  journey  she 
retired  soon  after  dinner.  As  she  lay 
resting,  previous  to  falling  asleep,  she 
suddenly  felt  compelled  to  glance  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  and  there  sitting,  with 
her  face  turned  sideways  to  my  aunt, 
and  her  feet  on  the  floor,  was  a  young 
woman.  She  w^as  dressed  in  a  wdiite 
gown  or  wTapper,  and  her  long  beautiful 
hair  hung  over  her  shoulders,  while  on 
her  face  was  an  expression  of  such  aw- 
ful sadness — such  despair — that  it  was 
long  before  my  aunt  could  efface  it  from 
her  mental  vision.  The  young  girl  never 
turned  her  head,  but  seemed  absorbed 
in  her  own  deep  sorrow,  and  my  aunt 
had  no  idea  how  long  she  bore  her  com- 
pany, for  disliking  the  gruesome  pre- 
sence, she  finally  drew^  the  bed  clothing 
over  her  face,  and  weariness  of  body 
shortly  overcoming  agitation  of  mind, 
she  slept.  Next  morning  at  breakfast 
she  related  wdiat  she  had  witnessed  to  her 
daughter,  who  exchanged  glances  with 
her  husband,  and  made  a  rather  poor 
attempt  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  fancy. 
She  at  once  complied,  however,  with  her ' 
mother's    request   that   a   bed   might   be 
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j)rcparc(l  for  lur  in  tlu'  cliiklren's  day 
nursery,  ami  in  tliis  slic  slept  duriiiij^  the 
reinaiiuler  i)f  her  stay,  leaving  the  beau- 
tiful sad- faced  girl,  or  shadow  of  a  girl, 
sole  occupant  of  the  handsome  guest 
chamber. 

Anil  now  1  would  speak  of  spiritual 
manifestations  which  were  of  so  frequent 
occurrence  in  my  grandfather's  home, 
that  looking  back  to  the  days  of  my  girl- 
hood, this  ghost  seems  almost  to  have 
been  a  very  unpleasant  member  of  the 
family.  Here  my  grandfather's  young 
wife,  my  father's  ste])-mother — a  strong- 
minded,  English  woman,  utterly  devoid 
of  hysterical  tendencies,  had  many 
strange  and  weird  experiences.  Why 
certain  members  of  the  household  saw 
unnatural  sights,  and  heard  unnatural 
sounds,  while  others  did  not  do  so,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand,  but  of 
this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  anyone  know^- 
ing  the  self -controlled  lady  who  pre- 
sided so  gracefully  over  this  home,  would 
never  for  one  moment  doubt  the  simple 
truth  of  any  remarks  she  might  make 
on  the  subject.  It  would  be  perhaps 
well  to  give  a  description  of  the  house, 
and  say  what  I  know  of  its  history. 

It  was  built  by  an  English  naval  offi- 
cer who  was  at  one  time  stationed  in 
this  maritime  city.  This  gentleman  was 
much  beloved  for  his  unostentatious 
goodness — his  spare  time  and  spare  gold 
having  been  generously  given  to  aid  the 
poor  and  sick  of  the  city,  and  very 
genuine  sorrow  was  felt  by  all  classes  of 
the  community  when  he  was  recalled. 
Shortly  after  his  departure  the  house 
was  leased  to  the  American  Consul,  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  charming 
manners,  who  was  much  sought  in  so- 
ciety circles.  He  was,  however,  unfor- 
tunately, a  disbeliever  in  revealed  truth, 
and  his  life  I  fear  was  not  immaculate. 
Here,  without  religion,  he  lived,  and 
here  without  its  consolation,  he  died. 
Some  time  after  the  house  was  taken  by 
a  gentleman  with  a  family  of  children, 
who.  according  to  his  version  of  the 
matter,  found  it  impossible  to  live  here, 
so  annoyed  were  they  by  the  uncanny 
things  they  saw  and  heard.  That  they 
did  see  and  hear  things  beyond  their 
ken,  I  well  believe,  but  so  exaggerated 
w^ere    the    reports    they    circulated,    that 


many  educated  persons  treated  the  mat- 
ter with  a  smile  and  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. However,  no  one  seemed  inclined 
to  rent  the  place,  and  for  years  it  re- 
mained in  disuse — the  beautiful  gardens 
going  to  waste,  and  the  windows  being 
targets  for  the  small  boys  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  stone-pegging  proclivi- 
ties. 

My  grandfather  coming  out  from 
England  about  this  time,  and  finding 
some  dif^culty  in  selecting  a  suitable  resi- 
dence, bought  this  property.  The  house 
was  a  two  and  a  half  story  frame  one, 
with  veranda  running  along  one  side. 
A  high  fence  and  pretty  shrubbery  pro- 
tected it  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the 
street,  and  separated  us  from  the  place 
adjoining.  The  entrance  was  at  one  end 
of  the  veranda,  and  the  hall  was  of  good 
size.  The  drawing-room  was  a  stately 
room,  with  large  mirrors,  and  endless  re- 
flections. The  most  beautiful  article  it 
contained  to  my  childish  idea  being  an 
exquisite  statue,  in  Parian  marble,  of 
Una  and  the  Lion  which  stood  on  the 
console.  This  ghost  may  not,  however, 
have  had  an  eye  for  statuary  as  I  can- 
not recollect  my  grandmother  ever 
speaking  of  having  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing unnatural  in  this  room,  though  the 
weird  music,  somewhat  resembling  the 
aeolian  harp,  with  which  the  mysterious 
and  unbidden  guest  occasionally  enter- 
tained her,  was  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  house. 

The  dining-room  came  next,  and  w^as 
perhaps  the  handsomest  room  of  any. 
This  was  a  room  condemned  by  the  for- 
mer tenant — here  a  piano  w^as  supposed 
to  play  and  a  bell  to  ring,  indiscrimin- 
ately ;  but  with  us  it  was  not  so,  our 
pianos — we  had  two  of  them — never 
played  without  hands,  nor  did  our  bells 
ring  except  in  response  to  our  touch.  In 
exercising  this  discretion  the  ghost 
showed  admirable  judgment,  for  my 
grandfather  was  most  conservative,  and 
would  have  objected,  seriously,  to  com- 
ing in  contact  with  this  shadowy  tres- 
passer whom  he  was  powerless  to  pro- 
secute. 

On  the  next  floor  above  the  drawing- 
room  was  my  grand-parents'  bedroom, 
for  which  the  ghost  had  a  particular  pen- 
chant. 
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ODA 

at  the 

North  Pol 


"Being  satisfied  since  my  first  expedition  in  1891  that  the  Eastman 
cameras  and  films  were  best  suited  for  this  class  of  work,  I  have  used 
both  exclusively  in  all  of  my  Arctic  expeditions  since,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  I  attribute  the  fact  that  I  have  brought  back  a  series  of  photographs 
which  in  quantity  and  quality  probably  exceed  any  other  series  of  photo- 
graphs obtained  from  the  Arctic  regions." 


\s.^ 


Wherever  adverse  conditions  demand  abso- 
lute dependability  in  photographic  equipment 
—there  the  Kodak  goods  are  chosen.  The  pho- 
tographic success  of  Commander  Peary's  ex- 
pedition is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  pictures — 
all  of  them  from  Kodak  films,  illustrating  his 
thrilling,  historic  narrative  now  running  in 
HAMPTON'S  MAGAZINE. 
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Would  You 

Make  Money 

In  a 

Big  Way 


? 


You  well  know  that  most  of  the  big 
fortunes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  made  by  people  who  got  pro- 
perty when  it  was  cheap,  and  held  it 
while  it  grew  in  value. 

Graham  City,  Skidegate  Harbor, 
offers  tlic  same  chance  to  investors 
today — the  chance  that  has  made  the 
big  fortunes  of  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Seattle,  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 
It  has  the  only  harbor  in  the  east 
side  of  Graham  Island;  the  finest 
fisheries  in  the  world;  the  largest 
agricultural  territory  in  any  one  part 
of  B.  C;  untold  quantities  of  coal  and 
other  minerals  adjacent,  which  will 
be  developed  immediately;  rich  tim- 
ber resources,  and  is  to  be  the  ter- 
minus of  two  or  more  railways. 

Definite  announcements  regarding 
the  sale  of  the  lots  will  be  made  a 
little  later.  Meanwhile  maps  and  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  the 

Standard  Trust  and 
Industrial  Co.,  Ltd. 

538  Hastings  Street  West 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

or  from  Allan   Bros.,  510   Pender  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  room  next  to  their's  was  the  most 
used  room  of  the  house.  It  went  by  the 
name  of  the  morning  room.  In  the  rud- 
dy glow  of  the  firelight,  many  happy 
evenings  of  my  girlhood  were  spent, 
while  my  grandmother  charmed  our  ears 
and  thrilled  our  souls  with  Beethoven's 
wonderful  chords. 

Out  of  this  pretty,  bright  room  she 
went  one  evening  into  her  bedroom  for 
something  she  required,  without  turning 
on  the  gas,  when  quite  suddenly,  seem- 
ingly out  of  the  floor,  shot  up  the  figure 
of  a  man.  He  appeared  to  be  clothed 
in  a  grey  bathrobe,  the  hood  of  which 
was  drawn  over  his  head.  In  telling 
me  of  the  circumstance  afterwards,  she 
said  she  had  felt  no  fear,  but  etreme 
indignation  at  the  presumption  of  the  un- 
canny one,  which  feeling  prompted  her 
to  strike  the  shadowy  figure  with  all  the 
force  of  which  she  was  capable.  As  her 
hand  passed  through  the  unsubstantial 
form,  she  experienced  an  electric  shock, 
which  gave  her,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  a  most  peculiar  and  objection- 
able sensation.  She  made  no  exclama- 
tion, however,  and  returning  to  the  other 
room,  played  cards  with  my  grandfather, 
and  spent  the  evening  as  usual,  without 
mentioning  this  strange  experience.  She 
did  not  wish  to  annoy  her  husband  who 
was  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  her 
senior  and  would  not  have  appreciated 
the  phenomenon.  When  the  ghost  next 
appeared  to  her  he  seemed  to  resent  this, 
her  first,  and  rather  violent  reception  of 
him.  It  was  an  autumn  night,  and  she 
lav  awake  feeling  strangely  disturbed, 
and  generally  miserable,  without  there 
being  any  reason  for  an  upset  of  mental 
equilibrium.  My  grandfather  had  been 
quietly  sleeping  for  some  time,  when  she 
became  aware  of  a  row  of  lights,  which 
seemed  to  be  surveying  her  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  room.  My  mother 
who  also  saw  these  lights  in  the  spare 
bedroom  during  a  visit  here,  described 
them  to  me  as  small  flames  in  glass  tubes 
— the  flame  not  seeming  to  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  air.  She  further  told 
me,  when  I  inquired  the  number,  that 
she  counted  three,  but  saw  there  were 
more.  She  was  not  afifected  by  them  as 
was  my  grandmother,  but  could  not  in- 
vestigate further,  as  she  immediately  en- 
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deavoured  to  prevent  a  little  girl,  who 
was  sharing  her  bed,  from  seeing  the 
strange  sight.  As  my  grandmother 
watched  them,  they  approached  and  drew 
quite  near  her.  It  would  seem  absurd 
to  say  that  lights  wore  an  expression, 
and  yet  these  seemed  to  move  with  a 
most  malevolent  design.  An  icy  breath 
passed  over  her  face  as  they  came  in 
close  contact  with  her,  and  for  the  only 
time  during  the  many  years  in  which 
she  lived  here,  where  strange  sights  and 
sounds  were  common,  she  felt  a  horror 
creep  over  her,  and  realizing  a  foul  pre- 
sence she  bade  it,  in  God's  name,  depart. 
Her  control  was  such,  however,  that  she 
forebore  from  awakening  her  husband 
who  slept  peacefully  beside  her,  quite 
unconscious  of  what  was  happening  so 
close  to  him. 

A  cook  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
family  for  years  never  saw  or  heard  any- 
thing unnatural  during  her  long  stay 
here,  whilst  a  valued  housemaid,  who 
was  much  attached  to  her  mistress,  lost 
her  health,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up 
her  position,  so  tormented  was  she  by 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  this  disturber  of 
the  peace ;  and  strange  to  say  these 
girls  shared  the  same  room. 

In  an  old  graveyard  of  this  maritime 
city,  long  since  closed,  are  two  plots 
ever  sacred  to  me,  and  ever  trodden  in 
the  long  ago  with  reverend  feet.  In 
the  one  many  members  of  my  mother's 
family  sleep  their  long  sleep,  whilst  in 
the  other  rests  the  little  friend  and  com- 
panion of  my  childhood.  Midway  be- 
tween these  plots,  though  near  the  n.ain 
entrance,  lies  the  lonely  grave  of  this 
American  Consul,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  responsible  for  these  irregularities.  A 
stone  with  full  inscription  marks  the 
spot,  and  a  high  iron  railing  surrounds 
and  protects  it,  but  I  can  still  recall  the 
feeling  of  wonder  that  used  to  creep 
over  me  when  in  my  merry  girlhood,  I 
paused  for  a  moment  here.  I  could  not 
then  have  put  my  thoughts  into  words 
but  Socrates  aptly  describes  them  when 
he  says  of  his  soul :  "You  may  bury 
me  if  you  can  catch  me." 
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The  Pacific  War  of  1 9 1 0 


By  Charles  H.  Stuart  Wade 


CHAPTER  XII 

Bl  'T  certain  events  have  been  occur- 
ring at  X'ancouver  which  it  is 
necessary  to  describe:  the  early 
rumours  of  Sunday  (i8th  Decem- 
ber) teUing  of  the  isolation  of  the  pro- 
vince, had  roused  the  populace  almost  to 
the  pitch  of  attacking  the  Japanese  citi- 
zens had  not  adequate  protection  been 
afforded.  The  Civic  Council  had  been  in 
session — as  a  committee  of  defence — al- 
most without  intermission,  when,  in  the 
evening  a  deputation  sought  an  inter- 
view ;  and  on  being  admitted  proved  to 
be  composed  of  ten  Hindoos,  all  of  whom 
had  hold  commissioned  rank,  and  fought 
under  the  British  flag  in  their  native 
land :  they  now  came  to  ])rove  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Great  Raj -Sovereign  Emperor 
of  India  and  on  behalf  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  now  in  this  Dominion  to 
offer  the  services  of  over  3,000  trained 
soldiers  who  would  be  available  by  day- 
break, whilst  nearly  as  many  more  would 
be  ready  for  active  service  the  following 
day.  The  war  medals  proudly  displayed 
by  these  manly  Sikhs,  Alahrattas,  and 
other  tribesmen,  spoke  eloquently  of  their 
valour ;  whilst  their  flashing  eyes  told 
how  readily  they  would  leave  their  la- 
bour, once  more  to  wield  the  sabre  and 
fight  for  the  great  Emperor. 

Gladly  was  their  offer  accepted,  and 
ere  midnight  they  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  Japanese  citizens  ; 
at  the  same  time  being  instructed  to  ar- 
rest everyone  of  that  nationality  attempt- 
ing to  leave  his  home  or  the  city,  and  to 
hand  them  over  to  a  magistrate  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  their, lives, 
and  preventing  communication  with  the 
enemy. 

Scarcely  liad  these  subjects  of  King 
Edward  retired,  ere  another  representa- 
tive body  was  received  from  the  Chinese 
citizens,  with  a  similar  offer  of  service 


from  a  first  contingent  of  about  4,000 
men,  whose  special  request  was  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  attack  the  Jap- 
anese troops  which  (messages  from 
China  had  informed  them)  were  prepar- 
ing to  destroy  the  railway  line  and  seize 
the  towns  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  all 
important  portions  in  Vancouver  and  its 
neighbourhood,  for  which  purpose  the 
Chinese  stated  the  Japanese  had  been 
gradually  preparing  for  several  years 
past,  during  which  many  regiments  had 
been  sent  across  the  Pacific  in  the  char- 
acter of  servants,  students,  and  store- 
keepers. 

In  accepting  their  offer  of  service,  the 
Mayor  informed  them  that  their  request 
could  not  at  present  be  sanctioned ;  1)ut, 
as  soon  as  the  commander-in-chief  had 
appointed  his  superior  officers  he  would 
introduce  their  three  principal  men  to  the 
commandant  at  Vancouver,  who  would 
then  assign  them  to  such  duty  as  he  con- 
sidered best ;  meanwhile  they  should  be 
peaceable,  and  prepare  lists  of  the  men 
and  arms  at  their  disposal. 

Midnight  brought  the  following  offi- 
cers, and  appointments  made  by  General 
Lord  McDonald:  Major-Generals  Wool- 
mer  Williams  (Chief  of  Staff),  Lord  Et- 
roll  (commandant  at  Vancouver),  Pol- 
thorne,  K.C.B.  (commandant  at  New 
Westminster),  Colonel  Lord  Montroyal 
(2nd  Life  Guards),  Colonel  Lord  Vin- 
cent (17th  Lancers)  ;  Staff  Officers:  with 
Engineer  Captains  Anderson  and  Cra- 
ven ;  Lieut.-Cols.  Stampon  and  Viscount 
Valletort;  Majors  Wathen,  Adams, 
Wood,  and  Brigadier-General  Buchanan. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  igth  a 
number  of  officers  and  men  who  had  been 
trained  in  artillery  and  engineer  corps, 
were  employed  in  unloading  and  trans- 
porting several  batteries  of  guns  which 
had  arrived  during  the  night;  whilst  hun- 
dreds of  labourers  erected  earth-works  at 
Kitsilano,    English    Bay,    Stanley    Park. 
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and  other  points  where  it  was  proposed 
to  estabHsh  earthworks  which  would 
•command  the  entrance  to  Burrard  Inlet 
and  False  Creek  harbours ;  whilst  a  com- 
pany of  electrical  experts  formed  by  the 
^'B.  C.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany," were  engaged  in  connecting  up 
mines,  and  placing  obstacles  in  the  waters 
between  Atkinson  Point  and  the  interna- 
tional boundary ;  these  works  of  prepar- 
ation being  continued  by  relays  of  men 
throughout  the  entire  day  and  night. 

Although  some  professed  to  doubt  the 
effectiveness  of  these  defensive  plans  no 
intermission  was  allowed ;  indeed  larger 
forces  were  added  on  Tuesday  morning 
(20th  December),  immediately  after  a 
telegram  headed  Victoria  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Gen.  Woolmer  Williams, 
giving  confidential  information,  and  noti- 
fying his  early  arrival  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  which  would  ne- 
cessitate enquiry  and  probable  transpor- 
tation of  all  Japanese  subjects  under 
armed  guard  to  Lytton  and  Ashcroft ; 
^'war  having  been  practically  declared  by 
an  attempted  seizure  of  the  'Emperor  of 


India'  by  the  Mikado's  cruiser  'Kurama,' 
which  had  herself  been  captured." 

Lord  Etroll  (commanding)  immedi- 
ately upon  arriving  in  Vancouver  at  mid- 
night on  Sunday,  had  confirmed  the  or- 
der issued  by  the  Mayor  of  Vancouver 
sequestrating  all  Japanese  subjects,  and 
on  receipt  of  General  Williams'  tele- 
graphic instructions  the  Hindoo  brigade 
marched  them — as  prisoners — in  com- 
panies of  two  hundred  to  the  Armory, 
where  each  one  was  compelled  to  put  on 
fresh  clothes  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  plans,  or  other  information 
which  might  be  of  importance,  being  con- 
veyed to  the  interior  and  there  trans- 
ferred to  spies  of  other  nationalities  for 
transmission  to  the  Mikado's  officers. 

The  discarded  clothes  were  carefully 
searched  by  members  of  the  'Tntelligence 
Corps"  and  a  rich  harvest  of  plans, 
names  of  spies,  and  other  data. was 
found,  cunningly  hidden  in  the  clothing 
of  over  fifty  of  the  captives,  each  of 
whom  was  detained  for  further  investi- 
gation ;  whilst  those  on  whom  nothing 
incriminating  was  discovered  were  sent 
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cast  in  charge  of  a  company  of  British 
troops  and  a  large  body  of  armed 
Chinese  volunteers,  together  with  several 
engineer  officers  and  machine  guns. 

L'pon  Kiwza  Rieque  was  found  a  copy 
of  the  "J'ji  Shim])0,"  containing  a  war- 
like article  advocating  "an  invasion  and 
annexation  of  i5ritish  Cohiniljia,  in  order 
to  control  the  Pacific  trade  and  give 
jajian  a  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard  at 
h^s(|uimalt,"  plans  of  which  were  found 
secreted  in  the  clothes  of  one  Horan 
Toki ;  whilst  a  captaiji's  commission, 
signed  Aiikado  (Mutsuhito),  was  found 
in  possession  of  the  keeper  of  a  dry 
goods  store  passing  under  the  name  of 
Zenshori ;  these  three  were  immediately 
conducted  to  Generals  Williams  and  Et- 
roll.  by  Sowar  (Sergt)  Ottawa  Sing  and 
three  turbanned  Sikhs — Hazara,  Pola. 
and  Sisto  for  interrogation. 

Amongst  the  hundreds  of  volunteers 
arriving  hourly  were  many  officers  of  the 
P>ritish  and  United  States  armies;  of 
those  already  mentioned  Lord  Vincent 
had  been  visiting  his  birthplace  (Mon- 
treal), and  was  en  route  for  China, — he 
formerly  commanded  the  Royal  House- 
guards  and  served  in  South  Africa; 
whilst  :\Iajors  Wathen.  Adams,  and 
Wood,  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Lady- 
smith  ;  as  also  did  Sergt.-Major  Rich- 
ardson, V.C,  who  won  renown  at  Wolfe 
Spruit  in  the  Strathcona  Horse. 

Lord  Montroyal,  scion  of  an  ancient 
earldom  (2nd  Life  Guards),  was  visit- 
ing at  Victoria  and  immediately  offered 
his  services;  Major  Hughenson  and  Ma- 
jor Viscount  Valletort  arrived  from  Spo- 
kane, accompanied  by  the  three  famous 
guides,  Joe  Wendle,'  Frank  Kibbe  and 
Jack  Roddick. 

A  valuable  acquisition  to  the  engineer- 
ing service  was  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Craven,  an 
electrical  expert  from  Edison's  laboratory 
and  an  inventor  of  note, — he  having  de- 
signed a  combination  of  the  telephone 
and  phonograph  known  as  the  Electro- 
graph — who,  upon  being  given  brevet 
rank  as  Captain  of  Engineers,  (electrical 
branch),  was  ordered  to  connect  up  the 
headquarter  staff  (established  at  the 
Public  Market,  Westminster  Avenue), 
with  the  outlying  posts  at  Point  Grey, 
Steveston,  Ladner,  and  Stanley  Park, 
which  was  speedily  done, — the  principle  . 
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of  the  instrument  being-  the  transmission, 
by  direct  electrical  effect  on  a  vibrating 
diaphragm  without  audible  sound ;  so 
valuable  did  this  invention  prove  that 
brigadiers  and  commanding  officers  were 
able  to  change  front,  take  up  new  posi- 
tions, or  obtain  assistance  with  the  ut- 
most celerity,  and  without  possibility  of 
mistake  ;  for  an  ordinary  telephone  trans- 
mitter being  fixed  at  any  point,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  disconnect  the  phono- 
graph from  the  telephone  wire  and  re- 
verse it,  when  the  message  was  clearly 
repeated:  whilst  the  record  remained  as 
a  permanent  proof  of  the  order  having 
been  transmitted  correctly. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Stampon  of  the  United 
States  cavalry,  next  arrived  from  San 
Francisco,  with  some  three  hundred  vol- 
unteers whom  he  had  recruited ;  he  also 
brought  a  number  of  small  calibre  guns, 
principally  three  and  six-pounders,  and 
two  batteries  of  Howitzers  throwing 
high  into  the  air  a  50-lb.  shell  containing 
350  bullets  which  burst  before  reaching 
the  ground,  scattering  death  around. 

An  immense  number  of  these  weapons 
were  also  obtained  from  the  cruisers 
which  were  captured  by  the  Canadian 
fleet,  together  with  much  ammunition, 
amongst  which  was  an  entirely  new  de- 
scription of  shell  loaded  with  heavy 
charges  of  an  explosive  of  high  power 
and  entirely  unknown  to  the  British  offi- 
cers. These  vessels  also  carried  im- 
mense reserve  armaments  of  machine 
guns,  far  superior  in  range  and  rapidity 
of  fire  to  any  previously  known  by  the 
expert  engineers  or  artillerymen  of  the 
Canadian  force ;  every  cruiser  also  car- 
ried a  number  of  the  lighter  guns  which 
could  be  easily  landed  or  transported 
ashore. 

Lieut. -Col.  Stampon  w^as  assigned  to  a 
command  of  the  district  south  of  the  Fra- 
ser  from  Ladner  to  Westminster  Bridge 
where  he  came  into  touch  with  Lieut. - 
Cols.  Wathen  and  Adams  on  the  north 
side;  whilst  Major-Gen.  Polthorne  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Wood  organized  the  defence 
of  the  city  and  district  to  Burrad  Inlet, 
Lieut. -Col.  Hughenson  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Sea  Island,  Lulu  Island  and 
Annacis  Island,  assisted  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Viscount  Valletort,  who  was  in  charge 
from  Point  Grey  along  the  North  Arm. 
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Lords  Montroyal  and  Vincent  were  en- 
trusted with  the  organization  of  a  force 
of  mounted  rifles  and  field  artillery, 
while  Captains  Reid  and  Richardson, 
V.C,  were  ordered  to  defend  the  Nar- 
rows at  Stanley  Park ;  and  Lieut.  Rich- 
ardson of  Victoria,  whose  improvement 
of  the  Ross  rifle  justified  the  appoint- 
ment, was  made  inspector  of  rifles. 

The  first  order  of  Lord  Etroll  on  as- 
suming command,  was  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  non-combatants  to  Harrison 
Lake,  Chilliwack,  Agassiz,  and  points  to 
the  east  of  those  places  where  camps 
were  speedily  prepared  to  receive  them : 
whilst  reserves  of  food  supplies  were  be- 
ing gathered  together,  the  Hospital 
Corps  supervised  the  entraining  of  in- 
valids and  nurses  who  were  speedily  en 
route  for  Ashcroft  and  Kamloops, — the 
line  having  been  repaired  at  Basque,  and 
the  bridge  at  Kanaka  renovated  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  employees. 


Systematically,  but  rapidly,  non-com- 
batants left  the  city  deserted  except  for 
the  corporal's  guard  at  every  street  cor- 
ner, which  ultimately  resolved  itself  inta 
a  cordon  gradually  advancing  onwards 
towards   the   railway   line . 

The  evacuation  was  almost  completed 
when  a  vague  rumour  passed  amongst 
the  men  of  a  terrible  disaster,  and  by 
noon  on  the  22nd  it  was  generally  known 
that  A'ictoria  had  been  bombarded  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  enemy;  this  in- 
formation had,  however  been  fully  anti- 
cipated as  heavy  cannonading  had  been 
distinguishable  throughout  the  night. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor's  yacht  Dolphin  arrived  at  Steves- 
ton  and.  having  disembarked  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  McDonald, 
proceeded  up  the  Fraser  as  far  as  New 
Westminster — to  which  city  the  seat  of 
Government  was  transferred. 
(To  be  continued) 
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H.  H.  Blood,  a  noted  oil  expert  and 
member  of  the  California  Stock  and  Oil 
Exchange,  made  an  interesting  talk  on 
California  oil  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms,  Victoria,  Tuesday  night,  De- 
cember 28th.  Andrew  Gray,  President 
of  the  Marine  Iron  Works,  presided. 
Mr.  Blood  is  the  Fied  Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Oil  Company  of  B.  C, 
Ltd. 

In  speaking  of  the  industry,  he  said : 
"Oil  is  the  biggest  industry  in  California 
today.  Ten  years  ago  the  state  was  pro- 
ducing $4,000,000  worth  of  crude  oil ;  or 
against  $30,000,000  today — from  the  day 
of  lie  oil  to  75c. 

"Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a  mile 
of  pipe  line  in  the  state;  today  there  are 
4,500  miles — enough  to  reach  through 
the  Continent  to  St.  John's  and  then  half 
way  across  the  Ocean.  It  cost  $10,000 
per  mile  to  put  this  line  in  place,  thus 
making  a  total  of  $45,000,000  wrapped 
up  in  pipe-lines  alone.  Crude  oil  sells 
for  50  cents  per  bbl.  at  the  well.  It 
brings  $1.00  and  upwards  at  tidewater; 
so  you  see  the  marketing  companies 
make  their  profits  also. 

"The  great  California  Oilfields,  Lim- 
ited, an  English  corporation  financed  by 
Balfour  and  Guthrie,  of  London,  started 
with  an  investment  of  $100,000  six  miles 
away  from  the  proven  district.  They 
got  oil.  The  stock  is  paying  40  per  cent, 
today  and  the  company  has  bought 
$2,000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  past 
few  years.  You  could  not  buy  their 
holdings  for  $25,000,000.  I  say,  gentle- 
men,  the    Canadian    Pacific    Oil    Co.   of 


B.  C,  Limited,  officered  and  financed 
by  you  gentlemen  of  British  Columbia, 
has  the  opportunity  to  duplicate  the  suc- 
cess of  this  English  corporation.      The 

C.  P.  O.  Co.  of  B.  C,  Ltd.,  is  operating 
in  two  of  the  best  fields  of  the  State — 
Coalinga,  where  it  has  40  acres,  absolute- 
ly proven  with  producing  wells  on  three 
sides ;  Midway,  where  it  has  60  acres, 
with  the  Crandall  well,  2,700  bbls. ;  the 
St.  Lawrence  well,  4,000  bbls. ;  and  the 
Santa  Fe,  2,200  bbls.,  within  from  three- 
eighths  to  one  mile  west  of  the  Midway 
line  of  this  company.  Twelve  months 
ago  there  was  scarcely  a  derrick  stand- 
ing in  the  Midway  field.  Today  there 
are  100.  The  C.  P.  O.  Co.  of  B.  C, 
Ltd.,  should  pay  25  per  cent,  and  may 
be  33  per  cent,  per  annum.  All  we  have 
to  do  to  pay  this  dividend  is — get  a  2,000 
bbl.  well.  This  would  mean  $365,000 
per  annum,  figuring  oil  on  the  basis  of 
50  cents  at  the  well.  Figuring  on  1,500,- 
000  shares  outstanding  Treasury  stock, 
each  shareholder  would  get  40  per  cent, 
per  share  dividend  computing  his  stock 
on  the  basis  of  par,  or  $1.00  per  share. 
Stock  in  this  corporation  is  selling  for 
25  cents  per  share — thus  shareholders 
purchasing  now  at  25  cents  would  get 
four  times  this  amount,  or  the  grand 
total  of  160  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

"California  has  a  contract  haul  of 
65,000,000  bbls.  in  1910.  The  Japanese 
government  has  a  standing  ofl^er  to  con- 
tract for  10,000,000  bbls.  at  current  price, 
but  no  company  in  California  or  else- 
where is  prepared  to  give  bond  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  order. 
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"in  1908  California  produced  one-fifth 
tlu-  j)etroleum  of  tlic  world,  or  about 
$25,oc)0,(XX).  In  1909  this  state  will  pro- 
duce $30,000,000,  with  the  promise  of 
$35,000,000  in  1910.  Every  locomotive 
west  of  the  Rockies  and  between  New 
( )rleans  and  Portland  is  burning  oil  for 
fuel.  The  Japanese  steamship  lines  are 
all  equipped  with  oil  burners.  Eight  new 
battlcshijis  and  gunboats  being  built  for 
the  American  government  are  oil 
luirnors.  Oil  is  the  cheapest  fuel  from 
Lapc  Horn  to  Alaska,  three  bbls.  of  oil 
being  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal. 

"I  invoke  the  irrevocable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  to  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  oil  has  been  raised  from 
15  cents  to  65  cents  in  the  past  three 
years.  In  a  few  years,  yea,  even  months, 
it  will  be  $1  at  the  well.  Three  of  the 
oil  corporations  with  which  I  have  been 
identified  in  my  life  time — the  Sterling, 
Del  Ray  and  San  Joaquin,  are  heavy 
dividend  payers,  the  Sterling  having  last 
year  paid  its  entire  capitalization  in  divi- 
dends.    T    put   $800    into    one   of    these 


companies  and  sold  out  for  a  quarter 
million  dollars.  I  look  for  the  Midway 
field,  where  we  are  down  500  feet  to 
prove  a  sensation  in  the  oil  world.  The 
great  wells  already  brought  in — the  St. 
Lawrence,  4,000  bbls.  per  day  ;  the  Santa 

Fe,  2,200  bbls.  per  day;  the  Crandall, 
2,700  bbls.  per  day ;  all  ,from  three- 
eighths  to  a  mile  away  from  the  western 
boimdary  line  of  the  C.  P.  Co.  of  B.  C, 
Ltd.,  holdings  afford  ample  reason  to 
base  these  conclusions.  The  structure 
and  formation  of  the  country  is  all  the 
same,  and  as  water  seeks  its  level,  so  does 
oil.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
this  company  should  not  get  a  well  as  big 
if  not  bigger  than  any  of  those  already 
brought  in.  Not  in  any  spirit  of  boast- 
fulness  or  braggadocia,  gentlemen,  I  am 
here  to  stand  or  fall  on  my  record.  In 
my  experience  covering  twelve  and  a  half 
years  in  California  oil,  I  have  drilled  59 
wells.  I  am  now  drilling  the  60th  for 
the  C.  P.  O.  Co.  of  B.  C,  Ltd.  I  have 
vet  to  experience  the  sensation  of 
failure." 


Deliciously  Sweet 

^=w*^!^^5 

Made    from   the   soundest   fruit,    with 
absolute  cleanliness  in  preparation,  pre- 
served in  heavy  syrup,  the 

E.  D.   SMITH 

m^^mm 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserves  are  delicious 
in    taste.      The    best    grade    granulated 

(^M^& 

sugar  is  used ;  preserves  are  in  glass  jars 
only.     Everyone  appreciates  their  excel- 
lence. 

^^ 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

^^^^^^^K^ 

Equal  to  best  imported,  and  at  a  lower 
price.     Why  not  buy  Canadian  Goods? 
If   you    want    to    decorate   your   lawn 
remember    I    have    as    fine    Shrubs    and 
Trees  as  any  in  Canada.    The  newest  and 
best   varieties    Xurserv    Stock    for    fruit 

L  Ml. 

T^'T^iKJ^ 

r^;(*^l 

^g 

1^ 

growing  and  ornamental  purposes. 

E. 

D.  SMITH    -  FRUIT  FARMS  - 

WINONA.  ONTARK 

) 
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HOW  TO  PRESERVE 

STRENGTH 

AND   RETAIN  THE  POWERS 


Interesting  and  instructive  remarks 
to  men  of  all  ages  on  "How  to  Pre- 
serve Strength  and  Retain  the  Pow- 
ers." A  brief  treatise  on  Nervous 
Exhaustion,  Loss  of  Strength,  and 
Debility  in  Men.  This  book  not  only 
contains  valuable  remarks  on  how  to 
preserve  strength  and  retain  the 
powers  to  an  advanced  age,  but  points 
out  the  best  means  of  restoring  Ex- 
hausted Vitality,  Poverty  of  Nerve 
Force,  Mental  Depression,  and  will 
especially  interest  those  who  wish  to 
create  Vitality,  increase  Nerve  Sta- 
mina, renew  the  Vital  Forces,  or  fit 
themselves  for  business,  study,  or 
marriage.  Sent  sealed  and  FREE. 
Write  today. 

The  Agate  Institute 

55  University  Street    =  -     Montreal,  P.Q. 


The  Leading 
Mail  Order  House 
of  Alberta 

For  Furniture f  ^ugs 

Linoleums,  Oilcloths 
La.ce  Curtains 
T)rapery  Material 


Write  for  Catalogue  -Just  out 

The  Calgary  Furniture 
Store,  Limited 

F.  F.  Higgs,  Manager 
P.   O.   Box  60  Calgary,  Alta. 


Are  The  Dear  Chaps  Annoying 

Do  You  Find  Them  a  Bore, 

Do  They  Make  Your  Hands  Rough 

And  Your  Charming  Lips  Sore  ? 

Then  Pray  Heed  The  Advice 

We  Have  Offered  Before  : 

Use 

Royal  Crown  Witch  Hazel  Soap 

'Tis  a  Dainty — Efficient — Toilet  Expedient 
Recommended  for  Chaps  and  Tan 
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For  Boys      UNIVERSITY    SCHOOL     For  Boys 

KSTARLISIIED    1898 

VICTORIA,  BRITISH  COLUIVIBIA 

Easter  term  began  Jan.  11th.  Extensive  nioilern  brick  buildings.  Fifteen  acres 
of  plaving  fields.  Accommodation  for  200  boys.  Large  and  fully-equipped  gjm- 
Uiisium.  Indoor  rifle  ranyre.  Organized  cadet  coips.  Musketry  instruction.  Chemi- 
cal laboratory.     Football  and  cricket.     Recent  successes  at  McGill  and  R.  M.  C. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  Bursar.  

Warden:  REV.  W.  W.  BOLTON,  M.A.  (Cambridge) 
Principals:  R.  V.  HARVEY,  M.A.  (Camb.)        J.  C.  BARNACLE,  ESQ.  (Lond.  Univ.) 

assisted  by  a  resident  staff  of  university  men. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(lilSIITEB) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12   and   14  Pembroke  St.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


St.  Ann's  Academy 

VICTORIA,   B.   C. 

Pounded   1858 


Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls — • 
Students  prepared  for  Entrance,  High 
School  and  University  Matriculation 
certificates. 

Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments. Special  attention  given  to  refine- 
ment of  manners.  A  thoroughly 
equipped   addition   under   construction. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during 
the    year. 

For    particulars,    address 

THP    SISTER    STTFERIOR. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and    Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  the  Church 

of  England 

Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal  Culture,   Domestic   Science,  etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
the   Principal. 
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Margaret  Eaton  School 

of.... 

Literature  and  Expression 


English  Literature,  French  and  Ger- 
min.  Physical  Culture,  Voice  Culture, 
Singing,  Interpretation  and  Dramatic 
Art. 

Send  for  Calendar. 


North   St.,  TORONTO 
MRS.    SCOTT    RAFF  -  Principal 


for  the  february  Jlssue 

In  the  next  issue  Mr.  L.  McLeod  Gould,  who  is 
contributing  a  series  of  articles  on  "Secondary 
Education  in  Canada,"  will  tell  of  St.  Hilda's  Col= 
lege  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  St.  Ann's  Academy  at  Vic= 
toria,  B.C.,  and  the  Margaret  Eaton  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression  at  Toronto,  Ont.  Each 
month  he  will  continue  the  series,  setting  forth 
the  various  advantages  offered  by  the  different 
prominent  educational  establishments  whose  ad= 
vertisements  appear  in  Westward  Ho! 


QJestern 
Canada's 
Greatest 
School 

336  Hastings  St.  West 
Vancouver,  B  C. 

Uancouver  Business  Institute 

Youngest  in  British   Columbia,  yet   it 
hcis   a   larger   equipment   than   all  the 
others  combined.        Merit  and  truthful 
advertising  the  reason  for  our  growth. 
New  Year  term  opens  January  8,  1910. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  J.  SPROTT,  B.A.         J.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq. 

Manager                                     Sec-Treasurer 
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DRINK 


TOBACCO  AND 
DRUG    HABITS 


CURED 


New  System  of  Treatment.  Recently  Discovered  Remedy  that  Cures  Rapidly 
and  Permanently.  Marvellous  Results  obtained  that  make  our  remedy  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Modern  Medicine.  Patients  cured  secretly  at  their  own  homes 
against  their  own  will  and  knowledge.  No  suffering,  no  injections,  no  loss  of 
time,   or  detention   from   business,  no   bad  after   effects. 


FREE! 


FREE!    FREE! 


We  send  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  our  64-page  book,  which  fully  explain:-  our 
modern  system  of  treatment,  of  how  the  Drink,  Tobacco  and  Drug  habits  can  be 
rapidly  overcome  and  cured.  Tliis  book  is  sent  in  a  plain  envelope,  sealed  from 
observation,  so  no  one  can  tell  what  your  letter  contains.  All  correspondence 
absolutely  secret  and  confidential.     Address: 

DE  SILVA  INSTITUTE,  55  University  St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Bound  Volumes  of  Westward  Ho  I==Vols.  I.  to  V.=-now  ready  for 
delivery.       $1.50,  by  mail  $1.75      Westward  Ho  !  Publishing  Co. 


B.  e.   DETECTIVE  SERVICE 

Operatives  for  every  class  of 

Civil,    Criminal    and    Commercial 

Investigrations. 

B.    S.    BABON,    Supt. 

Head    Office:    207    and   208    Crown    Bldg., 

VANCOUVBB,   B.C. 
"hloodhounds  Kepi." 


Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  5hrubs,  Bulbs  and 
Flowering  Plants 

Write  for  1909  Catalogue— its  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


MARKS 


PATENTS 

I  AND    TRADE 

Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRITTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full  infor- 
mation.    Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granville 
Street,   Vancouver,    B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 

Send  two  2o.  stamps,  post- 
aM,  for  a  copy  of  my  beau- 

tliully  liluHtrated  booklet, 
"Country  and  Kuburbnu 
Homes,"  full  of  inierest- 
Ing,  Vdlurtble  and  practi- 
cal informatiou  for  home 
builders 

E.  8TANUY  MITTON,  ARCHITECT.  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


.lonx  Kendall  Authkk  V.  Kexah 

F.C.A.  A.C.A. 

Eli  Moorhouse,  f.c.a.,  c.p.a. 


Kendall,  Seiuell  &  Co* 

Chartered  cAccounianis 
and  (Auditors 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C 

and  at 
Ne-w  York,  N.  Y.      London,  Eng. 
Seattle,  Wash.         Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Vancouver  Baths 

Electric  Light  and  Thermal  Baths 
Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 
Needle  Spray 

Electric  Treatments  a  Specialty 

PROP. 

MISS  BACKETT,  LOND.  (Eng.)  CERT. 

437  Pender  Street  West,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


"Do   It  cHpl^  I    'w'isfwlRD 


HOI 
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^hfO  House  in  West- 
V-    em    Canada    car- 
ries the  assortment  of 
manufactnred  and  raw 
furs  to  select  as  this 
pioneer  establishment. 

Write  for  booklet. 


San  Francisco  Fur  Co. 

E.  A.  ROBERTS 

The  oldest  established 
Furrier  in  'Va.ncou'ver 

919  Granville  Street.  Vancouver,  B.C. 


When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
edition,  catalogue  or  any 
high  class  edition  in  which 
high  class  plate  work  and 
art  work  is  required 

Gome  direct  to  the 
right  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  @. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
MAKERS     OF-    TH 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  desig-n  in  clay 

HIGH     GRADE    CUXS 


ai)VI":ktisi.\(;  sectio.x,  westwaku  iio!  magazine 


Orchard  Supplies 


It  is  now  time  to  pl.iii  next 
season's  operations  in  the  gar- 
den and  orchard.  You  should 
have  our  catah^guc  and  study  it 
carefully. 

It  will  liolp  you  to  get  var- 
ieties suitable  for  your  condi- 
tions. It  will  remind  you  of 
your  needs  in  the  line  of  gen- 
eral sui)plies  and  orchard  ma- 
chinery. 

Remember  that  Henry's  trees 
are  grown  in  British  Columbia 
under  the  same  conditions  that 
they  will  meet  with  in  your 
orchard. 

Send  for  catalogue  today. 


M.  J.  HENRY 

Henry's  Nurseries 
3010  Westminster  Rd., Vancouver 


REMARKABLE 

RESULTS 

Some  of  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Company  during  1908  were  as  follows: 

Applications   received $10,01 1,253.00 

Insurances   issued    8,690,944.00 

Net  Premium  Income...  2,119,583.57 

Total  Income   2,577,890.18 

Payments  to  beneficiaries 

and   policyholders 963,047.22 

Addition  to  Reserve  for 
protection  of  policy- 
holders      1,170,882.00 

THE 

Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Major  W.  B.  Barwis  -  District  Mgr. 
H.  D'A.  Birmingham  -  -  -  Cashier 
Molson's  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


A  LIBRARY  IN  TEN  VOLUMES 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN    KDITIOX 


THE  FAMOUS 


Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia 

The  most  up-to-date  of  all 
Books  of  Reference,  contain- 
ingr  50,000  articles  profusely 
illustrated.  Bound  in  Half 
Iieather.  The  best  Bncyclopedia 
ever   published. 

Only  Five  Sets  -  No  More 


"While  they  last 
PRICE     -     -     - 


$25.00 


TheThomson  Stationery  Co. 

Iiimited  Iiiability 
325  Hastings  St.  West  -  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


THE 


PIONEERS 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


x\uthorized    Capital $500,000.00 

Subscribed  Capital   $350,000.00 


Head    Office: — Brandon,   Man. 
A.  C.  FRASER        -        -        -       President 
HUGH  R.  CAMERON    -   Managing  Director 

Chief   Agencies    in    British    Columbia: 

Vancouver   C.  P.  S.  Christie 

Victoria   J.  A.  Turner 

Nelson   H.  W.  Robertson 


A  Canadian  Company 
For  Canadian  People 


'mm> 


Aromatic 
Schiedam 


The  Purest 

of  all  Spirits  in 

the  Best  of  all   Forms. 

WOLFE'S 

SCHNAPPS 


A  beverage  for  all  times  and  all  weathers,  for  men  and 
women,  the  healthy  or  the  ailing. 

It  is  the  BEVERAGE  that  BENEFITS.  Not  simply  a 
thirst  quencher,  not  merely  a  stimulant,  but  just  the  purest, 
mas':  inspiriting,  and  most  health-infusing  spirit  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  and 
therefore  secures  immunity  from  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and   Urinary  organs. 

Wolfe's  Schnapps  not  only  combines  happily  with  Soda 
or  other  aerated  waters,  but  is  admirable  as  a  Pick-me-up, 
Tonic,  or  Digestive. 

Every  Home  should  keep  this  splendid  Domestic 
Safeguard. 

A  Glass  in  the   Morning,  another   at  Night, 
Braces  the  system,  and  keeps  the  heart  light. 


Agents Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores. 

J.  Collcott  CSL  Co.,  ^'I^orr'sufe?-  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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MONEY  JOHN  J.  BHNFIELO  estd 

TO  REAL  ESTATE,  Ijy 

LOAN  INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS.  |gQ| 

607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Investments 
Guaranteed 

Canadian  Financiers  Limited 

cAuthorized  Capital    -     -    $2,000,000 

Erecutors.  Trustees,  Adminisfr^tors 

T^eceivers,  Assignees,  Guardia.ns 

■p.  Donnelly,  Gen.  Mgr.            c4.  F.  cArnold,  Sec. 

Head  Office: 
632  Gra.nville  Street,  Vancowver,  B.C. 

Estates 
cManaged 

Main  Office 

450  Gra  ville 
Street 

VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia 


C.    D.    RAND 

REAL    ESTATE    BROKER 

Agent  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the  Auction 
Sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C. 


Branch  Office 

Second 
Avenue 

Prince  Rupert 

British  Columbia 


STOCKS   AND    BONOS 


MEMBER  SPOKANE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


VICTOR    A.   G.   ELIOT 


1203  GOVERNMENT  STREET 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 


GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  THE  PIONEER  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO, 

JOHN    A.   TURNER 

Victoria  Brokerage  Co. 

REAL  ESTATE,  COMMISSION  AND  INSURANCE  AGENT 

Room  11,  McGregor  Block  VICTORIA,   B.C. 


V.  F.  G.  GAMBLE 


P.O.  Box  282 


SAMUEL  HARRISON 


SAMUEL   HARRISON   &   CO. 


MINING    AND    INVESTMENT    BROKERS 
PORTLAND  CANAL  SHARES 
Agents  for  the  Stewart  Townsite 

Portland  Canal,  B.C.  PRINCE    RUPERT,     B.C. 
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1122  GOVERNMENT  STREET 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 


BEVAN    BROS.    &    GORE 

MEMBERS    VANCOUVER  STOCK   EXCHANGE 

MINING  STOCKS   BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


513  PENDER  STREET 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER— We 
are  exclusive  dealers  in  British 
Columbia  Timber  Lands.  No  better 
time  to  buy  than  now,  for  investment 
or  immediate  logging.  Write  us  for  any 
sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler,  407  Hast- 
ings  St.,   Vancouver,  B.C. 


I  WANT  TO  BUY  ALL  KINDS  OF 
I  books.  Write  me  for  quotations. 
Edwin  J.  Galloway,  Old  Book  Store,  782 
Granville    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 


FOR  THE  VISITOR— The  Granville 
Cafe — $5.00  meal  tickets  for  $4.50. 
Four  course  dinner,  25c.  Special  break- 
fast, 15c.  Neat,  clean,  homelike.  762 
Granville  St.,  opposite  Opera  House, 
Vancouver,   B.C.      W.   F.   Winters. 


AWNING  MANUFACTURERS  —  Awn- 
ings for  Yacht  or  House.  Ham- 
mocks, Cushions,  Deck  Chairs,  etc. 
Langridge  &  Co.,  1039  Granville  Street, 
Vancouver,    B.C. 


WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES— 

TIMBER.  MILLS,  LHNO 

E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY.  Broker 

p.  O.  Box  198  REVELSTOKE,  B.  C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

FRUIT  FARMS 

in  the  Glorious  Kootenay. 


I  have  for  sale  5,  10  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and 
in  fruit.  Write  for  illustrated  literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 
reouest. 


M.  BRYDGES, 

Imperial  Bank  Block, 

Nelson,  B.  C, 

Canada. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

Effingham   House, 

Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C.,  England. 
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Have  you 

ever 

investi= 

gated  the 

possibilities 

of  Fruit 

Culture 

in  the 

Kamloops 

District^ 


I  shall  be 
pleased  to 

have  you 

write  me 
for 

literature 
and  prices. 

DO 

IT 

TO=DAY 


WALTER  U.   HOMFRAY 

Fruit  and  Farm  Land  Specialist  =-  Kamloops,  B.C. 
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The  Canadian 

Renard  Road  Transportation 

Company,  Limited 


OFFICERS   AND    DIRECTORS 

President   Charles  S.   Douglas,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents   C.  F.  Law,  Esq.;    E.  W.  MacLean,  Esq. 

Managing  Director   C.   C.  Knight,  Esq. 

Secretary-Treasurer   George  A.   Davidson,   Esq. 

BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS 

Charles  S.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  E.  W.  MacLean,  Esq.,  President 
Vancouver;  Director  British  Western  Pacific  Development 
Columbia  Refining  Company,  Company,  Limited;  Vice-Presi- 
Limited.  dent  Southeast  Kootenay  Rail- 
Major  J.  Duff  Stuart,  Vice-President  way  Company;  Director  Domin- 
Clark  &  Stuart  Co.;  President  ion  Trust  Company,  Limited. 
Western  Canadian  Trust  Co.;  W.  D.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Vice-President 
Vice-President  Canadian  Wood  Pacific  Coast  Fisheries,  Limited; 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Vice-President  The  Western  De- 
Charles     F.     Law,     Esq.,     Investment  velopment  Company,  Limited. 

Broker,  Vancouver,  B.C.  James   Main,   Esq.,   Hardware   Merch- 

Charles  Nelson,  Esq.,  Druggist,  Van-  ant,  Vancouver,  B.   C. 

couver,   B.   C.  Charles    B.     Knight,    Esq.,     President 

Thomas   Duke,   Esq.,   Merchant,   Van-  Saskatchewan-Alberta      Collieries, 

couver,   B.C.;   Member  Vancouver  Limited;     Director    Saskatchewan 

School   Board.  Mortgage  Corporation,  Etc. 

HEAD  OFFICE  : 

305=309  Winch  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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STOCK  ISSUE 

The  Western  Pacific  Development  Company,  Limited,  has  been  authorized 
to  sell  1250  shares  of  this  company's  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $100  per  share,  on 
the  following  terms — 25  per  cent,  cash  with  the  application,  25  per  cent,  in  three 
months,  25  per  cent,  in  six  months  and  the  balance  of  25  per  cent,  in  nine  months' 
time.     For  further  information  apply  to  the 

Western  Pacific  Development 
Company,  Limited 

Telephone  5046  305=309  Winch  BIdg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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The  titpe 
to  make  mone/ 


IS  ^ 


beginning 
of  tbings" 


If  you  kne%v  only  half  as  much  as  %ve  do 
about  ivhat  is  planned  for 

Ne  wport 

You  wouldn't  wait  a  minute  longer,  but  would  at  once  secure 
a  piece  of  property  there. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  railroad  now  being  built  to 
Newport,  and  the  rich  agricultural,  mining  and  mineral  wealth 
that  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  this  new  seaport  on 
Howe  Sound. 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  will  mail  you  booklet  and 
put  your  name  on  our  free  list  for  the  Nezvport  News. 


The  British  American  Trust  Co.,  Limited 


Land  cAgents 


43 1  Seymour  Street  VANCOUVER,  B,C, 
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We  want  you  to  know  that 

Lynn  Park  Gardens  is  the  Suburb 

de  Luxe  of  the  City  of  Vancouver 


No  better  money  maker  ever  existed,  for  the  wide 
awake  and  enterprising  man  than  Vancouver  Real  Estate. 
The  fortunes  of  British  Columbia  have  been  made  from 
Land^ — Vancouver  land. 

Lynn  Park 

Q  A RDE  NS 

is  level  land,  free  from  stone,  high  and  dry — near  the 
new  car  line,  and  will  soon  be  selling  in  lots  for  what  we 
are  now  asking  as  acres. 

Price  To=day,  $300  Per  Acre 

Fill  up  the  accompanying  coupon  and  mail  at  once. 
It  will  prove  a  good  opening  for  the  New  Year. 

VANCOUVER  SUBURBAN  INVESTMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Gentlemen, — Enclosed  please  find  $ 

deposit  on acres  Lynn  Valley  Gardens. 

Kindly  select  for  me  the  best  available  at  the  price,  and  oblige 
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Dms  Salts,  $35. 
Silk-UBcd,  $3«  aad  $3S. 


"Wtat  Men  Wear" 

We  should  like  to  send  yon 
or  give  you  a  copy  of  the  new 
Semi-ready  Style  Book,  show- 
ing you  "What  Men  Wear." 

Besides  picturing  the  latest 
fashions  for  men  the  book 
shows  the  proper  dress  for  all 
occasions- 

In  fine  tailoring  we  show 
sample  Suitings  and  Overcoat- 
ings in  prices  ranging  from  $1*^ 
up  to  $25  and  $30, 


Tndeiiatk 


Btmi-ttvUi^  ©atlnrittg 

Business  Suits,  $12.00  to $35.00 

Overcoats,  $15.00  to   $30.00 

Raincoats,  $10.00  to  $30.00 

English  Gaberdeen  Raincoats,  $15.00  to   $30.00 

Five  thousand  garments  to  select  from  at  the  Semi-Ready  Wardrobe. 


B.   WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

EXCLUSIVE   AGENTS   FOR   SE  M  l-READY  TAI  LORI  NG 
CLOTHIERS  AND  HATTERS  614  YATES  ST.,  VICTORIA,    B.C. 


THERE   IS 


MONEY  IN  OIL 


The  California  Oil  Fields  are  unrivalled  for  productiveness  and 
permanency  and  offer  every  inducement  to  the  cautious  investor — 
both  large  and  small — to  secure  a  profitable  investment. 


u 


Shares  are  offered  at  25c,  but  will  be  advanced  to  50c  on 
February  1st.  OiDerations  are  in  progress.  Do  not  neglect  this 
opportunity — but  write  today  for  our  prospectus — it  may  be  the 
means  of  making  you  independent. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Oil  Co.  of  B.  C. 

LIMITED 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  VICTORIA,  B.C. 

413  Hastings  St.  638  View  St. 


r?  o 


O  <-' 


o 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  WEST 

EBRUARY  I  O  I  O 


T)rawn  by  J.  H.  '^aucl^e 


One  Dollar 
Per  Year 


DIAMONDS 


FIRST    QUALITY 


DIRECT    IMPORTATION 


We  import  the  highest  grade  Diamonds,  direct  from  the  most 
expert  cutters  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp. 

We  cover  more  territory  than  any  other  jewellery  house  in 
Canada,  and  cater  to  the  demand  of  her  five  greatest  Cities,  which 
throws  upon  our  shoulders  a  responsibility  of  no  light  order. 

The  time  has  come,  when  Canada's  millions  demand  the  best 
of  the  world's  productions  and  manufactures,  and  incidentally  the 
finest  quality  diamonds  ever  taken  from  the  lap  of  mother  earth. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  give  them  these. 

The  men  who  choose  our  diamonds  are  widely  trained  in 
fields  of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  our  large  buying 
ability  secures  for  us  the  choice  of  the  product  of  the  largest 
cutting  houses. 

Our  mail  order  service  is  an  important  part  of  our  great 
organization.  Through  this  medium  we  offer  an  out  of  town 
service  most  advantageous  to  these  who  cannot  come  into  personal 
business  touch  with  us. 

Our  compact,  illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  mailed 
to  you  on  application. 


HENRY  BIRKS  6:  SONS,  LTD. 


DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 


Geo.  E.  Trorey,  Man,  Director 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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WHERE 
TO  STAY^ 


I  nOTELS,T0URL5T^^''nEALT]t  RESORTS,  CAFES,  HmsH 


Newly  Built  and  Furnished. 
Rates  $2  per  day. 


Bigr  Game  Shooting-.       Excellent  FlBhlmjr. 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 


Rates  $2  a  day  and  np. 

The 

King  Edward 

Hotel 


BEIiIi  ft  MTTRRAT,  Proprietors. 
BNDBRBT,    B.C. 


,1. 


Jhe  'Datch^On'^h 


Is  the  last  ivord  among  Vancou- 
ver's  popular  cafes.      Its  unique  ap- 
pointments—unsurpassed cuisine,  excellent 
orchestra  and  prompt  service — tell  the 
story  of  its  success.      You  zuill  alivays 
X^     fif^d  congenial  company  there. 

J,  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 


t 


Stanley  Park  Stables 

Your   impressions  of    Vancouver— the  "Sunset  ©ity*'— will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  eity    and    Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in    one    of   our   comfortable    Hacks,   Broughams,    \ 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 


STANLEY 

aiex.  Mitchell,  Mqr. 


PARK    STHBLES 


YfllVeOUYER,  B.C. 
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Hotel  Dominion 

Is  the  recognized  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  for  visitors  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  On  arrival  take  your 
baggage  to  the  large  Brow^n  Auto  Bus 
which  carries  you  to  the  hotel  free. 

Rates — American,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

European,   50c   and   up. 


T.  BAyHXS,  Proprietor. 
Abbott    Street        -        VAITCOUVEB,    B.C. 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTEMY 

TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAR,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing-    amid    the 
finest  scenery  and  surroundings  in 
Amer  ca,  apply  for  particulars 
to 

GEO.   P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

NELSON,  B.  C. 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


stay  at 


'^niw 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
P.  O.  BZIiODBAXT,  Proprietor. 

American    Plan     $1.25  to  $2.00 

European    Plan     50c  to  $1.00 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 


I 

^^^1 

^         VICTORIA,Bc 

TheMost  Refined  Hotel 

IN  THE  Capital  City. 

^  .VA^o'^Ti35rooms1!!ot\, 

t^    M       40WITHBATH  Cq,  ''ID 

<,,tf    [attached  J  W^'i 

H^^"     Free  Bus     '^'^ 

Stephen  Jones,Prop. 
Thos.Stevenson,  Mgn 

1 

^^^1 
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Rates,  SI. 00  up 


~1  "Twelve  Stories  of 
1     Solid  Comfort" 


Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210rooms,135  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 
English  Grill. 


Seattle's  House  of  Comfort 


Hotel  Washington  Annex 

Canadian  visitors  to  Seattle  invariably 
make  this  hotel  their  headquarters.  It 
is  centrally  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
theatre  and  shopping  section.  Modern 
in  every  particular  with  excellent  cui- 
sine and  service.  Auto  'bus  meets  all 
trains  and  boats.     Wire  reservation. 

J.  H.  DAVIS,  Prop. 


UP  XORTH  where  British  Columbia  borders  Alaska  at  the  head  of 
Portland  Canal,  a  new  mining  camp — rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead — is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.     You  perhaps  have  some 
inkling  of  the  phenomenal  discoveries  already  made — possibly  you   are 
sufficiently  interested  to  want  to  keej)  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 
If  so  subscribe  for 

THE 

f  0rtknb  (Hanal  Minn 


Published  weekly  at  Stewart,  B.C.,  at  $5.00  per  year.     Write  for  sample 
copies  to  the  Vancouver  office  of 


Publishers 


P.  F.  GODENRATH  &  CO. 

536  Hastings  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Extraordinary  Offer 


A  Newspaper  and  a  Magazine  for  only  25  cents  more  than 

the  price  of  one 

Cbe  Calgary  meeWy  Berald  Regular  rate  $1 .00  a  year 

and.... 
Westward  Bo  !   magazine      -  -    Regular  rate  $1.00  a  year 

BOTH  ?s.  $1,25 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  the  readers  of  Western  Canada  had 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  two  such  first  class  publications 
for  so  little  money. 

The  Weekly  Herald  is  the  best  weekly  paper  published 
between  Winnipeg  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  containing  each 
week  all  the  live  news  of  the  world  as  well  as  many  specially 
written  articles  of  interest  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
the  Middle  West. 

Westward  Ho !  is  a  purely  Western  literary  and 
exploitation  Magazine,  containing  short  stories  by  some  of 
the  best  Canadian  writers,  printed  on  fine  quality  paper  and 
well  illustrated  with  half-tone  cuts. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  printed  below  and  return  at  once, 
with  your  remittance  to  the  Westward  Ho !  Magazine. 

The  AYeshvard  Ho! 

536  Hastings  St.,  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Enclosed    please    find    $1.25,    for    which    send    me  the 
Calgary  Weekly  Herald  and  Westward  Ho!  for  one  year. 

Name    

P.  0 

Province    

Date 
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Westward  Ho!  Magazine 

-THE     MAGAZINE     OF     THE     WEST'' 

MARCH  NUMBER 


A  Psychological  Study 

TA:\irKKI.\(;  with  TUE  occult John  /?.  Meado 

Six  Short  Stories 

II  IS  MEASURE  OF  SUCCESS Nigel  Tounwin- 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  DIAMOND  BROOK.  .  .A.  Clark  McCunhj 
in'  ORDER  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT.  .  .Beth  Porter  Sherwood 

.1  ACK    W.  Errrard  Edmonds 

A  LNROMANTIC  ROMANCE Comfanee  Blessing  Smith 

TTfE  PEAK  OF  TERROR E.  Elliot  Stocl- 

Nature  Study 

SO:\IE  PACIFIC  WHALING  STORIES Bomiycastle  Dale 

A  Literary  Criticism 

ril  K  POE.MS  OF  ROBERT  W.  SERVICE Bohert  A.  Hood 

Miscellaneous  Articles 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK Marguerite  Erans 

WHEAT— WEST \V.  A.  Roth  well 

PROGRESSIVE  COMMUNITY  VY^JAQITY... Ernest  McGaffeij 


The  April  issue  will  be  a  "  Home-seekers'  "  Edition,  telling  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  Great  West,  and  will  embrace  a  score  of  ably  written 
illustrated  articles  by  representative  men  in  Alanitoba,  Saskatchewan. 
Alberta  and  British   Columbia. 
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Tampering  With  The  Occult 

JOHN  R.  MEADER— The  author 
of  a  timely  article  in  the  March  num- 
ber, "Tampering  with  the  Occult,"  is 
one  of  the  best  known  investigators 
in  psychical  research,  the  psychology 
of  so-called  spooks,  dreams,  and  the 
mysterious  manifestations  of  mental 
forces  in  this  country.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  Ghost  Hunt  of 
Science,"  "The  Spook  Detective," 
"What  Dreams  Are  Made  Of,"  "After 
Death — What?"  and  other  psycholo- 
gical articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  national  magazines.  Recently 
Mr.  Meader  has  attended  the  seances 
given  in  New  York  by  the  famous 
Eusapia  Palladino,  the  Italian 
medium,  and  his  observations  and 
scientific  investigations  in  this  line 
made  an  important  contribution  to 
things  occult.  While  he  fully  be- 
lieves in  the  power  of  mentality  in 
various  manifestations  in  the  material 
world,  Mr.  Meader  is  naturally  by  no 
means  carried  away  by  any  of  the 
fallacies  of  so-called  spiritualism.  He  himself  lives  eminently  in  the  domain 
of  the  present  and  concerns  himself  in  life  largely  with  material  things.  He 
is  a  man  of  thoroughly  practical  ideas  and  notable  achievement  as  a  writer 
and  editor  and  a  student  and  practical  teacher  of  youth.  It  was  Mr.  Meader 
who  managed  William  R.  Hearst's  farm  for  boys,  which  he  established  in 
New  Jersey. 


Progressive  Com- 
munity Advertising 

ERNEST  McGAFFEY  will  out- 
line in  the  March  issue  the  remark- 
able community  enterprise,  existing 
on  Vancouver  Island,  British  Colum- 
bia, for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
the  resources  of  the  "Isle  o'  Dreams" 
with  a  view  to  attracting  settlers  and 
capital.  Mr.  McGaffey  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Vancouver  Island  Devel- 
opment League,  and  besides  doing  a 
magnificent  work  to  induce  immigra- 
tion to  one  of  the  wealthiest  sections 
of  Canada's  most  westerly  province, 
finds  time  to  indulge  his  literary 
tastes — both  prose  and  verse — in  the 
leading    magazines    of    this    continent. 
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Send  This 

Coupon  To-day 

Wliere   we   have  no 

dealer,  we  sell  by  mail. 

Mattress  shipped  by 

express,  prepaid. same 

day  check  is  received. 

Beware  of  imitations. 

Look    for  the    name 

Ostermoor   and    our 

trade  mark  label 

sewn  on  end. 


Tear  off 
this  Coupon 


The  Alaska  Bf.dding  Co..  Ltd. 

Point  DouKlas  Ave.  Winnipeg. 

Without  obhgation  on  mv  part,  please  send  me 
your    illustrated    booklet  "The  Test  of  Time,"  so 

that  1  may  learn  by  word  and  picture  the  wonderful 
sleep-inducing  properties  of  the  Ostermoor  Mattress. 
Also  please  send  me  name  of  the  Ostermoor  dealer  here. 


Name. 


Address. 


STERMOOR 


It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Ostermoor  or  to 

you  to  attempt  to   describe  it   in   this  small 

space,  or  tell  how  it  is  built  of  soft,  springy, 

uniform  Ostermoor  sheets  which  can  never  lose 

their  shape  or  get  lumpy.     Therefore,  we  want 

to  send  the  book  and  tell  you  of  thirty  nig-hts^ 

free  trial  and  the  exclusive  Ostermoor  features. 

Fill  out  the  coupon,  and  the  book  will  be  sent  by 

rrtnin  mail.     It  will  be  worth  your  while. 

THE   ALASKA   BEDDING   COMPANY,  Limited, 

Point  Douglas  Avenue,  Winnipeg. 


Sizes  and  Prices 

2  fmt  6  In.  wide,  CQ  CA 

3(e«twlde,301bi.  11.00 

3  feet  S  in.  wide,   I  7  en 

4  feet  wide,  40  Ibt.  14.00 

4  teet  6  In.  wide,  I  C  An 
46  1bi.  '«'•"" 

All  6  feet  3  Inehei  lon^. 
Express  Charges  Prepaid. 

In  two  parts.  t:o  cents  extra 


Don't  Forget 

S^^l  of  A^lberta 

''The  Faultless  Flour'' 

V 

Makes 

Calgary  iGVlGCZ 

Bread 


Milling 

Company 

Limited 


Calgary 
and 

Vancou- 
ver 
Canada 
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Marginal  Safety — Nil 


By  Patrick  Vaux 


YES,  as  you  say,  Tarrant,  a  species 
of  aeroplane-submarine,  half-bird 
half-fiish,  could  land  some  very 
hard  knocks,"  replied  the  com- 
manding officer  of  submarine  E  4,  look- 
ing seaward.  "If  a  heaven-sent  genius 
would  contrive  us  the  model,  we'd  soon 
bring  the  war  to  a  finish." 

The  lieutenant  answered  in  the  tone 
of  one  admitting  an  old  and  trusty  ship- 
mate to  freedom  of  speech. 

"Hello,  Hampshire  belling  us.  Lend 
an  ear  below,  Tarrant." 

The  warrant  officer  quickly  placed  his 
glasses  in  their  clips  within  the  con- 
ning tower,  stepped  into  its  narrow 
hatchway,   and   dropped  below. 

For  a  few  seconds  Lieutenant  Holds- 
worth  bent  over  the  rim  of  the  opening, 
ear  inclined,  listening  to  E  4's  bell  an- 
swering the  under-water  signalling  of 
the  warship  beyond  Inchkeith.  Then  he 
straightened  himself.  With  sudden 
frowning  face,  he  ranged  his  eye  along 


the  swelling  sides  and  tapering  ends  of 
his  dangerous  war-machine. 

"The  diving  touches  me  somewhere, 
now,"  he  muttered.  "I  ought  to  have 
exchanged  for  a  commission  on  board 
ship ;  after  that  sunstroke  of  mine  last 
year.  One  is  never  quite  the  same  after 
it." 

Seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
little  collapsible  bridge  he  stared  wkh 
restless  eye  away  towards  the  offing,  the 
haze  of  early  morn  still  obscuring  the 
shores  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians. 

The  great  steel  fish,  floating  light,  was 
going  slow  to  seaward,  down  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  while  her  mechanicians  made 
good  a  slight  leak  in  the  pumps  of  her 
forward  trimming  tank. 

Ahead,  thumbnail  blobs,  slightly  ris- 
ing and  falling  like  porpoises  off  her  port 
and  starboard  bows,  indicated  her  con- 
sorts, E  6  and  7.  Beyond  the  low 
haunch  of  Inchkeith,  and  almost  hidden 
in  the  gray  distance,  two  cruisers  were 
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kccpiiij;-  watch  and  ward.  They  were 
the  inshore  base  of  the  fan  formation 
of  destroyers  ])atroIlin,c^  the  seaward  ap- 
proach to  the  estuary. 

(."easelesslv  and  with  strained  vigilance 
was  the  I'.ritish  foastal  defence  main- 
taining its  lookout. 

.\larni  and  consternation,  stroke  upon 
stroke,  was  vibrating  the  heart  of  the 
IJritish   Empire. 

The  peo])le  of  the  British  Isles — lulled 
in  recent  years  into  indiflference  by  their 
(iovernment  with  its  cheese-and-bread 
humanitarianism  and  belief  in  'diplo- 
matic representations' — had  been  sudden- 
ly awakened  l)v  the  cannon  of  the  Ger- 
manic Empire. 

In  the  Firth  of  Forth  that  morning, 
the  weather  w^as  calm  and  balmy.  A 
smell  of  spring  was  in  the  light  breeze 
that,  coming  from  the  Pentlands,  lazily 
drove  before  it  in  w-ebs  and  streaks  the 
breakfast  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of 
Edinburgh's  house-covered  slopes. 

Across  the  sheeny  grey  sea  ahead  ran 
gleams  of  steel.  Trailing  skirts  of  light 
mist  shut  ofi  the  demarcation  of  sea  and 
sky,  Inchkeith  lighthouse  gleaming 
against  it.  But  not  a  vestige  of  shipping 
was  visible  on  the  miles  of  estuary. 

Slowly  Lieutenant  Holdsworth  ran  his 
eye  over  the  peaceful  scene,  where  only 
the  distant  cruisers  suggested  the  menace 
of  war. 

"My  God,"  he  breathed,  "won't  the 
enemy  smash  up  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
unless  we  first  get  at  'em.'' 

"Hampshire  bells,  sir,  five  steamers 
coming  in  from  sou'ard  at  full  speed." 
Tarrant  reported  thrusting  his  head  out 
of  the  conning-tow^er  hatchway. 

"Some  vessels  of  ours  making  port, 
from  a  neutral  base.  Hello !  D'you 
hear  that?" 

"Guns  in  the  ofifing!" 

As  the  cruiser  threw  a  shot  athw^art 
the  merchant  steamers'  course,  the  thud- 
ding of  heavy  guns  to  eastw-ard  broke 
out  again.  Suddenly  she  wdiipped  up  a 
string  of  hoists,  signalling  her  consort, 
the  Argyllshire,  two  miles  to  her  north- 
ward. 

"Yes !  it's  the  enemy.''  exclaimed 
Holdsworth.  taking  a  deep  breath.  "No 
mistaking  that  racket." 

Tufts    of    sea    leaped    up    around    the 


Ijanipshin-  from  ])rojectiles  falling  short. 
She  seemed  to  jump  forward  to  sud- 
denly gallojjing  engines.  E  4's  bell  an- 
swered her  energetic  under-water  sig- 
nalling, and  E  6  and  8  swelled  the  alarm. 

"Twelve  vessels,  line  ahead,  nor'-nor'- 
west  ....  P>attle  Instructions  'B'  .  .  .  . 
Thanks.  Tarrant.  All  hands  below,  and 
down  decks.  Take  her  dowm  awash. 
We've  got  to  chance  that  leakage." 

Out  of  the  grey  horizon,  above  which 
light  tleecy  clouds  sailed  against  the 
slowly  silvering  sky  of  morning,  curved 
projectiles  in  portentous  succession  be- 
gan to  drop  around  the  tw'o  cruisers. 
The  rattle  and  thump  of  quickfirers 
echoed  through  the  soft  breeze  as  the 
British  destroyers  were  engaged.  Land- 
ward, shells  were  already  falling  on  the 
decks  and  shipping  of  Leith ;  and  in  a 
minute  or  so  the  low^er  end  of  Constitu- 
tion Street  and  the  newdy  built  Shipping 
Exchange  were  to  burst  into  flames. 

"A  long-range  bombardment,  Ken- 
nedy." replied  Lieutenant  Holdsw^orth  to 
the  seaman  striking  the  collapsible  bridge. 
"They'll  think  to  knock  us  about,  then 
demand  ransom — or — make  an  end  to 
Edinburgh  and  Leith." 

Such  was  the  enemy's  intention — an 
intention  that  had  every  chance  for  suc- 
cess. 

The  Admiralty  in  1905  had  removed 
the  submarine  defence  of  the  Forth.  But 
"Economy"  had  as  yet  hindered  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  strength  in  tor- 
pedo craft  and  submarines. 

The  War  Office  in  1908  had  aban- 
doned Leith  forts  and  made  Inchkeith  a 
subsidiary  base  of  defence.  But  "Econ- 
omy" had  as  yet  hindered  the  comple- 
tion of  new  batteries.  The  naval  base 
at  Rosyth  was  still  in  the  contractors' 
hands,  delayed  by  "improvements." 
Therefore  the  Defence  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  had  been  postponed  for  the  "in- 
corporation of  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  and  the  most  powerful  arma- 
ment practicable." 

One  by  one  the  men  on  E  4's  little 
truncated  deck  scaled  the  conning  tower, 
and  vanished  below.  The  last  seaman 
struck  the  bridge,  effecting  dowai-decks, 
and  followed  his  mates.  But  his  com- 
manding officer  remained  standing  in  the 
hatchway. 
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The  haze,  landward,  was  now  lifting 
quickly,  and  to  starboard  the  higher 
parts  of  the  doomed  capital  stood  bathed 
in  the  pellucid  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
the  northern  clime ;  though  its  shore- 
ward environs  still  lay  obscured.  Ar- 
thur's Seat  rose  out  clear  against  the 
pale-blue  sky ;  and  the  shoulder  of  the 
Calton  Hill  with  its  midget-like  monu- 
ments ;  and  further  westward,  the  Old 
Town's  Ridge  with  its  piles  of  lofty 
buildings,  terminating  in  the  couchant 
castle  that  with  its  now  antiquated  bas- 
tions had  for  five  hundred  years  over- 
looked Scotland  from  the  Moorfoot  Hills 
to  the  Ochils. 

Serene  and  richly  dowered  Edinburgh 
looked  forth  upon  the  morning. 

But  her  air  had  of  a  sudden  become 
alive  with  projectiles  hurtling  to  and  fro 
the  horizon.  In  heightening  thunders 
mouthed  hostile  guns.  From  invisible 
foes  came  the  screaming  shells  that  by 
now  were  sweeping  Leith.  and  already 
had  started  fires  in  Leith  Walk  and  Bon- 
nington. 

As  Holdsworth  with  ridged  forehead 
turned  his  binoculars  for  a  few  seconds 
on  the  doomed  city,  he  thought  of  his 
relatives  in  Albray  Place  and  Heriot 
Row.  L^nsuspecting,  eager  and  anxious 
to  peruse  that  morning's  war  news,  they 
were  being  startled  by  the  Hideous 
Thing  Itself  at  their  early  breakfast 
table.  Scenes  of  panic  came  to  him — 
the  hubbub  at  the  railway  stations — the 
mad  scurry  inland  —  the  devastated 
streets  in  flames — the  poor,  helpless — the 
dead  and  dying  huddled,  contorted,  the 
headless  trunk  and  hashed  body  beneath 
that  which  so  lately  had  been  its  home. 

Forward  and  aft,  as  E  4  settled  down, 
plumes  of  white  spray  shot  from  the  sub- 
merged vents,  through  which  the  air  was 
being  forced.  These  significant  tokens 
appealed  forcibly  to  the  lieutenant. 

Only  the  under-water  attack  could  ex- 
act vengeance. 

Yet  as  the  hatches  closed  behind  him 
with  a  dull  metallic  thud  an  overmaster- 
ing revulsion  took  him  at  having  to  fight 
cribbed  and  cramped  inside  the  steel 
shell,  blinded  by  the  deep's  trepuscular 
twilight. 

Inwardly  he  raged  at  himself.  The 
ofificer  felt  strangely  out  of  place  amidst 


his  familiar  surroundings.  As  he 
wheeled  to  glance  at  the  clinometer,  in- 
dicating the  submarine  was  running  on 
even  keel,  he  could  have  chortled  ironic- 
ally at  the  strained  expression  overlying 
the  features  of  the  signalman.  Dressed 
in  white  duck  and  with  the  cup-shaped 
microphones  strapped  to  his  ears,  the 
man  looked  an  odd  burlesque  figure  in 
that  little  steel  chamber  with  its  curv- 
ing roof  and  sides  immaculate  in  white 
paint  and  studded  with  the  shining  gears 
and  mechanisms  controlling  E  4's  exist- 
ence. 

Lieutenant  Holdsworth  peered  ahead 
through  the  glass  scuttles  pierced  in  the 
rim  of  the  conning  tower.  With  mono- 
tonous regularity  the  ground  swell  shoul- 
dered over  the  superstructure,  hiding 
everything  except  the  periscope  tube  that 
reflected  the  near  sea  on  its  little  table 
by  the  steering  wheel. 

All  was  grey  blankness  to  his  eye 
when  the  roll  of  water  again  swept  gurg- 
ling overhead,  yet  from  the  periscope 
lookout  came  the  report : 

"Destroyers  coming  in.  sir." 

On  the  swell  falling  away  he  recog- 
nized the  retreating  patrol,  and  bitter 
anger  surged  into  him.  Then  he  strained 
his  eyes  further  ahead. 

It  seemed  to  him.  the  two  cruisers 
were  furiously  engaging  something  still 
just  beyond  his  horizon. 

As  ever  had  the  Germans  a  surprise 
in  store? 

The  few  surviving  destroyers,  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  small  projectiles,  were 
reluctantly  heading  up  the  Firth,  for 
safety  under  the  batteries  at  Kinghorn. 
The  nearest  of  them  surged  past — a  sink- 
ing cofifin,  her  forecastle  torn  open  to  the 
water  line,  her  hull  a  mass  of  twisted 
scrap-iron. 

But  Holdsworth  gave  her  no  heed. 
He   was   all    eyes   on   the   two    cruisers. 

Over  the  calm  sea  the  shells  of  the 
enemy  whistled  and  screamed  inexor- 
ably ;  like  so  many  balls  of  cotton-wool 
hurled  chaotically  through  the  air. 

One  of  them  melted  away  in  a  little 
pufl^  of  white  smoke  against  the 
Argyllshire's  port  beam,  and  the  next 
second  she  was  gyrating  wildly  about. 
A  cone  of  dark-gray  vapour  shot  from 
her  after  part. 
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\\  Ikmi  Holdswdrtli  looked  for  her  on 
the  swell  passint^-  landward,  she  was 
staufijerintj  hlindly  in  the  direction  of 
rittymir,  headinj^  evidently  for  cover 
under  the  King^horn  guns. 

r>ut  the  Hampshire,  though  hacked  and 
hattered,  her  masts  shot  away,  and  up- 
per (leek  wreathed  in  smoke  and  tlame 
from  the  ruptured  funnels,  was  still  fling- 
ing herself  onward,  firing  furiously.  It 
was  as  if  her  agonies  had  driven  her  in- 
sane. 

T'  her  dying  egorts  she  sought  to 
^n  n'  down  the  attack's  protection 
^g-'inst   submarine   offensive. 

I'nder  the  cover  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
their  launches  had  assumed  a  wide  half- 
circle  up  the  estuary.  They  were  tow- 
ing submerged  mines  athwart  the 
channels. 

A  great  projectile  from  the  distant 
battle-line  punched  open  the  Hamp- 
shire's port  quarter,  and  she  heeled  deep 
and  deeper  on  the  gaping  wound  wdiich 
had  torn  apart  her  under-water  strakes. 
Soon  her  decks  became  steep  and  tilt- 
ing. Bursting  missiles  shattered  her  ex- 
p'xsed  bilges,  and  she  sank  beneath  a 
huge  corona  of  smoke  and  steam. 

But  Holdsworth  was  unaware  of 
everything  save  the  mine  boats  rising 
into  view. 

A  fiery  and  animal-like  rage  rose  up 
in  him  at  the  enemy's  ingenuity.  It 
swept  aside  all  self-restraint.  He  felt 
he  had  been  outwitted — defrauded. 

Quickened  by  the  devilry  of  war  the 
maggot  in  his  blood  was  mounting  the 
brain. 

A  broad  column  of  spray  shot  up  like 
a  fountain  in  the  near  distance;  in  it 
whirled  bodies  and  dark  wreckage.  The 
heavy  concussion  travelling  through  the 
water  told  of  the  end  of  E6  and  the 
two  German  pinnaces  next  her,  hoisted 
by  their  own  contact  mines. 

The  lieutenant  gazed  with  fascinated 
eyes  till  in  a  few  seconds  the  sw^ell 
mounted  overhead.  Yet  intuitively  his 
hand   sought  the  steering  telegraph. 

E  4  dived  to  evade  the  mines.  As  in 
her  toppling  slant  the  waters  rushed  past, 
suiTocating  and  blinding,  a  mading  de- 
side  for  freedom  of  eye  and  action  in 
the  open  possessed  him.  Yet  into  the 
dull   greyness   ahead   there   loomed   two 


big  pear-drops,  connected  by  cross  tackle 
and  trailing  gear,  their  outlines  and  pro- 
])ortions  distorted  by  the  w'ater.  The 
blood  rushed  to  Holdsworth's  head. 
Something  twanged  in  his  brain.  A  sen- 
sation he  had  no  power  to  resist,  invad- 
ed his  being,  gave  him  buoyancy  and 
freedom  of  mind.  It  came  to  him  in  a 
shock  of  surprise  that  E  4  was  under, 
not  above  the  mines. 

Even  as  their  "catch-all"  grazed  the 
nose  of  the  submarine  their  launches 
were  lifted  on  the  breast  of  the  oncom- 
ing swell.  Upw^ard  the  mines  swayed. 
Their  gear  straggled  past,  its  bellying  net 
almost  catching  her  periscope  tube. 

But  Holdsworth  chuckling  to  himself 
had  sprung  down  the  short  ladder. 

In  the  dim  chamber,  Warrant  Officer 
Tarrant,  glanced  at  his  officer  as  he 
moved  back,  making  room  for  him  at 
the  wdieel  and  instruments.  Horror  and 
amazement  flashed  over  his  blufT  grey 
face. 

He  stepped  to  his  post  again.  His 
commanding  officer  made  to  elbow  him 
aside. 

"We  must  attack  overhead.  Extra- 
ordinary mistake,  Tarrant !" 

"Overhead?  sir" 

These  words  rasped  from  the  warrant 
officer's  white  lips  like  the  sound  of  a 
saw\  Rigidity  froze  his  features.  His 
eyes  clung  to  JHoldsw'Orth's  exulting  face 
as  if  mere  vision  could  calm  and  control 
him. 

Again  and  again  in  rapid  succession 
there  thudded,  appalling  and  prophetic, 
the  concussions  from  mines  fired  to  de- 
stroy the  under-water  craft. 

E  4  swayed  drunkenly  from  side  to 
side,  but  her  officers  were  heedless. 

"Yes,"     snapped     Holdsworth,     "get 

above  the  d d  enemy,  and  then  attack. 

Blow  out  tanks,  and  up  rudders.  That 
brings  us  flying  over  'em.  Then  sink 
'em  from  overhead — She'll  fly — she'll 
fly." 

That  self-control  and  initiative,  which 
in  the  British  Navy  develope  so  singu- 
lar a  fortitude,  so  predominant  a  con- 
sideration, concentration  of  self  on  duty,- 
reinforced  Warrant  Officer  Tarrant  in 
this  the  first  moments  of  E  4's  awful 
straits. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  agreed  in  incisive  voice. 
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that  brought  a  flood  of  fears  to  the  ad- 
jacent crew,  "that  is  the  way.  We'll 
flv  over  them,  but,  let  her  dive  first,  and 
come  up  on  'tother  side,  clear  of  their 
broadsides, — then  fly  at  'em — Quick,  sir, 
to  the  tubes.  Enemy's  sixth  and  seventh 
in  line  with  our  fire,  3,800  yards — She'll 
be  lighter  with  the  weight  out  of  her, 
for'a'd." 

The  lieutenant  looked  at  him.  half- 
puzzled,  half-in-menace.  Crouching  low, 
he  darted  through  the  little  doorway 
in  th'^  bulkhead,  giving  on  the  torpedo 
chn-^^er. 

"':  ^  eves  of  the  men  in  the  conning 
cabii     followed  him. 

"Struck  looney,  my  God,  he's  struck 
loonev,"  cried  one  in  a  husky  voice. 

Tarrant  hurled  an  oath  at  him,  and 
then  made  a  motion  of  anger.  "Stand 
by  help   secure  him." 

'  That  instant  came  a  shock,  sharp  if 
infinitesimal,  as  E  4's  torpedoes  were  dis- 
charged. But  the  warrant  officer  hand- 
ing the  wheel  to  the  seaman  by  him 
had  rivctted  his  attention  on  the  cli- 
nometer and  pressure  gauges. 

"Steadv  with  the  rudders.  Smith, 
steady    with    the   rudders." 

Imperativelv  rang  these  words  on  the 
warrant  officer  detecting  the  submarine 
dipping  bv  her  bows.  For  so  delicate 
and  hazardous  a  matter  is  her  buoyancy, 
so  small  her  marginal  safety,  that  a  dip 
of  ten  degrees,  by  stem  or  stern  in  one 
minute  sends  her  down  190  feet. 

"Rudders  never  shifted,  s'help  nie," 
protested  the  wheel  in  a  choking  voice. 

"It's  him  .  .  ." 

The  man  nodded  towards  the  torpedo 
tubes.  Holdsworth  threw  himself  through 
the  aperture,  back  into  the  conning 
chamber.  The  voice  of  one  of  the  tor- 
pedo ratings  sounded  out  behind  him. 
But  it  was  lost  in  the  demented  officer's 
clamour. 

"The  enemy'll  escape,"  he  mouthed 
angrilv.  "She  can't  fly  now.  Pump  her 
out — pump  her  out." 

Again  the  hail  rang  desperately  from 
forward,  where  the  trimming  tank  de- 
fect was  opening  up.  Tarrant  and  the 
seaman  struggled  to  secure  the  mad- 
man. 

From  overhead  there  vibrated  a  great 
hammer-like     shock     that     threw      the 


twining  group  ofi^  their  feet.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  Nassau,  hit  underwater  in 
her  gas  compressor  by  E  4"s  port-tube 
torpedo. 

Tarrant  gave  a  last  yerk  to  the  slip- 
knots binding  fast  the  lieutenant. 

Dazed  a  little,  and  out  of  wind,  he 
jumped  to  his  feet.  In  the  light  of  the 
electrics  his  face  was  ghastly  white. 
Though  the  atmosphere  was  cool  with 
the  spraying  from  the  air  flasks,  sweat 
dripped  off  his  features. 

"Man  hand-pumps,"  he  ordered.  "No 
flurry,  lads,  no  flurry  .  .  .  We'll  get  out 
on  top  all  right.  .  .  " 

Onlv  for  a  second  did  mortal  terror 
palsy  his  staunch  heart.  It  was  when 
his  nostrils  were  stung  by  chlorine  gas. 
Stifling  and  maddening  in  its  effects  on 
the  human  system,  it  was  now  being 
thrown  ofif  on  the  acid  of  the  accumu- 
lators coming  in  contact  with  the  rising 
leakage. 

A  low  moan  broke  from  him.  His  eye 
devoured  the  clinometer  and  pressure 
gauges. 

There  rushed  on  Tarrant's  comprehen- 
sion something  of  the  horrors  perpetrat- 
ed bv  the  chlorine-maddened.  Wild 
pravers  went  up  from  his  heart. 

Now,  not  far  away,  twenty-five  fath- 
oms overhead,  Admiral  von  Engelbeim 
had  found  the  menace  of  under-water 
attack  was  proving  as  potential  against 
battleships  as  that  of  the  Zepplin  air- 
ships on  the  hysterical  hybrid  populace 
of  London. 

Graf  von  Engelheim,  warned  by  the 
loss  of  the  Nassau  and  her  consort  next 
astern,  the  Rheinland,  the  major  part  of 
his  mine  boats,  and  the  advance  of  un- 
der-water craft  from  their  moorings  off 
Rosyth.  was  withdrawing  his  quadrons 
on  a  course,  east-north-east.  The  dull 
thud-thudding  of  his  guns  ceased  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  and  parts  of 
Cranton  and  Portbello  were  in  flames. 
Some  streets  of  the  ancient  capital  were 
blocked  by  buildings  that  had  fallen, 
and  others' were  impassable  owing  to  the 
conflagrations  raging  in  them.  Prince's 
Street,  from  the  ruined  Post  Ofiice  and 
the  burning  Register  House  to  as  far 
west  as  Castle  Street,  was  a  scene  of 
chaos  and  devastation.     Tiers  of  murky 
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smoke  concealed  the  Ilij^li  Street  and 
Canonj^ate,  envel()])inp;  the  Castle  Rock 
with  its  riven  niasonrv  ami  flaminc;'  bar- 
racks. 

About  nii(l(la\  a  lui;'  I  mm  ii])  river 
happeneil  on  I".  4.  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Inchkeith. 

The  submarine  was  awash,  and  sta- 
tionary, the  swell  almost  tumbling- 
throui^h  her  conninjijj'-tower  hatchway. 
.Around  her  floated  much  wrecka<2^e  from 
the  sunk  battleships  and  many  bodies  of 
their  crews. 

An  officer  sat  on  the  rim  of  her  con- 
ning tower.  His  face  was  blotched  with 
dried  blood  and  his  uniform  rent  into 
tatters 
legs  in  the  water 

"Hello!"    he   cried     in    reply      to    the 


Placidlv   he    was    dabbling   his 


James  Hepburn's  liail,  "what  shi])  are 
you?     D'ye  think  you  can  give  a  hand? 

I'm   (1 (1    well   tired   of  trying  to  get 

this  craft  to  fly.  She's  no  good  as  an 
aer()])lane-sul)marine.  Awkward,  too. 
with  the  enemy  around." 

In  the  conning  chamber,  where  bloody 
and  mutilated  bodies  cluttered  the  floor, 
and  choked  admittance  to  the  engine- 
room  with  its  still  throbbing  pum]-)S,  they 
found  Warrant  Officer  Tarrant. 

His  face  and  hands  were  torn  and 
stickv  with  gore.  His  right  ear  hung  by 
a  shred  of  skin.  r)Ut  he  was  still  mann- 
ing the  hand-pump. 

"Pump  her  out,  boys,  pump  her  out," 
he  jerked  out  huskily.  "We'll  save  her 
yet,  and  that  looney,  too.  ]\febbe.  she 
will  fly  .  .  .     But  for  God's  sake,  pump." 


My  Rival 


He   says  that   I   am  awfully   wicked 

Because  I  take  a  touch  of  wine, 
And  that  I'm  on  the  road  to  ruin, 

When  e'er  I  flag  a  form  divine. 

He  says  that  he's  not  going  to  Hades, 
Afloat  on  vintage  from  the  vine, 

Yet  he's  the  one,  when  no  one's  looking. 
Is  chasing  up  a  "baby  mine." 

—Frederick    ).  Scoi 


The  Diamond  Valentine 

By  Ethel  G.  Cody  Stoddard 


WHERE   lies   the   fault— is   it  my 
face,  or  my  ways  that  have  not 
succeeded?"  murmured  Eunice 
Dare  as  she  looked  critically  at 
her  own  dainty  reflection  in  the  mirror 
of  her  dressing  table. 

"Don't  you  like  it  Madam?"  anxious- 
ly cjuestioned  the  maid  who  was  busy 
piling  up  in  coils  the  shining  hair  of 
i:er  mistress. 

"Mv  hair?  Of  course  I  do,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Dare :  "Did  I  speak  out 
loud  ?" 

"Yes  madam,  ^\'ill  you  wear  your 
new  comb?"  and  the  maid  laid  a  velvet 
case  on  the  table. 

ATrs.  Dare  hesitated  a  moment  then 
pressed  the  spring.  A  curious  gleam  in 
her  eves  answered  the  sparkle  of  the 
diamonds  that  ornamented  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb  which  rested  on  the  purple 
lining  of  the  case.  "A  truly  magnifi- 
cent valentine,"  she  mused  as  with  her 
rosv  chin  supported  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hand  she  gazed  wistfully  at  the  beauti- 
ful ornament  before  her. 

It  was  Saint  Valentine's  day  and  the 
anniversary  of  her  wedding  day.  She 
and  Felix  Dare  had  been  romantically 
true  to  the  day.  They  had  met  on  the 
day  dedicated  to  the  little  love-god,  and 
had  been  wedded  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  meeting.  Since  then,  as  the  dav 
came  round  it  was  Felix  Dare's  custom 
to  present  his  wife  with  as  unique  a 
valentine  as  he  could  procure.  This 
year's  offering  was  the  quaintly  carved 
comb  with  diamonds  set  in  it  so  cunning- 
ly that  it  had  commanded  widespread  at- 
tention when  placed  in  the  jeweller's 
window  ;  but  it  now  failed  to  find  a  re- 
sponsive sparkle  in  the  hazel  eyes  of 
its  new  possessor. 

The  two  human  barques  of  the  Dare 
household    had    been    drifting    steadily 


apart  for  several  months.  Felix  had 
become  deeply  engrossed  in  a  large  com- 
mercial deal  and  this  had  left  his  pretty 
wife  to  her  own  devices.  And  as  wo- 
men who  are  idle  and  withal  pretty,  are 
prone  to  seek  amusement  of  some^  sort, 
Eunice  Dare  had  drifted  with  the  tide 
and  thus  into  a  close  friendship  with 
Wells  Owen ;  the  two  were  to  be  seen 
together  everywhere  and  to  see  Owen's 
big  white  motor-car  speeding  toward 
the  Dare  residence  was  a  daily  occur- 
rence. 

Owen  was  a  daring  man  and  his  in- 
fatuation for  Felix  Dare's  wife  had 
reached  a  point  where  mere  friendship 
had  been  pushed  into  the  background. 
He  had  made  himself  almost  indispens- 
able to  her  and  had  sympathized  in  a 
subtle  way  and  as  opportunity  offered, 
concerning  the  apparent  neglect  of  her 
husband,  and  had  done  it  all  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  re- 
ceived a  ready  hearing. 

Felix  Dare  had  suddenly  come  to 
realize  what  was  going  on.  His  business 
deal  successfully  maanipulated,  he  turned 
his  attention  once  more  to  his  wife  and 
stood  amazed  at  the  gaping  breach  be- 
tween them.  In  a  spasm  of  desperation 
he  had  purchased  the  famous  diamond 
comb  concerning  which  there  had  been 
so  much  talk.  In  his  eagerness  he  reck- 
oned that  diamonds  would  turn  attention 
toward  himself  where  words  would  un- 
doubtedly fail. 

It  was  of  this  loosening  of  the  heart- 
strings that  the  thoughts  of  Eunice 
Dare  were  busy  as  she  gazed  at  the  ex- 
quisite diamond  comb  and  wondered 
what  motive  had  prompted  her  husband 
to  spend  such  a  large  sum  as  the  comb 
represented,  just  for  a  mere  valentine 
sentiment. 

She   roused    herself    with    an    effort. 
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■■^'(.^s.  JaiU't.  I  will  wear  thi'  new  cdnih," 
and  the  maid  obediently  inserted  tlie 
jewelled  (irnanient  in  F.tuiiee's  wcll- 
s^^roonied  hair. 

It  was  the  nic^lit  of  the  Saint  Valentine 
dance  of  (he  \\'estland  Hunt  Clnb  and 
UJ1  to  the  advent  of  the  comb.  Kunice 
had  l(viked  forward  to  it  with  pleasure  ; 
but  the  brilliancy  of  those  diamonds 
seemed  to  mock  her ;  she  felt  she  wanted 
to  throw  them  from  her.  She  urged  that 
as  her  husband's  love  had  been  with- 
drawn and  she  left  to  seek  comfort 
where  she  could,  her  patience  and  loyalty 
were  not  to  be  bought  bv  glittering  gems. 

She  stood  before  her  long  mirror  and 
looked  quizzically  at  her  own  reflection 
where  she  saw  a  slender,  well-rounded 
figure  clad  in  soft  clinging  satin  :  a  well- 
poised  head,  smiling  mouth  and  dark 
eyes. 

"Are  you  ready.  Eunice?"  asked  her 
husband's  voice  at  the  door. 

"In  a  moment."  she  answered,  and  as 
the  maid  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her 
she  caught  up  a  huge  bouquet  of  purple 
orchids. 

Husband  and  wife  drove  in  almost 
silence  to  the  Hunt  Club.  Only  once  w^as 
it  broken  and  then  Felix  remarked  that 
the  flowers  were  exquisite  and  asked 
who  had  been  so  thoughtful.  But  his 
voice  was  so  hard  in  its  intensity  that 
Eunice  only  shivered  as  with  cold  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  rare  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  Felix's  face  grew  stern 
though  there  was  misery  behind  the 
frozen  mask  which  Eunice  failed  to  see. 

The  Hunt  Club  ball  was  ahvays  the 
mo.st  notable  aflfair  given  during  the  sea- 
son and  this  night  seemed  to  far  out- 
shine all  others.  Eunice  Dare's  popu- 
larity was  still  at  its  height :  her  com- 
panionship with  \\'ells  Owen  had  not  as 
yet  been  taken  seriously  by  her  friends. 
She  threw  herself  into  the  evening's 
gaiety  with  exaggerated  zest,  and  with 
her  audacity  and  saucy  glances  stirred 
\\'ells  to  rashness.  Tn  the  middle  of  a 
dance  he  guided  her  to  a  door,  down  a 
hall  and  into  a  softly  lighted  alcove 
screened  with  velvet  curtains.  Eunice 
sank  breathless  among  the  cushions  of 
a  deep  couch  and  laughed  at  Owen  as  he 
seated  himself  beside  her.  Neither  of 
them  spoke  for  several  minutes  and  as 


the  silence  grew  Eunice's  face  took  on  a 
weary  expression  while  that  of  her  com- 
panion was  suflFused  with  eagerness. 

"Still  unsatisfied,  little  woman?"  he 
as?ked. 

"You  know  I  am ;  how  can  I  be  other- 
wise— now'?"  she  answ^ered. 

"Then  why  endure  such  a  state  of 
thing — sweetheart?  You  know  I  am 
ready  to  take  you  away  from  it  all ;  sav 
but  the  w^ord  and  we — you  and  I — will 
go  far  aw^ay  and  forget  all  this.  The 
Espanian  sails  at  daybreak  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  ;  it  will  be  very  easy.  Then 
together  forever,  my  owm  love."  assert- 
ed Wells  in  a  silky  voice.  "Look  at  me, 
sweet,  and  tell  me  you  love  me  enough 
to  forget  all  else  and  come  w'ith  me. 
Come,  dear :  the  thought  has  been  in 
both  our  minds,  now  let  us  act  upon  it. 
Say  the  word,  sweetheart,  and  a  life- 
time's appreciation  and  devotion  will  be 
yours.  If  you  stay  here  what  will  vou 
get  more  than  you  are  getting,  and  your 
nature  is  too  ardent  and  loving  to  stand 
such  treatment,  and,  dearest  girl,  I  want 
you — need  you." 

Eunice  looked  into  the  handsome  face 
so  close  to  hers  and  thought  she  could 
read  in  it  all  that  she  wanted  to  find. 
"Yes,  it's  true — wdiy  should  I  not  do 
as  you  propose — who  would  care  if  I 
did?  Misunderstood  always — forgotten 
ever;  no  longer  loved  by  the  man  who 
sw^ore  that  I  w^as  his  w^hole  world.  Bah  ! 
what  a  fool  I  am — do  you  hear,  a  fool. 
He  cares  not,  why  should  I?  Oh,  if  he 
only  did  care — but — " 

"He  does  not  care :  has  he  not  shown 
you  that  he  does  not?  It  is  only  I  who 
cares  for — who  loves  you.  Come,  do  as 
I  ask — as  I  beg  you,  and  in  the  lands 
far  away  we  will  forget — forget  all  but 
us  two :  you  and  me  and  our  love.  For 
you  do  love  me  though  you  do  not  fully 
realize  the  fact.  Think  of  it,  dear  one, 
only  we  two  to  live  for:  will  you  come?" 
He  caught  her  to  him  and  held  her  in  a 
long  embrace. 

At  last  Eunice  found  her  voice  and 
there  was  a  forced  eagerness  in  it.  "Yes. 
yes,  I  will  go :  you  will  be  there  for  me  ? 
You  say  it  sails  at  daybreak  without 
fail  ?  And  everything  will  be  arranged 
— I  will  meet  you  at  the  wharf." 

"Yes,  love,  that  is  it.     And  now — but 
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we  will  have  another  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss final  plans  later :  someone  is  coming 
in  here." 

Thev  passed  out  into  the  hall,  but 
among  the  cushions  of  the  couch  the 
diamond  comb  wdiich  had  slipped  from 
Eunice's  hair  glittered  in  the  half  light.  _ 

It  was  sometime  later  wdien  Felix 
Dare  and  a  dainty  woman  entered  the 
alcove.  They  were  old  friends  and  no 
tragedy  was  contained  in  their  conversa- 
tion. 'They  talked  of  ordinary  things 
till  in  a  short  time  a  man  came  and 
claimed  the  dainty  lady. 

When  he  was  alone  Felix  Dare_  sank 
on  the  couch  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  "I  wonder  how  long  this  will 
continue,"  he  muttered,  "and  has  she 
quite  drifted  away  from  me?  I'll  break 
through  this  reserve  tomorrow  and  settle 
it  once  for  all.  But,"  his  brows  con- 
tracted, "if  she  wants — him,  but  no — 
that  cannot,  cannot,  be  the  case.  I've 
left  her   too   much   alone— it's   my   own 

fault." 

He  straightened  himself  and  nervous- 
ly picked  up  a  cushion,  then  made  as  if 
to  throw  it  back  again  when  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  comb.  Dropping  the  cush- 
ion he  picked  up  the  comb  and  examined 
it  carefully.  "It  is  my  wife's."  he  burst 
out,  "there  is  not  another  like  it  in  the 
city,"  and  his  fingers  touched  it  lov- 
ingly. "Her  comb— my  valentine  gift; 
lost  and  not  missed."  He  drew  a  long 
breath  then,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

A  sound  of  soft  trailing  skirts  and 
hurried  footsteps  was  heard.  A  quick 
brush  aside  of  the  curtains  and  Eunice 
stood  before  him.  At  sight  of  her  hus- 
band her  figure  stiffened  and  her  eyes 
opened  wide  with  scorn.  Slowly  rising 
to  his  feet  Felix  waited  and  as  his  fin- 
gers folded  closely  over  the  comb  there 
was  a  sound  of  breaking  shell. 

"Ah,"  cried  Eunice,  catching  sight  of 
the  flashing  stones,  "you  have  my  comb. 
I  lost  it  and  have  been  searching  for  it; 
I  want  it — please." 

Felix  did  not  reply  nor  did  his  fingers 
relax  their  grasp. 

Anger  trembled  in  every  tone  as 
Eunice  again  spoke:  "I  have  asked  you 
for  mv  comb ;    am  I  to  receive  it — or  do 


you- 


•  ?"     Her   voice   trailed   away   into 


silence  as  if  struck  by  something  in  her 
husband's  attitude. 

Gently  Felix  loosened  his  grasp  of  the 
broken  comb  and  silently  he  held  it  out 
to  her. 

She  looked  at  it  in  surprise  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Oh !  you've  broken  it,  my  beau- 
tiful comb — how^  dared  you?  Then, 
catching  it  in  her  hands,  "but  you  would 
dare  break  anything— even  a  woman's  - 
heart."  Her  voice  caught  in  a  sob  and 
she  quickly  turned  to  leave  him. 

"Eunice !" 

She  paused  but  did  not  turn.  Felix 
was  at  her  side  in  an  instant  and  catch- 
ing her  hands  held  her  forcibly  and  look- 
ing down  at  her  he  spoke  in  a  voice 
pregnant  with  emotion.  "Did  you  say 
break  a  woman's  heart?  No,  no,  not 
that.  Why,  the  heart  of  one  woman  in 
this  world  is  to  me  the  most  precious  of 
all  things.  Once  I  held  it  in  my  keeping 
and  how  I  loved  it;  it  was  my  all.  But 
perhaps  I  was  not  strong  enough;  per- 
haps my  love  was  not  great  enough ;  pos- 
sibly I  grew^  wrongfully  distrustful ;  per- 
haps I  was  blindly  neglectful  of  my  trust 

whatever   it   was,   the   woman's   heart 

has  slipped  from  my  grasp.    How  can  I 
get  it  back :  can  you  tell  me  Eunice— my 

wife?" 

Eunice  could  not  reply  as  sobs  which 
her  pride  compelled  her  to  keep  back 
prevented  speech. 

Dare  resumed :  "This  is  an  odd  place 
for  you  and  me  to  talk  in  this  way,  but 
I  so  seldom  see  you  and  I  must  speak ; 
I  intended  to  do  so  in  our  own  home  to- 
morrow but  now  that  I  have  you  here 
I  must  speak.  We  cannot  go  on  like 
this  ;  we  are  both  wrong  somewhere,  but 
I  the  most,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do 
better  without  your  help,  and  perhaps  I 
may  not  gain  that.  But,  dear  wife  of 
mine,"  he  placed  his  fingers  under  her 
chin  and  forced  her  to  look  at  him;  "if 
your  heart  has  not  entirely  slipped  out 
of  your  husband's  keeping,  let  him  know 
it  in  ever  so  slight  a  manner  and  that 
alone  will  clear  "all  misunderstandhigs. 
And — dear,  this  is  our  wedding  anniver- 
sary;    don't  you  remember?" 

She  made  an  effort  to  reply  but  just 
then  a  footstep  sounded  outside  and  a 
quick    hand    pushed    back    the    curtains. 
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Eunice  and  Felix  startcil  apart  as  Well- 
Owen   st<i()(l   before   them. 

"Ah,  at  last  I  have  I'liuud  nou."  he 
said  ,q;azin«x  straight  at  luniice.  '"I've 
looked  ever\  where  for  you.  (  )ur  hour 
has  c<inie — this  is  our  dance." 

She  c^ave  him  a  comprehensive  e^lance. 
then  placed  both  her  hands  (with  the 
broken  comb  clas]ied  between  them)  on 
her  husband's  arm.  "I  think  there  has 
been    a    great    mistake."    she    said,    in    a 


clear,  sweet,  ha])])}-  voice,  "this  hour  be- 
longs to  m\  husband  and — we  are  going 
home." 

As  her  e\cs  sought  her  husband's  the 
curtains  ])arted.  then  fell  softly  into  ])lace 
and  onl\-  the  sotnid  of  an  emphatic  half- 
smothered  e\]jression  and  retreating 
footste])s  came  back  to  them. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then 
with  his  li]js  crushed  against  his  wife's 
liair  l'\'lix  whispered  "home." 


IiOiiis   Faulhan   Breaking    a   "Higrh-up"   Record 


The  Future  of  Air  Travel 


By  Cleveland  Lane 


THE  sensational  and  astounding 
advancement  made  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  air  (hiring  1909, 
has  led  the  world  in  general,  to 
believe  that  yet  more  wonderful  and 
more  marvellous  aerial  surprises  are  in 
store.  The  over  enthusiastic  aeroplane 
"fan,"  prophesies  that  in  a  few  years, 
the  light  of  the  sun  will  be  dimmed  by 
countless  flocks  of  monoplanes  and  bi- 
planes, scurrying  hither  and  thither  in 
upward  spirals  and  downward  plunges, 
darting  at  terrific  speed  from  city  to  city 
and  continent  to  continent.  However, 
we  still  hear  from  the  oppositely  inclined, 
over  critical  "scientist,"  who  vows  that 
all  this  is  but  a  passing  fad  and  aero- 
planes as  well  as  dirigibles  are  but  cost- 
ly toys,  too  dangerous  and  too  uncertain 
to  ever  have  any  practical  value  at  all. 
Are  either  of  these  right  or  are  they  both 
mistaken?  Are  we  to  have  no  flying, 
or  are  we  all  to  fly?  It  is  a  fascinating 
subject,  this  delving  into  the  future  and 
in  many  instances  in  the  progress  of  the 
world,  a  careful  consideration  of  future 
possibilities  and  needs  has  greatly  faci- 
litated developments  of  the  present. 

Let  us  first  look  at  what  actually  has 
been  done  up  to  date. 

Farman  has  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
laurels  of  the  air  from  the  Wrights,  by 
making  turn  after  turn,  over  a  smooth 
field,  for  over  three  hours.  Many  people 
claimed  that  flights  of  such  duration  were 
possible  over  a  level  field  but  that  flights 
over  open  country  were  a  far  different 
matter.  The  tendency  of  aviators  all 
over  the  world  to  continuously  circle  a 
remarkably  flat  field  had  been  deplored 
and  held  up  to  criticism,  as  showing  that 
flying  had  very  narrow  limits  and  the 
aviators  very  little  confidence  in  their 
machines.  But  when  Rleriot.  the  intre- 
pid Frenchman,  flew  from  Etampes  to 
Orleans,  forty-one  kilometers,  over  open 


country,  a  very  considerable  trip,  all 
France  became  widely  excited. 

xAt  last !  The  aviators  were  leaving 
their  nests,  their  wonderfully  even  fields 
and  venturing  forth  over  towns,  rivers, 
forests  and  hills.  Latham  shortly  after 
announced  that  he  would  cross  the  chan- 
nel and  on  a  propitious  morning,  he 
started  out  from  the  French  Coast,  flew 
higher  and  higher  out  over  the  water,  so 
high  in  fact  that  spectators  were  mute 
with  apprehension  lest  his  motor  stop 
and  the  aviator  be  plunged  into  the  black 
waters  below  him.  The  motor  did  stop  ? 
But,  instead  of  falling  like  the  prover- 
bial lump  of  lead,  the  machine  continued 
to  "slide"  upon  the  air,  gradually  and 
slowly  gliding  down  until  the  earth's  sur- 
face was  reached.  This  was  a  recog- 
nizable proof  of  the  fact  that  loss  of 
motor  does  not  mean  loss  of  life  in 
aerial  transportation.  The  Parseval 
has  made  almost  daily  trips  at  the  Frank- 
fort Exposition,  carrying  twelve  passen- 
gers on  each  trip.  Numerous  long  trips 
have  been  made  by  other  dirigibles,  all 
more  or  less  successful,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  weather.  The  Zeppelin  has  success- 
fully withstood,  a  driving  rainstorm,  a 
blizzard  and  a  thirty-five-mile  an  hour 
gale.  In  France  a  company  has  been 
formed  called  the  "Coitipanie  Generale 
Transaerienne,"  which  has  already  pur- 
chased the  successful  Olement-Bayard 
dirigible  "Ville  de  Navey,"  and  has  un- 
der construction  several  others,  to  be 
used  for  general  passenger  traffic-  be- 
tween towns.  The  Zeppelin  Company 
in  Germany  is  completing  plans  for  a 
network  of  lines  between  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany,  which  is  to  be  put 
in  operation  next  summer. 

The  commercial  activity  in  aeroplanes 
is  astonishing.  Glenn  Curtiss  states  that 
the  demand  for  aeroplanes  out  West  is 
so  big  that  he  cannot  nearly  fill  all  his 
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orders.  It  is  said  that  tin-  W'rij^lits  have 
received  over  fifteen  or<Iers  for  aero- 
Itlanes  accc^inpanied  with  certified  cliccks. 
P.ut.  this  activity  is  small  compared  to 
that  in  Europe.  For  two  years  the  \  oi- 
sin  brothers  have  heen  turnincc  our  ami 
sellincf  aeroplanes  as  fast  as  the}'  can 
make  them.  They  have  a  factory  of  sur- 
prisins;'  size  and  equipment  which  i-;  said 
to  resemhle  a  prosj)erous  steel  plant,  in 
activity.  Tt  is  estimated  that  duriiii;  tlir 
last  year,  they  have  sold  over  one  hun- 
dred machines,  which  have  heen  shippc-'i 
and  flown  in  such  far-off  corners  of  tlic 
world  as  Odessa,  Russia,  and  Ar^^entina. 
Louis  Bleriot  after  his  great  "Channel" 
success  was  so  beseiged  with  orders  that 
he  had  to  triple  the  size  of  his  factory. 
Since  August  he  has  either  completed  or 
imder  construction  one  hundred  and 
seven  monoplanes  of  his  "Cross-channel" 
type,  and  fourteen  of  his  passenger  car- 
rying type.  And  what  is  most  significant 
is  that  they  all  fly  on  the  first  trial. 
Though  .America  has  won  all  the  trophies 
in  the  .Aeronautical  field,  the  industry 
here  is  almost  nothing  compared  to  that 
in  France.  It  is  difficult  for  one  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  hustling  acti- 
vity abroad  to  appreciate  its  full  import. 
But  what  does  all  this  mean?'  The 
bicycle  and  the  automobile  replaced  the 
horse.  The  more  perfect  development 
of  the  automobile  rendered  bicvcles  slow 


and  out  of  date.  But  neither  the  bicy- 
cle nor  the  automobile  actually  changed 
our  modes  of  life.  They  merely  re- 
placed upon  that  same  road,  the  horse 
we  had  been  so  reliant  upon  before.  But 
with  Hying  machines  it  is  different.  Here 
is  opened  before  us  a  totally  new  and 
untrodden  path, — a  new  medium  of  tra- 
vel. And  the  result  of  travel  in  this 
medium  is  the  rendering  accessible  of 
places  and  localities  which  arc  inaccess- 
ible by  way  of  roads  or  waterways.  This 
is  no  way  means,  as  has  been  so  fre- 
quently stated,  that  the  flying  machine  is 
going  to  put  the  automobile  "out  of  busi- 
ness," any  more  than  that  the  motor-boat 
would  supersede  the  automobile  or  vice 
versa.  The  motor-boat  cannot  travel 
along  the  road,  neither  can  the  automo- 
bile fly. 

The  recent  performances  of  Latham 
flying  over  Berlin.  Wright  flying  up  the 
Hudson  and  Count  Lambert  circling  the 
Eiff'el  Tower  indicate  that  flying  is  not 
restricted  to  any  one  type  of  country, 
but  is  possible  everywhere.  And  we  can 
within  reasonable  limits  assume,  that 
within  a  few  years  aeroplanes  will  be  so 
far  developed,  that  they  can  carry  half  a 
dozen  passengers  for  many  consecutive 
hours,  in  all  reasonable  weather,  and  at  a 
speed  of  eightv  miles  an  hour.  This 
assumption  is  based  upon  the  present 
capabilities  of  flying  machine  types  and 
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carries  with  it  no  gross  impossibility  or 
extravagant  prophecy. 

Likewise  we  can  with  justification  as- 
sume that  dirigibles  in  a  few  years  will 
be  capable  of  going  a  thousand  miles 
and  perhaps  even  more,  with  thirty  to 
fifty  passengers  aboard  and  at  a  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Even  at  this  date, 
Count  Zeppelin  has  gone  very  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  with  fifteen  passengers, 
and  announces  that  he  intends  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  his  airship ! 

In  order  to  gain  speed  the  area  of 
surface  of  the  future  aeroplane  will  be 
decreased  until,  for  a  speed  of  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  we  shall  see  a  machine 
of  the  Wright  type  with  only  one  hun- 
dred instead  of  five  hundred  square  feet 
of  surface.  This  means  that  starting  and 
stopping  will  be  difficult  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  surfaces  will  be  con- 
structed in  a  manner  to  make  them  reef- 
able,  so  that  for  slower  speed  the  sur- 
face can  be  spread  out,  and  for  high 
speed  contracted. 

Wilbur  Wright  has  prophesied  that 
man  will  fly  high,  and  due  to  the  much 
calmer  regions  at  altitudes  of  over  one 
thousand  feet  where  eddies  and  aerial 
billows  are  almost  entirely  absent.  He 
undoubtedly  is  correct. 

But  if  man  is  to  fly  at  any  great  alti- 
tude, the  motors  must  be  correspondingly 
altered  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  gaso- 
line motor  at  present  will  not  work  at 


a  height  of  several  thousand  feet. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  wonderful  sight  to 
see  the  future  aeroplanist  soaring  high 
up  above  the  clouds  on  motionless  wings, 
imitating  those  most  expert  flyers,  the 
buzzards. 

Various  auxiliary  device  will  undoubt- 
edly be  fitted  to  aeroplanes,  such  as  masts 
for  supporting  wireless  and  signal  flags. 
It  is  probable  also  that  in  order  to  see 
below  or  above  a  cloud,  the  aeroplane 
and  dirigible  wall  be  fitted  wdth  an  in- 
strument very  much  like  the  periscope 
on  a  submarine  to  enable  the  aviator  to 
see  from  the  cloud,  like  the  submarine 
sees  from  the  water. 

Many  fantastic  arguments  have  been 
set  forth  on  the  necessity  of  automatic 
stability.  But  the  present  development 
of  aeroplanes  shows  that  such  devices  are 
becoming  unnecessary,  and  that  a  simple 
and  efficient  disposition  of  parts  and  con- 
trol, plus  a  reasonable  amount  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  aviator,  suffice. 

We  shall  undoubtedly  see  sporting 
machines  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  racer  and  the  general  "touring 
machine." 

So  much  for  the  future  machine.  Its 
immediate   use   is   evident. 

At  present  aeronautics  is  just  begin- 
ning to  develop  from  the  toy-oddity  stage 
to  that  of  a  recognized  sport,  and  the 
aeroplanes  will  get  their  greatest  stimu- 
lus and  development  from  their  use  as 
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a  means  of  sport.  Aeroplane  races  have 
already  lieconie  astoiiisliinf^^ly  common 
and  in  the  near  futnre,  we  may  see  them 
as  well  attendefl  and  as  attractive  as 
horse  racinij.  Dirii:,'^ihles  are  bcinj^  ex- 
perimented with  and  improved  with 
manv  ends  in  view,  especially  that  of  use 
in  war.  'i'he  caj^ahilities  that  hoth  aero- 
planes and  dirif^^ihles  offer  for  extended 
sccnitinq-  and  reconnaissance,  have  es]jc- 
oially  a])pealed  to  the  militar\  anthorities 
of  the  world,  and  very  likely,  the  next 
war  will  see  them  in  actual  use.  It  is 
improbable,  however,  that  they  will,  for 
many  years  be  able  to  carry  g^uns  or 
bomb-dropping  devices  of  any  great 
value,  because  the  extra  weight  tiiat  must 
necessarily  be  carried  in  armament  and 
amunition,  cannot  be  supported  on  our 
present  machines.  There  are  many  other 
immediate  uses  to  which  aeroplanes  or 
airshi])s  could  be  put,  such  as  polar  ex- 
ploration, the  ascending  of  high  moun- 
tains, an<l  the  ])reliminarv  survey  and 
topographic  location  of  a  proposed  rail- 
road line. 


The    Glenn    Curtis    Aeroplane    with    Curtis 
Breaking-  a  Speed  Record 


Are  we  to  have  other,  more  practical, 
uses  for  airships  ? 

h'irst  of  all,  in  order  for  air  travel  to 
become  a  commercial  and  practical 
means  of  transportation, — for  it  to  step 
out  from  the  realm  of  a  fad  or  a  sport 
— it  must  offer  improvements  or  special 
unique  advantages  over  all  other  modes 
of  travel.  This  is  what  will  determine 
its  future. 

Tn  no  other  mode  of  travel  is  there  so 
direct  a  contact  with  fresh  invigorating 
air,  as  in  flying.  Furthermore,  the  sensa- 
tional thrill  of  serenely  floating  through 
the  air,  is  said  by  some  famous  French 
physicians,  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  ner- 
vous system  that  it  will  cure  invalids, 
prolong  life  and  even  uplift  the  soul ! 
That  the  sensation  is  truly  wonderful  can 
be  concluded  from  the  impressions  and 
feelings  of  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  fly.  So  there  is  little  question 
that  of  all  modes  of  travel,  flying  is  the 
most  pleasant,  the  most  healthful  and  the 
most  inspiring. 

It  has  long  been  appreciated  that  of  all 
advantages  flying  offers  over  travel  on 
roads  or  w'aterways,  the  directness  of 
flight  between  two  points  is  by  far  the 
greatest.  In  railroads  we  are  forced  to 
make  large  detours,  but  in  flying  we 
travel  in  an  absolutely  straight  line — "as 
the  bird  flies."  This  means  above  all,  the 
shortening  of  distances  and  what  this 
bustling  world  most  desires — the  saving 
of  time. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  future  fly- 
ing machine  will  travel  at  eighty  miles 
an  hour,  but  may  we  not  without  a  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  conceive  of 
gigantic  and  graceful  machines,  darting 
and  swishing  through  the  air  at  one  hun- 
dred or  even  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
an  hour?  And  in  far  distant  ages  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  sophisticated  and 
well  nigh  immortal  inhabitants  of  this 
little  globe,  may  even  enjov  the  thrills  of 
travel  at  one  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
jumping  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
in  a  little  less  than  six  minutes !  The 
rapid  "transit"  martyr  may  then,  at  last, 
become  soothed  when  convinced  that  he 
can  drop  from  Harlem  to  the  Battery  in 
thirty  seconds ! 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  commer- 
cial innovation  depends  largely  on  the  ex- 
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pense  connected  with  it.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  engines  of 
flight  are  to  be  any  more  costly  than  the 
future  ocean  greyhounds  or  twenty-first 
century  express  trains.  Ait  present  we 
find  aeroplanes  cheaper  than  automo- 
biles !  The  "tire  troubles  of  an  automo- 
bilist"  will  never  ascend  to  the  aviator. 
There  are  no  tires  to  be  required  ;  the 
only  feature  of  resemblance  in  the  keep- 
ing up  of  an  aeroplane,  is  the  possible 
wear  and  repair  of  the  surface  covering. 
But  this  will  probably  be  very  slight. 
Furthermore  in  air  travel  there  is  no  ex- 
pensive roadway  to  be  kept  in  perfect 
condition  and  constantly  looked  after  as 
in  railroading,  or  even  highways.  The 
aerial  road  is  omnipresent  and  leads  to 
all  points  of  the  compass :  it  requires  no 
repair,  unless  as  a  well  known  scientist 
has  stated  "what  with  wireless,  airships 
and  new  thought,  the  poor  air  will  be- 
come so  overworked,  that  it  will  give 
out." 

But  there  are  grave  and  serious  limit- 
ations to  air  travel.  Unquestionably,  for 
many  years  to  come,  aviators  and  aeron- 
auts will  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
weather.  Blinding  blizzards,  hurricanes 
and,  certainly,  cyclones,  will  waft  the  fra- 
gile aerial  craft  about  the  great  ocean  of 
air  in  huge  whirls,  rendering  traffic  any- 
where  near  the  ground,  entirely  too  dan- 
gerous.    But  it  must,  in  this  connection. 


be  borne  in  mmd,  that  once  in  the  air, 
an  aeroplane  or  a  dirigible  is  compara- 
tively safe.  Whether  the  wind  be  sixty 
miles  an  hour  or  merely  a  gentle  zephyr, 
the  relation  of  air  craft  to  wind  is  as  if 
it  were  a  perfect  calm.  Count  Zeppelin 
on  one  of  his  recent  trips  encountered  a 
high  gale,  of  much  greater  velocity  than 
he  could  make  headway  against,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  land.  Instead  he 
flew  along  with  the  gale  at  terrific  speed, 
going  far  out  of  his  course,  but  absolute- 
ly safe.  High  winds  afifect  the  course  of 
an  aircraft  relative  to  the  earth,  but  that 
is  all.  The  great  airship  of  the  future 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  heavy  storms 
only  in  so  far  as  its  own  inherent  speed 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  gale  it  en- 
counters. But  it  is  much  too  Utopian 
to  imagine  that  the  perfected  aeroplane, 
or  dirigible,  will  ever  be  able  to  safely 
start  or  land,  in  a  high  gale  where  there 
are  any  obstructions. 

Another  great  limitation  to  general  air 
travel  is  the  necessity  of  a  suitable  land- 
ing place.  At  present  a  broad  open  space 
is  required  and  for  aeroplanes  that  run 
on  wheels,  a  smooth  flat  field.  In  not  all 
localities  are  there  such  ideal  spots  and 
if  this  mode  of  starting  and  landing  is 
to  be  adhered  to,  then  we  shall  probably 
see  even  yet  in  this  decade,  huge  central 
liarbours  for  aerial  craft,  situated  here 
and  there  about  the  country,  where  the 
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aeroplane  or  the  dirigible  can  land  in  per- 
fect safety  and  sufTer  no  injnry  by  hitt- 
ing' unseen  trees,  rocks  or  bnshes.  Near 
Paris  tlu-re  lias  already  been  completed 
the  "P(Mt  Aviation,"  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  intended  for  the  aerial  harbour 
of  Paris.  lUit  inventors  all  over  the 
world  are  working^  on  devices  for  doin^^ 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a  large  area 
for  starting,  and  the  ideal  machine  of  the 
future,  will  be  the  one  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  rise  verticall\-  from  a  confined 
spot,  attain  a  certain  altitude  and  then 
launch  out  into  space  at  great  speed. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
motor.  So  long  as  the  motor  keeps  on 
running  the  machine  will  fly.  but  no 
sooner  does  it  stop  than  the  aeroplane 
must  come  to  earth.  If  motors  become 
so  perfected,  however,  that  like  the  pre- 
sent high  class  automobile,  they  can  keep 
running  for  long  stretches  of  time,  then 
it  is  onlv  the  amount  of  fuel  that  can 
be  carried  that  will  limit  the  length  of 
flight. 

"Dangerous!"  is  the  universal  com- 
ment on  aerial  navigation.  But  a  per- 
usal of  the  progress  of  this  new  science 
up  to  date,  shows  a  surprisingly  small  list 
of  deaths  or  serious  injuries  incurred  in 
the  very  numerous  accidents  and  smash- 
ing of  "wings."  Even  the  history  -'A 
automobiling  was  far  more  heavily 
strewn  with  fatal  accidents  and  certainly 
the  year  1909  has  enabled  the  world  to 
judge  for  itself  on  the  greater  safety  of 
aeroplane  races  as  compared  with  auto 
races. 

When  machines  of  the  dirigible  or 
aeroplane  type  are  more  perfectly  devel- 
oped, there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
flying  to  be  any  more  dangerous  than  anv 
other  mode  of  travel. 

Are  we  to  have  the  taxiplane?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  overtax  the  imagination 
to  suppose  that  at  some  future  date,  aero- 
planes will  be  lined  up,  like  cabs  on  a 
street  corner,  in  some  broad  Aerodrome, 
waiting  for  "fares."  The  sudden  use- 
fulness and  development  of  the  taxicab, 
will  be  repeated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
"taxiplane."  It  will  undoubtedly  be  pos- 
sible to  hail  such  a  machine,  step  into  it. 
and  with  a  few  twists  of  a  lever,  be  rolled 
swiftly  over  the  ground,  rise  gradually 
from   it   and   mounting   up   and   up,   fly 


over  the  city,  over  the  river  and  out  over 
the  surrounding  country. 

It  is  (|uite  out  of  the  question,  accord- 
ing to  present  indications,  that  baggage 
or  freight  will  ever  be  handled  by  air 
traffic.  But  for  high  class  and  speedy 
passenger  traffic  there  is  nothing  so  ideal. 
Aeroplanes  will  probably  never  carry 
many  people,  perhaps  not  more  than  six, 
apiece,  but  at  no  very  distant  future  we 
may  see  large  flocks  of  them  operating 
between  cities, — regular  lines  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Washington,  and  so  on. 

And  is  the  dirigible  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence, as  so  many  have  prophesied  ?  While 
for  short  distances  over  land,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  superseded  by  the  aero- 
plane, yet  it  will  still  retain  a  field  of  its 
OW'U,  due  to  its  greater  endurance,  cruis- 
ing radius  and  size.  Dirigibles  of  the 
future  will  without  doubt  be  of  the  Zep- 
pelin type,  and  like  aeroplanes,  they  will 
be  devoted  to  high  class  passenger  traf- 
fic only. 

At  the  present  day.  the  Mauretania 
has  attained  almost  the  limit  of  hieh 
speed  combined  with  any  sort  of  econ- 
omy in  ocean  travel.  But  at  this  very 
moment,  the  airship  of  the  Zeppelin  type 
can  go  much  faster,  and  far  more  econ- 
omically. In  a  very  few  years  we  will 
have  a  dirigible  capable  of  making 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  of  weathering  al- 
most any  storm,  and  of  staying  in  the 
air  a  week.  It  is  then  that  the  Atlantic 
can  be  crossed  in  an  airship,  at  twice  the 
speed  of  the  fastest  ocean  greyhound. 
To  Europe  in  two  days !  It  may  sound 
chimerical  now  but  it  is  not  so  far  off 
at  all,  and  will  probably  come  sooner  than 
we  know  it.  Then  we  shall  have  regular 
passenger  dirigibles,  huge  ships  of  the 
air  a  thousand  feet  long,  carrying  two 
hundred  passengers  and  safe — so  long 
as  they  hit  no  obstructions.  To  prevent 
this,  large  harbours  and  sheds  will  be 
provided,  for  the  safe  landing  and  hous- 
ing of  these  monstrous  craft. 

Schedule  time  may  be  put  out  by 
storms  but  the  chances  are  that  if  the 
storm  blows  the  right  way  it  will  greatly- 
accelerate  the  speed.  Possibly,  too,  we 
may  see  expert  aerial  pilots  making  use 
of  those  great  currents  of  the  air,  the 
trade  winds  and  the  counter  trade  winds. 
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thus    further    shortening    the    time    of 


crossuig. 


What  the  future  holds  for  us  in  aeron- 
autics is  the  priceless  benefit  of  quick 
and  direct  traffic     from     anvwhere     to 


everywhere.  And  even  now,  we  can 
dimly  foresee  the  race  of  flying  man, 
soaring  far  up  above  the  clouds,  more 
ennobled  in  spirit,  and  more  widely  cog- 
nizant of  the  great  world  below\  And 
that  era  is  rapidly  approaching. 


When  Cupid  Got  Busy 

By  Marguerite  Evans 


THE  mischievous  little  god  of  bow 
and  arrow  fame,  had  apparently 
forgotten     IMiss     Markwell     for 
nearly   fifteen    years.      Then   he 
suddenly  got  busy,  and  things  began  to 
happen. 

The  curtain  rang  up  for  the  first  act 
while  she  was  leisurely  eating  her  soli- 
tary breakfast  at  her  handsomely 
equipp')ed  table  one  bright  morning,  when 
her  soft-stepping  Chinaman  brought  her 
two  letters  and  a  long,  fat,  envelope  on 
a  laquered  tray. 

The  fat  envelope  contained,  as  its  re- 
cipient well  knew,  a  returned  manuscript, 
and  she  resentfully  laid  it  aside,  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  Jack  London 
was  right  in  his  estimate  of  editors : 
They  were  all  literary  failures  them- 
selves and  hadn't  even  brains  enough  to 
recognize  a  good  thing  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  them.  One  of  the  letters  con- 
tained an  invitation  to  a  Valentine  party 
at  the  Tracys',  which  Miss  Markwell 
promptly  declined — mentally.  A  Valen- 
tine party  at  the  Tracys'  would  recall 
too  vividly  a  night  spent  there  fifteen 
years  before  and  the  most  unhappy  one 
of  her  life.  When  she  had  possessed 
herself  of  the  contents  of  the  second 
letter,  she  changed  her  mind,  and,  with 
a  sigh  of  resignation,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation— mentally,  for  she  found  she  was 
to  be  afflicted,   for  an  indefinite  period, 


with  the  society  of  her  niece,  Ethel  Hen- 
derson, a  fluffy,  chattery,  young  lady 
with  a  great  liking  for  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  party,  since  it  promised  the  ex- 
citement of  masculine  society. 

Her  letters  disposed  of.  Miss  Mark- 
well  opened  the  long,  fat,  envelope,  and 
read  her  rejected  manuscript,  although 
she  already  knew  it  by  heart.  Her  spirit 
had  remained  buoyant  after  continued 
failures  because  she  believed  firmly  that 
she  had  it  in  her  to  one  day  write  a  story 
that  would  touch  the  highest  mark  of 
success.  This  aspiration  was  to  her  what 
love  might  be  to  another  woman,  every 
definite  hope  and  aim  was  in  some  way 
interwoven  with  it.  It  kept  her  young 
when  otherwise  she  would  have  been 
old. 

As  for  marriage — and  she  was  a  wo- 
man whom  many  men  would  have  been 
glad  to  call  wife— that  was  a  happiness 
meant  for  other  women,  not  her.  Ever 
since  the  Valentine  night,  fifteen  years 
before,  when  Jack  Tracy  had  gone  away 
coldly,  and  without  saying  the  word  she 
had  confidently  expected  him  to  say,  the 
door  of  her  heart  had  been  locked 
against  all  newcomers,  and  not  even 
Cupid  himself  could  find  the  key. 

Her  thin,  expressive  face,  with  its 
dark  lashed  eyes,  kindled  into  swift  en- 
thusiasm, as  she  read  the  few  penciled 
lines  which  the  busv  editor  had  been  in- 
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torosti'd  iMiniioli  to  adil  tn  tlir  printed  re- 
jc'c:ioii  slip  : 

■■^'mlr  plot  is  i^dtxl."  ho  had  written, 
■'and  yonr  tt'chnicpu'  a(hiiirahlc.  hnt  vour 
story  lacks  soul.  It  makes  nie  think  of 
a  sin:;er  tryinjj^  to  put  expression  into  a 
sonsj  in  a  foreisj^n  lan<;nac;"e  which  she 
does  no*  iniderstand.  Si-ml  nie  a  simple 
little  story  which  you  can  t'eel  \oin-self, 
sonicthinpr  hot  from  the  heart.  I  know 
you  have  it  in  \(iu  to  write  .q'ood  stuff 
if  \(ni  would  onh  let  vourself  t^o.  I 
shall  keep  space  for  you  for  three  days 
as  1  should  like  to  use  something'  from 
you  in  the  cominj:;^  numher." 

Miss  Markvell  took  up  the  child  of 
her  hrain.  and  looked  it  over  again — 
not.  as  hitherto,  with  the  admirinsr.  sat- 
isfied  glances  of  a  doting  mother  who 
can  see  no  flaw  in  her  offspring,  but  with 
the  fault-searching,  magnifying-  glass  of 
an  editor,  and  was  forced  to  admit  that 
her  story  did  lack  soul. 

"If  1  only  dared  tell  the  story  of  my 
own  lonely,  unsatisfied  life,  and  what 
caused  it."  she  thought,  "the  tale  would 
assuredly  not  lack  heart  interest." 

A  fierce  struggle  ensued,  between  her 
determination  to  achieve  literarv  fame 
and  a  natural  shrinking  from  tearing 
open  an  old,  but  unhealed  wound  and 
exposing  it  to  the  unfeeling  gaze  of  the 
public,  but  in  the  end.  atiibition  con- 
quered, and  with  steps,  irresolute  at  first, 
then  firm,  she  went  to  her  den. 

"I  shall  not  be  at  home  to  anyone  all 
day.  Yen."  she  said  to  the  Chinaman 
who  was  stirring  the  coals  of  her  grate 
fire  to  a  brighter  blaze,"  and  if  anyon-j 
calls  me  over  the  'phone  say  I  am  not  in. 

"And.  Yen."  she  added,  as  the  latter 
was  closing  the  door  behind  him,  "I  shall 
not  want  any  luncheon,  but  you  mav 
bring  me  a  strong  cup  of  black  cofTee 
every  two  hours  until  I've  finished." 

She  did  not  say  what  it  was  she  ex- 
pected to  finish,  but  Yen  understood. 
He  also  hoped  that  what  he  should  pre- 
sently be  sent  to  mail,  would  return,  not 
as  it  went,  in  a  big  white  envelope,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  thin,  small  one  :  the  lat- 
ter always  meant  a  substantial  tip  to 
himself. 

Miss  Markwell  began  to  write,  lialt- 
ingly  at  first,  and  then,  with  a  sudden, 
exultant      power      which      carried      her 


whither  it  would.  She  wrote  and  wrote, 
while  her  heart  throbbed  and  her  brain 
seemed  on  fire — her  own  life's  history 
— while  the  clock  chimed  the  hours,  and 
the  short  winter  day  w'as  caught  up  in 
the  arms  of  night.  Every  two  hours, 
as  directed,  the  Celestial  brought  her  hot 
cofifee  which  she  drank  without  realiz- 
ing that  she  did  so,  and  still  she  wrote 
and  wrote,  with  burning  eyes  and 
whitening  checks  until  the  last  line  was 
reached.  Then,  she  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  throbbing  with  an  exultant  emo- 
tion she  had  never  known  before.  Short, 
and  simply  told  as  was  the  story  she  had 
finished,  she  knew  it  would  play  upon 
the  heart  strings  of  multitudes — that  it 
would  make  her  famous. 

Three  days  later,  an  acceptance  and 
substantial  checque  came  from  the  editor, 
but  Yen  was  the  only  one  made  happy 
by  the  receipt  of  it.  Miss  Markwell 
thrust  the  cheque  from  her  as  if  it  burn- 
ed, and  felt  herself  a  greater  traitor 
than  Judas  Iscariot. 

When  the  magazine  came  which  con- 
tained her  story,  she  did  not  even  take 
it  from  its  cover,  but  wdth  shame  red- 
dened cheeks,  hid  it  below  the  cushions 
of  her  couch,  and  all  the  while.  Cupid 
was  shooting  his  arrow-s  with  sure  and 
deadly  aim  at  her  heart. 

Jack  Tracy,  the  boy  lover  of  her  child- 
hood, the  ardent  lover  of  her  young  wo- 
manhood, emerged  from  the  niistv 
realms  of  memory  where,  by  sheer  force 
of  will  she  had  kept  him  for  years,  and 
once  more  asserted  his  active,  living  per- 
sonality— a  man  who  refused  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  thought  that  he,  of  all  men, 
might  read  the  lines  she  had  written — 
and  understand — and  pity !  was  intoler- 
able. 

The  arrival  of  her  niece,  Ethel  Hen- 
derson, on  the  day  of  the  party,  came 
as  a  welcome  diversion,  but  the  girl  had 
not  been  five  minutes  in  the  house  be- 
fore she  began  to  talk  about  her  aunt's 
"perfectly  splendid  story"  which  she  had 
read  on  the  train. 

Without  the  least  intending  to  do  so, 
she  kept  the  author's  feelings  on  the 
rack  by  constant  references  to  the 
story.  "It  was  your  own  life  story  you 
told,  wasn't  it?"  she  asked,  as  coolly  as 
if   she   were  enquiring  where   the   latter 
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had  purchased  her  best  hat.  "I  recog- 
nized it  at  once,  for  I  remember  Mr. 
Tracy  as  a  child,  and  you  described  him 
exactly.  I  always  called  him  Uncle  Jack 
so  I  guess  he  must  have  told  me  to.  I 
thought  he  was  perfectly  splendid,  and 
I  cried  like  everything  when  you  said 
he  had  gone  away  to  Australia  without 
saying  good-bye  to  me.  What  was  in 
that  little  box  he  brought  you  the  day 
before  he  went  away?  I  wondered  you 
didn't  say  anything  about  that  in  your 
story." 

'T  never  saw  any  little  box,"  replied 
her  aunt,  "you  must  be  mistaken." 

"Oh  no,  indeed  I'm  not,"'  insisted  the 
girl,  "he  gave  it  to  me  on  the  steps  to 
take  upstairs  to  you,  and  presented  me 
with  a  box  of  chocolates  at  the  same 
time.  I  couldn't  find  you  and  I  was  in 
a  hurry  to  eat  my  chocolates,  so  I  put 
your  box  in  the  little  trunk  where  you 
kept  his  other  presents,  and  forgot  all 
about  it." 

Miss  Markwell  pressed  both  hands  to 
her  heart  to  still  its  wild  beating. 

"Child,  child,"  she  faltered,  "what 
have  you  done?" 

The  girl  threw  herself  impulsively  on 
her  knees  beside  the  other's  chair. 

"Oh,  auntie,  don't  tell  me  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  lonesome,  aching 
years  you  told  about  in  your  story.  Why, 
I  cried  and  cried  when  I  read  it,  and 
I  noticed  a  gentleman  sitting  across  the 
aisle  from  me  blowing  his  nose  very 
frequently,  the  way  men  do  when  they 
feel  like  crying,  you  know,  but  won't 
let  themselves,  and  I  peeked  to  see  what 
he  was  reading,  and  if  it  wasn't  your 
story  too !  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  just  a  little  bit  grey,  enough  to 
make  liim  interesting  looking,  you  know, 
and  I  thought  it  was  sweet  of  him  to 
blow  his  nose  like  that.  But,"  jumping 
up,  "let's  go  and  see  what's  in  that  box, 
I'm  just  dying  to  know." 

Miss  Markwell  did  not  move,  but  sat 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
^^  "Come,  auntie,"  coaxed  the  other, 
"imagine  you  are  on  the  track  of  'copy,' 
just  think  what  material  there  is  for  a 
story." 

"Story!"  screamed  Miss  Markwell 
hysterically,    "if   3'ou   ever    say   story   to 


me  again  I'll  disown  you.     I  shall  never 
write  another  line  while  I  live." 

She  rose  nevertheless,  and  the  two 
went  up  to  the  attic  together. 

"Open  it,"  Miss  Markwell  said,  giv- 
ing her  niece  the  key  of  a  small,  shabby 
trunk,"  I  feel  as  if  we  were  about  to  de- 
secrate a  grave." 

She  gazed  at  the  contents  which  the 
opened  lid  of  the  trunk  exposed  to  view, 
with   eyes,  which   seeing  did  not  see. 

"I  locked  it  the  day  after  he  went 
away  without  looking  at  anything,  and 
it  has  never  been  opened  since,"  she 
said  to  her  companion  who  was  finger- 
ing the  various  articles  with  far  from 
reverent  hands  and  who  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: "Here  it  is!"  and  put  into  her 
aunt's  trembling  fingers,  a  small  package 
tied  with  a  red  silk  cord.  Then,  with 
unwonted  delicacy,  she  went  to  the  attic 
window  and  studied  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses. 

Presently,  Miss  Markwell  joined  her, 
her  eyes  shining  like  stars  although  the 
dark  lashes  were  wet. 

"Your  nonsense  has  cost  me  fifteen 
years  of  my  life,  dear,"  she  said,  put- 
ting a  loving  arm  around  the  girl,  "but 
I'm  not  going  to  scold  you,  for  that 
wouldn't  bring  them  back.  Jack  sent 
me  this,"  holding  up  a  magnificent  ruby 
necklace,  and  asked  me  to  wear  it  to 
the  party  at  his  home  on  that  night,  if 
I  were  willing  to  be  his  wife.  He  said 
if  I  didn't  wear  it,  he  would  know  I 
didn't  care  for  him  in  that  way  and 
would  accept  an  offer  he  had  just  re- 
ceived to  sfo  to  Australia.  Of  course  I 
didn't  wear  it,  how  could  I,  and  besides 
I  was  angry  because  I  thought  he  hadn't 
sent  me  a  bouquet,  so  I  was  quite  cool 
to  him  and  flirted  outrageously  with 
Tom  Manson,  a  man  I  detested,  just  to 
make  Jack  jealous. 

"When  I  heard  next  day  that  he  had 
gone  to  Australia,  you  may  guess  liow 
I  felt,  but  no,  you  can't  guess  for  you 
are  too  much  of  a  butterfly,  but  I  kept 
up  somehow,  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
really  knew  that  I  cared." 

"The  necklace  is  perfectly  lovely, 
though,  isn't  it,"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
clasping  it  around  her  aunt's  throat, 
"and  it's  a  good  thing  you've  got  that 
much    from   him   anyway.     I   just   wish 
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soiiu'  man  would  }^ivc  nic  one  like  it,  but 
you'll  wear  it  to  the  party  at  Tracys*  to- 
nipfht.  won't  you:  it  will  look  sweet  with 
your  new  dress  ?" 

Miss  Markwcll  protested,  hut  wear  it 
she  (lid.  for  Cupid  had  her  affairs  well  in 
hand  and  was  swee])ing^  her  alone:  to  hap- 
piness whether  she  would  or  not. 

"My  dear  Miss  Markwcll."  exclaimed 
her  hostess,  "how  well  you  arc  looking! 
That  pale,  yellow  gauze  made  up  beau- 
tifully, didn't  it?  And  what  an  exquisite 
necklace !  I  never  saw  such  rubies  be- 
fore !  And  so  this  is  your  niece,  Miss 
Ethel  Henderson.  My  dear,  you  are 
charming,  but  you  can't  hope  to  rival 
your  aunt.  By  the  way.  Miss  Markw^ell, 
Mr.  Tracy's  brother.  Jack,  arrived  home 
today  from  Australia.  He  will  be  glad 
to  meet  an  old  friend,  I'm  sure.  Like 
yourself,  he  has  never  married,  but  I 
understand  he  has  struck  it  rich." 

Their  hostess  turned  to  welcome  other 
guests,  and  Miss  ^Markwcll  and  her  niece 
lost  themselves   in  the  throng. 

"Oh  auntie."  whispered  the  girl,  lay- 
ing an  excited  hand  on  her  companion's 
arm.  "there's  the  man  I  saw^  on  the 
train,  the  one  wdio  was  reading  your 
story  :  do  you  suppose  that  can  be  ]\Ir. 
Jack  Tracy  ?" 

"Its  quite  likely."  returned  Miss  Mark- 
well,  helplessly,  "it  only  needed  that  to 
make  my  humiliation  complete.  What 
do  you  suppose  he  must  think  of  me?" 

"Well,  if  he  has  any  eyes  in  his  head 
he  will  think  you  are  by  all  odds  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinguished  looking 
woman  here,  and  if  he  has  any  brains  at 
all.  he'll  know,  after  reading  your  story, 
that  you  are  awfully  clever. 

"Story!"  snapped  the  other  angrilv. 
"I  wish  I  had  been  shut  up  in  the  asylum 


before  I  wrote  such  a  foolish  story  as 
that.  I  simply  can't  face  that  man,  I'm 
g(  ling  home  !  " 

Then,  Miss  Henderson  and  the  bow 
and  arrow  god  took  matters  in  their 
own  hands  completely,  and  whirled  the 
objects  of  their  interest  whither  they 
would. 

Miss  Markwcll  looked  for  her  niece, 
but  she  was  gone,  and  she  saw  her 
talking  animatedly  to  the  tall,  distinguish- 
ed looking  man  whom  she  had  rightly 
supposed  to  be,  Mr.  Jack  Tracy.  She 
was  telling  him  the  story  of  the  neck- 
lace, and  her  own  unfortunate  share  in 
it,  her  w-rathful  aunt  knew,  but  she  was 
powerless  to  prevent  the  telling,  so  she 
smiled  wanly  and  replied  at  random  to 
the  remarks  of  the  lady  who  sat  beside 
her. 

Presently,  she  felt,  rather  than  saw, 
her  old  lover.  Jack  Tracy,  was  approach- 
ing her ;  and  when  he  held  out  his  warm, 
friendly  hand,  claiming  her  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  the  one  she  gave  him  in 
return  was  limp,  and  cold  as  ice. 

"I  have  a  number  of  Australian  curios 
in  a  charming  little  den  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  if  you  would  care  to  see  them,"  he 
said,  offering  his  arm,  after  they  had 
exchanged  a  few  commonplaces. 

She  rose  wathout  speaking,  although 
she  felt  herself  trembling  and  knew  that 
her  niece's  mischievous  eyes  were  on 
her. 

As  soon  as  they  were  really  alone  he 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

"My  wife,"  he  said  softly,  with  his 
face  pressed  against  hers  and  a  w^orld 
of  love  and  tenderness  in  his  voice ;  "my 
wife  at  last."  And  Cupid,  seeing  that 
his  services  w^ere  no  longer  required, 
busied   himself   elsewhere. 
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Septimus  Pepper — Polygamist 


By  Allan  K.  Stuart 


THE  clerk  with  the  prominent  ears 
looked  up  suddenly  from  his 
desk  at  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  Company's  wharf, 
dropped  his  glasses  on  the  counter, 
and  as  he  handed  a  folded  ticket 
to  the  weary  and  hunted  looking- 
man  standing  opposite  him,  smilingly 
said :  "Now  you  have  got  your  ticket, 
sir,  T  ought  to  tell  you  that  there  are 
ever  so  many  females  looking  for  you  all 
over  the  wharves.  They  have  been  mak- 
ing the  closest  enquiries  at  all  the  ap- 
proaches, sir.  I  told  them  the  steamship 
company  couldn't  tell  them  anything. 
Let  me  see.  You  were  a  passenger  on 
the  Miowera  which  arrived  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning,   were  you   not?" 

The  Rev.  Septimus  Pepper,  a  short, 
stout  little  personage,  the  very  cut  of  an 
English  high-church  curate,  nodded  in 
the  affirmative,  but  added  "not  from 
Australia." 

"Well,  anyway,"  returned  the  clerk, 
"Fd  advise  you  to  be  careful  how  you 
get  on  board." 

The  clergyman  stared  at  the  young 
man  for  a  few  seconds  with  horror- 
stricken   eyes. 

"Couldn't  you  help  me  to  get  on 
board  quickly,  without  their  seeing  me." 
he  said.    "Fll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  trying,  sir,  but  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  and  the  care- 
taker Bill  have  been  heading  them  off 
ever  since  the  Miowera  came  in.  Jeru- 
salem !  there  must  be  a  score  or  two  of 
them,  and  some  of  them's  colored,  more- 
over." 

"I  know  that."  admitted  the  crest- 
fallen parson. 

"What!   you   admit   it?" 

"I  admit  nothing,"  rejoined  the  little 
man,  reddening,  "but  I  must  get  away 
unobserved.  You  do  not  understand. 
It  is  a  long  story  and  time  is  too  pre- 


cious just  now.  How  soon  does  the 
Empress  of  Japan  start?" 

"In  half  an  hour.  But  watch  out! 
get  behind  that  folding  door,  quick. 
There's  one  of  them  dark  ones  passing 
the  window  now.  I  know  her.  She's 
the  one  that  nearly  pulled  my  hair.  What 
are  they  anyway?     Relatives  of  yours?" 

"I  regret  to  say.  they  all  claim  to  be 
my  wives." 

"Good  glorv !  and  vou  a  parson  ?" 

"I  couldn't 'help  it!'  If  I  had  time  to 
tell  you  the  story  you  would  see  I 
couldn't  help  it.  What  do  you  suggest 
as  a  means  to  get  on  board  imobserved  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  you  wait  here  behind  that 
door,  and  meantime  I'll  go  to  Bill,  the 
caretaker,  and  get  an  emptv." 

"An  empty!     What's  that?" 

"Oh !  merely  an  empty  sugar  barrel  or 
box  of  some  kind.  Your  only  show  to 
escape  them  is  to  go  on  board  as  de- 
layed freight.  When  I  and  Bill  get  you 
on  board  I'll  give  the  purser  the  tip 
and  he'll  let  you  out  when  she's  started." 
The  Clerk  grinned :  "Our  charge  for 
aiding  in  this  escapement  will  be  $io." 

The  curate  handed  over  a  ten-dollar 
bill  with  an  expression  of  relief,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  called  to  one 
side,  and  securely  nailed  up  in  a  good- 
sized  box  marked  "Boston  Pilot  Bread" 
to  all  of  which  he  had  to  submit  with  a 
good  grace. 

Bill,  the  caretaker,  started  the  box  on 
to  the  gangway  with  the  Clerk  with  the 
ponderous   ears   close  behind. 

Over  twenty  women,  some  of  them 
very  peculiarly  dressed,  and  three  of 
them  looking  very  much  like  South-Sea 
Islanders  were  rushing  back  and  forth 
in  a  most  excited  manner.  Cries  of 
"Oh !  Septimus,  dear  Septimus,  where 
are  you?  He's  escaped  us!"  and  similar 
cries  caught  the  attention  of  the  on- 
lookers who  enjoyed  it  with   grin.s  and 
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sliDUts  of  laufjlitcr.  Soiiu'  of  tluni  called 
out  "Here's  the  luishand  cdiniiim."  hut 
it  turned  out  to  l)e  only  tlu'  Ship's  Ihis- 
hand  !  "Toot!  'I'oot ! !  wfiit  tin-  h'jiiprcss' 
whistle  for  the  last  liitu-.  Ilu'  ( "aplaiii 
and  officers  took  up  their  respective  sta- 
tions, and  one  or  two  delaxed  ])asseni;crs 
from  the  Pacific  l^xpress  g'ot  on  board 
as  fast  as  they  could.  The  wharf  po- 
liceman kept  pushinij  the  incjuisitc  la- 
dies to  one  side,  hu  they  ke])t  charg-int^ 
hack  in  order  to  scrutinize  the  passen- 
Cl'ers  as  thev  _s;-ot  on   hoard. 

"( lanci'way."  yelled  the  caretaker  as  he 
tried  t(^  truck  his  hn\-  past  the  Purser. 

"W'liat's  that  you've  S')^?"  the  latter 
called  out. 

"Delayed   frei,G^ht."   shouted  Hill. 

"Yes.  l)ut  what's  in  \t^" 

"A  bloominc^  par T  mean   P)Oston 

Pilot  Bread.  It's  for  the  Cook,  e'  for- 
jjot   it." 

"Shove  it  on  hoard  then.  (|uick." 

The  deck  hands  helped  to  stow  awav 
the  hox  on  the  lower  deck.  £?ivinj^  it  a 
kick  as  thev  did  so  as  they  hated  pilot 
hrcad.  The  Clerk  drew  the  Purser  aside 
and  said  something-  iu  his  ear.  Orders 
came  quick  to  undo  the  tie-ropes.  A 
broad  and  expansive  grin  overspread  the 
genial  features  of  the  Purser  as  he  called 
to  the  wharf  policeman  to  tell  the  ex- 
citerl  ladies  that  thev  must  get  out  of 
the  wav.  The  gang-r^lank  was  drawn 
uj).  More  ringing  of  bells  and  shouting 
of  orders  and  the  beautiful  liner  was 
off  on  her  lono-  vovage. 

*  =5:  ^  :!:  * 

Four  days  later  a  pale  but  proud  little 
parson  was  standing  before  a  select  cir- 
cle of  gentlemen  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  Empress  of  Janan,  having  proved 
his  credentials  as  a  first  class  passenger 
to  the  Purser,  and  recovered  from  the 
rough  handling  he  had  received  in  board- 
ing the  liner.  The  Captain  sat  opposite 
him  smoking  a  choice  Havana  and  the 
others  were  grouped  round  in  eager  ex- 
pectation, to  quote  Virgil  :  "Conticucrc 
omits,  intcntiquc  ora  tcucbant."  The 
steamer  rolled  slightlv  causing-  the  Rev. 
Septimus  to  catch  hold  of  the  top  of  the 
chair  beside  him  to  steadv  himself. 

"Gentlemen."  he  commenced,  "the 
Captain  has  demanded  and  is  entitled  to 
an    explanation    from    myself   as    to   the 


strange  method  of  m\-  arrival  on  l)oard 
this  fine  vessel,  and  the  claims  of  a  num- 
ber of  ladies,  now.  T  am  thankful  to 
sav.  left  behind.  I  give  this  explana- 
tion witliout  hesitation.  Gentlemen,  you 
are  (piite  correct  in  your  surmise  that 
all  tliose  ladies,  twenty-three  in  all. 
claimed  to  be  my  wives,  and  that  I  am 
making  this  trip  in  order  to  escape  from 
them,  but  T  feel  confident,  gentlemen, 
that  when  you  have  heard  the  facts  you 
will  exonerate  me." 

The  Reverend  Septimus  paused  tor 
breath,  passed  his  handkerchief  across 
his  forehead,  then  auietly  sipped  some 
water  and   proceeded. 

"You  must  all  have  read  of  the  wreck 
of  the  S.S.  Orillia  about  two  weeks  ago. 
You  will  recollect  that  it  was  reported 
that  all  hands  on  board  had  perished,  not 
a  solitary  passenger  as  far  as  was  posi- 
tively known,  being  saved.  That  report 
was  incorrect.  Twentv  of  tliose  ladies 
and  mvself  were  the  onlv  survivor.-;.  Thev 
were  the  chorus  girls  of  a  troupe  going 
out  from  'Frisco  to  Australia.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  there  was  a  fearful 
sea  running,  and  just  as  those  twenty 
ballet  girls  and  mvself  were  thrust  into 
a  life-boat  and  before  the  crew^  had  been 
able  to  man  her,  a  wave  swept  over  toss- 
ing us  awav  out  of  reach  of  the  foun- 
dering vessel.  Two  other  boats  were 
launched  but  were  promptlv  swamped, 
and  then,  without  warning,  the  large 
steamer  went  down  headforemost  with 
the  Captain  and  all  on  board.  You  will 
excuse  me  if  T  do  not  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  that  catastrophe.  Here  T 
was,  a  quiet  peaceable  English  curate 
on  mv  wav  to  a  preferment  in  Austra- 
lia, in  a  lifeboat,  gentlemen,  tossing  in 
a  wild  sea.  with  m^•  onlv  comnanioris 
twentv  hvsterical  ballet  dancers  belong- 
ing to  a  travelling  theatrical  troupe ! 
You  may  laugh,  gentlemen,  but  it  was 
no  ioke.  Tt  was  dusk  when  the  accident 
haorened  and  it  was  onlv  next  morning 
after  a  helpless  night  aimlesslv  pulling 
the  oars  and  trving  to  cheer  up  and 
teach  those  ballet  girls  how  to  pray — 
and  that  was  a  difficult  job  even  for  a 
parson — that  T  noticed  we  were  close  to 
a  small  island.  After  considerable  ef- 
forts I  managed  to  pull  the  boat  to  a 
small    lagoon    and    to    beach    her    there. 
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Rut  we  had  no  sooner  landed  than  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  gibbering  crowd 
of  South-sea  Islanders.  On  closer  ob- 
servation I  noticed  that  one  was  evident- 
ly a  half-breed  trader,  the  balance  all 
native  women/  Fortunately,  the  life-boat 
had  been  well  provisioned  and  we  were 
permitted  to  eat  some  breakfast.  It  was 
easv  to  see  that  the  jewellery  most  of 
the  ballet  girls  were  wearing  had  at- 
tracted the  trader's  attention.  In  trad- 
ing around  the  latter  had  picked  up  some 
sort  of  pigeon  English  as  presently  he 
accosted  me  wdth. 

'"Dis  my  island.  Wot  for  you  bring 
all  vour  w'ifee  here.  Me  gather  sea- 
shell  here.'" 

"I  promptly  told  him  we  had  been 
wrecked  and  that  the  ladies  were  not 
my  wives. 

"  'Den,'  "  he  said,  'I  make  all  those  lily 
white  lady  my  wifee  and  gif  you  dese,' 
pointing  to  the  dusky  maidens  round 
him. 

"Naturally  I  protested  very  strongly 
against  any  such  proposition.  As  for 
the  chorus  girls,  thev  were  completely 
demoralized  with  the  idea  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  native  trader.  So  much 
so  that  they  one  and  all  fell  on  my  neck 
and  loudly  declared  that  they  were  my 
dear  wives,  begged  their  dear  Septimus 
not  to  desert  them,  weeping  and  hanging 
on  to  me  until  I  w-as  utterly  flabber- 
gasted. 

"After  some  further  palaver  the  trader 
said  that  although  he  claimed  the  island 
he  did  not  live  there  as  there  was  no 
fresh  water  on  it,  onlv  coming  there  oc- 
casionally to  gather  shells.  Since  he  had 
lost  his  own  boat  in  the  storm,  he  would 
undertake,  seeing  that  the  'lily  white 
ladies'  declined  to  become  his  wives,  to 
go  to  an  adjacent  island  in  our  lifeboat 
and  notify  a  small  trading  vessel  there 
of  the  fact  of  our  being  marooned,  on 
condition  that  the  ladies  parted  with  all 
the  jewellery  they  were  wearing.  This 
we  readily  agreed  to. 

"Then  to  my  disgust  the  heathen  ras- 
cal   turned    to    me    and    said,    grinning, 

"  'You  fine  white  chief.  I  like  you. 
You  got  nicee  big  harem.  T  gib  you 
present  before  I  go.' 

"With  this  he  led  forth  three  of  his 
dusky   maidens,    the    fattest    and    oldest 


of  the  lot,  dressed  in  semi-invisible  cloth- 
ing, and  commanded  them  to  make  obei- 
sance to  their  new  husband.  Each  in 
turn  knelt  before  me  and  touching  my 
right  cheek  by  way  of  subjection  and  in 
conformity  with  their  barbaric  marriage 
customs,  rose  up  and  stood  behind  me. 
Protest  on  my  part  was  useless,  and  a 
few  minutes  later,  after  doling  out  to  us 
a  portion  of  the  provisions  the  trader  and 
the  rest  of  his  party  went  ofif." 

The  Rev.  Septimus  stopped  in  his  nar- 
rative just  long  enough  to  sip  a  glass 
of  whiskey  and  soda  one  of  the  passen- 
gers had  thoughtfully  had  a  steward 
fetch  for  him. 

"Here  was  I,  gentlemen,  on  a  coral 
island  in  the  Pacific  with  no  boat,  no 
water  or  provisions  to  speak  of.  and  a 
spurious  harem  of  twenty-three  women, 
three  of  them  South-sea  Islanders  with 
none  too  much  clothing,  not  knowing 
what  would  be  our  end. 

"I  will,  however,  say  one  thing  for 
that  rascally  trader.  He  kept  his  word. 
Next  day  a  trading  vessel  did  come  and 
pick  us  up  and  later  put  us  on  board  the 
IMiowera  bound  from  Australia  to  Van- 
couver. The  latter  you  know  arrived 
at  \''ancouver  only  a  few  hours  before 
this  vessel  we  are  now  on  left  that  port. 
And  briefly,  gentlemen,  that  is  all." 

A  sound  very  much  like  "Poor  devil" 
and  a  murmur  of  approbation  scintilated 
through  the  smokeroom,  but  it  was  the 
Captain's  voice  which  brought  back  si- 
lence. 

"Explain,"  he  said,  "how  you  got  the 
money  to  pay  for  a  first-class  ticket  on 
this  vessel,  and  all  those  women  the 
clothes  they  were  wearing?" 

A  smile  stole  over  the  now  animated 
features  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

"A  subscription  was  raised  for  us  on 
the  ]\Tiowera.  and  lady  passengers  con- 
tributed dresses,  hats,  and  other  things." 

"But  here  is  one  thing  I  do  not  tmder- 
stand,"  persisted  the  Captain,  "how  is 
it  that  the  ])apers  had  nothing  to  say 
about  it?" 

"Why.  simply,  in  the  general  rush  of 
the  arrival  I  gave  everybody  the  slip 
in  the  dark.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
reporters  were  on  hand  at  such  an  early 
hour   in   the  morning.      Besides,  as   you 
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know,  this  stcaiiuT  saik-d  so  soon  after- 
wards." 

"One  more  (|Ucstion.  I  )i(i  all  those 
ladies  claim  this  close  relationship  to 
you  while  you  were  on  board  the 
Miowera  ?" 

The  little  curate  looked  round  with  a 
smile  reminiscent  of  amusement  and 
pride  as  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
heis^ht  and  said  : 

"Vcs.  Captain,  not  only  did  each  of 
them  claim  to  be  my  wife,  but  they  even 
fought  for  the  honour." 


The  officers  and  passengers  of  the 
Empress  of  Japan  did  the  right  thing  by 
the  Reverend  Septimus  and  gave  him  a 
great  send-ofif  on  their  arrival  at  Yoko- 
hama, whence  he  took  his  departure  for 
his  future  field  of  work. 

Needless  to  say  not  one  of  his  many 
waives  went  with  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  when  their  story  became  known, 
they  all  did  a  rattling  business  on  the 
Vancouver  Vaudeville  stage. 


Unredeemed  Pledges 

Here,   in  this  submerged  House  of  Borrowed  Hope, 
How  many  old  and  loved   companions  part? 

A   meeting  place   of   Misery   and   Want, 
And  the  grave  of  many  a  broken  heart ! 

The   family   bible  there   exposed   to  view. 

In    shameful    silence    tells    the    mournful    tale — 
A    mute    historian    of   a   hapless    crew. 

Scattered    afar    like    leaves   before   the    gale ! 

Like    broken    spars    from    some    poor    sinking   wreck, 
Or    spray-drops    scattered    from    an    ocean    wave, 

Piece  after  piece  the  old  home  fell  apart, 

And   sank   without  a   friendly   hand   to   save ! 

Yon   glit?tering  ring :  whose  brightness  doth  protest ! 

Against  its  fate ;  breathes  of  a  love  in  vain — 
A>  young  heart   shattered,  like  a  broken  bell — 


A    match    blown    out- 


-never   to    strike    again. 


That  band  of  gold   in  yon  disordered   heap, 

(A  mound  of  buried  hopes  w'here  memories  part.) 

Once  held  a  bride  in  better  days,  but  now\ 
Contains  the  shadow  of  a  broken  heart. 


How  many  a  gambler  on  the  downw^ard  way, 

For  one  last  plunge  to  stay  his  headlong  flight! 

Here  gathers  waning  strength  to  turn  at  bay. 
But  only  makes  the  raging  fire  more  bright ! 

And  down,  down,  with  ever  quickening  speed. 
Each  movement  sink  him  deeper  in  the  mire! 

Unitil  at  last,  in  deep  and  direst  need, 

He  pawns  his  soul,  and  bids  fair  Truth  retire ! 

— John  Huddleston. 


JU    U 
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KINGS  of  the  air  met  on  a  for- 
mer battlefield  near  Los  Angeles 
last  month  and  demonstrated 
that  we  can  fly.  The  first  avia- 
tion meet  held  in  the  United  States  prov- 
ed that  the  world  had  arrived  at  the  goal 
of  centuries.  Hitherto  people  who  have 
wished  to  denote  an  impossibility  have 
said,  "It  is  as  difficult  as  flying."  They 
will  have  to  find  other  examples  be- 
cause the  chief  impression  that  the  mar- 
vellous machine  birds  give  is  that  the  act 
of  flying  is  easy. 

A  visit  to  Aviation  Field,  on  the  fa- 
mous Dominguez  Ranche,  last  montji 
convinced  the  most  wary  doubter  that 
flying  machines  are  much  nearer  the 
goal  than  were  motor  cars  a  short  time 
ago.  Glenn  Curtiss  had  his  machine  un- 
der perfect  control  all  the  time ;  Louis 
Paulhan's  famous  Farman  worked  like 
a  reliable  old  family  automobile,  as  one 
wag  put  it.  In  these  days  of  wonder  it 
is  becoming  trite  to  say  that  anything 
is  epoch-making.  But  the  phrase  must 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  Aviation 
Meet  at  Los  Angeles — it  was  not  mere- 
ly one  of  the  events  of  the  year,  it  was 
an  event  of  the  age. 

There  were  a  good  manv  doubters  in 
the  crowd  of  30.000  people  which  saw 
the  opening  of  the  meet  on  January  10. 
But  the  scofifers  were  quickly  convinced. 
•  From  early  afternoon  until  dark  gaunt. 


buzzard-like  machine  birds,  guided  by 
famous  aviators  like  Glenn  Curtiss,  Paul- 
ban,  Charles  K.  Hamilton  and  Willard, 
soared  over  the  old  Dominguez  Ranche. 
which  had  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  now 
comes  to  the  front  rank  in  the  newest 
new. 

The  first  flight  of  an  aeroplane  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  took  place  shortly  after  i 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  January  10, 
a  date  to  be  remembered.  The  mega- 
phone man  on  the  aviation  field  announc- 
ed that  "the  great  Glenn  Curtiss  will 
try  a  new  flying  machine  that  never  has 
flown  before." 

Workmen  slowly  propelled  the  biplane 
up  the  hill  and  nearly  in  front  of  the 
grandstand.  A  sort  of  bewildered  si- 
lence fell  over  the  great  crowd.  Was 
this  ungainly  yellow  thing,  that  re- 
sembled a  clothes  horse  on  wheels,  an 
aeroplane  ? 

"If  that  dern  thing  can  fly,  I  can  my- 
self," remarked  a  man  in  the  grand- 
stand. As  he  spoke  the  little  canvas 
planes  in  front  were  seen  to  tip,  the  front 
wheels  dipped  and  swung  up  from  the 
ground  and  with  a  wonderfully  graceful 
movement  the  aeroplane  mounted. 

"By  gosh,  it  IS  flying,"  said  the  man. 
The  engine  chut:  T-chuttered  and  the 
crowd  gazed  heavenward,  open-eyed  and 
open-mouthed. 
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It  was  cmiiK'iUly  litlinj;'  that  the  Am- 
erican shi)ul(l  he  the  Hist  {o  fiy  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  hut  Louis  I'aulhan.  the  ex- 
citahle  and  (huMns^;  hVench  aviator,  es- 
tahhslied  himself  as  the  idol  of  the  crowd, 
a  position  he  retained  until  the  meet 
ended.  While  Curtiss  was  doing  some 
nice,  cautious  llyini::.  the  Frenchiiian 
showed  an  admiring  and  wondering  ])e()- 
ple  just  what  a  well  equipped  aeroplane, 
with  a  fearless  aviator,  can  do  under  av- 
eracfe.  cfeneral  conditions.  Handling  his 
steering  apparatus  with  one  hand  and 
waving  nonchalantly  at  the  crowd  with 
the  other,  he  drove  his  monster  flying 
machine  without  a  falter  over  the  parked 
automobiles,  over  the  boxes  containing 
more  than  half  the  society  people  of 
Southern  California,  over  the  grand- 
stand itself,  into  the  wind,  across  the  air 
currents — in  fact  he  did  everything  that 
was  possible  for  him  to  do  except  chase 
his  tail  like  a  dog  or  turn  a  somersault 
like  the  Montgomery  glider. 

On  the  second  day  I'aulhan  kept  up 
his  spectacular  and  brilliant  flights  but 
Curtiss  took  the  honours  officially. 
Thrice  the  Frenchman  drove  one  of  his 
big  Farman  biplanes  around  the  course 
and  then,  in  a  tiny  Bleriot  monoplane, 
took  his  life  in  his  hands  and  gave  an 
exhibition  of  nerve  and  daring  that 
brouHit  his  wife's  heart  into  her  mouth. 


The   llight   of   ihc    jjlcriut   was   the  first 
with  a  nionojjlane  in  America. 

Curtiss,  with  his  pupils,  Willard  and 
Hamilton,  watched  the  nervy  Paulhan. 
When  the  fourth  flight  of  the  latted  end- 
ed, the  American's  machine  was  trundled 
to  the  starting  point  and  Curtiss  mo- 
tioned to  his  manager.  Fancuilli,  to  get 
in.  A  pop  and  a  rattle  like  automatic 
artillery  followed  and  the  most  remark- 
able flight  of  the  day  was  begun.  When 
the  aviator  brought  his  machine  back  to 
the  spot  from  which  he  started,  after  a 
thrilling  flight.  Lieut.  Paul  Reck,  of  the 
Ignited  States  Army  Signal  Corps,  one 
of  the  judges,  announced  that  Curtiss 
had  made  fifty-five  miles  an  hour  with 
his  passenger.  This  was  a  world's  re- 
cord and  the  crowd  went  wild  with  de- 


light. 


Then  followed  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting events  of  the  early  part  of  the 
meet — four  aeroplanes  in  the  air  at  the 
same  time.  As  soon  as  Curtiss  de- 
scended Paulhan  rose  again,  then  Wil- 
lard and  Hamilton  brought  their  ma- 
chines out  and  Curtiss  swept  upwards 
again.  The  w^onderful  sight  drew  wild 
cheers  from  the  frenzied  crowd. 

The  same  afternoon  Curtiss  broke  the 
W'Orld's  record  for  time  consumed  in 
srettino;  into  the  air — six  and  two-fifths 
seconds,   shattering  the    Santos   Dumont 


Paulliaii's  Supreme  Effort — The  daring  Frenchman  making  his  wonderful  mile  high  flight 
in  his  great  Karman  machine.  This  photograph  also  gives  a  good  view  of  the  part  of 
the  famous   Dominguez   Ranche  where  the   aviation   meet  was   held. 
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The  Ameiican   Highflyer  and   His   Wife — Mrs.    Glenn    Curtis   at   the   wheel    of   her   husband's 
Biplane.     The   great   aviator  is   standing  beside  her. 


record  of  eight  seconds.  He  also  broke 
the  world's  record  for  short  distance  cov- 
ered in  "rnn-before-leaving-ground" — 
ninety-eight  feet.  Chas.  F.  Willard  add- 
ed to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  afternoon  by 
making  a  flight  and  landing  in  a 
measured  space  ten  feet  square.  The 
first  accident  of  the  meet  occurred,  Ed- 
gar S.  Smith  being  struck  on  the  head 
by  the  propeller  of  his  Langley  machine, 
and  seriously  hurt. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  while  Cur- 
tiss  was  breaking  a  world's  record.  The 
American  apparently  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  make  a  flight  in 
front  of  the  grandstand. 

"I  thought  Curtiss  was  some  flier,  but 
if  you  ask  me  I  say  he  is  punk,  and  a 
little   more,"    said   a    fat    man    who   dis- 

1  gustedly  watched  the  attempts.  Just 
then  a  rotund  individual  with  a  mega- 

j   phone  pointed  his  weapon  at  the  grand- 

>  stand  and  said : 

I       "I  have  the  honour  to  announce  that 

*  Curtiss  has  just  broken  the  world's  re- 
cord for  short  distance  and  quick  start- 
ing-" 

"And   is  that  what  he   was   trvinsf  to 


do,"  exploded  the  fat  man.  "Broke 
world's  record  while  I  thought  he  was 
only  trying  to  break  his  neck.  Curry  me 
for  a  roughneck  if  that  don't  take  the 
chocolate." 

But  not  for  long  did  the  thrilling  feats 
of  Cu4^tiss  in  .aerial  craft  surpass  the 
flightsi-,by  Paulhan.  The  next  day  the 
Frenchman  was  hailed  as  king  of  the 
air.  He  flew  higher  than  ever  man  had 
flown  before  in  a  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chine. The  "man-eagle,"  as  they  called 
him,  reached  an  altitude  of  4,165  feet, 
according  to  the  officials  of  the  meet, 
though  the  aneroid  barometer  he  carried 
showed  an  altitude  of  nearly  5,000  feet. 
It  was  the  most  glorious  triumph  over 
air  thus  far  achieved  by  man.  The  great 
throng  on  the  grandstand,  and  gathered 
about  the  field,  went  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm when  Paulhan  touched  the  ground 
as  lightly  as  a  feather  wafted  from  the 
clou^^s.  after  his  record-breaking  trip. 
He  had  remained  so  long  in  the  air  a 
tiny  speck  against  the  sky,  that  there 
was  much  anxiety.  The  pent-up  feelings 
of  the  people  were  released  when  he  re- 
turned to  earth  and  he  received  an  ova- 
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til)!!  fit  lor  a  kiiij^;  iiidccd  he  was  a  king, 
a  iiKinarch  oi  the  air. 

I'.\  this  lli^lit  of  nearly  a  inik'  in  the 
air,  the  (hiring'  aviator  astonished  thi- 
world  as  he  could  have  done  in  no  other 
way.  He  mounted  into  the  sky  with  the 
case  and  q;race  of  an  I'ai^lc.  swooped 
down  with  e(|ual  skill  and  showed  that 
the  aeroplane  of  toda\  tan  do  almost 
anything'  expected  of  it.  I'aulhan  show- 
ed himself  skilled  in  science,  rlarinpc  of 
|nirpt)se  and  con<|uerino-  in  accomplish- 
ment. For  a  man  hut  twenty-six  years 
old  to  prove  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
very  latest  profession,  that  of  aviat(^r. 
is  nothinq'  short  of  wonderful. 

He  broke  the  world's  record  by  840 
feet  which  previously  was  held  bv  Hu- 
bert Latham  who,  early  in  January,  as- 
cended 3.320  feet  in  France.  In  goinc^ 
up  4.165  feet  Paulhan  consumed  fifty 
minutes,  forty-six  and  one-fifth  seconds  : 
the  time  of  descent  w-as  seven  minutes 
and  thirty  seconds.  Weather  conditions 
were  fair  and  the  wind  was  west  by 
north,  velocity  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
performance  is  considered  the  most  sig- 


nificant event  in  scientific  history  in  re- 
cent times,  not  even  excepting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole.  It  sets  firm- 
]\-  in  the  minds  of  men  the  fact  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  Hying  machine  are 
almost  limitless  and  assures  the  use  of 
the  aeroplane  as  an  engine  of  war  and 
a  vehicle  of  travel   and   plcasiin-. 

It  is  probable  that  I'aulhan  traveled 
twenty  miles  in  reaching  the  height  he 
did.  He  made  seven  great  circles  in 
the  air  in  bis  Farman  biplane,  one  of  the 
best  machines  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
mere  speck  against  the  sky  at  the  end 
of  the  flight.  A  fly  an  inch  from  the 
end  of  a  man's  nose  would  appear  about 
as  big  as  the  biplane  at  an  altitude  of 
a  mile.. 

This  great  event  in  the  history  of 
aviation  was  bv  no  means  the  only  fea- 
ture of  the  greatest  day  in  aeronautics 
America  has  seen.  Glen  Curtiss  estab- 
lished a  track  record  in  his  marvellous 
Rheims  flyer  and  Hamilton  made  a  fast 
drive. 

More  surprises  were  forthcoming  on 
the  fourth  dav  of  the  meet.     Glenn  H. 


Aviators  and  Committeemen — Readings  from  left  to  right:  Frank  J.  Jolmson  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  just  bought  a  Curtis  Biplane;  "Dick"  Ferris,  the  theatrical  man  in  whose 
fertile  brain  originated  the  idea  for  an  aviation  meet  in  Los  Angeles;  D.  A.  Hamburger, 
owner  of  the  largest  department  store  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  M.  Miscarol,  one  of 
Paulhan's  pupils;  M.  C.  Neuner  of  Los  Angeles;  Louis  Paulhan,  the  celebrated  French 
"man-bird";    Fred  L.  Baker  of  Los  Angeles,   and  M.  Masson,  a  pupil  of  Paulhan. 
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Dirig'i'bles  Getting'  Ready — Two  of  the  big  navigable  balloons  about  to  start  heavenward.  In 
the  background  is  Aviation  Camp,  where  the  Aeroplanes  were  kept  during  the  Los 
Angeles    meet. 


Curtiss  obtained  the  speed  record  for 
aero-flying  by  the  narrow  margin  of  five 
seconds  over  Paulhan.  The  French  avi- 
ator came  within  two  or  three  throbs 
of  his  engine  of  wrecking  the  laurels 
worn  bv  the  American  as  the  speediest 
man-bird  in  the  world.  The  ten-lap 
(16.10  miles)  race  between  Curtiss  and 
Paulhan,  was  the  feature  of  an  aerial 
racing  card  which  drew  40,000  to  Do- 
minguez.  The  American  accomplished 
the  feat  in  twentv-four  minutes,  fifty- 
four  and  two-fifths  seconds ;  Paulhan 
was  five  seconds  longer  in  going  over  the 
course. 

Of  course  the  Frenchman  did  not  let 
the  day  pass  without  doing  something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  After  one  or  two 
aerial  dashes  he  took  up  two  men  as 
passengers,  Clififord  B.  Harmon  of  New 
York  and  Mason,  a  French  aviator. 
Then  women  wanted  to  go  aloft,  and 
Paulhan  took  up  in  his  big  Farman  bi- 
I  plane  his  wife  and  Miss  Florence  Stone, 
I  an  actress  who,  in  private  life,  is  Mrs. 
!"Dick"  Ferris.  Miss  Stone  was  de- 
j  blared  to  be  the  first  American  woman 
I  to  ride  in  an  aeroplane. 

For  the  rest  of  the  aviation  meet  there 


was  no  getting  "Monsieur  Paulhan,  ze 
gret  French  aviator,"  away  from  the 
spotlight.  On  the  fifth  day,  while  the 
American  aviators  were  conscientiously 
flying  about  the  course  and  giving  the 
people  in  the  grandstand  their  money's 
worth  Paulhan  came  through  with  an- 
other dramatic  surprise.  While  Curtiss, 
Willard  and  Hamilton  were  fussing  with 
some  important  but  rather  dull  tests  the 
Frenchman  took  a  flying  jump  into  the 
air  and  winged  his  way  to  San  Pedro, 
the  waterfront  of  Los  Angeles,  recently 
annexed  to  the  Southern  California  city 
in  order  to  give  it  a  claim  to  be  called 
a  seaport. 

Paulhan  has  imagination,  the  dramatic 
perception,  a  stunning  instinct  for  ef- 
fects. However,  it  may  have  been  an 
unconscious  efifort  on  his  part  that  he 
should  fly  to  San  Pedro  above  the  very 
ground  which  the  day  before  the  United 
States  War  Department  had  bought  as 
the  site  for  fortifications.  His  appear- 
ance in  his  biplane  suggested  some 
mightv  uncomfortable  possibilities.  The 
daring  aviator  skimmed  over  Point  Fir- 
min,  made  a  circle  out  near  the  steamers 
and  the  warships,  was  welcomed  by  their 
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scrcainini;  whisllcs.  and,  alniosl  before' 
the  groat  throng  of  spectators  realized 
he  had  gone  he  was  l)ack  at  llie  lloiiiin- 
giiez    Ranche,   five   miles   away. 

While  I'aulliaii  was  away,  that  very 
quiet  hut  practical  American  aviator. 
Charles  1*".  W'illard,  did  a  great  stunt. 
but  it  was  not  s])ectacular.  It  appealed 
to  the  aviators  but  not  to  the  crowd. 
He  lifted  his  Curtiss  machine  from  a 
square  of  sawdust  but  little  larger  than 
his  outstretched  wings  and  stopped  it 
again,  after  a  flight  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  same  square. 
If  such  tricks  as  this  become  generally 
possible,  the  aeroplane  will  be  as  con- 
trollable a  conveyance  as  the  automobile. 
Airship  brakes,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  invented. 

The  sixth  day  of  the  meet  broke  cold 
and  wet.  Ait  the  hour  when  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  people  were  usually  pik- 
ing up  the  hill  at  Dominguez,  in  a  vast 
marching  column,  the  place  was  like 
some  l)anc|uet  hall  deserted.  A  few 
barkers  on  the  Midway  were  suggesting 
in  a  melancholy  tone  that  hot  sausages 
would  make  the  cold  feel  warmer.  Storm 
clouds  drifted  in  from  the  ocean  and  the 
prospect  was  unpleasant. 

But  the  aviators   sent   word   into  Los 


.\ngeles  that  if  it  rained  cats  and  dogs 
they  were  going  to  ascend,  and  the  citi- 
zens ])ut  on  raincoats  and  rubber  boots 
and  ventured  forth.  Then  the  weather 
immediately  became  ]x'rverse  and  began 
to  clear  uj).  About  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  grandstand  was  about 
filled.  Then  a  special  train  came  whirl- 
ing over  the  Southern  Pacific  disgorging 
a  big  delegation  from  San  Francisco, 
wearing  buttons  signifying  that  there's 
a  big  Panama  exhibition  coming  oiT  at 
the   Golden   Gate  in    1915. 

The  xAngelenos,  after  a  week  of  flying, 
had  got  used  to  seeing  the  airships ;  but 
it  was  great  fun  to  watch  the  San  Fran- 
ciscans, as  the  flying  machines  suddenly 
burst  upon  them.  They  were  seated 
squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  grandstand 
and  presently  that  immense  piece  seemed  ' 
to  give  a  great  heave,  as  every  man  in  , 
the  outfit  jumped  to  his  feet  and  let  out 
a  yell — Paulhan  was  in  sight  in  his  big 
biplane.  , 

\\'ith  open-mouthed  astonishment  the 
San  Francisco  men  watched  him  swing  '. 
around  the  course.    As  the  Farman  came 
past  the     grandstand,     the     tricky  little ; 
Frenchman  gave  it  a  grand,  sensational  ; 
swoop,  and  languidly  put  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth  as  if  to  sav,  "whv  it's  as  easv  as 


Paulhan  Beady  to  Start — The  jaunty  little  French  aviator,   seated  in  his  machine  and  fixing 
the  engine  just  previous   to  a  flight. 
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The   Air   King-   in   His   Machine — Louis    Paulhan    in    liis    big   Farman    Biplane,    with    which    he 
made  tlie  world's   record  in  his  mile  high  flight. 


rocking^  tlie  baby."  Paulhan  was  "a  new- 
one  on"  San  Francisco.  He  gave  even 
the  blase  men  from  the  American  Paris 
a  new  sensation.  Thev  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  him. 

'Holy  Moses,  will  you  look  at  him; 
he's  smoking  a  cigar,"  said  one. 

He  really  wasn't  smoking,  of  course  ; 
he  simply  had  the  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
But  it  was  a  new  stunt,  and  it  caught  on. 

Lender  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  San 
Francisco  delegation,  Hamilton  brought 
out  his  Curtiss  biplane  and  gave  a  pretty 
aerial  exhibition.  While  he  was  in  the 
air  Paulhan  simply  couldn't  resist  pull- 
ing ofif  another  dramatic  stunt.  The 
Curtiss  wasn't  making  verv  good  time  : 
something  was  wrong  with  the  engine. 
Paulhan  went  in  pursuit  and  simply  ate 
up  the  space  between  them.  As  he  over- 
took the  Hamilton  machine  the  crowd 
watched,  fascinated.  The  people  were 
about  to  see  something  never  before  ac- 
complished  in  aviation. 

Overhauling  the  airship  ahead,  Paul- 
han made  a  sudden  dive  downward  and 
passed  neatly  under  Hamilton,  like  a 
facetious  swimmer  diving  under  another 
at  English  Bay.  He  then  turned  and 
chugged  past  the  grandstand  to  receive 


the  plaudits  which  he  knew  were  coming 
to  him  and  which  he  dearly  loves. 

The  San  Francisco  people  were  just 
getting  used  to  these  biplane  flights  when 
Roy  Knabenshue's  enormous  dirigible 
was  towed  out  into  the  field. 

"Well,  will  you  look  at  that,"  cried 
one  astonished  visitor.  The  men  from 
the  north  crowded  round  the  airship. 

"Good  heavens,  the  thing  is  just  glued 
together,"  cried  one.  As  Knabenshue 
climbed  in  they  looked  after  him,  as 
though  to  say : 

"Goodbye,  young  fellow,  we're  sorry 
you're  going  to  commit  suicide."  Kna- 
benshue did  not  commit  suicide,  but  he 
cut  in  on  Paulhan's  bouquet  with  a  little 
breeze  of  his  own.  He  turned  toward 
the  grandstand  and  made  a  dive  down- 
ward until  he  was  no  higher  than  twen- 
ty feet  above  the  sawdust  area.  Sud- 
denly leaning  over,  like  a  bronco-buster 
about  to  pick  up  a  handkerchief,  he 
hurled  a  small  bag  filled  with  dirt,  to  the 
ground. 

For  a  second  the  grandstand  did  not 
catch  the  point ;  then  the  trick  was  an- 
swered with  a  shout  and  a  chorus  of 
whistles.  Suppose  that  bag  had  con- 
tained not  dirt  but  explosives ! 
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Just  l)('f()i\'  (lark  the  lUcriMt  inoiio 
plaiic,  that  perilous  beauty,  uiet  disaster. 
lU'fore  the  pretty,  ,e^raceful  dragon-tly 
niachiue  had  made  one  lap  tlie  crowd  saw 
it  lightly  descend,  run  alonq-  the  i^round 
a  few  feet,  then  go  down  with  a  smash 
like  a  shot  ])ird.  In  an  instant  the  field 
was  covered  with  hundreds  of  men  who 
had  vaulted  the  fences  and  were  running;- 
to  the  scene,  to  the  despair  of  the  deputy 
sheriffs,  who  were  there  to  kceji  order. 

After  running-  across  a  plowed  field 
the  crowd  came  upon  rueful  M.  Miscarol. 
a  French  aviator,  standing  beside  his 
j)oor,  wrecked  broken-winged  bird.  Tn 
alighting  one  of  the  wheels  sloughed  in- 
to the  ploughed  ground  and  the  left 
wing  struck  the  furrows.  In  a  second  it 
was  twisted,  broken — a  wreck. 

Charles  K.  Hamilton  was  the  star  on 
Aviation  Field  the  next  day  of  the  meet. 
doing  the  full  ten  laps  of  the  course  in 
thirty  minutes,  thirty-four  and  three- 
fifths  seconds.  .-Vs  both  he  and  Willard 
have  engines  of  but  twentv-five  horse- 
power, they  were  unable  to  attain  the 
speed  of  Curtiss,  who  has  a  new  sixty- 


horse-power  engine  of  his  own  make. 

l^hese  are  only  some  of  the  principal 
events  pulled  off  during  the  interesting 
meet  at  Los  Angeles.  The  ])rogress  of 
the  world  has  taken  on  a  new  aspect  after 
seeing  a  man  lly  nearly  a  mile  high, 
shoot  across  the  country  on  wings  at 
fortv  miles  an  hour,  and  carry  load  after 
load  of  passengers  safely. 

The  meet  at  Los  Angeles  can  honest- 
Iv  be  styled  one  of  the  greatest  public 
events  in  the  history  of  the  West.  Suc- 
cess in  every  way  crowned  the  aviation 
meet.  World's  records  were  established, 
new  possibilities  of  flying  as  a  practical 
means  of  locomotion  were  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  half  a  million  spectators,  and  a 
distinct  impetus  has  been  given  to  aerial 
sport,  not  onlv  on  the  Pacific  Coast  but 
in  tlte  whole  of  North  America. 

Every  day  of  the  meet  seemed  to  have 
its  climax,  wholly  unplanned  in  the  gen- 
eral programme  and  intensifying  general 
interest  in  flying  one  hundred  fold.  Dur- 
ing the  week  all  the  Soutldand  seemed 
to  have  taken  wing  and  the  science  of 
flying  forged  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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The  Chimes  of  Death 

By  Arthur  James  Smith 


WHATEVER  else  may  remain  in 
doubt,  and  there  is  much,  for 
I  can  scarcely  believe  the  evi- 
dence even  of  my  own  sight, 
there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am  cer- 
tain, and  that  is  that  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  last, 
while  on  my  customary  stroll  in  the  Park, 
I  met  John  Anstrom,  walked  and  talked 
with  him  for  some  little  time,  and  re- 
turned to  his  rooms  in  his  company. 
When  I  left  him  the  afternoon  was  far 
advanced,  but  hardly  had  I  regained  my 
own  apartments  when,  happening  to  re- 
member a  pocketbook  I  had  left  in  my 
friend's  rooms,  I  made  my  way  back  to 
recover  it.  Rather  to  my  surprise  I 
found  that  his  door  was  locked,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  con- 
cluding that  he  had  gone  out  to  dinner 
with  some  acquaintance.  But  the  next 
day,  when  I  called  again  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  found  that  his  door  was 
still  fastened,  I  was  alarmed.  He  was 
seldom  away  from  the  city,  and,  on  the 
rare  occasions  of  his  absence,  he  had 
never  failed  to  tell  me  or  write  of  his 
intentions.  I  had  wondered,  during  our 
stroll  of  the  previous  day,  at  a  certain 
oddness  in  his  manner,  and  at  his  appear- 
ance, but  had  then  obtained  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  from  him.  Hence  a 
thousand  fancies,  most  of  which  boded 
evil,  chased  each  other  through  my  brain, 
and,  hastily  calling  up  every  person  I 
could  think  of  as  being  likely  to  know 
where  Amstrom  was,  I  ascertained  that 
he  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  city.  None 
of  his  neighbours  had  seen  him  leave 
his  apartments,  and  nearly  all  were  posi- 
tive that  he  had  not  done  so. 

This  being  the  case,  but  one  course 
was  open :  the  door  of  his  room  must  be 
forcibly  entered,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  discover  his  whereabouts  from  the 
contents  of  the  room.     It  seemed  highly 


probable  that  he  would  leave  some  clue 
— possibly  a  letter  or  note  stating  his  in- 
tentions. With  the  assistance  of  the 
caretaker  of  the  building,  I  managed  at 
last  to  break  the  strong  lock  and  enter, 
looking  fearfully  about  me  in  the  dimly 
lighted  place.  But  in  the  sitting-room 
not  a  sign  was  to  be  seen  of  any  occu- 
pant, nor  did  the  place  seem  in  the  least 
altered.  I  had  dreaded  looking  into  the 
room,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  I  should 
see  the  body  of  my  friend  in  some  hor- 
rible position,  but  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  A  chair  was  drawn  up  to 
Anstrom's  table,  and  left  there,  just  as 
one  would  leave  it  after  rising  from  some 
task,  intending  to  return  in  a  minute  or 
so,  and  the  papers  on  his  desk,  which 
was  open,  were  scattered  about  careless- 
ly. On  the  table  several  books  lay  open, 
and  on  the  pages  of  one,  Anstrom's  fa- 
miliar large  handwriting  appearing  con- 
spicuously, I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
first  entries  of  a  diary  lay  before  me. 
A  perusal  of  the  pages  and  a  hasty  cal- 
culation of  the  dates  mentioned  were  suf- 
ficient to  show  me  that  this  was  An- 
strom's own  account  of  his  life  for  the 
past  few  months,  and  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  give  the  story  in  his  own  words. 
As  I  read  it  for  the  first  time  in  that 
room  where  my  friend  was  last  known  to 
be,  it  appealed  to  me  with  peculiar  force, 
for  he,  of  all  men.  should  be  able  to  set 
down  that  strange  and  terrible  series  of 
events.  Therefore  I  give  the  narrative 
as  I  found  it  in  his  diary : 

June  15 — It  was  after  ten  when  I  rose 
this  morning.  I  felt  miserable  and  dis- 
pirited. In  spite  of  several  attempts  to 
cast  ofif  the  gloom,  I  have  been  unable 
to  do  so  all  day.  Even  a  good  walk  in 
the  afternoon  failed  to  remove  the  des- 
pondency, and  I  have  decided  to  go  to 
bed  early  tonight. 

June  17 — I  am  not  making  regular  en- 
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tries  in  this  ho(ik.  1  iln  iml  ininid  doiii^- 
so.  Sonictinics  I  fool  in  tlio  mood  to 
write,  then  for  two  or  tliroo  days  it 
seems  impossihle  to  do  so.  [  suj:)])ose  I 
should  begin  by  mentioninp^  that  the  col- 
lection of  rare  metals  has  always  been  a 
hobby  of  mine.  Today,  while  searchin"^ 
among  some  relics,  two  extraordinary 
swords,  encrusted  with  rust,  heavy  and 
curious,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  of  un- 
usual workmanship,  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. The  dealer  had  no  idea  wdiere 
they  came  from,  and  was  willing  to  sell 
them  at  a  very  moderate  price.  At  once 
I  decided  to  add  them  to  my  collection. 
June  i8 — I  spent  nearly  the  whole  day 
in  cleaning  the  swords.  At  first  I  went 
at  my  task  rather  indolently,  but  when 
a  few  inches  of  rust  had  been  cleaned 
awav,  mv  enthusiasm  was  aroused. 
Never,  in  my  experience  of  metals,  have 
I  seen  anything  like  the  swords.  The 
strange  polish  that  the  blade  was  capable 
of  taking  was,  in  itself,  interesting,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  metal  held  my 
attention.  It  was  almost  red.  with  a 
queer  light  tinge,  more  pronounced  as  I 
neared  the  hilt.  A  design  whose  signi- 
ficance I  shall  probably  never  know  was 
engraved  on  both  weapons,  and,  with 
the  magnificent  hilt,  made  each  weapon 
a  masterpiece  of  the  workman's  craft. 
The  weapons  might  have  been  the  pri- 
vate duelling  swords  of  some  prince,  so 
elegant  were  they,  but  there  was  some- 
thing unexplainable  in  their  whole  be- 
ing.' I  hung  them  carefully  on  the  wall 
of  my  study. 

Tune  22— Last  night,  while  sitting 
alone  in  the  study.  I  was  startled  to  hear 
the  swords,  which  T  had  hung  so  care- 
fully, fall  from  their  fastenings  to  the 
floor.  Rut.  instead  of  a  harsh,  grating 
scrape,  thev  struck  together,  it  seemed, 
with  a  beautiful,  rythmic  sound.  I  lis- 
tened, and,  as  the  sound  died  away,  my 
senses  seemed  numbed,  the  brain  power- 
less, and  T  sank  back  as  a  heavy  dark- 
ness closed  around  me.  Then,  far  ahead, 
a  pin  point  of  light  appeared,  grownng 
larger  as  it  approached.  The  whole 
room  seemed  to  be  filled  with  its  bril- 
liance, but  suddenly  it  darkened,  grew 
blacker,  diminished  in  size,  and  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  the  swords  were  on  the  floor,  I  saw 


untiling  unusual  al)out  the  place  a  few 
minutes  later.  As  I  secured  the  relics 
more  firmlv  to  the  wall  I  mentally  attri- 
buted the  whole  experience  to  a  dream. 

June  30 — For  a  week  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  had  happened,  until  last 
evening,  "ft,"  for  I  do  not  know  by 
what  definite  term  to  describe  it,  came 
again.  Once  more  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  the  swords  fall.  The  melodious 
ring  followed  as  before,  and  the  same 
impenetrable  darkness.  Far  in  the  dis- 
tance the  tiny  point  of  light  appeared, 
advanced,  and  expanded.  The  glow 
seemed  to  fill  space,  so  large  and  bril- 
liant did  it  become.  For  a  moment  it 
shone,  then  darkened,  and  was  gone.  T 
found  myself  sitting  in  my  chair,  with 
the  swords  lying  where  they  had  fallen. 
Now  I  was  thoroughly  aroused,  almost 
terrified,  and  yet  oddly  attracted.  What 
can  cause  this  weird  thing?  It  is  all  a 
dream?    Will  it  happen  again?" 

Julv  10 — This  afternoon  I  was  again 
thrown  into  the  strange  state  in  which 
the  light  appears.  Ais  bright  and  pecu- 
liar as  ever,  it  held  me  spellbound,  and 
when  it  had  passed  I  knew  no  more  of 
it  than  before.  But  the  mystery  ha? 
taken  a  firm  hold  of  me,  and  I  shall  see 
it  through  to  the  end. 

Julv  15 — Last  night  shadowy  form? 
shaped  themselves  within  or  upon  the 
light.  I  saw  them  beyond  all  question, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  now  one 
step  nearer  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
AVhat  they  were  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea,  nor  can  I  hazard  a  guess,  but 
this  strange  afifair  is  now  nearing  the 
end,  and  it  mav  be  that  before  many  days 
liave  passed  I  shall  know  everything. 
What  the  results  of  that  knowledge  will 
be  remains  to  be  seen,  and  it  may  chance 
that  T  shall  not  welcome  it  when  it  comes. 

July  22 — Six  days  have  passed,  with- 
out anv  repetition  of  the  occurrence. 
But.  late  todav,  the  swords  fell,  the  per- 
fect chime  of  their  note  rang  out.  and. 
completelv  enveloped  in  darkness,  I  saw 
the  light.  There  were,  seen  so  dimlv 
as  scarcely  to  be  a  reality,  figures, 
apparentlv  of  men  and  women,  on  its 
surface.  Before  I  could  see  what  they 
wxre,  the  glow  was  shadowed  over,  and 
it  died  slowly  away  from  the  sight. 

July   26 — The   swords   fell   last   night 
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and  now  I  could  almost  make  out  the 
figures.  Rut  what  they  are  is  still  1111- 
possible  to  say.  I  have  decided  not  to 
write  in  my  diary  for  some  time,  or  un- 
til something  definite  takes  place  to  icll 
me  more  about  the  mystery.  Something 
warns  me  that  I  should  leave  the  cursed 
thing  alone,  but  I  cannot.  It  is  too  late 
now. 

August  17 — During  the  time  that  lias 
elapsed  since  my  last  entry  in  this  jour- 
nal, I  have  seen  the  light  five  times  and 
each  time  the  figures  on  it  grow  plainer. 
Three  days  ago,  when  I  saw  it  last,  I 
could  almost  make  out  the  meaning  of 
its  appearance.  I  am  certain  that  I  shah 
soon  know  now. 

August  24 — I  take  up  my  pen  to  write 
this  entry  with  the  most  fearful  and  in- 
describable of  feelings,  pervading  my 
very  being — a  sense  of  something  that  is 
not  known  to  man.  Even  I,  who  have 
experienced  what  I  must  relate  in  this 
entr\\  cannot  credit  it  as  a  happening, 
but.  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  I  set  down 
exactlv  what  I  saw.  Let  me  begin  by 
saying  that  at  last  I  have  been  able  to 
see  what  is  depicted  on  the  light.  It  was 
last  evening  that  I  saw  it.  My  God. 
what  a  thing  it  was !  It  was  like  look- 
ing on  a  play  on  the  stage  to  see  the 
figures  this  itme.  In  front  of  me  was  a 
great,  richly  furnished  apartment, ^ap- 
parently a  reception  hall,  and  furnished 
in  a  style  prevalent  in  mediaeval  man- 
sions. Never  have  I  seen  anything  to 
eaual  the  grandeur  of  that  room,  hung 
with  rich  tapestries,  and  I  knew  it  to  be 
part  of  the  abode  of  some  immensely 
wealthy  nobleman.  Absorbed  in  mar- 
velling at  the  stateliness  of  the  hall,  I  did 
not  at  first  notice  a  girl  seated  on  a  low 
divan  in  a  corner  near  the  curtains. 

Her  perfect  beauty  was  in  harmony 
with  the  setting — dark  and  lovely  as  the 
conception  of  an  Angello  :  the  haunting 
charm  of  the  moonbeam  that  rests  for 
a  moment  on  a  wild  flower ;  clinging 
sweetness  and  freshness  of  maidenlv 
bloom.  So  well  did  the  girl  match  the 
surrouundings  that  the  full  perfection  of 
her  loveliness  was  not  apparent  at  a 
glance,  and  I  gazed  and  gazed  as  though 
I  could  never  see  enough  of  her.  While 
I  was  looking  at  this  scene,  tke  curtains 
parted,  and  a  man  in  whom  every  fashion 


of  the  period  was  embodied  in  all  the 
richness  of  dress,  and  whose  person  was 
exceedingly  handsome,  entered.  He  was, 
I  should  have  thought,  the  very  ideal  of 
the  man  of  his  time,  a  wealthy  noble- 
man of  magnificent  appearance,  and  yet 
at  the  sight  of  him  the  girl  shrank  away 
as  from  a  loathesome  beast.  In  spite  of 
this  reception,  he  seated  himself  by  the 
girl  and,  leaning  towards  her  shrinking 
form,  seemed  to  speak  rapidly  and  pas- 
sionately to  her.  Evidently  he  wished  to 
explain  something,  but  the  girl  was  not 
willing  to  hear,  though  his  whole  soul  was 
in  the  words.  He  was  near  the  hanging 
curtain,  and,  in  a  moment,  I  was  horri- 
fied to  see  a  sword,  of  the  same  queer 
metal  as  the  pair  I  had,  held  ready  to 
plunge  into  his  body.  Unconscious  of 
his  danger,  he  strove  to  tell  the  girl  of 
all  that  he  wished  to  say,  when  the  sword 
descended,  plunged  deeply  into  his  body, 
and  he  fell  forward. 

The  girl  watched  the  terrible  scene  as 
one  watches  some  horrible  atrocity  of  a 
dream  :  held  by  its  very  awfulness.  The 
hand  that  clutched  the  weapon  never  for 
a  moment  released  its  hold  of  it,  but 
rather  seemed  to  drive  it  more  firmly 
home,  as  though  to  make  more  certain 
the  fearful  tragedy.  Fascinated,  I 
watched  fr  the  fiend  who  had  committed 
the  deed.  Wider  and  wider  spread  the 
curtain  :  further  and  further  away,  with 
fixed,  white  face,  shrank  the  girl.  There 
was  a  visible  commotion  behind  the  ta- 
pestry :  it  Avas  parted  quickly,  and  a  face, 
hardly  human  in  its  distortion  by  hate 
and  jealousy,  peered  out,  and  I  tried  to 
shriek   in   horror.     It  was  myself! 

I  knew  nothing  for  some  time,  as  the 
fearful  scene  had  overpowered  me,  and  1 
must  have  lain  senseless  in  my  chair 
many  minutes.  Then,  once  more  the 
horror  of  it  broke  upon  me,  and  this 
time  with  redoubled  force.  Can  it  be 
that  I  had  witnessed  a  crime  committed 
in  some  former  life?    But  what  is — 

This  ended  Anstrom's  diarv,  and  I 
finished  it  as  twilight  threw  its  gloom 
into  the  study.  As  I  turned  the  last 
page  of  the  book,  and  wondered  why 
that  last  entry  had  broken  off  so  ab- 
ruptly. I  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  wall 
opposite,  and,  there,  just  as  Anstrom  had 
described  them,  the  two  curious  swords 
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hung'.  Even  as  I  watched  they  quivered  ; 
like  leaves  in  a  faint  breeze  they  moved  ; 
they  swayed,  tottered,  and  fell.  A  loud, 
rythmical,  chiming  note  rang  out,  and, 
as  the  sound  died  away,  darkness,  thick 
as  a  huge  black  curtain,  closed  around 
me,  and  I  sank  back  into  the  chair  from 
which  I  had  partially  risen.  Somewhere 
thousands  of  miles  away,  a  light  ap- 
peared. Small  as  the  point  of  the  finest 
needle  at  first,  it  advanced  rapidly,  in- 
creasing in  size,  until  it  looked  like  a 
great  molten  ball.  On  its  surface  a  scene 
began  to  form.  A  gorgeous  apartment 
shaped  itself  first,  furnished  magnificent- 
ly and  hung  with  heavy  tapestry,  and 
bedecked  with  all  the  splendor  and  traces 
of  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  Then 
the  drapery     was     rolled     back,  and,  in 


place  of  the  grand  hall,  a  dungeon,  foul 
and  loathcsome,  with  discoloured  water 
dripping  through  the  ceiling,  and  with  a 
wretched  inmate  crouched  upon  a  wet 
stone,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands.  As 
he  raised  his  head,  I  saw.  changed  al- 
most beyond  recognition  by  sufifering,  the 
face  of  John  Anstrom. 

That  was  all  I  ever  found  of  the  fate 
of  Anstrom.  Perhaps  his  own  theory  is 
right,  and  he  may  be  doing  penance  for 
his  crime  at  different  times,  and,  if  this 
is  right,  I  am  certain  that  his  punish- 
ment is  the  terrible  dungeon  I  had  seen 
in  the  light.  Nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  him,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
mystery  of  his  disappearance  will  never 
be  solved. 
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Western  Canada's  Musical  Prodigy 

By  Mary  Lomas 

"May  genius  and  merit  never  want  a  fully,     under     her     breath.       Then  she 

friend."  jumped  up  quickly  with  the  air  of  one 

who  has  come  to  a  sudden  decision,  and 

SOME  years  ago  Camilla  Urso,  dur-  ran  indoors  to  put  her  violin  carefully 

ing  a    concert    tour    through    the  into    its    case.     "I'm    going    right    'way 

Canadian    West,    stopped    off    at  now  to  see  her  all  by  myself  when  there 

Kamloops,  B.C.,  to  rest  for  a  few  won't   be.   anybody   there.   .  I'll    tell    you 

days.     This  was  a  great  event  for  the  all  about  it  when  I  come  back  and  then 

little   town,   and   the   joy   of  the   people  we'll   play  it  to  the  white  fairies.      I'm 

of  the   "bunch   grass'   knew   no   bounds  sure  they'd  like  to  hear,"  she  continued, 

when   it  was  announced  that  a   concert  speaking  her  thoughts  aloud  as  children 

had   been   arranged    in   order   that   they  do.     Closing  the  lid  of  the  case  with  a 

might  hear  "the  greatest  violinist  in  the  snap,  she  tip-toed  through  the  hall,  and 

world."     The   good  news   travelled  like  all    unnoticed    danced   lightly    down   the 

flames  of  fire   in  a  high  wind,  and   for  path    out   of   the   garden    gate,   pausing 

the  time  being  the   concert   formed  the  once  only  to  spell  the  big  letters  on  the 

one  and   only  topic  of  conversation.  poster  announcing  the  concert,  before  she 

A  little  fair  haired  girl  of  six  sum-  reached  the  rooms  occupied  by  Madame 
mers.  who  was  playing  softly  to  herself  Urso  at  the  hotel.  When  the  door  open- 
on  her  own  small  violin,  on  a  wide  ver-  ed  she  stood  before  the  amazed  manager 
andah  overlooking  the  Thompson  River,  hatless.  her  sunny  hair  tossed  by  the 
ran  to  the  open  window  as  the  name  of  breeze,  cheeks  aglow,  eyes  shining  like 
the  wonderful  player  reached  her.  stars,   and   with   an   adorably   shy   smile 

"How  would  you  like  to  hear  the  great  asked  bravely,  "Please,  does  the  greatest 

violinist.  Alma  ?"  asked  her  mother,  smil-  plaver  in  the  world  live  here  ?" 

ing  at  the  little  face  peeping  in.     "She  "Yes.  Madame  Urso  lives  here.    What 

is  giving  a  concert  tonight."  is    your   name,    little    one?"    he    replied. 

"Oh  goody."  cried  the  child,  dancing  drawing  her  gently  into  the  room, 

about  on  the  tips  of  her  toes  in  her  ex-  "Alma  Victoria  Clarke,  and  I've  come 

citement.      Then   she    sat   down   on   the  to  ask  her  to  play  to  me,"  replied  the 

step  to  think  about  it.     She  had  never  child,  with  sweet  directness, 

been    to    a    big    concert    before,    but    of  Smilingly   he   told   her  that    Madame 

course  she  could  guess  what  it  would  be  was  resting  and  must  on  no  account  be 

like  because  she  had  heard  her  parents  disturbed,  then   taking  her  on  his  knee 

so    often    talking    about    them.     There  he  engaged  his  small  visitor  in  conver- 

would  be  crowds  of  people,  and  Madame  sation  until  she  quite  forgot  her  disap- 

would  come  back  and  play  to  them  again  pointment.     When  she  left  him  she  .was 

and  again.     She  would  wear  a  beautiful  the  happiest  little  girl  in  Kamloops,  for 

dress.       The     child     sighed     with     the  in  her  hand   she  clasped  tightly  a  pre- 

pleasure  of  anticipation,  and  patted  the  cious  piece  of  paper  which  would  give 

violin  on  her  knee.  her   the   "verv  best   seat  in   the   house" 

"She's  the  greatest  player  in  the  world  at  the   concert   that   night, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  can  wait  till  tonight 

to  hear  her  play.     'Sides  there'll  be  such  ***** 

a  crowd  there,  and  I'm  so  little  perhaps  The  pretty  picture  of  this  little   Brit- 

I  won't  see  her  well,"  she  said  thought-  ish    Columbian    girl,    irresistibly    drawn 
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b_\-  her  lovt.'  fur  music  to  the  I'Doin  (  f 
the  great  xiolinist.  without  a  llidu^lit 
but  that  her  request  to  hear  her  ])lay 
would  be  granted,  flashed  across  my 
vision  as  Alma,  now  grr.wn  to  girlhood, 
came  forward  im])ulsively  to  meet  me  in 
answer  to  her  nu)ther's  call.  She  is  a 
tall,  finely  built  girl  of  seventeen ;  the 
questioning  eyes   that   smiled   into   mine 


illation  held  in  Victoria  before  she  left 
for  the  l^ast,  the  second  being  the  Tor- 
rington  Medal  which  she  finally  carried 
off  at  the  Toronto  College;  then  I  asked 
the  ([uestion  that  most  naturally  |had 
come  into  my  mind,  "15ut  whv  did  you 
study  to  become  a  pianist  instead  of  a 
violinist?" 

She    shook   her   head   and    smiled,    "I 


Alma  Victoria  Clarke 


revealed  a   frank,   open  nature,   and   we 
became  friends  at  once. 

I  admired  the  new  grand  piano  of 
which  she  is  very  ])roud,  a  gift  from 
her  father  since  their  recent  arrival  in 
Vancouver ;  the  diplomas  which  were 
won.  with  the  highest  honours,  during 
her  three  years"  course  of  study,  the 
last  of  which  entitles  her  to  an  Associate- 
ship  in  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  : 
and  the  two  gold  medals,  one  specially 
awarded  by  Dr.  Torrington  at  an  exam- 


really  don't  quite  know.  I  love  the 
violin  as  much  as  ever  and  I  still  play 
a  little.  I  don't  think  I  should  ever 
have  done  very  great  things  as  a  violin- 
ist, but  I  do  want  to  become  a  really 
good  pianist  one  day,"  she  replied. 
'A\'hile  I  was  in  Toronto,  you  know,  I 
gave  up  my  time  entirely  to  study.  I 
was  so  happy.  There  were  so  many 
musical  people  there.  I  was  constantly 
hearing  good  music.  Such  a  number  of 
wonderful  musicians  visited  the  city  and 
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I  went  to  all  the  concerts.  They  were 
perfectly  lovely."  She  clasped  her  hands 
round  her  knees  and  sighed  rapturously. 
"Will  vou  play  for  me  now?"  I  asked, 
persuadingly. 

Without  hesitation  or  a  trace  of  ner- 
vousness, she  seated  herself  at  the  in- 
strument and  played  several  of  the  most 
T^eautiful  passages  from  the  composi- 
tions of  her  favourite  masters — Bee- 
thoven, Chopin,  and  Liszt — without  a 
note  of  music  and  in  a  manner  that 
charmed  me.  Her  style  of  playing  is  as 
unaffected  as  she  is  herself ;  she  executes 
the  difficult  passages  with  an  ease  and 
artistic  skill  that  are  the  result  of  a 
splendid  training ;  her  touch  is  delicate 
and  clear ;  her  manner  of  attack  displays 
a  force  and  intensity  of  feeling  that  is 
unexpected  in  one  so  young.  It  is  the 
sudden  revelation  of  this  power,  com- 
bined with  a  sympathetic  tenderness  in 
the  softer  movements,  that  betrays  a 
temperament  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  become  a  great  artist.  Small 
wonder  that  her  parents  are  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  take  her  to  Europe 
so  that  she  may  complete  her  musical 
studies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  able  to  give  her  every  opportunity  to 
succeed. 

'T  don't  mind  how  hard  I  have  to 
work  because  I  love  it.  Of  course  I 
know  I  am  really  only  at  the  beginning, 
and  that  whatever  I  do  now  is  nothing 
to  all  the  study  that  lies  before  me," 
she  said  later,  when  speaking  of  her 
future  plans. 

I  saw  the  dreams  of  a  great  future  in 
her  eves,  and  determination  in  her  face 
to  bring  those  dreams  to  realtiy.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  given  the  opportunity, 
this  brave  and  promising  young  British 
Columbian  will  one  day  fulfil  her  dearest 
hopes,  and  win  honours  for  her  country 
by   taking   her   place   in   the   front   rank 

1    of  the  musical  world. 

I  When  I  referred  to  the  little  episode 
of  her  childhood  days,  she  laughingly  re- 
plied,  "What  an  odd  little   girl   I   must 

!  have  been  in  those  days.  Mother  is  al- 
ways   telling   me    stories    of    the    funny 

'  things  I  used  to  do.  She  remembers 
them  all.  I  just  used  to  run  wild, — 
even  now  I'm  the  worst  tom-boy  ever ! 
I  remember  I   was  always   imagining  I 


could  see  little  people  in  the  woods ; 
they  really  appeared  to  be  there,  but  I 
couldn't  make  anyone  understand.  I 
used  to  put  a  portrait  of  Beethoven  on 
the  music  stand  and  sav  to  him,  'Now 
just  you  hear  what  I'm  going  to  'pose.' 
Then  I'd  go  out  on  to  the  verandah  with 
my  violin — I  always  liked  playing  out- 
of-doors  best — and  would  try  to  play  all 
sorts  of  little  airs  out  of  my  head.  We 
lived  on  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  away 
through  the  trees  I  really  thought  I 
could  see  tiny  little  figures  like  fairies 
dancing  about.  There  were  the  good 
ones  on  the  left  hand  side, — they  were 
white  and  pretty, — and  the  black,  ugly 
ones  on  the  right.  If  I  played  wrong 
notes  I  was  sure  the  bad  fairies  were 
doing  it  to  tease  me,  so  I  would  turn  mv 
back  on  them  and  try  to  forget  them 
while  I  played  to  the  good  ones.  I  ex- 
pect the  sunlight  filtering  through  the 
leaves  took  shape  and,  in  my  imagina- 
tion appeared  like  tinv  figures." 

"Are  you  nervous  when  playing  be- 
fore the  public?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "but  I  don't  always 
feel  in  the  right  mood,  and  when  I  am 
not  I  am  disappointed  in  myself,  because 
I  know  I  should  have  played  better. 
That  is  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
cert, for  I  usually  lose  myself  and  for- 
get everything.  I  gave  several  recitals 
in  Toronto,  and  received  splendid  sup- 
port. The  people  were  lovely  to  me,  and 
the  Press  gave  me  such  good  notices. 
I  am  very  proud  of  them.  At  one  con- 
cert T  played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto 
with  the  Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  I  think  that  was  the  most  difficult 
thing  I  have  done  yet.  It  carried  me 
awav  playing  with  the  orchestra.  I  loved 
it."  ' 

"You  are  a  lucky  girl  to  have  the  con- 
sent and  help  of  your  parents  in  the 
career  you  have  chosen,"  I  said,  as  I 
made  my  adieux  to  this  united  trio, 
where  Mother  is  "chum,"  father  "my 
onlv  Dad,"  and  the  daughter,  their  onlv 
child  for  whom  they  would  sacrifice 
much. 

Alma  is  starting  on  her  career  well 
equipped  with  the  essentials  so  necessary 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  on  the  road 
to  fame ;  she  has  health  and  a  deep 
love    of    nature ;     a    great    capacity    for 
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hard  work ;  and  ambition,  with   the  aid      the  threshold  of  Hfe,  eagerly  waiting  for 
of  temperament,  to  achieve  great  things.      Time  to  reveal  to  her  the  great  human 
She    is   the   embodiment   of   vouth    at      secret  in  the  music  of  the  Masters. 


Secondary  Education  in  Canada 


By  L.  McLeod  Gould 


ONE  of  the  finest  schools  for  girls 
to  be  found  in  the  Province,  if 
not  in  the  Dominion,  is  the  St. 
Ann's  Academy  on  Humboldt 
Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  This  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  but  the  good  sisters, 
whose  Church  have  done  so  much  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  religion  through- 
out Canada,  make  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  consciences  of 
those  pupils  who  have  been  brought  up 
under  other  religious  principles.  Where 
pupils  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion, of  course  every  care  is  taken 
that  they  shall  receive  that  religious 
teaching  which  their  creed  demands,  and 
which  their  parents  desire :  otherwise, 
provided  that  the  girls  conform  to  the 
set  regulations  of  the  school,  and  con- 
duct  themselves  in  an  orderly  and  be- 
fitting manner,  no  religious  constraint  is 
placed  upon  them. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  this  school  is 
plainness  of  attire  for  the  students,  and 
the  care  which  is  taken  to  impress  upon 
them  that  fine  clothes  and  fine  feathers 
are  not  desired.  An  excellent  result  of 
this  is  that  a  girl  who  leaves  the  Con- 
vent School,  realises  that  good  taste  is 
not  displayed  by  diamonds,  and  that 
good  breeding  is  better  exemplified  by 
neatness  and  simpleness  of  dress  than  by 
the  frills  and  furbelows  which  are  so 
often  to  be  noticed  on  the  debutante. 


The  location  of  St.  Ann's  Academy 
is  a  happy  one.  Here  it  is  that  the  first 
church  in  Victoria  ever  opened  is  now 
located  ;  it  is  close  to  the  Inner  Harbour 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  near  proximity 
to  Beacon  Hill  on  the  other,  thus  pro- 
viding the  inmates  with  health-giving 
sea-breezes  and  healthy  recreation 
grounds. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two 
sessions  of  five  months  and  begins  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  August,  ending  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  June.  Although 
pupils  are  received  at  any  time  of  the 
year  it  is  obvious  that  in  every  way  it  is 
advisable  that  they  should  enter  upon 
their  studies  at  the  beginning  of  a  ses- 
sion. A  wise  provision  of  the  Sisters 
is  that  they  discourage,  or  at  any  rate  do 
not  encourage,  home  visits,  except  at 
the  regularly  appointed  seasons. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  various 
departments  is  as  extensive  and  thor- 
ough as  long  experience  can  make  it, 
and  embraces  the  ornamental  as  well  as 
the  useful.  A  striking  example  of  this 
is  seen  by  anyone  who  has  had  the  pri- 
vilege, wdiich  the  writer  has  had,  of  go- 
ing over  the  school  buildings.  In  the 
first  room,  an  ante-room,  there  is  a 
cabinet  filled  with  chinaware  which  has 
been  painted  by  pupils.  Many  of  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  throughout  the 
building   are    the    handiwork   of   former 
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1 — One  of  the  Music  Booms.    2 — The  Reception  Boom.    3 — The  Becreation  Boom. 


scholars    and    also    of   teachers.      There      silver  and  bronze  medals,  besides  testi- 

are   many    incentives   to    success    in    St.      monials. 

Ann's   Academy   in   the   shape   of   gold.  Two  literary  societies  are  included  in 
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the  otluT  atli'actioiis  of  '.his  ONtal)Hsh- 
ment.  VUv  initial  reason  tor  their  fotin- 
dation  was  a  ])raise\vorthy  attempt  to 
counter-balance  the  prevailinnr-  modern 
habit  of  indulg'in^'  entirel\-  in  liqiit  and 
frix'olous  literature.  The  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  Reading-  Circle  is  comjiosed  of 
the  elder  girls,  and  its  members  are 
drawn  from  the  Academic  and  Art  De- 
partment, while  the  St.  Ann  d'Auray 
Reading  Circle  has  younger  memliers  of 
the  school  on  its  lists,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  their  age  chooses  rather  less 
serious  and  profound  literature  for  their 


ot  []](■  t wen;i(.'lh  centnrw  When  :\  girl 
has  once  i)roven  herself  in  the  (Grammar 
Department,  but  not  before,  as  the  school 
realises  that  anyone  weak  on  Cjrammar 
subjects,  can  he  no  fit  stenographer,  she 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  Commercial  De- 
partment, where  all  the  various  busi- 
ness accomplishments  a  girl  can  need 
are  taught. 

.ST.    Hilda's    college,    calgarv 

An  excellent  notice  was  inserted  in  one 
of  our  Western  papers  with  regard  to 
the  educational   advantages  of  Calgary. 


St.  Ann's  Academy — Front  View 


entertainment.  These  two  clubs  have 
been  found  to  induce  a  love  of  the  better 
class  of  authors,  and  have  worked  an  in- 
estimable benefit  amongst  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  content  to 
grow  up  with  merely  a  knowledge  of  the 
shallow  and  ephemeral  novelists  of  the 
present  day. 

Music.  Art  and  other  kindred  subjects 
are  well  looked  after  at  St.  Ann's,  as  is 
also  the  Commercial  Department.  In 
this  latter  every  advantage  is  given  to 
girls  to  acquire  thoroughly  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  that  business  knowledge 
which  means  so  much  to  the  daughters 


and  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact 
that  St.  Hilda's  College  was  all  deserv- 
ing of  praise.  The  writer  has  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  this  institu- 
tion, but  he  has  read  a  great  deal  about 
it,  and  has  heard  many  complimentary 
remarks  on  it. 

The  school  is  under  control  of  a  gov- 
erning body,  of  whom  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calgary  is  the  chairman ;  in  1888 
His  Lordship  purchased  from  the  Dom- 
inion Government  a  block  in  the  City 
of  Calgary  to  constitute  a  site  for  a 
boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  to  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  and  con- 
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trol  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was 
not  until  1905,  however,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  open  this  school. 

Although  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  above  mentioned, 
there  is  no  interference  with  the  religion 
of  those  of  the  pupils  who  may  have 
been  bronght  up  under  a  different  de- 
nomination. 

Readers  who  have  never  seen  Calgary 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  it  pre- 
sents an  ideal  site  for  the  building  of  a 
school.  Situated,  as  it  is,  between  the 
Bow  and  Elbow  Rivers,  with  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  West,  it  is  one  of  th« 
most  beautiful  cities  of  Western  Canada, 
and  cannot  fail  to  inspire  any  resident, 
who  has  an  ounce  of  imagination  and 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  with  a  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery.  The  climate  of  this  city  is  ex- 
cellent, and  for  young  people  it  afifords 
one  of  the  most  healthy  dwelling  places 
to  be  found  on  the  continent. 

The  College  is  situated  on  Twelfth 
Avenue  West,  and  to  say  that  it  is  re- 
plete with  every  modern  sanitary  and 
hvgienic  improvement  is  unnecessary. 
No  school  built  within  recent  years  dares 
advertise  itself  unless  these  details  are 
attended  to.  It  is  sufifiicient  to  say  that 
all  such  arrangements  are  first-class,  but 
mention  might  be  made  of  the  gym- 
nasium which  is  a  special  feature  at  St. 
Hilda's.  This  is  a  fine  building  and  af- 
fords space  not  only  for  gymnastics,  but 
also  for  drill,  dancing  and  recreation. 
In  addition,  the  College  grounds  give 
ample  space  for  all  kinds  of  out-door 
sports. 

MARGARET   EATON    SCHOOL   OF   LITERATURE 
AND   EXPRESSION 

This  is  one  of  our  Eastern  schools, 
and  is  located  at  North  Street.  Toronto, 
the  Principal  being  Mrs.  Scott  Raff. 
F.  C.  M.,  and  it  offers  an  ideal  and 
practical  education  for  women  in  the 
three  following  courses : 

I.  The  Professional  Course  which 
demands  matriculation  at  entrance  and 
covers  the  whole  outline  of  study  in- 
cluding   twenty-five    lectures    per    week 


and  personal  tuition  in  Voice  Culture, 
This  course  cannot  be  lightly  entered 
upon  nor  continued,  and  is  of  a  severe 
enough  character  to  eliminate  the  unfit, 

2,  The  General  Culture  Course,  ar- 
ranged for  those  interested  in  elocution 
and  platform  work  as  an  art,  embrace 
the  Universitv  English  topics.  Voice  Cul- 
ture and  Physical  Culture,  Deportment, 
Recitation  and  Criticism. 

3.  The  Special  Course,  arranged  for 
students  who  want  the  University  Eng- 
lish topics  with  Voice  Culture,  Deport- 
ment, Recitation  and  Criticism. 

This  school  provides  for  the  needs  of 
manv  who  could  find  no  suitable  niche 
elsewhere  and  elective  courses  may  be 
arranged  in  any  department.  What  to 
do  with  the  girl  who  has  just  left  board- 
ing-school is  often  a  problem.  With 
time  not  wholly  filled  by  domestic  and 
social  duties  she  may  have  a  desire  for 
culture  and  the  higher  things  of  life 
without  any  special  gift  that  would  mark 
out  a  career  for  her.  Here  she  can  find 
incentives  in  the  classes  to  continue  her 
study  of  literature  and  to  carry  her 
modern  language  study  past  the  point  of 
school  drudgerv  to  practical  usefulness 
and  literary  pleasure.  The  woman  for 
whom  opportunities  of  culture  have  been 
reserved  for  the  mature  vears  of  life  can 
find  the  help  and  stimulus  she  needs  in 
any  of  the  classes.  The  backward  or 
defective  girl  can  find  sympathetic  indi- 
vidual instruction  that  other  schools  have 
not  arranged  for  in  their  programmes. 
Special  gymnastics  and  voice  culture  les- 
sons will  meet  special  needs. 

Particular  attention  is  being  paid  ii7 
the  A^oice  Culture  department  to  the  cor- 
rection of  stammering,  stuttering  and  im- 
pecHments  of  speech  by  scientific 
methods.  The  work  in  this  department 
is  recommended  by  some  of  Toronto's 
leading   throat    specialists. 

The  Dramatic  Classes  develop  and 
train  students  to  control  their  voices  and 
bodies  as  instruments  of  expression. 

Classes  in  Public  Speaking,  Oratory 
and  Del^ate  for  theological  students  and 
public  speakers  give  invaluable  aid  in 
the  use  of  the  voice  in  speaking  and 
reading. 


Reading  Lamp  Rays 

By  Ethel  G.  Cody  Stoddard 


THE  Real  Siberia,  by  Jobn  Fraser 
(Cassell  &  Company,  Toronto). 
Here  is  a  book  that  treats  of  the 
"great  white  country"  as  it  is 
generally  thought  of,  in  an  entirely  new 
manner.  It  gives  us  an  insight  to  the 
Czar's  domains  that  is  pleasant  and  at  all 
times  instructive  without  being  mono- 
tonous. Description  is  given  of  the  fa- 
mous Siberian  Express  train,  which  is 
electric  lighted,  carries  a  restaurant  car, 
a  library,  observation  car,  bathrooms, 
ladies'  boudoir,  piano  and  all  that  is  con- 
sidered up-to-date  in  travelling.  Mr. 
Eraser  took  his  Siberia  slowly  and 
missed  none  of  its  details,  thereby  furn- 
ishing many  new  ideas  for  his  readers. 
He  speaks  of  the  Siberian  railroad  as  the 
greatest  thing  accomplished  by  the  hand 
of  man  since  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
It  is  5,449  miles  long,  cost  eighty-five 
million  of  pounds ;  the  first  sod  was 
turned  in  1891  and  in  nine  years  3,375 
miles  had  been  laid,  including  30 
miles  of  bridges.  "By  dividing  the  work 
into  sections  the  Trans-Siberian  line  year 
in  and  year  out,  was  built  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  mile  a  day.  The  mind  begins 
to  be  confused  when  it  tries  to  grasp 
what  this  means." 


It  is  a  delightful  book,  "The  New 
North,"  by  Agnes  Deans  Cameron.  The 
writer,  a  clever,  witty  Canadian  woman 
now  residing  in  London,  started  from 
Chicago  on  a  "sizzling"  Sunday  of  last 
May,  and  went  through  Canada  far  up 
into  the  arctic  regions.  The  routes  of 
travel  printed  in  the  back  of  the  big, 
jolly,  informative  volume  prove  that 
Miss  Cameron  discussed  her  colossal 
subject  in  no  idle  or  hearsay  manner, 
while  for  many  readers  it  is  indeed  a 
"New  North"  that  she  so  interestingly 
sets  forth.  Here  is  her  striking  pre- 
mise : 


"There  has  always  been  a  West.  For 
the  Greeks  there  was  Sicily ;  Carthage 
was  the  western  outpost  of  Tyre ;  and 
young  Roman  patricians  conquered  Gaul 
and  speculated  in  real  estate  on  the  sites 
of  London  and  Liverpool.  But  the  West 
that  we  (Miss  Cameron  and  her  com- 
rade) are  entering  upon  is  the  last  West, 
the  last  unoccupied  frontier  under  a 
white  man's  sky.  Wlien  this  is  staked 
out,  pioneering  shall  be  no  more,  or 
Amundsen  must  find  for  us  a  dream- 
continent  in  Beaufort  Sea." 

It  is  a  brave  tale,  this,  adventurous  as 
modest,  reticent  yet  highly  depictive, 
sweet  with  a  sound  if  unobtrusive  faith 
in  the  ultimate  good  of  all  things,  spicy 
with  that  calmly  comprehensive  love  of 
human  nature  which  fears  not  to  repro- 
duce any  of  its  multiple  moods  and 
tenses.  The  good  stories  interlarded  be- 
tween statistical  facts— never  dry  facts, 
however — and  historical  items  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  lively  to  evoke  the 
envy  of  the  professional  reconteur,  while 
the  recurrent  thumbnail  sketches  of 
strange  and  distant  people  and  peoples 
prove  the  intrinsic  similarity  of  us  all. 
At  far  Fort  Chipewyan,  for  instance, 
strong  waters  being  but  seldom  avail- 
able, vanilla  fiavouring  and  other  queer 
beverages  are  pressed  into  service  in  be- 
half of  the  much  coveted  "good  feel." 

"I  used  to  get  a  gallon  of  red  ink  with 
my  outfit  every  year  (thus  a  disgruntled 
office  toiler),  but  when  this  new  com- 
missioner comes  in  he  writes,  T  don't 
see  how  you  can  use  a  gallon  of  red  ink 
at  your  post  in  one  year,'  and  I  writes 
back,  'What  we  don't  use  we  abuse,' 
and  next  year  he  writes  to  me,  Tt's  the 
abuse  we  complain  of,'  and  I  got  no 
more  red  ink." 

The  Chipewyan  wife,  moreover,  is  the 
New  Woman  of  the  Redskins,  just  as 
her  feathered  fellow,  the  Fond  du  Lac 
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phalarope,  is  "the  militant  suffragette  of 
all  birddom,"  wearing  gayer  plumage 
than  her  henpecked  mate,  who  assumes 
all  "'responsibilities  connubial  and  ma- 
ternal" save  the  mere  laying  of  eggs. 
And  among  the  Eskimos,  where,  it  is 
said,  are  no  annals  of  unhappy  mar- 
riages, the  husband  of  the  woman  who 
weepingly  announces  her  intention  of 
"going  home  to  papa"'  (not  mamma)  is 
expected  to  treat  his  sorry  spouse  in 
most  chivalric  manner.  Come,  we  had 
almost  said,  let  us  pack  our  kitbags  and 
be  off  to  this  remarkably  untrammeled 
and  ])rogressive  region,  but  no  !  not  with 
the  temperature  hovering  about  zero. 
Let  us  study  "The  New  North"  through 
our  daring  sister's  wide  and  smiling  eyes 
instead. 

("The  New  North,"  by  Agnes  Deans 
Cameron.  Illustrated  from  the  author's 
photographs.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 


A  Dog  Day,  by  Walter  Emanuel,  illus- 
trated by  Cecil  Allen.  A  book  that  can 
be  read  through  in  fifteen  minutes  if  you 
have  no  sense  of  humour,  but  one  that 
will  undoubtedly  consume  a  longer 
period  of  time  if  you  recognize  happy 
liumour.  A  thoroughly  new  idea  put  in- 
to a  delightful  form.  It  is  not  given  to 
every    writer   to   bring   laughter 


readers'  hearts,  but  Mr.  Emanuel  has  the 
gift  and  uses  it  in  a  manner  that  brings 
forth  the  desired  results.  The  most  sa- 
tiated person  cannot  repress  the  chuckles 
when  reading  this  diary  of  a  mischievous 
dog.  It  will  appeal  strongly  to  every 
lover  of  "man's  best  friend." 


The  Opinions  of  Mary,  by  Alice  Ash- 
well  Townley.  (Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto). 
Mary's  opinions  are  strong,  sometimes 
radical,  but  always  feminine,  and  logical. 
She  looks  at  life  from  many  points  of 
vantage  and  does  not  hesitate  to  talk 
of  what  she  sees.  The  book  contains 
a  series  of  sketches,  each  one  dealing 
perfectly  with  its  own  particular  subject. 
There  is  humour  and  pathos  in  it,  enough 
to  make  the  reader's  eyes  glisten  with 
suspicious  moisture  and  make  them 
sparkle  with  mirth. 


to    the 


Some  of  the  newer  books  are : — 

"The  Man  Who  Stole  the  Earth,"  by 
Holt  White;  paper.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
London) . 

"Faith  and  Health,"  bv  Charles  Rey- 
nolds Brown;  cloth,  $i  net.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York). 

"Travel  and  Sport  in  Turkestan,"  by 
Capt.  J.  N.  Pricewood ;  cloth ;  illustrated 
15s.     (Chapman  &  Hall,  London). 
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Founding  a  Magazine 


By  S.  S.  McCIure 


AT  the  end  of  my  college  course  I 
had  no  money,  no  experience, 
nothing  more  than  the  average 
college  boy.  1  bought  a  ticket 
for  Boston,  and  I  found  myself  walking 
about  on  a  stormy  night  at  1 1  o'clock  in 
Boston. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  I  thought  I 
would  go  to  New  York,  and  I  got  into 
the  work  on  the  Century  Magazine  with 
Roswell  Smith.  Roswell  Smith  was  the 
greatest  American  magazine  man,  and  a 
wonderfully  fine  man.  I  came  to  him 
unknown,  penniless,  with  my  wife.  We 
talked  the  matter  over  with  him.  and 
he  said,  "ALcClure,  you  come  on  here 
and  I  will  treat  you  as  if  you  were  ms- 
son."  and  I  went  back  to  Boston  and 
he  wrote  me  a  letter  and  he  said,  "If 
vou  happen  to  need  some  money  to  make 
the  change  to  New  York,  draw  on  me 
for  any  amount  up  to  $i,ooo."  I  give 
that  anecdote  about  that  very  extraor- 
dinary man  to  show  you  his  qualities. 
After  working  in  the  printing  office  en- 
deavouring to  learn  the  printing  trade, 
and  finding  a  man  26  years  old  did  not 
like  to  be  a  printer :  and  after  four 
months  in  the  Century  office,  finding  I 
was  not  worth  one  cent,  I  took  up  a 
great  big  scheme  for  syndicating  among 
the  newspapers. 

I  thought  it  curious  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  this  scheme  before.  I  start- 
ed in  this  scheme  and  was  supported  by 
good  friends,  Mr.  Haldeman,  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Mr.  Nixon  of 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  all  over  the  country. 
That  scheme,  however,  did  not  work  out 
according  to  my  expectations.  I  think 
there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  people  in 
the  same  business.  There  have  been 
since  1  began  that  scheme  hundreds. 
No  man  has  yet  made  a  fortune.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  dealt  with  the 


most  famous  authors,  sold  this  matter 
all  over  the  world,  America,  Australia, 
India  ;  and  l^ecame  acquainted  with  the 
editors  all  over  this  country  and  knew 
every  author  of  importance  in  every 
country,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or 
b}-  the  time  I  was  36  years  old,  I  found 
I  had  amassed  the  enormous  fortune  of 
$2,700,  by  no  means  $100  a  day,  and  I 
had  a  hard  enough  time.  Lots  of  times 
I  did  not  know  how  to  get  through  an- 
other week.  I  remember,  when  I  was 
in  the  business  five  months,  taking  a 
large  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  and  no- 
ting what  my  financial  condition  was, 
and  found  that  whereas  I  was  owed  $900, 
not  all  of  it  sure,  I  owed  $1,500  and 
all  of  it  sure.  Having  then  been  out  of 
college  fourteen  years  and  having  had 
a  business  that  was  a  failure,  barely 
making  a  living,  and  having  to  turn 
over  $100,000  in  a  year  to  make  that 
living,  that  living  being  $270.00  a  year, 
I  finally  concluded  that  I  was  a  failure 
in  that  business,  so  I  thought  I  would 
start  a  magazine. 

I  met  a  man,  Mr.  Trychester,  who  died 
last  year,  the  advertising  manager  of 
the  Century  magazine  for  many  years. 
He  said,  "McClure,  why  in  the  world 
do  you  want  to  start  a  magazine?"  I 
said,  "I  want  to  get  rich  and  I  want  to 
get  rich  that  way."  He  just  fairly  col- 
lapsed at  the  idea  of  my  getting  rich 
in  the  magazine  business.  I  went  to 
Davenport,  Iowa,  and  found  my  old 
schoolmate,  Albert  Brady.  Mr.  Phillips 
had  joined  me  ten  years  before  that 
time,  and  we  started  McClure's  mag- 
azine. 

We  had  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
first  issue,  and  I  was  out  collecting 
money  due  us.  I  was  in  Chicago  in  the 
office  of  the  Inter-Ocean  and  I  got  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Phillips  when  I  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Nixon,  saying,  "You  had 
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better  collect  all  the  money  you  can  in 
Chicago;'  and  I  tore  the  telegram  up 
and  said  to  i\Ir.  Nixon.  "Can  we  have 
our  check  today?"  He  said,  "I  guess 
not."  He  said,  "Do  you  know  what 
that  crowd  out  there  is  for?  That  is  a 
run  on  the  Illinois  Bank  or  something — 
I  don't  want  to  hurt  any  bank." 

I  went  back  to  New  York  and  I  found 
we  could  not  get  money  even  if  we  had 
it  ourselves.  I  didn't  have  it,  but  we 
couldn't  get  it  if  we  did.  We  could  not 
borrow  money.  Nobody  had  any  money. 
We  had  the  first  issue  out  and  the  second 
issue  on  the  press.  I  went  over  to  Bos- 
ton— I  was  always  editing  the  magazine 
and  getting  money  at  the  same  time — 
to  visit  an  old  friend  there,  a  very  dear 
friend,  Henry  Drummond,  who  was  then 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures  for  the 
Lowell  Institute  entitled,  "The  Ascent 
of  Man,"  and  I  showed  him  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  second  number.  He  said, 
"Would  you  like  some  money?"  I  said, 
"Well,  yes,  to  pay  my  bills."  He  said, 
"I  have  money  from  this  lecture  course, 
and  I  think  I  will  invest  some  with  you." 
I  said,  "We  need  some  money  very  much 
indeed."  At  the  end  of  two  days  he 
handed  me  a  check  for  three  thousand 
dollars. 

We  got  the  next  two  numbers  out — 
those  were  the  July  and  August  num- 
bers. Having  got  out  three  numbers  and 
paid  our  bills,  our  printer,  who  now 
owns  Pearson's  magazine,  gave  us  a 
month's  credit.  Having  got  out  the  four 
numbers,  our  paper  manufacturer  gave 
VIS  a  month's  credit.  Then  came  fall,  the 
November  number,  and  more  people  be- 
gan to  subscribe,  and  we  got  a  littlt; 
more  advertising.  The  entire  advertis- 
ing receipts  were  nine  thousand  dollars 
for  the  whole  seven  months  after  we 
started.  How  we  got  over  that  winter 
I  don't  know.  The  next  summer  I  found 
that  by  cutting  down  the  size  of  the  pic- 
tures and  the  size  of  the  magazine  to 
eighty-eight   pages    and    letting    two    or 


three  of  us  people  earn  a  living  outside, 
that  we  could  cut  it  down  to  losing  only 
one  thousand  dollars  a  month,  and  in  this 
wa}-  we  got  through  that  summer. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Tarbell  joined 
the  magazine  and  I  found  a  collection 
of  Napoleon  pictures,  and  the  Century 
people  were  bringing  out  their  life  of 
Napoleon  that  they  had  worked  eight 
years  on,  and  I  told  her  to  go  to  New 
York  and  to  go  to  Washington  and  write 
a  life  of  Lincoln,  beginning  the  next 
number,  and  we  got  in  quick  with  the 
same  pictures  and  the  same  subject  that 
they  had  in  the  Century  magazine,  and 
we  doubled  our  circulation — but  did  not 
double  profits. 

Then  that  fall  we  began  with  Tar- 
bell's  life  of  Lincoln.  That  gave  the 
magazine  in  a  few  weeks  a  circulation 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  month, 
and  the  advertising  had  been  sold  on  a 
circulation  where  we  guaranteed  forty 
thousand  copies  and  eighty  thousand 
copies,  as  it  happened,  and  we  had  more 
advertising  than  anybody  else  and  the 
magazine  was  about  that  thick,  and  we 
went  on  and  got  through,  and  at  that 
point  in  some  manner,  which  is  all  writ- 
ten in  our  books,  because  we  had  to  keep 
books  after  we  started  business,  I  had 
gotten  in  debt  $200,000.  I  was  losing 
$4,000  a  month,  and  unless  I  bought  my 
own  plant  I  might  keep  on  losing.  That 
would  cost  another  $100,000,  and  I  was 
all  worn  out  by  that  time.  So  we  got  the 
plant  and  within  less  than  three  years 
after  the  magazine  started  I  found  my- 
self in  that  condition  in  debt  toward  a 
third  of  a  million  dollars,  losing  $50,000 
a  year  and  completely  broken  in  health, 
and  toward  forty  years  of  age.  As  a 
friend  of  mine  said,  "McClure  you  have 
been  a  constant  failure."  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  young  college  man  who 
goes  out  in  the  world  for  half  of  his 
business  life  and  to  be  in  that  horrible 
condition.  Well,  we  got  through  some- 
how,  and   established   the  magazine. 
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Queen  Charlotte  Islands 


The  Queen  Charlotte  Group  Hes  about 
150  miles  north  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
consists  of  over  150  islands,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Prevost,  Moresby,  Gra- 
ham and  North  Islands.     The  southern 

members  of  the  group  are  mountainous 
and  generally  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
but  the  northern  portion  of  Graham 
Island  is  flat  and,  in  the  interior,  presents 
a  prairie-like  appearance.  A  recent  es- 
timate places  the  arable  land  on  Graham 
Island  at  400,000  acres,  but  it  will  require 
extensive  drainage  works  before  it  can 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  Here  and 
there  are  small  areas  of  good  land  fit  for 
mixed  farming  and  stock-raising,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  land  is  swampy  and 
useless  without  drainage.  Wheat,  oats 
and  barlev  of  good  quality  can  be  grown. 
Hops  grow  well  and  are  of  great  size. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  grown, 
onions,  celery,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  mangolds. 
peas,  beans,  turnips  and  potatoes.  Small 
fruits  grow  profusely  on  the  islands,  such 
as  strawberries,  black  and  red  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  etc.  Cattle, 
sheep,  pigs  and  horses  do  well,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mild  climate. 

Bordering  the  coast  and  the  numerous 
streams  and  lakes  the  islands  are  heavily 
timbered,  cedar  being  the  principal  wood, 
and  lumbering  plants  are  now  being  in- 
stalled on  Moresby  and  Graham  Islands. 
The  islands  contain  deposits  of  bitumin- 


ous and  anthracite  coal,  which  are  being 
developed  and  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions of  petroleum  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Graham  Island.  Copper,  gold, 
silver  and  other  minerals  have  also  been 
found  at  various  points.  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  should  become  in  time  the 
field  of  a  vast  fishing  industry,  as  the 
adjacent  waters  teem  with  most  valu- 
able varieties  of  fish.  Halibut,  salmon, 
rock-cod,  herring,  flat-fish,  dog-fish,  and 
whales  are  in  great  abundance,  and 
should  become  a  valuable  industrial  as- 
set as  the  population  of  the  Province  in- 
creases. The  climate  is  mild,  with  a  con- 
siderable rainfall. 

Gold,  copper,  silver  and  lead  are  found 
at  many  points  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Group,  and  considerable  development  is 
being  done  on  the  gold-copper  ledges  on 
Moresby  Island,  some  of  the  mines  hav- 
ing already  reached  the  shipping  stage. 
There  are  large  deposits  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  within  easy  distance 
of  these  mines,  and  as  these  also  are  be- 
ing developed,  the  early  establishment  of 
smelters  is  almost  assured.  The  islands 
are  heavilv  timbered  with  cedar  (red  and 
yellow),  hemlock,  spruce,  balsam,  etc.,  so 
situated  as  to  afiford  good  facilities  for 
manufacturing  and  shipping.  The  Stan- 
dard Trust  and  Industrial  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  is  largely  interested  in 
the  development  of  Graham  Island  hav- 
ing in  hand  the  handling  of  the  townsite 
of  Graham   City,   Skidegate  Harbor. 


Modern  Road  Transportation 


From  a  pack  on  the  back  to  railway 
train  is  a  far  stretch  in  methods,  yet 
the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  getting 
goods  from  where  they  are  produced  to 
the  spot  they  are  needed  is  a  problem 
which  has  given  thinking  minds  waking 
nights  and  busy  days. 


Hoofing-  It 

Where  the  volume  of  traffic  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  outlay  for  the  road- 
bed, the  railway  with  steam  or  other 
motive  power  best  meets  the  conditions 
of  overland  transportation ;  but  where 
the  quantity  of  business  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  the   construction  of  a   railroad 


a  paying  investment,  other  means  have 
to  be  adopted. 

A  compromise  between  the  natural 
surface  of  mother  earth  and  the  per- 
fected railroad  is  the  ordinary  road  for 
horse  teams.  Roads  are  a  necessity  to 
civilization  and   important  factors   in   it. 

For  the  short  haul,  and  limited  volume, 
the  horse  team  and  public  road  are  most 
serviceable  and  economical,  but  when 
distance  becomes  extended  and  volume 
increased  the  horse  becomes  outclassed 
by  the  mechanical  motor. 

There  are  numerous  locations  through- 
out   this    countrv    where    the    conditions 
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will  not  warrant  the  exploitation  of  a 
standard  railroad ;  either  because  of  the 
cost  of  building,  or  the  lack  of  business 
to  keep  it  going,  in  which  a  system,  as 
described  herein  would  prove  highly  pro- 
fitable. 

When  the  motor  and  its  load  are  in- 
cluded in  the  same  vehicle,  very  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained,  but 
when  the  principle  of  a  motor,  hauling 
a  train  of  cars  on  an  ordinar}-  country 
road  has  been  tested,  serious  difficulties 
have  immediately  appeared. 


lOO 
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It  lias  been  foiiiul  thai  when  the  haul 
was  not  made  on  a  steel  track  or  other 
very  hard  surface,  the  draft  of  a  train 
of  loaded  bricks  required  a  motor  often 
of  G^reater  weisjht  than  was  desirable  or 
even   ])racticable. 

The  difficulties  revealed  were  (i)  the 
tearino^  of  the  road  1)\-  the  action  of  the 
enq-ine's  drivincr  wheels,  (2)  the  liability 
of  the  eng-ine  to  become  stalled  at  a  soft 
spot  in  the  road,  whether  formed  by 
water  or  sand,  and  (3)  the  excessive 
weiq-ht  of  the  eng'ine  was  a  menace  to 
such  bridg^es  as  w^ere  built  to  carry  only 
teams  of  horses  with  their  loaded  wagon. 


forms,  whether  for  passengers  or  freight, 
was  a  ])r(in()uneel  success:  and  the 
thouglu  occurred  "if  a  motor  by  itself 
will  work  successfully,  why  not  have  a 
train   of   motors    each    carrying   a    load; 

hut  if  these  independent  motors  each  re- 
(|uired  an  attendant  while  there  would 
be  the  advantage  of  mutual  assistance  by 
entraining,  the  expense  of  so  many  men 
and  engines  would  be  objectionable." 

Then  occurred  the  idea  of  a  single 
motor  at  the  front  of  ample  power  to 
])ropel  the  entire  train,  but  having  suf- 
ficient   of    that    power    transmitted    and 
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The  traction  engine  with  its  train  of 
cars  for  common  roads  has  been  tested 
from  time  to  time,  and  after  severe  ex- 
periment ultimately  discarded  as  imprac- 
ticable. 

It  was  felt  by  progressive  minds  that 
there  is  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  for  a 
mechanical  train  that  would  give  a  satis- 
factory carrying  service  on  the  public 
highway,  and  so  experts  continued  their 
quest  for  a  practical  solution.  It  was 
reserved,  however,  for  Col.  Renard,  an 
-engineer  in  the  French  arm\-,  to  solve 
the  problem  and  bring  it  down  to  a  com- 
mercially paying  basis. 

He  observed  that  the  individual 
mechanical  motor  carriage  in  its  various 


applied  to  each  individual  car,  so  that 
each  separate  car  would  propel  its  own 
weight,  and  that  this  weight  would  help 
to  drive  the  car  bv  giving  its  driving 
wheels  the  necessary  traction  on  the 
road. 

It  would  then  be  necessary  to  build 
the  motor  or  engine  of"  only  sufficient 
capacity  to  develop  the  power  required 
to  drive  the  train,  but  not  put  on  the 
additional  weight  ^^•hich  would  be  re- 
(|uired  to  haul  it. 

The  result  of  this  theory  put  into  con- 
crete form  is  the  Renard  Road  Train, 
which  at  the  recent  Franco-British  Ex- 
hibition, London,  England,  created  the 
keenest  interest  among  foreign  and 
other  visitors,  a  number  of  whom  took 
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home  particulars     with     a     view  to  its 
adoption   in   their  business. 

Two  methods  of  applying-  the  power 
thus  generated  to  the  individual  cars  or 
units  suggested  themselves  (i)  mechani- 
cally by  a  shaft,  (2)  electrically  by  a 
wire.  For  efficiency  and  cheapness  the 
mechanical  shaft  has  been  adopted  in 
practice  though  both  are  covered  by  pa- 
tents. As  to  the  t3-pe  of  motor,  it  may 
be  either  steam  engine,  gasoline,  petrol 
or  whatever  will  best  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  The  principles  involved  in  this 
motor  are  verv  much  like  those  of  the 


tons  or  less,  and  three  or  four  cars 
which  may  be  fitted  for  passengers  01 
freight  as  required,  each  car  having  a 
carrying  capacity  of  about  five  tons. 

Although  the  motor  and  cars  are 
doubly  connected,  one  does  not  haul  the 
other,  but  each  unit  drives  itself,  at  a 
speed  uniform  with  the  others.  The 
connections  are  simply  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power  in  one  case  and  for 
automatic  steering  in  the  other.  This 
steering  device  is  so  perfect  that  wher- 
ever the  motor  goes  the  cars  follow  in 
the  same  track  as  if  running  on  rails, 
and  can  back  out  in  the  same  order.    The 


Plan  View  of  Six-Wheeled  Chassis  of  "Renard"  Driven  follower,  Shewing-  Compensating 

Action  of  Spring-  Suspension 


automobile.  The  front  wheels  are  steer- 
ers  and  the  rear  ones  drivers.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  to  the  revolving  rear  axle 
there  is  a  longitudinal  shaft  which  re- 
volves in  harmony  with  it.  This  latter 
connects  with  another  longitudinal  shaft 
in  the  car  next  it,  thus  transmitting  the 
power  from  the  motor  to  the  car.  and 
thus  through  the  entire  series  of  cars. 
This  feature  is  illustrated  above,  and 
from  this  diagram  it  will  be  observed 
that  each  car  has  six  wheels.  The  front 
and  rear  pairs  are  automatic  steerers, 
while  the  middle  pair  are  drivers.  The 
distribution  of  the  load  on  six  wheels 
makes  the  crushing  weight  of  each  less 
on  the  road  than  if  but  four;  while  the 
tires  being  broad  and  smooth,  the  pass- 
age of  the  train  actually  improves  the 
road  by  acting  as  a  roller.  The  train 
as  usually  fitted  out,  consists  of  a  light 
eighty  horse-power  motor  weighing  three 


train   can   turn   around    in   a   circle   hav- 
ing a  radius  of  thirty  feet. 

In  practice  the  train  is  able  to  sur- 
mount any  ordinary  road  grade.  It  has 
frequently  taken  its  load  up  a  hill  rising 
one  foot  in  five  and  a  half  or  eighteen 
per  cent.,  while  other  users  have  testi- 
fied to  mounting  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
grade.  It  will  carry  its  load  of  twenty 
tons  or  more  at  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour  according  to  condition  of 
the  roads.  Five  or  six  cars  can  be  used 
according  to  requirements  and  it  takes 
but  a  few  minutes  to  couple  or  detach 
them.  Its  economy  has  been  fully  de- 
monstrated and  its  cost  per  ton  per  mile 
is  much  less  than  shown  by  any  other 
form  of  road  transportation.  Mine  own- 
ers have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  and  have  used 
it  with  gratifying  results  ;  some  employ- 
ing several  trains. 
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Benard  Train  Neg-otiating-  Curves — This  particular  train  was  built  for  use  between  Resch 
and  Teheran,  Persia.  The  Pliotograph  shows  clearly  the  ingenious  connecting  rod 
along  which  the  power  is  transmitted  which  makes  each  car  into  a  motor  car.  The 
Renard  train  does  not  run  on  rails,  but  on  an  ordinary  road,  and  is  steered  with 
absolute    accuracy. 


It  appears  that  wherever  there  is  the 
long  haul  without  a  steel  road  bed,  the 
Renard  train  is  specially  adapted  for  it, 
and  stands  alone  in  that  work.  The 
military  departments  of  the  British, 
French.  German  and  Austrian  Govern- 
ments, after  subjecting  it  to  the  severest 
tests  by  their  experts  have  all  adopted 
this  train  for  the  conveyance  of  provis- 
ions and  ammunition  in  their  manoeu- 
vres. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  had  a  train 
specially  fitted  out  for  his  private  use 
where  required  on  journeys  to  points 
which  the  regular  railroads  do  not  touch. 

They  are  also  used  in  Turkey,  Persia, 
Hindostan,    Avistralia.    South    America, 


and  the  United  States  giving  excellent 
service  in  each  case. 

While    in    Canada    there    are    various 

lines    of    regular    railway    which    give 

transportation  facilities,  there  are  many 

sections  of  country  where  the  long  haul 

of  twenty,  thirty  and  even  forty  miles 
or  more  is  still  made  with  teams,  and 
for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
anv  prospect  of  a  regular  railroad  being 
built.  In  many  of  these  places,  one  or 
more  Renard  trains  can  be  run  as  a  re- 
gular traffic  route  giving  materially  re- 
duced rates  and  improved  service.  It 
would  thus  become  an  efficient  aid  to  the 
trunk  railroads. 
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A  Benard  Train  for  Fasseug°ers — Note  the  small  size  of  tlie  motor  which  furnishes  the  power. 


The  Pacific  War  of  1 9 10 

By  Charles  H.  Stuart  Wade 


CHAPTER  XIII 

BATTLE    OFF    STANLEY    PARK 

THE  arrival  of  the  Lieut. -Governor 
and  Premier  in  the  Eraser  river, 
and  the  details  which  they,  as 
eye-witnesses,  were  able  to  give 
showed  how  little  mercy  was  to  be  ex- 
pected at  the  hands  of  the  invaders . 
and  orders  were  accordinglv  issued  to 
loophole  every  building  suitable  for  thi 
purposes  of  the  defence.  Message- 
transmitted  by  the  Oxy-aceto  light  re 
ported  the  results  of  the  naval  battles 
off  Saturna  Island,  and  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  together  with  the  request  of 
Admiral  Kingston  that  a  flotilla  of  suit- 
able vessels  be  immediately  despatched 
in  order  that  his  lighter  armaments 
(which  would  be  of  little  use  against  the 
enemy's  battleships),  might  be  tran- 
shipped for  use  on  shore  without  dela} . 

The  first  line  of  defence  was  estab- 
lished on  Granville  street,  and  crossed 
False  Creek,  with  an  advanced  post  heid 
in  force  on  Point  Grey  Road ;  the  second 
line  occupied  the  entire  length  of  Wesi 
minster  avenue,  whilst  a  third  line  of 
defence  was  ordered  to  be  constructed 
at  Clark  Drive,  several  heavy  batteries 
being  also  established  on  Grand  View, 
which  not  only  commanded  False  Creek 
but  a  large  part  of  the  city  also;  IMajor 
Gen.  Polethorne  being  ordered  to  act  in 
support  by  advancing  his  defence  of  New 
Westminster  as  far  as  Central  Park, 
where  strong  redoubts  were  established. 
During  the  morning  of  the  24th  heavy 
firing  to  the  south  bespoke  a  naval  battle 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Plumper 
Pass,  and  wireless  messages  from  Ga- 
liano  Island  informed  the  Commander- 
-in-Chief  that  a  last  stand  was  beu'.g 
made  bv  Admiral  Kingston's  gallant  little 
fleet. 

Dusk  fell  as  the  troops  watched   the 
flashes  illuminating  the  heavens,  and  de- 


noting the  fearful  struggle  which  our 
brave  countrymen  were  making  for  the 
protection  of  their  homes  and  native 
land, — a  night  of  dread  indeed, — but 
inspiring  neWs  came  from  Nanaimo  late 
in  the  evening,  which  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  British  cheers  when  it  be- 
came known  that  Colonels  Todd  and 
Shields  had  defeated  and  slain  or  cap- 
tured an  entire  division  of  6,000  men 
which  had  been  despatched  by  Admiral 
Ito,  with  the  object  of  crossing  from 
Nanaimo  to  Vancouver  and  supporting 
the  Japanese  settlers  in  their  projected 
seizure  of  the  landing  points  at  English 
Bay  and  the  Narrows, — had  not  the  fore- 
sight of  the  authorities  anticipated  such 
a  proceeding  on  their  part  and  prevented 
it  by  arresting  and  transporting  them 
elsewhere.  During  the  night  of  Christ- 
mas eve  upwards  of  2.000  prisoners  of 
war  arrived  from  Nanaimo,  (nearlv  all 
of  whom  were  wounded  more  or  less), 
the  entire  body  being  interned  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  Chinese  Corps 
who  escorted  them  to  the  interior  with- 
out delay. 

Christmas  day  broke  bright  with  sun- 
shine, the  skies  of  cerulean  blue  being 
flecked  with  fleecv  clouds  which,  by  their 
steadiness  served  to  intensify  the  calm 
of  the  ethereal  realm,  and  throw  into 
greater  contrast  the  preparations  which 
were  being  pushed  forward  on  every 
hand,  to  oppose  barbaric  strength  and 
cruel  treachery  far  exceeding  any  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  world. 

On  this  day  of  Peace  all  the  worsf  in- 
stincts were  predominant,  for  the  Yellow 
Men  had  flung  down  the  gage  of  war 
and  wantonly  destroyed  thousands  of  in- 
nocent lives  and  millions  of  property  in 
their  lust  of  empire,  and  as  the  result 
of  over-weening  pride  and  anger  against 
the  white. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of 
the    danger    threatening    a    brief    fifteen 
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minutes  was  ordcrrd  to  he  devoted  to 
reli^q-ious  services,  and  at  8  in  the  niorn- 
ini^-.  with  the  far  distant  caimnn  pro- 
clainiino^  a  naval  battle  to  be  even  then 
in  profj^ress,  the  thousands  g^athered  for 
the  defence  of  Vancouver  knelt  in  prayer 
as  clergymen  of  every  denomination 
poured  forth  their  petitions  beseechino- 
Divine  protection,  in  Canada's  liour  of 
need,  on  those  surrounding  them,  and 
especially  for  the  jrallant  men  fig-hting"  so 
valiantly  on  lx)ard  the  vessels  a  few 
miles  distant. 

By  noon  it  was  known  that  the  Jap- 
anese warshijxs  had  forced  their  passage 
through  .the  Straits  of  Georgia  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict ;  and  that  Admiral 
Kingston  was  retreating  with  the  few 
vessels  left  him.  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  the  city. 

Realizing  the  impossibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  the  powerful  battle- 
ships, and  the  lack  of  cannon  for  land 
defence,  the  Admiral  had,  immediatelv 
after  the  bombardment  of  Victoria, 
transferred  a  large  quantity  of  live  shells 
and  munitions  of  war  suitable  for  such 
service,  to  transports  which  had  con- 
veyed them  to  carefully  selected  posi- 
tions, and,  in  order  to  save  as  manv  lives 
as  possible  he  had  also  reduced  the 
number  of  men  on  many  vessels  to  a 
minimum. 

The  last  two  transports,  upon  leaving 
the  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  call  at  Na- 
naimo  and  embark  any  refugees  that  thcv 
might  find  there,  but,  whilst  passing 
through  the  Fairway  a  fishing  boat  was 
seen  heading  towards  them,  and  respon- 
sive to  her  signals  thev  reduced  speed 
until  the  boat  came  alongside  when  Jim- 
my Burgess  reported  that,  whilst  lifting 
some  nets  George  McPherson  and  him- 
self had  seen  two  Japanese  torpedo-boats 
entering  the  harbour  of  Nanaimo. 

The  little  "Princess  of  Wales"  and 
"Lord  Strathcona"  immediately  deter- 
mined to  capture  or  destroy  them,  and 
the  "Saucy  Ann"  fishing  boat  was  in- 
structed to  enter,  as  if  returning  from 
fishing,  and  by  a  pre-arranged  code  to 
signal  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

Capts.  Read  and  Harris  speedily  re- 
moved all  the  visible  signs  of  warlike 
armament,  and  on  the  signal  being  given 
entered  the  harbour  in  the  character  of 


ordinary  ri\'er  steamers  who  were  un 
aware  of  an  enemy's  presence.  Headin- 
straight  for  the  enemy  with  onlv  a  "look- 
out" visible,  the  Japanese  were  unsus- 
picious and  contented  themselves  with 
lowering  a  boat  each  and  ordering  them 
when  almost  alongside  to  "lav-to." 
which  they  did !  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  boats  reach  them,  and  the  Ja])- 
anese  sailors  sprang  on  board  than  the\ 
were  seized  and  overpowered  by  the  men 
in  hiding ;  whilst  the  steamer's  boats — 
as  well  as  the  two  sent  from  the  torpedo 
vessels — loaded  with  men  anxious  to 
meet  the  foe  sped  across  the  short  space 
separating  the  craft,  and  after  a  severe 
conflict  the  Hako  and  Kuro,  first-class 
torpedo  vessels,  were  captured  and  add- 
ed to  the  flotilla  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  the  Canadian  shore,  being  the  first 
vessels  of  the  kind  taken  from  the  en- 
emy. Hastily  embarking  a  number  of 
miners,  the  four  vessels  steamed  away, 
after  the  prisoners  had  been  transferred 
to  the  "Princess  of  Wales"  and  the 
"Strathcona,"  en  route  for  Vancouver 
city.  Great  was  the  excitement  ashore 
when  they  were  observed  from  the  "look- 
out" station  at  Point  Gray  heading  for 
the  "Narrows,"  which  was,  however, 
speedily  changed  to  astonishment  as  the 
Union  Jack  of  old  England  was  run  U]) 
on  each  vessel ;  and  proud  men  were 
Capts.  Read  and  Harris  as  thev  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  officer  com- 
manding upon  landing  at  the  Custom 
House  wharf :  happier  still  were  they, 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  message 
from  Lord  McDonald  ofifered  their  skip- 
pers the  command  of  the  captured  ves- 
sels, at  the  same  time  ordering  them  to 
await  the  retreating  British  fleet  of¥  Eng- 
lish Bay.  and  assist  them  in  the  passage 
of  the  Narrows — a  duty  which  they  well 
performed. 

So  closely  was  Admiral  Kingston  pur- 
sued that  seven  of  the  enemy's  battle- 
ships succeeded  in  passing  the  Siwash 
Rock,  and  after  running  the  gauntlet  of 
powerful  batteries  established  on  the  cliflf 
overlooking  the  lighthouse,  entered  the 
channel  leading  to  Burrard  Inlet  ere  the 
mining  engineers  could  operate  with 
safety. 

The  Hako  and  Kuro  having  mean- 
while taken   up   strategical  positions  on 
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cither  side  of  the  channel  lay-to  as  the 
two  fleets  passed  thus  misleading  the  Jap- 
anese into  the  belief  that  they  were  also 
awaitinf^  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
Inlet ;  which  they  proceeded  to  do,  un- 
der full  steam,  as  the  Uuchida  and  Iji- 
yania  approached  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  passage  which  had  been  left  open 
for  the  British  vessels.  Bitter  indeed 
was  the  awakening  of  the  Japanese  Cap- 
tains, for  the  two  torpedo  boats  suddenly 
hoisting  the  British  flag  discharged  four 
of  the  "Stochi"  thunderbolts  at  close 
quarters,  which,  piercing  their  armour 
])late  as  if  it  were  made  of  glass  sank 
both  of  them  almost  instantaneously,  ef- 
fectively blocking  the  passage  to  a  second 
squadron  which  was  also  advancing  in 
support  of  the  pursuing  fleet, — a  deed 
of  valour,  skill  and  intrepidity  luipar- 
alleled  since  the  little  "Condor"  tmder 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  won  renown  ofif 
Alexandria. 

The  battleships  Hari,  Zeron,  Shoshi, 
Kato,  and  Akista  (28,000  tons)  being 
thus  cut  ofif  from  reinforcements  were 
immediately  attacked  by  Admiral  King- 
ston's Edward  \'"II,  Queen,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Defiance  (late  Hatsuse),  Terror 
(Togo),  Breadnought  (Yokohama), 
Yukon.  British  Columbia,  and  Quebec ; 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  took  up 
positions  for  the  defence  of  the  Narrows, 
supported  by  the  two  torpedo  boats. 

Never  in  the  past  has  a  naval  battle 
been  so  fiercely  contested  ;  rarely  if  ever, 
have  the  demon  passions  of  men  been  so 
pronounced  as  in  this  engagement,  for 
the  Japanese  finding  themselves  trapped, 
fought  with  true  barbaric  ferocitv  when 
the  Canadian  force,  time  after  time,  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  enemy  by  boarding, 
which  was  successfully  done  on  the  Kato, 
whereupon  Vice-Admiral  Yamanda  sank 
her  with  his  torpedoes  ;  the  Shoshi  was 
scuttled  by  her  captain,  and  the  Zeron 
set  on  fire  eventually  blowing  up  ;  whilst 
the  Hori  and  Akista  (flagship)  after  a 
brave  defence  lasting  several  hours  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  having  lost  near- 
Iv  all  their  officers  including  Admiral 
Yamada  who  w-as  mortally  w^ounded ; 
amongst  the  prisoners  captured  was  a 
German  citizen  of  Victoria  named 
Schenke.  who,  being  recognized  and 
searched,  was  found  to  be  one  of  the 
two  men  wdio  had  boarded  the  Japanese 
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squadrdii  (lurino-  the  bombardment  of 
\  ietoria :  whereupon  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  miHtary  authorities  on  shore, 
and  the  following  morning-  expiated  his 
treacherv,  lieing-  sentenced  by  a  drum- 
head court  martial  to  death  by  hanging. 

During  the  battle  off  Stanley  Park 
the  most  skillful  mining  engineers  had 
"sealed"  the  Narrows  leading  to  Bur- 
rard  Inlet  with  booms,  constructed  of  gi- 
gantic logs  strengthened  with  wire  cables 
and  heavy  chains,  together  with  a  net- 
work of  mines  controlled  from  Capilano 
Creek. 

Similar  defences  had  been  established 
Eng-lish    Rav,    whilst    a    number    of 
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barges  and  other  vessels,  loaded  with 
sand  and  stones,  had  been  sunk  between 
the  bridges  crossing  False  Creek  to  Kiti- 
lano  and  South  Vancouver.  Burrard  In- 
let was  commanded  by  batteries  at  Capi- 
lano.  North  Vancouver,  Moodysville,  and 
other  points — extending  as  far  as  the 
north   shore   opposite   Point   Moody. 

Meanwhile  at  headquarters  reinforce- 
ments had  been  pouring  in  from  the 
south,  for  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens, and  Canadians  who  had  been  living 
in  the  United  States  returned  to  their 
native  land  to  aid  in  its  defence. 

From  Prince  Rupert  the  "wireless"  re- 
ported the  arrival  of  a  Japanese  fleet  at 
the  entrance  of  Queen  Charlotte  sound, 
thus  completing  the  blockade  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Coast ;  information  was 
also  received  that  Japanese  settlers  had 
seized  strategic  positions  at  Laggan, 
Revelstoke,  and  other  points  to  the  rear 
of  the  Canadian  defensive  lines,  and  it 
was  clear  that  but  for  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  the  naval  force  the  entire  pro- 
vince would  have  been  already  subju- 
gated. 

The  Japanese  policy,  however,  having 
been  to  construct  its  vessels  and  arma- 
ments of  an  almost  identical  pattern,  the 
ammunition  and  other  stores  with  which 
her  cruisers  had  been  loaded  were  found 
to  be  practicallv  interchangeable :  and  as 
j  serviceable  to  their  captors  for  defensive 
t  purposes,  as  to  the  enemy  for  offensive. 
]  Well  indeed  had  they  prepared  to  carry 
:  out  their  plans  for  a  rapid  and  decisive 
campaign ! 
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IS  the  far-flung  Isles  of  tli<^ 
Northern  Pacific  Coast.  Of 
these  Graham  Island — of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Group — is  des- 
tined to  become  the  next  scene  of 
activity.  Its  store  of  mineral, 
coal,  arable  and  timber  lands  and 
its  fisheries  combine  to  make  it 
potentially  one  of  the  wealthiest 
islands  in  the  world — only  await- 
ing the  magic  wand  of  capital  and 
intelligent  effort  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest. 

Graham  Citv  (formerlv  called 
Skidegate)  will  be  the  centre  of 
this  coming  activity — and  in- 
vestors  should  ap]i]y  for  informa- 
tion     regarding      its      ])rospects. 


Write  today  to — 

Standard  Trust  and 
Industrial  Co.,  Ltd. 

538  Hastings  Street  West 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

cr   from  Allan   Bros.,  510   Pender   St. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

DESTRUCTION    OF    VANCOUVER 

Sunrise  was  ushered  iu  with  all  the 
uoise  of  battle  although  it  was  the  one 
day  dedicated  to  peace  and  goodwill 
throughout  the  world — Christmas  Day. 
Noon  behald  a  second  battle  raging  in 
the  Straits  of  (jcorgia;  the  sun  set,  on 
yet  another  engagement  by  Stanley 
Park;  and,  as  night  fell,  a  great  fleet 
consisting  of  some  thirty  battleships  and 
cruisers  opened  fire  upon  the  devoted 
city  of  \^ancouver. 

Kitsilano   was   the  first   to   receive   its 
baptism  of  fire,   then   the   south   side  of 
False  Creek  was  swept,  and  demolished  ; 
the   pavilion,   pier,   and   rink   at   English 
liay  suffered  next;  the  C.P.R.  shops,  re- 
creation   park.    Beach    avenue,   and    Pa 
cific  street  then  crumbled  to  atoms,  the 
Granville  street  bridge  alone  being  left. 
Every  warehouse  and  saw-mill  was  then 
shelled ;    the    B.    C.    Cooperage,    cement  i 
works,  public  and  private  buildings  be-  ' 
ing  speedilv  in  flames  ;  after  which  a  sys-  ■ 
tematic     destruction     was     commenced, 
wdien  street  after  street  fell  in  ruins  and 
Homer.  Burrard.  Bute,  Broughton.  Nel- 
son and  Robson  succumbed  as  if  a  tor- 
nado bad   traversed   the   neighbourhood. 
The  destruction  of  residences  being  a:- 
complished.   the   giant   trees   of    Stanley 
Park  were  wantonlv  destroyed  for  bat-  i 
tlesbip  after  battleship  hurled  its  broad-  ] 
sides,  in  ever  enlarging  circles,  amongst 
the    fastnesses    of    forest    growth    which 
had  withstood  the  ravages  of  a  thousand 
vears.      Not   even    the    far-famed    land- 
mark of  davs  long  since  gone  by  could 
be   spared    for  the   28,000  tonner   Asahi 
trained   her  batteries   upon   the   "Si wash 
Rock,"    scattering   it    in    atoms    far   and 
wide. 

The  bombardment  being  opened  by  the 
Lagumi  and  Hizen  off  Point  Grey  the 
Asa  and  Fuji  off  Prospect  Point  devas- 
tated the  neighbourhood  of  Stanley 
I'ark,  whilst  the  great  battleships  Asahi 
(Admiral  Togo),  Horiyama  (Admiral 
T*:o).  with  the  Ikishiwa,  Twami,  Otoyama 
Kimoto.  Shimanuki,  Kangyo,  Nygren, 
Kustah,  Takashi  and  Yoshida  took  up-^ 
positions  for  bombarding  in  English  Bay, 
— a  large  fleet  of  transports  and  cruisers 
meanwhile     blockading    the     Straits    of 
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Georgia.  Lieut. -Col.  Viscount  Valletort 
was  the  first  sufferer,  being  compelled 
by  artillery  fire  to  retire  from  the  Kitsi- 
lano  Heights  overlooking  English  Bay 
and  fall  back  to  a  less  exposed  position 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  defensive  line 
established  on  Westminster  avenue. 

Destroying  the  Eburne  and  Lulu 
Island  railway  lines  whilst  so  doing,  he 
established  his  force  on  the  North  Arm 
road,  with  strong  outposts  advanced  on 
the  Indian  Reserve  supported  by  bat- 
teries of  field  guns  on  the  Ferris  and 
Wil§.on  roads.  His  lines  being  held  by 
a  sti-ong  force  of  the  Scottish  brigade, 
2,000  Hindoos,  two  companies  of  the  6th 
regiment  from  New  Westminster,  and 
5.000  volunteers  he  was  enabled  to  estab- 
lish communication  with  the  main  lines 
from  Burra'rd  Inlet,  which  extended  east 
of  the  city  through  Westminster  avenue 
to  the  north  arm  of  the  Eraser,  where  it 
was  crossed  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  bring- 
ing him  in  touch  with  Lieut. -Col. 
Hughenson's  defence  on  Lulu  Island, 
was  himself  in  communication,  by  signal, 
with  Lieut. -Cols.  Keary  and  Stampon 
south  of  the  Eraser  River.  Col.  Hugh- 
enson,  for  the  protection  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  North  Arm.  had  estab- 
lished a  small  battery  containing  three  of 
the  old-fashioned  T5-pounders  on  Sea 
Island,  whilst  a  number  of  6  and  12- 
pounders  had  been  placed  in  positions 
covering  the  entrance  to  the  Eraser  it- 
self at  the  new  channel  recently  com- 
pleted bv  the  Eruhling  Dredge  which  was 
occupied  and  guarded  by  the  "Titan" 
with  her  9.2  quick-firers  and  the  fish  pro- 
tertion  cruisers  "Kestrell"  and  "Quadra," 
T'ommodore  Grantham  of  the  Dominion 
Marine  department  having  assumed 
command  of  the  Eraser  River  squadron. 

Daybreak  on  the  26th  December  saw 
preparations  being  made  by  the  enemy's 
transports  for  landing  troops  on  both 
sides  of  English  Bay,  also  an  advanced 
force  of  2,000  infantry  (vokmteers) 
supported  by  500  mounted  troops  being 
sent  forward  under  Maj.-Gen.  Woolmer 
Williams  to  hold  the  original  line  of  de- 
fence at  Granville  street,  which  they 
occupied  at  6  a.m. ;  scarcely,  however, 
ha'l  they  done  so,  than  a  rocket  was  seen 
to  ascend  from  the  Observation  Tower 
of  the   partially   destroyed   the   fire   bri- 
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g^adc  station  on  Seymour  street,  where- 
upon Lieut.  Gregson  immediately  de- 
spatched Sergt.  Cairns  with  a  search 
party  which  unearthed  and  arrested  a 
Swiss  half-breed  of  the  name  of  Giroux 
— evidently  a  spy  as  proved  by  memor- 
anda found  in  his  possession :  upon  be- 
ing brought  before  Gen.  Williams  he  was 
recognized  as  being  a  citizen  formerly 
employed  in  a  subordinate  capacity  in 
the  Government  offices,  and  eventually 
he  was  proved  to  be  one  of  the  two  men 
seen  leaving  \  ictoria  during  the  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  bombardment 
by  means  of  a  launch  steered  for  Ad- 
miral Ito's  flagship.  The  meaning  of  the 
signal  was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  almost 
immediately  a  storm  of  shell  fell  on 
every  hand  necessitating  another  retreat, 
which  was  made  to  Bridge  Street. 

The    Intelligence    Department    un'ler 
Major  Britain  reported  to  headquarters 


at  8.13  a.m.  that  the  debarkation  of  the 

enemy  had  commenced,  with  the  larger 

armour-clads  keeping  well  ofif  the  land, 
the  cruisers  and  transports  being  ad- 
vanced shoreward ;  steadily  the  torpedo 
boats,  and  other  light  craft  steamed 
warily  ahead  with  a  line  of  electric 
launches  and  boats  of  a  similar  character 
searching  the  waters  for  submarine 
mines,  and  piloting  the  way  for  the 
larger  vessels.  Being  small  and  easy  to 
handle  these  boats,  each  of  which  was 
provided  with  spars  to  which  torpedo 
nets  were  attached,  were  enabled  to  dis- 
cover and  destroy  the  traps  prepared 
for  them  with  impunity :  for,  although 
fourteen  explosions  resulted,  the  casu- 
alties were  slight :  and  by  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  about  4,000  men  had  been^ 
landed  under  the  guns  of  the  cruisers 
wbicb  continued  to  pour  their  shell  upon 
t're  devastated  city. 
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Gen.  Tachime  was  in  command  of  this 
first  division  and  immediately  on  landing 
each  regiment  formed  up  and  marched 
by  way  of  Denman  street  to  Pender, 
whence  their  commisariat  and  pioneers 
advanced  to  Stanley  Park  which  subse- 
quently became  their  great  military 
camp ;  the  remaining  troops  advancing 
by  Pender,  Robson,  and  Davy  streets 
rapidly  reached  Granville  street,  estab- 
lishing the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Katsura 
and  Admiral  Ito  at  the  Vancouver  Hotel 
which  had  evidently  been  spared  from 
the  enemy's  fire  as  a  convenient  building 
for  this  purpose.  Shortly  after  eleven 
the  enemy's  skirmishers  came  into  touch 
with  those  of  Major-General  Woolmer 
Williams  on  Homer  street,  and  by  noon 
a  fierce  fight  was  being  waged  from  the 
Recreation  park  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  line  on  Burrard  Inlet :  mean- 
while the  enemy  had  been  landing  re- 
inforcements and  these  advancing  by 
way  of  Beach  Avenue  attempted  to  turn 
the  left  flank  of  the  British  force,  but 
so  heavy  was  the  volume  of  fire  poured 
upon  them  by  four  batteries  of  12- 
pounders  under  command  of   Major  D. 


Clayton  that  they  were  completely  held 
in   check ;   on  the   right  flank  a  battery 

under  Major  A,  Harrison  had  been  es- 
tablished at  Cordova  and  Hastings 
streets,  but  so  fierce  was  the  enemy's  on- 
slaught that  the  Japanese  had  actually 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  these 
guns  when  a  brilliant  charge  of  mounted 
men,  under  Colonel  Lord  Vincent  was 
made  along  Water  street,  recovering  the 
guns  and  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  the 
Japanese  infantrv  in  a  hand  to  hand  con- 
flict. 

The  Customs  Office,  Railway  Depot 
and  wharves  were  being  seized  by  the 
enemy  when  the  guns  of  the  Canadian 
fleet  in  Burrard  Inlet  came  into  action 
as  the  Devastation,  Repulse,  Dread- 
nought and  Queen,  opened  fire  on  those 
points  also  pouring  their  shell  with 
deathly  precision  up  Granville,  Seymour 
and  Richards  streets  (off  which  they 
took  up  positions  in  single  line  ahead), 
the  Defiance,  Terror,  and  King  Edward 
VTI  remaining  with  Admiral  Kingston 
to  protect  the  Narrows  from  being  de- 
mined  by  the  Japanese  electrical  me- 
chanics. 
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This  diversion  1)\  llio  fleet  saved  tlie 
situation  ashore  for  the  time  being, 
whilst  also  eovering  the  landing-  of  the 
artillerymen  and  armaments  which  were 
being  rapidly  withdrawn  from  North 
\'ancouver.  a  proceeding  successfully 
completed  by  2  o'clock  when  the  com- 
bined advanced  column  slowly  fell  back 
to  Carroll  street  after  destroying  the 
bridge  crossing  False  Creek :  two-horsed 
batteries  on  the  south  side  at  1 '.ridge 
street  under  Captain  Chapman,  which 
had  rendered  valuable  assistance  by  cov- 
ering Davy  street  were  ordered  to  slowdy 
retire,  meanwhile  hampering  the  enemy's 
advance  along  the  railroad  line  on  Sixth 
Captain  Battersill  on  Ninth  avenue. 

Information  having  been  sent  to  Ad- 
miral Kingston  of  the  establishing  of 
the  enemy's  camp  in  Stanley  Park  and 
their  headquarters  at  Vancouver  Hotel 
(where  prisoners  stated  the  Japanese 
military  and  naval  commanders  had  al- 
ready arrived).  Admiral  Kingston,  with 
Captain  Young  of  the  Defiance  and  Cap- 
tain Nicholls  of  the  Terror  commenced 
to    pour    shells    from    their   9-in..    TO-in. 


and  12-in.  guns  into  the  former,  whilst 
the  l^rince  of  Wales  and  Newfoundland 
concentrated  their  fire  on  the  hotel  itself 
which  was  speedily  levelled  to  the 
ground  ;  the  battleships  of  the  enemy  re- 
plying with  their  far  heavier  weight  of 
metal  in  an  inefi'cctual  attempt  to  silence 
and  destro\-  the  ISritish  squadron  secure 
in  its  land-locked  harbour. 

During  the  afternoon  a  turning  move- 
ment was  developed  on  the  south  side 
of  False  Creek  where  ^lajor-General 
McMillan  was  in  command  ;  shortly  af- 
ter three  the  Boys'  Scouts  Brigade 
brought  information  from  Fairview, 
"that  the  eneni}'  were  massing  on  Cedar 
and  Ninth  Avenue."  and  three  cyclists 
of  the  Boys'  Brigade  reported  Steveston 
as  being  threatened  from  the  south 
shortly  after  four.  Lieut. -Colonel  Tate 
and  Alajor  Long  with  Lieuts.  Martin 
and  Hogg  were  accordingly  sent  with 
2.000  men.  to  support  the  batteries  of 
Captains  Chapman  and  IJattersby,  tn- 
gether  with  eight  machine  guns  which 
w^ere  place  1  on  Seventh.  Tenth. 
Fleventh  and  Twelfth  avenues.     Within 
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ten  minutes  of  their  arrival  at  Bridge 
street  the  enemv  were  seen  advancing  in 
force  along  each  thoroughfare,  machine 
guns  in  the  front,  and  a  heavy  duel  fol- 
lowed during  which  the  men  sheltered 
in  the  adjacent  buildings  and  reinforce- 
ments of  artillery  took  up  positions  com- 
manding Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  On- 
tario streets.  Notwithstanding  a  ter- 
ribly heavy  loss  the  Japanese  hordes 
pushed  ahead,  even  occupying  Oak  street 
before  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tate  gave  the 
order  to  fall  back. 

^^'ith  an  undeniable  braverv  their  ad- 
vance was  continued,  although  the  Ca- 
nadian guns  poured  forth  a  steady  fire 
from  Quebec  avenue :  on  reaching  Bridge 
street  the  Jap  left  flank  deployed,  but 
were  driven  in  by  a  splendid  charge  of 
mounted  troops  under  Capt.  Alloway, 
who,  dashing  down  Dufferin  street,  cap- 
tured Col.  Kadota  and  some  thirty  men  : 
a  number  of  machine  guns  in  his  rear 
decimating  the   remainder. 

Major-Gen.  McMillan  having  been 
notified  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  a  serious 
flanking  movement,  now  gave  orders  for 


the  force  to  retire  on  Westminster 
avenue  where  defences  had  been  estab- 
lished on  every  thoroughfare.  Covered 
b}-  the  mounted  men  and  machine  guns 
at  Columbia  avenue,  the  entire  force 
rapidly  fell  back ;  the  Japanese  rush 
proving  ineffectual  to  overcome,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  rifle,  artillery,  and  ma- 
chine guns  which  swept  Manitoba  and 
Columbia  streets :  so  great  was  the 
slaughter  that  entire  companies  were 
piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  when  dark- 
ness fell  and  the  Japanese  bugle  sounded 
the  retreat. 

(To  be  continued) 


FOR    CAMPERS. 

T.  Don't,  when  in  the  woods,  throw 
('own  a  lighted  match,  cigar  stub  or 
other  flaming  object;  make  sure  that 
the  flame  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
tinguished before  throwing  it  away. 

2.  Don't  build  your  campfire  larger 
than  is  necessary. 

3.  Don't,  under  any  circumstances, 
leave   your   fire   unguarded,   even   for   a 
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Are  The  Dear  Chaps  Annoying 

Do  You  Find  Them  a  Bore, 

Do  They  Make  Your  Hands  Rough 

And  Your  Charming  Lips  Sore  ? 

Then  Pray  Heed  The  Advice 

We  Have  Ofifered  Before  : 

Use 

Royal  Crown  Witch  Hazel  Soap : 

'Tis  a  Dainty — Efficient — Toilet  Expedient 
Recommended  for  Chaps  and  Tan 


comparatively  short  time ;  see  that  it  is 
dead  out  before  you  go  away. 

4.  Don't  build  your  fire  in  leaves,  rot- 
ten wood  or  other  inflammable  material. 

5.  Don't  build  your  fire  against  a 
large  or  hollow  log,  where  it  is  hard  to 
be  sure  when  it  has  been  entirely  put 
out. 

Some  tourists  an^l  campers  unfortun- 
ately have  a  bad  reputation  among  own- 
ers of  timber  as  being  often  a  cause  of 
fires.  Such  fires  could  be  prevented,  al- 
most without  exception,  by  a  little  extra 


care  on  the  part  of  the  campers,  who 
have  been  the  unintentional  cause  of 
much  forest  destruction,  and  who  have 
just  as  real  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  as  the  owners  of  the 

timber  themselves.  The  rules  given 
above  are  the  result  of  long  experience 
and  observation  on  the  part  of  many 
woodsmen  and  lumbermen  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  fires  from  this  cause,  and  are 
earnestly  commended  to  the  attention  of 
campers,  sportsmen  and  others. 


Western 
Canaaa's 
Greatest 
School 

336  Hastings  St.  West 
V^ancouver.  B  C. 

Uancouver  Business  Tnstirute 

Youngest  in  British   Columbia,  yet   it 
has   a   largei-   equipment   than   all  the 
others  combined.        Merit  and  truthful 
advertising  the  i-eason  for  our  growth. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
R.  J.  SPROTT,  B.A.        J.  R.  CUNNINGHAM.  Esq. 

Manager                                   Sec-Treasurer                I 
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Margaret  Eaton  School 

of.... 

Literature  and  Expression 

North  St.,  TOBONTO 
MBS.    SCOTT    BAFF  -  Principal 


English  Literature,  French  and  Ger- 
man, Pliysical  Culture,  Voice  Culture, 
Singing,  Interpretation  and  Dramatic 
Art. 

Send   for  Calendar. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(IiIMITFD) 

In  afflliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
Kor  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12   and   14   Pembroke  St.,    Toronto,    Ont. 


St.  Ann's  Academy 

VTCTOBIA,   B.   C. 

Founded  1858 


Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls — 
Students  prepared  for  Entrance,  High 
School  and  University  Matriculation 
certificates. 

Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments. Special  attention  given  to  refine- 
ment of  manners.  A  thoroughly 
equipped   addition   under   construction. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during 
the    year. 

For    particulars,    address 

THB    SXSTEB    SUPBBZOB. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and   Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  the  Church 

of  England 

Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal   Culture,   Domestic   Science,  etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
tlie   Principal. 
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BKiriSll  COI.l'MUlA  TIMBER — We 
are  exclusive  dealers  in  British 
Columbia  Timber  I^ands.  No  better 
time  to  buy  than  now,  for  investment 
or  immediate  logRinR.  "Write  us  for  any 
sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler,  407  Hast- 
ings  St..   Vancouver,   B.C. 


FOR  THE  VISITOR — The  Granville 
Cafe — $5.00  meal  tickets  for  $4.50. 
[•"our  course  dinner,  25c.  Special  break- 
fast, 15c.  Neat,  clean,  homelike.  762 
Granville  St.,  opposite  Opera  House, 
\".iii(ouver.    B.C.      W.   F.   Winters. 


AWNING 
r\      ings 

MANUFACTURERS  — 

-  Awn- 

for    Yac 

ht    or    House. 

Ham- 

mocks,      C 

ushions. 

Deck      Chairs 

etc. 

I^angridge 

&   Co., 

1039   Granville 

Street, 

Vancouver 

B.C. 

I 

A^-ANT 

TO 

BUY 

ALL     KINDS 

OF 

books 

Write 

me 

for     quotations.       | 

Edwin   J. 

Gall 

oway. 

Old 

Book  Store, 

7S2 

G 

■anville 

St., 

Vancouvei 

■,    B.C. 

F()K  SPORTSMEN — Send  us  your  naiiit- 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you 
absolutely,  free  of  all  cost,  the  most 
complete  catalog  of  sportsman  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  ever  published  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Fraser  Hardware  Co.. 
Vancouver.    B.C. 


Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  5hrubs,  Bulbs  and 
Flowering  Plants 

Write  for  19119  Catalogue— its  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


PATENTS 

■  AND    TR.\DE    MARKS 

Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND   BKTTTAIN 
Registered   Patent  Attorney  and   Mechanl 
cal   Engineer.     Call  or  write  for   full   infor- 
mation.    Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granville 
Street.   Vancouver.    B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 

Send  two  So.  atampa,  post- 
al*, for  a  copy  of  my  beau- 
tiluUy  Illustrated  booklet, 
"Country  aad  t*uburbin 
Homes,"  full  of  interesi- 
Ing,  vHluable  and  prauti- 
oal  iufnrmatlon  for  home 
builders 

L  STANUY  MITTON,  ARCHITECT,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


6  Per  Cent.  Preferred  Stock 

of  Mar(|uard-(Jerz  Land  &  Development 
Company,  a  British  Columbia  proposi- 
tion,   par   value    $5    per   share,    offered    at 

$4.70 

Write  for  Circular  No.   50 


L.  N.  ROSENBAUM 

T^awyer  and  Financial  Agent 
("oj-poration    Bond  and   Stock   Issues   So 
Outright. 


318  Fern  Block 


SEATTLE,  WASH, 


$3.50  Recipe  Cures  Weak 
Kidneys^  Free 

Relieves     Urinary     and     Kidney     Troubles, 
Backache.  Straining,   Swelling,   Etc. 


Stops    Pain    in    the    Bladder,    Kidneys    and 
Back. 


Wouldn't  it  be  nice  within  a  week  or  so  to 
begin  to  say  goodbye  forever  to  the  scalding. 
dribl)ling.  straining,  or  too  frequent  passage 
of  urine;  the  forehead  and  the  back-of-the- 
head  aches;  the  stitches  and  pains  in  the 
back;  the  growing  muscle  weakness;  spots 
l>efore  the  eyes;  yellow  skin;  sluggish  bowels; 
swollen  eyelids  or  ankles;  leg  cramps;  un- 
natural short  breath;  sleeplessness  and  the 
despondency? 

1  have  a  recipe  for  these  troubles  that  you 
can  depend  on,  and  if  you  want  to  make  a 
quick  recovery,  you  ought  to  write  and  get 
a  copy  of  it.  Many  a  doctor  would  charge  you 
$.3. .50  just  for  writing  this  prescription,  but  I 
have  it  and  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you 
entirely  free.  Just  drop  me  a  line  like  this: 
Dr.  A.  E.  Robinson,  K1974  Luck  Building, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  and  I  will  send  it  by  return 
mail  in  a  plain  envelope.  As  you  will  see 
wlien  you  get  it,  this  recipe  contains  only 
pure,  harmless  remedies,  but  it  lias  great  heal- 
ing   and    pain-conquering    power. 

It  will  c|uickl>-  siiow  its  power  once  you  use 
it.  so  I  think  you  had  better  see  what  it  is 
without  dela>-.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  free 
— you    can    use    it   and    cure    yourself   at    home. 


The  Vancouver  Baths 

Electric  Light  and  Thermal  Baths 
Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 
Needle  Spray 
Electric  Treatments  a  Specialty 

PROP. 

MISS  BACKETT,  LOND.(Eng.)CERT, 

437  Pender  Street  West,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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GARDEN,  FIELD 
AND  FLOWER 


SEEDS 


New  crop  now  arriving  from  our 
growers  in  England.  France,  Holland. 
Canada,  and  the  United  State.s.  All 
tested  as  to  vitality  and  purity 
ari-i\a!.  The  best  is  good  enough 
our   ( ■n.-tiuniM-.';.      Catalogue   free. 


on 
for 


Business  will  be  continued  at  our  old 
stand  until  May.  After  that  in  new 
I"'    linii.    whicli   will   be  anncjunced   later. 


M.  J.  HENRY 

Henry's  Nurseries 
3010  Westminster  Rd., Vancouver 


REMARKABLE 

RESULTS 

Some 'of  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  ]\Lnnufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Company  during  1908  were  as  follows: 

Applications   received...  .$10,011,253.00 

Insurances   issued    8,690,944.00 

Net  Premium  Income...  2,119,583.57 

Total  Income    2,577,890.18 

Payments  to  beneficiaries 

and    policyholders 963,047.22 

Addition  to  Reserve  for 
protection  of  policy- 
holders      1,170,882.00 

THE 

Manufacturers  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Major  W.  B.  Barwis  -  District  Mgr. 
H.  D'A.  Birmingham  -  -  -  Cashier 
Molson's  Bank  Bldg..  Vancouver,  B.C. 


A  LIBRARY  IN  TEN  VOLUMES 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN    EDITION 


THE  FAMOtrS 


Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia 

Tbe  most  up-to-date  of  all 
Books  of  Reference,  contain- 
ing' 50,000  articles  profusely 
illustrated.  Bound  in  Half 
Iieather.  The  best  Encyclopedia 
ever  published. 

Only  Five  Sets  -  No  More 

While  they  last      C^C    AH 

PRICE  -  -  -  ^>^^*\jyj 


TheThomson  Stationery  Co. 

Iiimited  Iiiahility 
325  Hastings  St.  West  -  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


THE 


PIONEERS 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


.\uthorized    Capital $500,000.00 

Subscribed  Capital   $350,000.00 

Head    Office:— Bran 2on,   Man. 

A,  C.  FRASER        -        -        -       President 
HUGH  R,  CAMERON    -   Managing  Director 


Chief   Agencies    in    British    Columbia: 

Vancouver   C.  D.  J.  Christie 

Victoria   J.  A.  Turner 

Xclson   H.  W.  Robertson 


A  Canadian  Company 
For  Canadian  People 
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^hfO  House  in  West- 
V.    cm    Canada    car 
vies  the  assortment  of 
manufactured  and  razv 
furs  to  select  as  this 
pioneer  establishment. 

Write  for  booklet. 


San  Francisco  Fur  Co. 

E.  A.  ROBERTS 

The  oldest  established 
Furrier  in  Tfdncowver 

919  Granville  Street.  Vancouver.  B.C. 


When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
edition,  catalogue  or  any 
high  class  edition  in  which 
high  class  plate  work  and 
art  work  is  required 

Come  direct  to  the 
right  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  @. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
IVIAKERS     OR    X 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  desig'n  in  clay 

HIGH     GRADE    CU 


\ 


WOLFE'S 

SCHNAPPS 

TKe  Beverag'e 
tKatt    Benefits. 

The  purest  spirit  distilled  for  humcin 
consumption.  Admirable  as  a  Pick- 
me-up,  tonic,  or  digestive. 

As  a  beverage  it  combines  happily 
with  aerated  water-  A  nd  ,in  addition. 
WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS  has  well- 
known  medicinal  virtues  notably  in 
the  case  of  delicate  women. 


'Ljkf 


Agents— 


Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  ana  Retail  Stores. 


J.  CoUcott  (SL  Co,.  ^Ilorr'sufetf-  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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MONEY  JOHN  J.  BANFIELO  estd 

T©                                          REAL  ESTATE,  11^ 

LOAN                         INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS.  jg^l 

607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Main  Office  f^^          l~N          r— ^  /V   |V  I  p^  Branch  Office 

450  Granville  ^^-     ^-'-     rx^^">«i— '  Second 

Street                Real  estate  broker  Avenue 

\/ A  M  Pni  IV/CD  Agenl  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  P„!««-»     D..„.„|. 

VMINbUUVLn      I       and  the  Grand  Trunk   Railway  at  the  Auction  mnCc     nUPCPl 

B-'*,-u  r«i.,™,u;-.  Sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C.  cuvu  r„i u„ 

ritish  Lolumbia  britisn  Lolumbia 


General 

Ag^ent  for  the 

Pioneer  Fire  Insiirance  Co. 

JOHN 

Victor 

A.    TURNER 

la   Brokerage   Co. 

REAL  ESTATE.  COMMISSION  AND  INSURANCE 

AGENT 

ROOM 

11,  MCGREGOR 

BI.OCK 

VICTORIA, 

B.C. 

V.  F.  G.  GAMBLE 

P.O.  Box  282 

SAMUEL  HARRISON 

SAMUEL 

HARRISON 

& 

CO. 

MJNING    AND    INVESTMENT    BROKERS 

PORTLAND  CANAL  SHARES 

Agents  for  the  Stewart  Town  site _ 

Portland  Canal,  B.C.                                                                               PRINCE     RUPERT, 

B 

c. 

BEVAN 

BROS. 

& 

GORE 

MEMBERS 

VANCOUVER    STOCK    EXCHANGE 

MINING  STOCKS   BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

1122 

GOVERNMENT   STREET 

17ICTORIA,   B.C 

513    PENDER    STREET 

VANCOUVER, 

B.C. 

R. 

K. 

STEVEN 

D. 

H. 

SEATER 

STEVEN   & 

SEATER 

LOANS,   INSURANCE  AND  FARM   LANDS 
MINING  STOCKS 

Wanted — Portland  Canal  Properties 

Crown  Building-, 

VANCOUVER, 

B.C. 
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Write  or  visit  us.  Office  of  tlie  Canadian  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ltd. 

Iiist  your  Property  with 

CROFT  &  ASHBY 

RHAI.  ESTATE,    MINES,    TIMBER,     COAI.   I.ANSS 

Office:     Room  5,  in  Basement  "Winch  Building. 
We  can  advise  what  to  buy 


VANCOUVER,    B.C. 


Bound  Volumes  of  Westward  Ho  !==Vols.  I.  to  V.=-now  ready  for 
delivery.       $1.50,  by  mail  $1.75      Westward  Ho  !  Publishing  Co. 


WESTERN  0PPORTUIVITIES— 


TIMBER.  MILLS.  LAND 

E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY.  Broker 

p.  O.  Box  198  REVELSTOKE,  B.  C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

FRUIT  FARMS 

in  the  Glorious  Kootenay. 


I 


I  have  for  sale  5,  lo  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and 
in  fruit.  Write  for  illustrated  literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 
reouest. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

Imperial  Bank  Block, 

Nelson,  B.  C, 

Canada. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

Effingham  House, 

Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C.,  England. 
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Have  you 

ever 

investi= 

gated  the 

possibilities 

of  Fruit 

Culture 

in  the 

Kamloops 

District 


WALTER  U.   HOMFRAY 


Fruit  and  Farm  Land  Specialist  --  Kamloops,  B.C. 
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The  Canadian 

Renard  Road  Transportation 

Company,  Limited 


OFFICERS   AND   DIRECTORS 

President   j Charles  S.   Douglas,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents   C.  F.  Law,  Esq. ;    E.  W.  MacLean,  Esq. 

Managing  Director C.   C.  Knight,  Esq. 

Secretary-Treasurer   George  A.   Davidson,   Esq. 

BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS 

Charles  S.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  E.  W.  MacLean,  Esq.,  President 
Vancouver;  Director  British  Western  Pacific  Development 
Columbia  Refining  Company,  Company,  Limited;  Vice-Presi- 
Limited.  dent  Southeast  Kootenay  Rail- 
Major  J.  Duff  Stuart,  Vice-President  way  Company;  Director  Domin- 
Clark  &  Stuart  Co.;  President  ion  Trust  Company,  Limited. 
Western  Canadian  Trust  Co.;  W.  D.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Vice-President 
Vice-President  Canadian  Wood  Pacific  Coast  Fisheries,  Limited; 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Vice-President  The  Western  De- 
Charles     F.     Law,     Esq.,     Investment  velopment  Company,  Limited. 

Broker,  Vancouver,  B.C.  James   Main,  Esq.,  Hardware   Merch- 

Charles  Nelson,  Esq.,  Druggist,  Van-  ant,  Vancouver,  B.   C. 

couver,  B.  C.  Charles    B.    Knight,    Esq.,    President 

Thomas  Duke,   Esq.,   Merchant,  Van-  Saskatchewan-Alberta      Collieries, 

couver,  B.C.;  Member  Vancouver  Limited;     Director    Saskatchewan 

School  Board.  Mortgage  Corporation,  Etc. 

HEAD  OFFICE  : 

305=309  Winch  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


yr_ 


12 


STOCK  ISSUE 

The  Western  Pacific  Development  Company,  Limited,  has  been  authorized 
to  sell  1250  shares  of  this  company's  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $100  per  share,  on 
the  following  terms — 25  per  cent,  cash  with  the  application,  25  per  cent,  in  three 
months,  25  per  cent,  in  six  months  and  the  balance  of  25  per  cent,  in  nine  months' 
time.     For  further  information  apply  to  the 

Western  Pacific  Development 
Company,  Limited 


Telephone  5046 


305=309  Winch  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


.  'r--"y"^. 
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The  titne 
to  tnake  money 


IS  e^ 


begipnipg 
of  tbit>gsi*' 


If  you  kneiv  only  half  as  much  as  'cue  do 
about  "what  is  planned  for 

Ne  wport 

You  wouldn't  wait  a  minute  longer,  but  would  at  once  secure 
a  piece  of  property  there. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  railroad  now  being-  built  to 
Newport,  and  the  rich  agricultural,  mining  and  mineral  wealth 
that  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  this  new  seaport  on 
Howe  Sound. 

Send  us  your  address  and  we  will  mail  you  booklet  and 
put  your  name  on  our  free  list  for  the  Nezvport  News. 


The  British  American  Trust  Co.,  Limited 


Land  cAgents 


43 1  Seymour  Street  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Western  Canada  Bag,  Envelope  and 
Box  Board  Co.,  Limited 

HEAD   OFFICE:      407   HASTINGS   STREET,   VANCOUVER,   B.C. 
LOCATION   OF  PLANT:    SAPPERTON   SIDING,   NEAR  WESTMINSTER 

Orgranized  to  manufacture  Bags,  Envelopes,  Piilp  Board,  Box  Board,  Folding-  Box  Boards, 

Building-   Paper,   Roofing   and   Deadening   Felts,   Sheathing,    Paper   Boxes, 

Cartons,  Oyster  Pails  and  Specialties. 


CAPITALIZATION   $250,000 

Divided   into   225,000   shares   at   8   per   cent.,    cumulative  preference   stock,    one   dollar   per 

share;    25,000  shares  ordinary  stock,  one  dollar  per  share. 


■WE  NOVT  OFFER  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION   THE  FIRST  ISSUE  OF 

100,000  OF  THE  8  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  SHARES 

In  blocks  of  100  shares  at  one  dollar  per  share. 

PAYMENTS — Fifteen  per  cent,  on  application,  15  per  cent,  in  thirty  days,  balance 
at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  month  until  fully  paid.  Stock  fully  paid  and  non- 
assessable.    No   personal  liobility   to   shareholders. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE — Immedlatelv  upon  the  sale  of  the  first  issue  of  100,000  shares  at 
one  dollar  per  share  the  second  issue,  comprising  100,000  shares,  will  be  offered  for 
subscription  at  $1.10  per  share.  In  ordering  the  stock  each  subscriber  will  kmdly  state 
if  in  the  event  the  first  issue  is  oversubscribed  upon  receipt  of  the  application  by  the 
company,  lie  wishes  the  application  returned  or  allowed  on  the  second  issue  at  $1.10 
per  share. 

In  offering  the  Preference  shares  of  this  Company  for  subscription  we  do  so  with 
a  feeling  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  industrial  stocks  ever  offered  in  Western 
Canada.  It  not  only  is  certain  to  become  a  splendid  dividend-payer,  but  inside  of 
eighteen   months   it  will  be  selling  at  a   big  premium. 

The  first  issue  of  100,000  shares  Is  offered  in  blocks  of  100  shares  at  $1.00  per  share, 
and  the  second  issue  of  100,000  shares  at  $1.10  per  share.  The  Preference  stock  is 
entitled  to  a  fixed  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
before  any  dividend  is  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  After  the  payment  of  the  above 
dividend  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  profits  of  the  Company  shall 
be  distributed  each  year  pro  rata  among  the  Preference  shareholders  of  the  Company, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  balance  of  the  profits  shall  be  carried  forward  as  a  special  reserve 
fund  exclusively  as  a  special  security  for  the  payment  of  preferential  dividends  on  the 
Preference  shares;  when  in  any  year  the  Company  is  unable  to  pay  the  regular 
Preferential  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  said  dividend  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  special  reserve 
fund;  provided,  however,  that  the  remainder  of  the  entire  special  reserve  fund  shall  be 
distributed  every  five  years  pro  rata  among  the  Preference  stockholders  of  the  Company. 

After  the  payment  in  each  year  of  the  8  per  cent.  Preferential  dividends  and  the 
distribution  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  and  setting  aside  of  a  special  reserve  fund 
as  aforesaid,  the  balance  of  the  profit  shall  be  paid  to  holders  of  the  Ordinary  stock. 

-We  are  reasonably  confident  of  having  our  Mill  in  operation  toy  December  1,  and 
when  complete  the  plant  -will  have  a  weekly  capacity  of  120,000  lbs.  of  Bags,  Envelopes, 
Boxboard,    Building    Paper,    Roofing   and    Deadening    Felts,    Sheathing,    Paper    Boxes,    etc. 

The  property  secured  by  the  Company  at  Sapperton  Siding,  near  Westminster,  has  a 
railroad  frontage  of  1,140  feet,  and  is  splendidly  situated,  both  for  city  trade  and  docks 
for  foreign  shipments. 
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Dress  Suits,  $25. 
Silk-4iaed,  $30  and  $3S. 


''Wtiat  Men  Wear' 

We  should  like  to  send  yon 
or  give  you  a  copy  of  the  new 
Semi-ready  Style  Book,  show- 
ing you  "What  Men  Wear.** 

Besides  picturing  the  latest 
fashions  for  men  the  book 
shows  the  proper  dress  for  all 
occasions. 

In  fine  tailoring  we  show 
sample  Suitings  and  Overcoat- 
ings in  prices  ranging  from  $15 
up  to  $25  and  $30, 


Tnde  Uuk 


0^mi-r^abg  Statlnrittg 

Business  Suits,  $12.00  to $35.00 

Overcoats,  $15.00  to   $30.00 

Raincoats,  $10.00  to  $30.00 

English  Gaberdeen  Raincoats,  $15.00  to    $30.00 

Five  thousand  garments  to  select  from  at  the  Semi-Ready  Wardrobe. 


B.   WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS   FOR  SE  M  l-READY  TAILORI  NG 

614  YATES  ST.,  VICTORIA,   B.C. 
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THERE   IS 


MONEY  IN  OIL 


The  California  Oil  Fields  are  unrivalled  for  productiveness  and 
permanency  and  offer  every  inducement  to  the  cautious  investor — 
both  lai-ge  and  small — to  secure  a  profitable  investment. 


Operations  are  in  progress.  Do  not  neglect  this  opjiortunity — 
but  write  today  for  our  prospectus — it  may'b?  the  means  of  making 
you  independent. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Oil  Co.  of  B.  C. 

LIMITED 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  VICTORIA,  B.C. 
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Excellence  of 
workmanship 


are  tlic  two  glowing  features  in  our  gem  set  jewellery,  which  carries  with 
it  a  distinct  air  of  neatness  and  refinement. 

We  have  everything  new  on  the  market,  which  embraces  the  latest 
creations  of  the  fashion  centres   of  the  world. 

IN  NECKWEAR,  such  as  necklaces,  brooches,  dog  collars,  neck- 
chains,  pendants,  and  lockets,  we  can  show  you  all  the  exquisite  styles 
produced,  by  the  most  valued  designers  of  two  Continents. 

OUR  SILVERWARE 

more  than  ever  is  claiming  the  attention  of  Canada's  millions.  From  our 
own  factories  in  Montreal,  it  is  sold  direct  through  our  Big  Vancouver 
Store,  thus   doing  away  with   the  usual   intermediate   profits. 
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FOR  OUTSIDE  BUYERS  the  thoroughly,  .systematized  Mail  Order 
Department  of  our  Vancouver  Store  is  a  boon  recognized  by  thousands. 
Upon  application  our  large  illustrated  descripti\e  catalogue  will  be  mailed 
to  your  address. 


HENRY  BIRKS  &  SONS,  LTD, 

GOLD  AND  SILVERSMITHS 


Geo.  E.  Trorey,  Man.  Director 
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Rates  $2  per  day. 


Big  Game  Shooting'.       Excellent  Flshlmsr- 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 
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King  Edward 
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Is  the  last  ivord  among  'Vancoa- 
^^^       ve/s  popular  cafes.      Its  unique  ap- 
rS^^^      poiniments — unsurpassed  cuisine^  excellent 
I^HI      orchestra  and  prompt  service — tell  the 
^Hm       story  of  its  success.      You  'will  airways 
■j^     find  congenial  company  there, 

J,  W.  WALLIS,  Proprietor 


Stanley  Park  Stables 

Your  impressions  of  Vancouver— the  "Sunset  City'*— will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  6ity  and  Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in  one  of  our  comfortable  Hacks,  Broughams, 
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"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 
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ionable shopping 
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for  so  little  money. 

The  Weekly  Herald  is  the  best  weekly  paper  published 
between  Winnipeg  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  containing  each 
week  all  the  live  news  of  the  world  as  well  as  many  specially 
written  articles  of  interest  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
the  :\riddle  West. 
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well  illustrated  witli  half-tone  cuts. 
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The  Purest 

of  all  Spirits  in 

the  Best  of  all  Forms. 

WOLFE'S 

Aromatic     f«  |p  TT  WT     A     "n  "n  ^ 
Schiedam     O  1/  MM.  lH  xm.  M     jT  \3 

A  beverage  for  all  times  and  all  weathers,  for  men  and 
women,  the  healthy  or  the  ailing. 

It  is  the  BEVERAGE  that  BENEFITS.  Not  simply  a 
thirst  quencher,  not  merely  ;>  siimulnrt,  but  just  the  purest, 
mos'  inspiriting,  and  most  le.-ilth-infusing  spirit  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  It  prevents  the  formjition  ol  uric  acid,  and 
therefore  secures  immunity  from  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and   Urii  ary  organs. 

Wolfe's  Schnaups  not  only  combines  happily  with  Soda 
or  other  aerated  waters,  but  is  admirable  as  a  Pick-n  e-up, 
Tonic,  or  Digestive. 

Every  Home  should  keep  this  splendid  Domestic 
Safeguard. 

A  Glass  in  the   Morning,  another   at  Night, 
Braces  the  system,  and  keeps  the  heart  light. 


^/J 


A.gents — 


Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores. 


J.  Collcott  ca  Co.,  ^Serit^rfe^^-  Vaiicotiver,  B.C. 
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Westward  Ho!  Magazine 

''THE     MAGAZINE     OF     THE     WEST'' 

APRIL  NUMBER 


The  annual  "H0:MESEEKER'S  NUMBER"  will  l)e  published 
next  month,  the  leading  feature  being  a  score  of  specially  Avritten 
and  illustrated  exploitation  articles  dealing  with  various  portions  of 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  and  telling 
in  a  concise  manner  the  opportunities  that  exist  for  the  investor, 
home-seeker  and  artisan  in  the  Great  West. 

R.  H.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the  Forestry  DejDartment 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  will  contribute  a  most  interesting- 
article  entitled  "Forestry  in  Canada,"  and  a  new  department, 
"Mountaineering  In  British  Cohmibia,"  to  be  edited  by  E.  W. 
Bridgman,  will  commence  with  the  April  issue. 
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//  Vou  Know  They  Are 

CHRISTIE 
BISCUITS 

You  Know  They  Are  The  Best 


It  isn't  our  tetter-different  way  of  baking  alone,  altliongli 
we  have  reduced  baking  to  an  exact  science,  that  has  made 
the  name  "Christie"  another  word  for  biscuit  perfection. 
Certainly  the  best  of  the  world's  flour,  properly  blended  and 
tested  by  actual  baking — fresh  butter,  eggs  ami  cream,  every 
ingredient  of  the  high  grade  Quality  you  use  on  your  table 
— all  help  some.  But,  it's  mainly  the  whole-souled  en- 
thusiasm of  our  employees  to  excel — their  devotion  to 
Christie  ideals  that  has  built  up  our  biscuit  business  as  wide 
as  the  continent.  Could  you  only  see  our  happy,  healthy  and 
contented  hundreds  of  employees  arrayed  in  spotless  white 
and  working  joyously  in  the  biggest,  brightest  and  most 
modern  factory  in  Canada  you  ivould  always  insist  on 
Christie  Biscuits. 

N.B. — Christie  wafers  are  known  to  be  the  best.  Y<iu  can 
have  them  any  flavour: — Orange,  Vanilla.  Ratifa,  Strawberry, 
Coffee,  Maple  Ice,  Water  Ice  and  Imperial.  Sold  in  small  tins 
at  all    grocers. 


Christie,  Brown  &  Co. 

Limited 
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eas) 
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maun  sses  for  over  50  years  and  the 
result  of  our  experience  is  given  in  our 
handsome    booklet,   "The  Test    of  Time," 
^'        mailed  free.     Send  for  it  and  learn  all  about  the 

Ostermoor  $15 
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of  an  Oitennor  dealer  or  by  expreii, 
prepaid,  when  uo  dealer  cm  inpply. 
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u  s  PAT  orr 


Samples  of  Ticking  with  the  Book 

and  the  name  of  the  Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  place. 
If  he  has  none  in  stock,  or  we  have  no  dealer  near 
you.  we  ship  by  express  (prepaid)  the  day  your  check 
is  received.  Refuse  substitutes — our  trade-mark  is 
on  the  genuine.     Send  for  the  book  to-day. 

THE  ALASKA  BEDDING  CO.,  Limited, 
Point  Douglas  Ave.,  Winnipeg;. 
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Tampering  With  the  Occult 


By  John  R.  Meader 


FA'AIILIAR  excursions  into  the  so- 
called  "Occult  realm"  have  be- 
come such  a  common  form  of  di- 
version of  late — especially  since 
most  of  the  popular  magazines  have 
taken  to  devoting  much  of  their  space 
to  the  discussion  of  these  questions — that 
it  seems  high  time  that  some  person 
should  sound  a  note  of  warning.  It  may 
be  true  that  there  are  few  more  alluring 
subjects  for  investigation  than  those 
which  psychical  research  offers ;  there 
certainly  is  none  that  is  fraught  with  so 
many  dangers  to  the  investigator.  Of 
all  forms  of  study,  the  examination  of 
psychic  problems  comprises  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  occupations  in  which  it 
is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  engage, 
and  to  open  the  way  so  freely  to  this 
sort  of  research,  inviting,  or  even  urg- 
ing, the  making  of  tests  of  this  char- 
acter, is  a  mistake  for  which  many  per- 
sons will  yet  pay  the  penalty. 

This  may  seem  like  a  dogmatic,  not 
to  say  distinctly  narrow,  assertion,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of  these 
problems  is  often  conducted  under  such 
eminently  respectable  scientific  auspices. 


}et,  when  the  specialist  in  the  treatment 
of  mental  diseases  and  the  honest  psv- 
chical  researcher  both  agree  that  noth- 
ing but  evil  can  result  from  such  ama- 
teurish effort  to  solve  these  mysteries, 
the  time  has  passed  when  we  can  afford 
to  weigh  our  words  too  carefully. 

And,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  mass  of  evidence  shows  that 
these  dangers  do  exist.  Dr.  J.  God- 
frey Raupert,  whose  experiments  along 
these  lines  cover  a  period  of  many  years, 
frankly  asserts  : 

"I  am  fuly  persuaded  that  a  grave 
error  of  judgment  is  committed  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  in  not 
sufficiently  pointing  out  these^  dangers  to 
its  students  and  members,  for  T  doubt 
if  it  is  ever  justifiable,  even  from  a  pure- 
ly scientific  point  of  view,  to  invite  ex- 
perienced men  and  women  to  try  experi- 
nients  which  are  certain  to  be  attended 
by  considerable  risks." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow  reported  that  "ten  thousand  un- 
fortunate people  are  at  the  present  time 
confined  in  lunatic  asylums  on  acocunt 
of    having    "tampered    with    the    super- 
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natural."  and.  not  long  ago,  in  talking  of  "planchette,"  the  "ouija  board," 
with  me  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  M.  S.  "crystals,"  and  other  apparatus  designed 
Gregory,  the  director  of  the  psychopathic  to  assist  the  amateur  investigator  in  get- 
ward   at    I'ellevue   Hosjiital,   New   York  ting  into  touch  with  the  "psychic  world," 


Citv.  said 


Operating  Planchette 

"Among  the  thousands  of  persons  who 
come  under  my  inspection  every  year  a 
very  large  number  are  cases  of  this  char- 
acter— men  and  women  who  imagine 
that  they  are  in  communication  with  an- 
other world.  Many  of  those  w4io  are 
afflicted  with  these  disorders  of  the  brain 
are  extremely  nervous,  or  hysterical  per- 
sons, who  have  lost  their  mental  bal- 
ance through  an  overmastering  interest 
in  psychic  matters,  in  Christian  Science, 
or  in  some  other  cult  that  appeals  to 
the  love  of  the  mysterious.  Let  such  an 
impressionable  individual  put  himself  in- 
to a  passive  mental  condition  for  hours 
at  a  time,  day  after  day,  and  something 
serious  is  bound  to  happen  to  him.  If 
he  expects  to  feel  vibrations  from  Bos- 
ton, and  will  wait  for  them  patiently, 
his  patience  wil  certainly  be  rewarded. 
If  he  is  in  expectation  of  hearing  "spirit" 
voices,  he  will  hear  them,  or,  if  he  be- 
lieves that  the  spirits  will  manifest  them- 
selves by  using  his  hand,  he  will  soon 
begin  to  write  automatically." 

Personallv,  I  have  found  that  the  sale 


has  largely  increased  since  the  maga- 
zine campaign  of  education  began,  and 
this  fact,  in  view  of  such  statements  as 
those  already  quoted,  throws  an  im- 
portant light  upon  the  present  situation 
by  indicating  the  dangers  to  which  the 
young  people  of  this  country  are  ignor- 
antly  subjecting  themselves. 

For  example,  I  know  of  one  case — a 
case  that  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion— in  which  a  young  woman  of  far 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  was  com- 
pletely wrecked  mentally  as  the  result 
of  her  experiments  with  this  kind  of 
automatic  writing.  She  was  a  musician 
of  great  promise — an  artist  of  more  than 
usual  ability,  but,  today,  she  is  an  in- 
mate of  a  sanitarium,  and  there  is  but 
little  hope  that  she  will  ever  recover  her 
sanity. 

In  this  instance,  the  experiments  were 
first  made  with  "planchette,"  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  young  woman  was 
able   to   write   proficiently,   some   of   the 


Waiting   for   the   "Spirits"   to   Write 

however,    the    "automatic    writing"    was  p 
succeeded    by    the    sound    of    voices, — 
voices  that,  while  imperceptible  to  others 
communications  she  received  being  of  a  ::' 
most  interesting  character.     Before  long, 
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were  very  real  to  the  victim  of  the  dis- 
order. At  first,  it  was  one  voice  that 
spoke ;  later,  there  were  more,  until, 
finally,  seven  voices  were  speaking  to 
her.  sometimes  all  together,  making  a 
terrible  din  inside  her  brain.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  she  was  placed  in  the 
sanitarium. 

Another  particularly  sad  case  is  that 
of  a  metaph}sician  who  was  well  known 
to  New  Yorkers  only  a  few  years  ago. 
An  exceptionally  brilliant  woman,  she 
exhibited  no  slightest  indication  of  men- 
tal derangement  until  after  the  accidental 
discovery  of  her  ability  to  write  "auto- 
matically." Then,  within  a  very  brief 
space  of  time,  her  mind  began  to  show 
the  efi:'ect  of  her  experiments,  and,  a 
few  months  later,  it  became  necessarv 
to  commit  her  to  one  of  the  State  insti- 
jtutions  for  the  insane.  There  she  is  still 
!  confined. 

Spiritualists  tell  us  that  everything  de- 
Ipends  upon  the  mental  attitude  assumed 
I  by  the  investigator   in  calling  upon   the 
["spirits":   that,   if  our  life  is   pure,  and 
pur  purpose  a  noble  one,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  our  psychic  experiments. 
This    theory,    however,    proves,    when 
'tested,    to    be    entirely    contrary    to    the 
facts.     It  makes   no  difference  how   we 


approach  the  spirits,  as  the  best  minds 
and  the  purest  souls  are  wrecked  quite 
as  easily  as  those  of  lower  spiritual  na- 
ture. 

Often,  in  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ments, there  is  a  pretense  at  lofty  ut- 
terance. The  "spirits"  indulge  in  high- 
flown  talk  about  the  future  life  and  its 
conditions,  and  endeavour  to  impress  the 
investigator  with  his  own  utter  earthli- 
ness  and  ignorance.  I  have  known 
cases  in  which  the  "control"  purported 
to  be  the  discarnate  spirit  of  some  great 
novelist,  poet,  or  philosopher,  and.  for 
a  time,  the  role  assumed  has  been  played 
to  perfection.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the 
change  comes.  The  pure  and  beautiful 
communications  become  mixed  with  im- 
pure language,  and,  finally,  the  victim 
awakens  to  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Vl 
force  over  which  his  will  no  longer  ex- 
ercises the  slightest  control. 

In  speaking  of  these  phenomena.  Dr. 
Ira  Van  Giesen,  the  celebrated  patholo- 
gist, once  said  to  me  that  all  such  '^ases 
could  be  explained  as  instances  of  de- 
tached personality. 

"Alanv  cases  of  detached  personality 
that  I  have  witnessed,"  he  explained, 
"have  presented  every  outward  appear- 
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ancc  of  l^eiiii;'  what  they  pretended  to 
he — £;"emiine  ])hysical  ohsessions.  Under 
more  tliorous^ii  investig'ation  this  obses- 
sion has  invariahl\-  faded  away,  and  the 
case  has  resolved  itself  into  one  of  dis- 
turbed ])ers(Mialitv,  or.  in  other  words, 
into  a  well-reeoL;"nized  ])hase  of  insanity. 

"I'ersonally.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that 
only  about  one-tenth  of  our  personality 
is  conseious.  The  other  ninety  i)er  cent, 
is  ordinarily  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness. Tt  is  there,  but  we  know 
nothin^^  about  its  existence,  and  when, 
inider  certain  physical  conditions,  it  ap- 
pears within  the  field  of  conscious  per- 
ce]nion,  we  do  not  know  how  to  account 
for  it — do  not  recognize  it  as  a  part  of 
ourselves.  .It  is  this  subconscious  per- 
sonality that  is  responsible  for  all  these 
mental  derang'ements." 

That  the  facts  exist,  both  physician 
and  psychical  researcher  must  admit,  and 
it  makes  comparatively  little  difTerence 
by  wdiat  theory  we  endeavour  to  explain 
them.  Call  them  "detached  personality" 
if  you  will ;  use  any  one  of  the  many 
terms  to  which  science  resorts  in  its 
effort  to  designate  these  several  forms 
of  insanity  ;  say  that  the  trouble  is  due 
to  subconscious  functioning  alone — how- 
ever vou  may  explain  it,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  it  is  the  study  of  psychical 
problems  that  is  most  frequently  the  di- 
rect cause  of  the  disorder. 

To  indicate  how  easily  this  disinte- 
gration of  the  personality  may  be 
brought  about,  I  will  refer  to  a  case  that 
occurred  in  England,  the  victim  being  a 
prominent  English  clergyman.  One  day 
this  minister  accidentally  discovered  that 
he  possessed  the  ability  to  produce  the 
phenomenon  called  "automatic  writing," 
and.  naturally,  being  a  student  of  psy- 
chologv,  he  became  verv  much  interest- 
ed  in  his  experiments  upon  himself. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  communications 
that  he  received  were  pure  and  beautiful 
in  tone,  but,  little  by  little,  they  com- 
menced to  assume  a  very  different  hue. 
Moreover,  like  the  young  women  al- 
ready referred  to.  he  soon  began  to  hear 
voices. 

Before  this  stage  in  the  case  had  been 
reached,  the  clergyman  had  tried  to 
break  away  from  the  influences  that  were 
gaining  such  a  mastery  over  him,  but 
his  efforts  were   of  no  avail.     Scarcelv 


more  than  six  weeks  after  he  com- 
menced to  '"write"  under  the  "control" 
of  "spirits,"  he  began  to  see  the  "spirits" 
themselves,  and  they  haunted  him  day 
and  night.  The  end  came  in  about  three 
months,  when  he  died  in  the  Bridgend 
Asylum,  on  the  very  day  that  he  should 
have  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  his  new 
church. 

I'hese  examples  of  the  possible  harm- 
ful effect  of  the  use  of  "planchette,"  or 
the  "ouija-board."  have  been  cited  at 
some  length  because  thev  present  the 
most  emphatic  warning  that  it  is  possible 
to  utter.  In  the  ojiinion  of  the  majoritv 
of  people,  these  boards  are  extremely 
harmless  and  very  amusing  contrivances, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  are  frequently 
the  apparatus  used  to  dethrone  the 
reason. 

Perhaps,  in  the  beginning,  there  may 
be  little,  if  any  response  from  one  of 
these  boards,  or  one  may  gaze  into  the 


Crystal  Gazing 

depths  of  the  crystal  for  hours  without 
being  rewarded  by  a  vision  of  anything 
interesting,  but.  if  sufficient  patience  and 
persistence    are   shown,   and   the   proper 
attitude  of  passivity  is  maintained  con-  ! 
scientiously,   it   will   not   be   long  before  j 
the   desired   result   will   be  realized.      In^i 
most    cases,    writing    is    eventually    pro-  j 
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duced.  and  the  communications  received 
are  not  infrequently  of  a  most  surprising 
character,  but  when  we  realize  that  suc- 
cess in  these  experiments  is  often  fraught 
with  such  terrible  consquences.  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  must  be  a  most 
unprofitable  form  of  amusement. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  claim 
that  the  instances  I  have  mentioned  are 
exceptional  cases;  but.  in  evidence  or 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  true,  I  wT 
state  that  I  have  record  of  many  more 
such  illustrations,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
testimony  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists  in  mental  diseases  in  this  coun- 
try, all  of  whom  have  assured  me  that 
cases  of  insanity  that  can  be  traced  to 
psychic  investigation — automatic  writ- 
ing, crystal-gazing,  etc. — are  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  that  thev  no  longer  at- 
tract special  attention  in  those  institu- 
tions to  which  the  unfortunate  victims 
are  sent  for  treatment. 

The  one  great  trouble  is  that — com- 
mon as  the  use  of  "planchette"  has  be- 
come— no  scientist  has  vet  discovered  the 
source  of  the  communications  that  the 
board  brings  us.  Ordinarily  the  intelli- 
gence that  it  exhibits  seems  very  human, 
but,  whether  it  emanates  from  something 
outside  of  ourselves,  or  is  merely  the 
manifestation  of  certain  subconscious  at- 
tributes, is  a  problem  that  has  yet  to  be 
solved. 

We  only  know  that,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, "planchette."'  will  write,  and  the 
"ouija-board"  will  spell  out  messages 
that  often  embody  information  of  a  most 
mystifying  character.  At  the  same  time, 
as  must  also  be  admitted,  the  circum- 
stances that  it  imparts  are  quite  as  often 
absolutely  false,  while  the  advice  that  it 
gives  is  generally  the  worst  possible  ad- 
vice, and  these  facts  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  prevent  us  from  taking  seri- 
ously any  message  that  appears  to  come 
from  such  an  undefinable  intelligence. 

If  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  ex- 
act source  of  the  "planchette"  communi- 
cations, however,  the  sad  experiences  of 
many  experimenters  teach  us  that  any 
method  of  "automatic  w'riting" — whe- 
ther obtained  by  the  use  of  some  such 
contrivance,  or  wath  the  hand  itself — is 
most  conducive  to  mental  derangements. 
.  For  some  reason  the  passive  mental  con- 
dition that  is  so  necessary  to  the  success- 


ful operation  of  either  "planchette"  or 
"ouija."  seems  to  set  loose  some  at-pre- 
sent  unfathomable,  but  unquestionably 
dangerous  force.  We  do  not  know  just 
what  it  is,  or  from  whence  it  comes, 
but  that  it  exists  as  a  reality  is  a  fact 
that  is  undeniable.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning this  unknown  force  assumes 
every  appearance  of  an  independent  in- 
telligence. It  wries  intelligent  messages  ; 
it  speaks  so  clearly  that  the  victim  is 
compelled  to  listen  ;  often,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  English  clergyman,  it  makes  its 
presence  felt  in  other  ways,  even  to  the 
extent  of  direct  vision.  While  it  may  be 
nothing  more  than  pure  hallucination,  or 
the  effect  of  secondary  personality,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  convince  its  vic- 
tims that  they  are  not  in  communication 
wdth  an  extraneous  intelligence.  They 
are  certain  that  they  see.  or  hear,  the 
"spirits,"  and,  in  one  respect  their  state- 
ments are  undoubtedly  justified  by  the 
facts.     Through     an     irritation     of     the 


Eusapia   Palladino  Sitting  in  Front  of   Her 
Cabinet    Waiting    for    the    Control 

thought  centres,  which  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  sensory  nerves,  they  might 
get  the  impression  of  sight,  or  hearing, 
and  this  impression  would  be  just  as  real 
to  them  as  it  could  be  if  it  came  from 
without,    and    was    not    due    entirely    to 
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an    abnormal    physical    condition    within 
the  brain  itself. 

And,  in  view  of  all  this,  docs  it  seem 
unreasonable  that  we  should  demand  that 
psychical  researchers  show  us  some  good 
object  that  is  being  attained  by  these  in- 
vestigations— some  purpose  that  might 
justify,  to  a  slight  degree,  this  sacrifice 
of  health  and  reasdn,  if  not  life  itself ! 
For  many  years  this  work  has  been  go- 
ing on,  and,  so  far  as  appears  on  the 
surface,  its  history  can  best  be  traced 
by  the  trail  of  insanity  and  death  for 
which  it  has  been  responsible.  We  may 
have  faith  that  there  is  life  beyond  the 
grave,  but  has  psychical  research  been 
able  to  demonstrate  its  reality  We  may 
believe  that  there  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
a  material  world,  but  what  evidence  of 
this  fact  has  psychical  research  been  able 
to  gather? 


To  such  questions  there  can  be  but 
one  answer.  Though  many  years  have 
been  sjxmt  in  the  investigation  of  psy- 
chical problems,  not  one  of  them  has 
been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  science. 
So  far  from  being  able  to  establish  the 
individual  identity  of  even  one  com- 
municating "spirit,"  we  do  not  even 
know  the  nature  of  the  force  with  which 
we   are  in   communication,   and,   if   it  is 

true  that  a  tree  may  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  the  evil  effects  that  follow^  these 
investigations  into  the  unknown  should 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  practice  is  one  that  should  be  most 
emphatically  discouraged  on  the  ground 
that  the  perils  to  life  and  reason  are 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  results 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain. 


A  Hint 

Don't  hang  your  tattered  rags  of  faith, 
On   the   peg   that    is    known    as    care 

But  live  in  hope  as  the  old  man  said, 
If  at  last  you   die   in  despair. 

Don't   get   the   hump   because   your   shoes. 
Won't   fit   on    your   feet   quite    right. 

But  just  take  them  off,  and  stretch  them  well 
And   polish   them   nice   and   bright. 

And  don't  get  blue  if  your  tide  of  luck, 

Seems   to  be   running  out. 
Remember  that  nature's  ordained   it   so. 

It  will  come  back  no  doubt. 


And  so  if  the  wind  gets  high  and  strong. 

And  your  rags  get  many  a  tear. 
Just   take   them   down,   and   remember   this. 

That   there's  nothing  that   won't   repair. 

— Conway  H.  Bunnett 


His  Measure  of  Success 


By  Nigel  Tourneur 


WHEN  Hugh  reached  home,  he 
stopped  and  looked  about  him. 
All  was  just  the  same  as  in 
the  summer  nights  long  past ; 
only  himself  was  changed !  Years  of 
privation,  worry,  failures  to  achieve  suc- 
cess had  blotted  much  of  the  warm  col- 
ours of  life  from  his  eyes.  Not  even 
his  conclusive  victory  over  a  public, 
hitherto  so  chary  of  favours,  had  brought 
back  elasticity  of  mind  and  sympathies. 
Yes,  it  was  all  just  the  same,  he  told 
himself. 

The  sun  was  sunk  behind  his  child- 
hood's hills.  The  by-road,  a  dim  band 
between  the  leafy  elms,  wound  up  to- 
wards the  highway.  Beyond  stood  the 
hills,  already  dusky  against  the  heavens 
splendid  with  the  last  glories  of  sun- 
down. And  subtle  tones  of  grey,  green 
and  mauve  flooded  the  valley,  and  sweet- 
ened the  garish  appearance  of  the  white- 
washed homestead  and  out-houses. 

Quietly  he  passed  into  the  garden,  and 
with  gladness  inhaled  its  fragrances. 
How  he  had  longed  for  them,  in  town ! 
Recollection  of  them  had  afflicted  him 
like  nostalgia.  As  he  went  up  the  beech 
walk  to  the  house,  he  listened  to  the 
twittering  of  the  sparrows  about  the 
eaves  and  the  rich,  measured  fluting  of 
a  blackbird.  Their  simple  notes  came 
more  deliciovis  to  his  ear  than  the  music 
of  the  finest  orchestra.  With  a  sigh  of 
contentment  he  held  onwards. 

Suddenly  he  paused,  gave  a  start,  and 
bent  down.  The  boxwood  by  the  gar- 
den gate  was  crushed  and  broken,  the 
flower  bed  behind  it  all  trampled.  He 
picked  up  a  pair  of  spectacles.  And  a 
sudden,  terrible  fear  swept  into  him. 

As  he  hurriedly  knocked  on  the  door 
the  silence  in  the  house  came  to  him  as 
the  menace  of  some  human  foe.  He 
knocked  again,  this  time  impetuously, 
then  let  his  eye  rove  lovingly  over  the 


grounds.  Ah,  there  was  no  place  like 
home !  Would  to  God.  he  could  have 
come  back  ere  now,  and  found  the  peace 
which  Kitty  and  himself  had  yearned  for 
so  long.  It  was  to  be  found  here  in  the 
habitation  of  an  old  man,  who  loved  old 
acquainted  things,  much  for  themselves, 
most  for  their  association  with  his  long- 
lost  helpmate  along  Life's  steep  road. 

Roses  grew  everywhere,  and  at  the 
bends  in  the  winding  paths  honeysuckle 
on  its  crazy  trellis  swayed  in  the  wind. 
Come  snow  and  frost,  rain  and  summer's 
heat,  Hugh's  father  toiled  voluntarily  in 
his  beloved  garden.  When  called  on  to 
confront  the  visitor,  gentle  and  apologetic 
was  his  explanation  for  his  old,  earth- 
stained  clothes :  "Ye  see,  I  am  the  gar- 
dener. The  'man'  is  just  no  good  at 
ah!  .     .     ." 

Then  Hugh  heard  a  heavy  footstep 
in  the  hall ;  and  his  heart  beat  faster. 
Was  it  his  father  himself,  and  what 
would  be  said  after  the  many  years  of 
absence  ?  Would  the  door  be  slammed  in 
his  face?  Folk  change  as  age  increases 
on  them. 

But  it  was  his  elder  brother.  And 
David,  his  face  blank,  unmoved,  recog- 
nized him  much  as  if  he  long  ago  had 
been  a  labourer  on  the  farm. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it!"  said  he,  coldly. 

For  a  few  seconds  he  scrutinized 
Hugh,  then  turned  away  to  the  dining- 
room.  As  Hugh  followed,  acros?  the 
hall,  the  stillness  in  the  house  gripped 
his  heart. 

"Where  ig  father?"  he  enquired,  noting 
his  armchair  was  empty,  though  on  it  the 
daily  newspaper  lay  neatly  folded,  signi- 
ficant of  the  old  man's  presence. 

Dry  and  mirthless  rang  his  brother's 
voice. 

"You're  home  at  last !  Is  it  cash,  you 
are  needing?     Got  tired  of  sending  beg- 
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^iiiL;'  K'ltcrs.  ami  tlioui^lu  \()u\l  yet  more 
if  \(>u  came ?" 

1  luqli  was  taken  all  aback.  Never  had 
he  im])utecl  hardness  to  David.  Tie  mas- 
tered his  resentment  with  difficulty. 

Ai;ain  he  asked:  "Where  is  father?" 

David's  eyes  narrowed.  A  bitter  smile 
cre])t  over  his  stern  and  melancholy  fea- 
tures. Thought  of  Hugh's  calls  for 
money  obsessed  him. 

"Neither  father  nor  1  can  do  any 
more  for  you.  Hugh.  There's  not  an- 
other shilling  to  give  you,  you  and  your 
writing!  \Vhv  couldn't  you  have  re- 
mained in  Winsten's  office,  and  been 
earning  a  decent  salary  instead  of  delud- 
ing yourself  and  us,  you  are  a  genius ! 
You've  made  father  miserable,  and  me 
to  work  like  a  slave  .     .     ." 

"An  up-to-date  Jacob  and  Esau  case, 
eh?"  interjected  Hugh,  sharply. 

The  yellow  bowl  of  the  full  moon 
hung  above  the  lime  tree  at  the  foot  of 
the  garden.  With  his  chin  propped  in 
his  left  hand  Hugh  was  staring  at  it. 
His  brother's  outburst  angered  him,  the 
more  because  of  its  truth.  Yet  he  had 
never  denied  being  something  of  a  rolling 
stone,  and  to  be  censured,  now.  as  a 
failure  .  .  . !  W'as  it  possible,  David 
had  not  heard  ? 

He  continued  :  "A  nice  welcome,  you 
give  to  the  prodigal,  David !  I  looked 
in  to  see  father  and  you,  that  is  all.  The 
cash  I've  had.  I'll  repay.     .     .     ." 

You  always  say  that."  was  the  blunt 
interruption,  "and  never  have!  So  w'e 
have  had  to  cut  off  all  luxuries,  and  I've 
to  scrimp  and  cheesepare  and  do  manual 
work  myself  to  keep  the  farm  going. 
And  have  you  not  enough  to  do  to  fill 
vour  mouth  without  having  a  wife  de- 
pending on  you.  You  say.  you'll  repaw- 
ns. I  hope  you  do.  W^e  need  to  get 
doctors  in  for  father ;  he's  in  bed." 

Hugh  jumped  to  his  feet. 

Something  creaked  upstairs.  Instant- 
Iv  David's  face  reflected  wonderful  love. 
His  anger  against  Hugh  was  because  of 
his  father. 

''You'd  better  away  up  to  him.  He 
had  a  seizure  when  he  was  working  in 
the  garden  this  afternoon,  and  fell  and 
hurt  something  internally.  I  called  in 
AIcKenzie,  and  he  has  wired  to  town 
for  the  best  man  there.     Father  mav  be 


all    right.    Inil    it    is    im]jossible    lu    say. 
meantime." 

The  df)or  of  the  old  man's  bed  cham- 
ber was  ajar,  and  as  Hugh  approached 
h.e  could  see  the  interior.  There  were 
the  grotesque  firedogs,  and  the  high  oak 
mantel,  and  the  bowls  of  jade,  and  the 
engravings.  W'as  anything  changed  in 
the  house  at  all  save  himself? 

The  old  man  was  lying  on  his  back, 
looking  at  the  ceiling.  His  knees  were 
drawn  uj).  and  made  a  peak  in  the  bed- 
clothes. Whiter  w^ere  his  hands  and 
tranc|uil  face  than  the  snowy,  dew- 
bleached   linen. 

Hugh  flung  himself  on  his  knees  by 
the  bedside.  "Father,"  he  moaned  ;  "O 
father !" 

A  trembling  hand  smoothed  his  hair. 
The  old  man   sighed  contentedly. 

"O  lad,  lad  !  I  knew  you'd  come !  It's 
been  running  in  my  head  since  morning. 
Rut  YOU  are  late.  Hugh.  I'm  going  fast, 
just  as  I've  aye  prayed.  WHiy  couldn't 
you  have  come  sooner?  Ah,  lad,  it  was 
sore  to  me,  never  getting  a  glimpse  of 
vour  name  in  the  papers,  and  to  know 
ye  were  working  aw^ay." 

"It  was  nothing  but  failure,  failure, 
till  you  last  cleared  my  feet;  I  could  not 
come  back."  was  sobbed.  "Sometime:- 
we  hadn't  even  butter  to  our  bread.  I'd 
have  knuckled  under  but  for  Kitty." 

The  old  man  smiled,  and  affectionately 
pressed  Hugh's  hand. 

"You're  here  now,  lad." 

"W^ould  God,  it  had  been  sooner." 

"And  about  Kate,  that  brave  lass  of 
vours  ?"  was  the  anxious  question.  "Ye 
haven't  left  her  behind  ?" 

"She's  still  down  at  the  station,  but 
longing  to  see  you." 

The  frail  fingers  tightened.  P.reath 
began  to  come  in  little  gasps.  The  lines 
of  worldly  care  faded  from  the  strong 
face.  It  was  but  a  whisper,  wdiich  the 
son  heard. 

"Remember,  David,  wdien  I'm  gone. 
He's  worked  hard  for  you  and  me,  Hugh. 
The  best  son  ever  a  man  has  had,  but 
not  the  best  loved,  lad !" 

"I'll  help  Davie,  and  do  more  than 
that :  I'll  buy  the  bit  of  land  for  him.  ' 
was  the  earnest  pledge.  "This  last  piece 
of  work  has  made  my  fortune." 

"I  knew  by  your  coming.  I  knew/'" 
w^as  the  hardly  audible  reply.  "•> 
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Then  the  next  instant,  the  hands  re- 
laxed, the  feeble  knees  slid  down.  With 
half-shut  eyes  his  parent  lay  breathing 
in  husky,  fluctuating  gasps. 

"Oh,  Hughie !     The  pain,  the  pain." 

His  younger  son  leapt  to  his  feet,  and 
bent  over  him. 

The  blackbird's  notes  rang  clear  and 
mellow  through  the  open  window.  The 
old  man  opened  his  eyes  a  little. 

"That's  my  blackie."  he  murmured. 
"But  I'll  not  be  here  to  watch  the  peaches 
ripen.  Be  good  to  the  birds,  Hughie. 
They  aye  sang  fine  to  me.     Not  ...  a 


.  .  .  not  a  .  .  .  sparrow  falleth  .  .  ." 

But  the  terrible  numbness  had  again 
stricken  him.  His  under-jaw  dropped, 
his  head  fell  aside. 

"David !      David !" 

Hugh's  voice  rang  through  the  house 
charged  with  suffering  and  remorse.  .  . 

Without,  the  blackbird  trilled  its 
golden  numbers.  Some  cows  behind  the 
beech  hedge  were  biting  and  tearing 
away  the  twigs.  Voices  echoed  from  the 
labourers'  cottages, 
on.  .  .  . 
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OOK  yet,  Maggie  van,  and  see  if 
there's  any  sign  of  Malcolm. 
They've  been  away  near  two 
weeks  now  and  Ts  afraid  for 
them." 

Maggie  van  (white  Maggie)  looked 
out  over  the  broad  expanse  of  snow-clad 
fields.  "No  sign  yet,  mother,"  she  an- 
swered. "]\Iaggie  dhu,"  turning  to  her 
sister,  "run  over  to  McDonald's  and  see 
if  they've  heard  aught  of  Dan  yet." 

Maggie  dhu  (black  Maggie)  started 
off  through  the  night. 

"He'll  be  all  right,  mother,"  said  the 
elder   sister  in   an  effort  at  consolation. 

"Oh !  he's  so  wild,  Maggie  van ;  we 
never  knows  what  he  may  be  up  to." 

"Listen  !  mother." 

The  dog  gave  a  low  growl  as  he 
emerged  from  under  the  kitchen  stove. 
2^ot  up,  stretched  himself,  and  went  over 
to  the  door. 

"He  wants  out,  Maggie  van." 

Maggie  let  him  out.     He   sniffed   the 


air,  and  set  ofif  across  the  fields,  occas- 
ionally letting  out  a  loud  bark.  Then  an 
answering  bark  came  from  the  stillness 
ahead  and  howls  of  delight  as  the  two 
dogs  met. 

When  Malcolm  McGregor  stumbled 
into  the  cosy  kitchen  he  was  a  pitiful 
object  to  see.  He  threw  his  gun  on  the 
floor,  cut  off  his  big  snowshoes  and 
crawled  up  to  the  fire.  "Ls  all  in, 
mother,"  he  said  wearily,  "but  I  has 
made  you  all  millionaires !  We're  the 
richest  people   in  America!" 

"Not  as  rich  as  John  D.  ?"  broke  in 
Maggie  van. 

"Yes,  as  rich  as  John  D.  and  I'as  got 
part  of  it  in  my  pocket."  He  put  his 
hand  in  his  ragged  pocket  and  pulled 
it  out  with  a  rueful  countenance.  "I'as 
lost  it,  but  the  mine  is  all  right,  and  i 
has  it  marked  by  a  big  pine  that  was 
split   by   the   lightening." 

The  news  spread  rapidly  over  the 
North   Shore.     Malcolm   McGregor  had 
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fmnul  a  gold  mine  of  fabulous  wealth. 
"'Tain't  a  gold  mine,"  lie  corrected,  "it's 
a  diamond  mine!  far  better  than  any 
of  your  cheap  gold  mines !  Me  an'  Dan 
McDonald  near  got  kilt  gettin'  to  it,  and 
we  never  bothered  looking  for  carriboo  ; 
we  just  looked  for  diamonds,  and  a  whole 
brook  full  of  them !  The  sun  shone  on 
it  all  that  bright  it  near  blinded  us,  and 
when  we  waded  across  it  cut  our  moc- 
casins all  to  pieces.  Maggie  van  is  wit- 
ness that  I  came  home  near  barefooterd. 
I  had  my  pockets  full  of  pieces  that 
sparkled  in  the  sun  like  brilliants,  but 
lost  them  all  somewhere.  There  was  a 
whole  fortune  in  my  pockets  let  alone  in 
the  brook." 

This  was  the  longest  speech  Malcolm 
had  ever  made ;  but  so  worked  up  was 
he  about  the  discovery,  that  he  could 
never  stop  talking  about  it.  Dan  con- 
firmed the  story  and  the  whole  country 
talked  of  nothing  else.  Malcolm  wrote 
enthusiastic  letters  to  brother  Sandy  in 
British  Columbia,  till  that  worthy  gave 
his  imagination  full  play  to  dream  the 
rosiest  dreams,  and  made  arrangements 
to  come  from  the  far  West  to  seek 
wealth  among  the  diamond  laden  moun- 
tains of  his  native  Cape  Breton  home. 
Near  three  thousand  miles  he  came, 
spending  the  whole  of  his  long  treasured 
savings  ;  but  what  was  that  to  the  mighty 
fortune  awaiting  him? 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the  grey 
of  dawn,  the  party  started  from  Ski 
Dhu.  Each  had  his  best  driving  horse 
and  improvised  saddle,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  a  couple  of  out-bags,  with  a  leather 
strap  thrown  across  with  loops  at  either 
end  for  stirrups,  and  each  had  his  own 
provisions  carried  in  sundry  ways  as 
pleased  the  owner's  fancy. 

There  were  the  two  discoverers.  Dan 
McDonald  and  Malcolm  McGregor.  San- 
dv,  the  expert  from  British  Columbia, 
Big  Xeil  Campbell  and  Little  Alex  Mc- 
Kenzie,  better  known  as  Red  Alex.  All 
were  in  the  highest  spirits  as  they  gal- 
loped down  the  North  Shore  road.  Ev- 
erywhere friends  met  them  at  their  farm 
gates  bidding  them  good  luck  and  God- 
speed, for  the  McGregor  bovs  were 
mightv  popular  in  the  North  Shore  and 
all  wished  them  well.  Past  Indian 
Brook,  on  through  the  Barrasois  they 
■clattered,  up  through  Tarbotvale,  to  the 


very  limit  of  civilization.  They  left  their 
steeds  at  a  friendly  "last  house"  and 
started  over  the  mountains ;  slept  that 
night  in  a  deserted  lumber  camp,  and 
about  noon  next  day  Malcolm  and  Dan 
sniffed  the  air.  they  were  getting  warm, 
they  said. 

'"Twas  up  this  valley  sornewhere," 
said  Malcolm. 

"This  ain't  the  place,"  said  Dan.  "1 
knows  by  that  cliff  there  ;  we  past  that 
on  our  way  back." 

"Yes,  things  do  look  a  bit  different  in 
the  summer  time,"  reflected  Malcolm. 

"There  it  is,"  exclaimed  Dan.  "Do  you 
mind  the  hill  you  fell  over,  Malcolm, 
and  near  got  kilt?" 

They  now  passed  the  hill  and  emerged 
into  a  low,  swampy  valley.  The  black 
flies  and  mosquitous  here  were  terrible ; 
the  men  were  covered  with  bites  in  no 
time ;  blood  oozed  out  of  every  pore. 
"Golly,  Sandy.  I  can't  stand  this,"  said 
Big  Neil.  "I'm  going  back  a  bit ;  you 
fellows  go  ahead  and  I  will  keep  a  look- 
out behind." 

The  others  went  on.  "Just  keep  on 
fellows,"  breaks  in  Red  Alex  after  a 
while.  "I'm  just  going  back  to  keep 
Big  Neil  company,  I'm  eat  up !" 

The  two  McGregors  and  Dan  kept 
at  it,  however ;  all  the  afternoon  they 
waded  through  the  yielding  morass,  a 
mass  of  bites  and  blood.  The  air  seem- 
ed to  be  laden  with  the  awful  pests  but 
nowhere  could  they  find  the  elusive 
brook. 

"It's  just  on  the  level  like,"  explained 
Malcolm. 

"Where  is  it  Dan?"  howled  Sandy. 

"Damn  the  brook  and  the  diamonds 
and  all  the  rest  of  it !"  roared  Dan,  as 
he  took  to  his  heels.  Splashing  through 
the  swamp  the  brothers  followed,  flying 
in  full  retreat,  bearing  amnle  evidence 
of  their  heroic  struggle ;  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes  masters  of  the  day. 

II 

"All  for  a  few  pesky  flies  ;  shame  on 
you.  IMalcolm  McGregor !  I  would  think 
vou'd  be  ashamed  to  look  spunky  people 
in  the   face  any  more." 

"What's  the  matter  now.  Maggie  van? 
Ain't  vou  ever  going  to  be  done  making 
fun  of  a  fellow?  What's  breaking  out 
on   ye  now,   anyway?     It's   more'n   two 
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months  since  we  tried  for  that  plagued 
diamond  mine." 

"An'  two  years  before  ye'U  try  again  ; 
and  Sandy  comin'  all  the  way  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  going  back  empty 
handed.  Shame  on  you  boy !  Dolina 
says  she's  ashamed  to  be  seen  talkin'  to 
the  likes  of  ye." 

"What's  it  to  you  what  Dolina  says. 
She  was  mighty  sorry  for  our  hard  luck, 
Dolina  was,  that's  more  than  ever  you 
were,  Maggie  van,"  he  returned  hotly. 

Maggie  van  laughed.  "Now  Rory  Mc- 
Neil there,  would  have  found  them  dia- 
monds, flies  or  no  flies,  any  day ;  he's  no 
chicken-livered  chap  like  yourself." 

"Maybe  you  think  a  heap  too  much 
of  that  same  drunken  Rory,"  he  retorted. 

"He's  a  lot  sober'n  ever  you  are,"  she 
returned,  blushing  nevertheless. 

"Well,  let  Rory  and  his  crony  Donald 
McLeod  come  along  and  Dan  and  me  will 
give  them  a  trial  at  it  any  day ;  we  ain't 
askeered.  I  don't  suppose  Big  Neil  or 
Red  Alex  will  want  to  try  again." 

But  Big  Neil  and  Red  Alex  had  for- 
gotten their  bites.  They  were  as  sol- 
diers, who,  when  going  through  the  hard- 
ships of  war  swear  never  to  return,  but 
tvhen  again  the  bugle  sounds  to  arms,  the 
old  blood  stirs  within  them  and  excite- 
ment lures  them  on  to  the  battlefield. 

Again  excitement  in  Ski  Dhu  and  the 
whole  of  North  Shore  reigned  supreme ; 
the  redoubtable  Rory  McNeil  was  to  try 
his  luck.  Many  were  the  stories  told 
of  the  terrible  former  experiences  of 
Rory  and  his  cronv  Donald,  who  was  no 
whit  less  a  hero.  It  was  said  that  these 
two  were  never  known  to  stop  at  any 
obstacle  however  difficult ;  and  people 
vied  with  each  other  in  telling  of  the  time 
thev  had  saved  the  crew  of  a  wrecked 
schooner,  when  no  one  else  dared  brave 
the  angry  ocean. 

"Get  there,"  said  Maggie  van  to  Rory, 
"and  I'm  yours  bodv  and  soul." 

"All  right,  Maggie  darlint,  it's  a  wed- 
din'  we'll  have  next  week,  so  get  things 
ready." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  ready  before  ever  you 
are,"  she  returned.  "But  I'll  not  marry 
ye  till  the  fly  bites  go   lown  a  bit." 

How  well  she  prophesied  ! 

"Och  !  Ye  think  I'm  skeered  of  a  few 
flies,  not  me !" 


Up  the  old  road  again  they  clattered 
in  the  early  dawn,  on  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

^  ^  ^  i\:  ^ 

"Holy  Mother!  I'm  being  robbed!" 
howled  Neil  McAskill,  as  he  dived  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed. 

"Hush  there  Neil,  don't  be  a  fool, 
don't  ye  know  it's  the  middle  o'  the  night 
an'  it's  Patrick  O'Brian  that's  talkin'  to 
ye !" 

"Pat,  is  it?  And  what  do  you  want  at 
this  ungodly  hour?" 

"It's  the  money  you're  so  skeered  about 
Neil,  that  I'm  wantin'." 

"Nary  a  bit  you'll  get  then,  Pat.  I 
worked  a  good  two  months  for  that 
money  with  good  honest  brawn  and 
muscle." 

"Are  ye  in  for  makin'  a  fortune,  Neil  ?" 

"A  fortune  is  it?  Ask  me  something 
you  don't  know,  Pat." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  ye  how  you  can  make 
the  biggest  one  in  America." 

"I'm  all  ears,  Pat." 

"Ye  mind  the  crowd  what's  goin'  away 
at  dawn  this  mornin'?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it's  whoever  gets  thar  first  that 
owns  the  mine,  and  I  heard  Malcolm 
and  Dan  tellin'  whar  it  is  last  night.  I 
know  the  place  as  well  as  I  know  ye, 
Neil." 

"Yes.  but  we  can't  beat  them.  The}- 
have  the  best  horses  in  Ski  Dhu,  and 
we  can't  go  up  past  them  and  go  ahead 
like." 

"Whar's  your  brains.  Neil  ?  Use  your 
head  man;  we'll  go  by  steamboat!" 

"Go  bv  steamboat !  You're  crazv, 
Pat!" 

"Not  a  bit  o'  it,  begorra.  We'll  get 
down  to  Breton  Cove  and  go  on  the 
steamer  at  eleven  o'clock  (that'll  give  us 
a  chance  to  give  the  others  a  big  send 
ofif,  to  allay  their  suspicions  loike).  We 
get  to  North  River  at  two  an'  it  ain't  no 
distance  to  Big  Glen  and  over  Beinn 
Bhreagh  to  whar  the  place  is.  The 
others  ain't  got  brains,  that's  what. 
We'll  be  thar  tonight  and  camp  till  the 
others   come,   to   ward   ofif   trespassers." 

"They  say  the  flies  are  mighty  bad." 
said  comfort  loving  Neil. 

"Bah!  T  have  two  things  rigged  up  o' 
hay-wire  and  mosquito  nettin'  will  keep 
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"And  what  do  you  want  my  money 
for?"  questioned  the  cany  Gael. 

"To  get  us  to  Breton  Cove  and  then 
over  on  the  steamer  to  he  sure.  Ye  see 
I  furnish  the  brains  an'  ye  the  cash,  an' 
we  comes  in  equal  on  the  finals,  and 
bring  your  gun,  Xeil,  we  might  want 
it." 

"All  right,  Pat,  you're  the  brains." 

And  so  it  was  that  Pat  and  Neil  gave 
the  crowd  their  biggest  send  off  at 
dawn !" 

:■;  :[;  ^  ijc  ^i 

Two  tlollars  to  get  to  Breton  Cove; 
four  hours  wait  there  with  their  clumsy 
mosquito  rigs  and  gun  warding  off  the 
curious  questioners ;  two  dollars  more 
steamer  fare  and  they  landed,  about  three 
o'clock,  at  North  River  wharf  and 
started  on  their  long  tramp  to  diamond- 
dom. 

They  had  reached  the  heart  of  the 
woods  on  their  way  to  Big  Glen,  when 
Neil  declared  he  was  "mortally  hungry." 

"Then  eat  a  bite,"  said  Pat. 

"Well,  give  us  the  grub." 

"Give  ve  the  grub !  Ain't  ve  got  the 
grub,  Ne'il?" 

"I  thought  you  had  it,  Pat?" 

"Ye  didn't  go  an'  leave  it  on  the 
steamer?  Ye  wern't  such  a  blame  fool  as 
that  ?" 

"I  guess  I  did,  Pat,"  acknowledged  the 
crestfallen  Neil. 

"Well,  ye'll  have  to  buy  more  at  Big 
Glen,  it's  up  to  you."  though  Pat  secret- 
ly remembered  leaving  the  lunch  on  the 
wharf. 

"Thar's  Beinn  Bhreagh  on  the  other 
side,"  explained  Pat,  as  they  emerged 
about  six  o'clock  into  the  beautiful  Big 
Glen  valley.  "We'll  get  a  bite  here 
and  push  on." 

They  came  down  by  the  back  pasture 
of  an  old  Scotch  farmer.  An  enormous 
black  bull  sniffed  the  air  a  little  way  off, 
kicked  up  his  heels  and  dashed  for  Neil's 
red  flannel  shirt.  An  old  stone  fence 
was  a  little  way  down  the  hill  and  the 
friends  made  for  this  at  high  speed ; 
over  they  went  and  stopped  panting  on 
the  other  side.  The  bull  came  on  throw- 
ing his  ugly  horns  into  the  air  and  lett- 
ino-  out  ferocious  bellows.  Over  the 
fence  he  came  at  a  leap,  his  tail  stream- 


ing oul  behind.  Neil  grabljed  his  gun 
and  discharged  it  into  the  aniiual's  breast. 
He  reared,  he  charged,  Neil  was  lifted 
high  into  the  air,  the  bull  rolled  over 
dead.  Neil  picked  himself  up  bruised 
and  bleeding  but  not  seriously  the  worse 
for  his  terrible  brush  with  death. 

The  old  grey  whiskered  farmer  came 
across  the  field  on  the  riui.  "You'll  pay 
for  this!"  he  roared,  ignoring  the  pitiful 
human  wreck  before  him,  "killing  my 
bull  in  my  own  pasture,  a  society  bull 
at  that,  worthy  fifty  good  dollars,"  and 
he  stamped  about  in  impotent  rage. 

The  two  adventurers  looked  at  each 
other  in  despair.  They  had  to  get  to  the 
mine  before  their  rivals,  and  here  was 
this  terrible  old  man  threatening  them 
with  the  law  and  goodness  knows  what 
all.  Then  Neil's  eyes  lighted  up,  wdiat 
were  a  few  paltry  dollars  to  a  man  who 
was  soon  to  be  worth  millions?  "PU 
pay  you,"  he  said  pompously,  "here's 
twenty  dollars  and  I'll  send  the  rest  when 
I  get  home." 

"Who  are  ye?"  demanded  the  farmer. 

"Neil  McAskill  from  Ski  Dhu." 

"Well,  be  sure  ye  pay  the  rest  or  look 
out,"  he  said,  threateningly,  as  he  pocket- 
ed the  twenty  and  went  away  highly  sat- 
isfied. "The  meat'll  bring  thirty,"  he 
chuckled,  "that's  eighty,  and  he  ain't 
worth  mor'n  thirty-five  altogether." 

"I  ain't  got  a  cent  to  go  back  on," 
grumbled  Neil. 

"Begorra  !  what  need  ye  care,  we'll  go 
back  on  diamonds  I  What's  twenty  dol- 
lars to  millionaires  like  us  onyway  ?" 

On  through  the  valley  they  tramped, 
black  looks  following  them  everywhere  ; 
for  old  farmer  Ferguson  had  spread  aw^- 
ful  reports  of  their  deviltry.  They  dared 
not  ask  for  food  without  money.  Up 
over  the  terrible  craggy  cliffs  of  Beinn 
Bhreach,  almost  exhausted  when  they 
reached  the  to]),  they  threw  themselves 
down  and  spent  the  night  under  a  cold, 
drizzling  rain  which  chilled  them  to  the 
bone. 

Old  farmer  Ferguson  saw  them  for  a 
moment,  at  dawn,  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain.  He  called  his  wife  and  re- 
marked : 

"WHiere  do  you  s'pose  they're  going?" 

"Maybe  they've  caught  the  lure  of  the 
Diamond  Brook  ;  thev  savs  that  fever  has 
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got  a  mighty  holt  on  the  people  of  the 
North  Shore." 

"Maybe  it  has.  but  I'm  thinkin'  they'll 
eet  no  diamonds,  or  diamond  brook 
neither   in    them   swamps. 


The  other  party  spent  that  night,  as 
was  done  before,  in  the  deserted  lumber 
camp.  Then  they  crossed  the  upper 
waters  of  the  North  River,  and,  led  by 
the  invincible  Rory,  made  their  way  over 
a  mountain  ridge.  On  descending  the 
farther  side  Red  A>lex  fell  and  severely 
hurt  his  shoulder.  He  tried  heroically 
to  go  on  but  it  was  no  use. 

No  one  thought  of  turning  back,  but 
each  looked  at  the  other  to  see  who 
would  stay  with  Red  Alex.  But  no  man 
was  willing ;  the  lure  seemed  to  be  call- 
ing !  calling ! 

"We'll  call  for  you  on  our  way  back," 
said  Rory. 

"All  right,  fellows,  it's  not  my  shoul- 
der I  mind,  but  I  hate  to  miss  the 
Brook." 

They  passed  on  through  the  glen, 
waded  through  brooks  and  swamps, 
swam  a  long  but  narrow  pond  that  lay 
in  their  path  rather  than  spend  time  in 
skirting  it.  On  they  tramped  to  the 
verv  edge  of  the  marshy  valley  ot  the 
Diamond   Brook. 

The  mosquitoes  were  not  so  bad  as  in 
the  early  summer,  but  the  black  flies 
hovered,  like  dense  clouds,  over  the 
marsh.  All  felt  their  hearts  quail  in 
their  exhausted  bodies,  but  Rory  and 
Donald  led  the  way  and  the  others 
plod^^ed  stolidh"  behind. 

They    had    waded,    perhaps    an    hour. 


suffering  untold  tortures  from  the  pests, 
and  ragged  and  cut  by  prickly  brambles, 
when  Big  Neil  Campbell  sat  down. 

"I've  sprained  my  ankle  and  am  go- 


ing back. 


Rory  and  Donald  stopped  abruptly. 
Alalcolm  and  Dan  shivered  and  paled. 

Big  Neil  got  up  and  started  back ; 
Alalcolm     and     Dan     stood     undecided ; 

"Coin'  back?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,"  said  Dan,  simply. 

Malcolm  hung  his  head,  then  they 
turned  and  followed  Big  Neil.  Rory 
and  Donald  trudged  on. 

Thus  they  parted  ;  the  three  men  made 
their  way  back  and  wondered,  though 
they  knew  not  why  they  wondered,  if 
they  would  ever  see  their  comrades  again. 
They  picked  up  Red  Alex,  and  the  sor- 
rv,  ragged,  dirty,  bloody  party  made  their 
way  slowdy  home. 

Three  weeks  passed  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Pat  or  Big  Neil  McAskill ; 
nothing  was  heard  of  Rory  or  Donald 
McLeod.  A  relief  expedition  set  out. 
half  hoping  to  find  the  Diamond  Brook, 
but  found  nothing.  In  the  winter  men 
tried  again,  but  nothing  met  the  eye  but 
a  dreary,  desolate  waste. 

Everv  night,  through  the  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  INIaggie  van  sat  by  her 
window  gazing  out  over  the  fields  and 
straining  her  eyes,  in  vain,  for  the  well 
remembered  stride  of  her  long  lost  lover. 

One  June  night  she  sighed  as  she 
thouofht  of  her  brother  and  manv  others, 
with  the  lure  still  smouldering  in  their 
breasts,  making  preparations  to  try  again 
for  the  Diamond  Brook. 


The  Land  of  the  Shamrock 

By  Marguerite  Evans 


TRADITION  has  it.  that  St.  Pat- 
rick, the  patron  saint  of  Ireland, 
was  by  birth  a  Scotchman.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  with  his  every 
recurrino^  birthday,  the  thousfhts  of  all 
men  and  women,  in  whose  veins  is  a  drop 
of  Irish  blood,  turn  to  the  land  of  the 
Shamrock  as  naturally  as  the  sunflower 
to  the  sun,  and  the  green  ribbon  floats  on 
every  breeze. 

Over  fifteen  centuries  ago,  St.  Pat- 
rick, standing  one  bright  morning  on 
Tara's  Hill,  plucked  a  little  shamrock  to 
symbolize  the  Trinity,  and  ever  since 
then,  Ireland  has  occupied  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  afifairs  of  the  world.  Amid 
the  smiles  of  prosperity,  and  the  frowns 
of  adversity,  the  ready  wit  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  has  been  proverbial ;  so 
too  has  been  her  lavish  hospitality,  and 
likewise,  her  improvidence. 

Althougs  to  Ireland  belong  some  of 
the  saddest  and  darkest  pages  of  history 
that  ever  were  written,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  "Little  Isle  of  the  Sea"  has 
furnished  the  world  with  a  large  share 
of  genius  and  talent,  and  heroism.  The 
military  genius  of  the  "Iron  Duke"  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  pre- 
sent day  heroes  of  South  Africa,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment,  ;the 
poetic  talent  of  Moore  and  Goldsmith 
has  made  them  loved  alike  by  old  and 
young,  while  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Ed- 
mund P>urke.  whose  famous  speech  in  tho 
English  House  of  Commons,  anent  the 
American  revolution :  "Were  I  an  Am- 
erican as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
single  foreign  troop  remained  in  my 
country,  I  would  never  throw  dow-n  my 
arms!  Never!  Never!  Never!"  rang 
in  the  ears  of  that  misguided  assembly 
for  many  a  day.  Had  the  Commons 
heeded  the  warniftg  thundered  at  them  bv 
the  eloquent  Irishman,  there  would,  in 
all  probability  be  today  no  flag  bearing 


the  stars  and  stripes,  no  American  eagle, 
but  a  universal  British  ensign  floating- 
over  the  wdiole  of  North  America. 

Among  the  commercial  kings  of  the 
present  century,  what  names  are  better 
known  than  those  of  A.  T.  Stewart  of 
New  York,  and  Timothy  Eaton  of  To- 
ronto, both  of  whom  were  Irishmen 
born  in  humble  circumstances?" 

Reading  by  the  lamp  of  history,  we 
find  that  the  Irish  race  was  a  civilized 
and  an  enlightened  people  when  the  most 
powerful  of  modern  nations  were  gro- 
velling in  caves,  untutored  savages  paint- 
ed in  barbarous  hues.  Even  before 
Charlemange,  the  famous  law  maker, 
dictated  law  to  Europe,  the  Irish  nation 
possessed  a  constitution  and  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  remarkable  alike  for 
justice  and  equity.  Before  the  earliest 
boundaries  of  Imperial  Rome  were  out- 
lined across  the  seven  hills,  the  Irish 
nation  w'as  famous  for  its  learning,  its 
genius,  and  its  civilization.  Back  fur- 
ther still,  until  history  is  lost  behind  a 
veil  of  legendary  lore,  the  voices  of  war- 
riors and  statesmen,  orators  and  poets, 
saints  and  scholars,  are  echoed  through 
the  caverns  of  Time. 

Even  the  architectural  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  tell  wdth  every  stone  of  their 
gray  ruins,  tales  of  a  gorgeous  past. 
Someone  has  said :  "Take  away  Ire- 
land's ruins,  and  you  take  away  her  tra- 
ditions, her  superstitions,  her  sentiment, 
and  her  history. 

Dunluce  Castle,  for  instance,  on  the 
North  Coast,  standing  on  the  way  from 
Port  Rush  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  strongholds 
in  Irelan'\  Three  sides  of  it  are  built 
on  basaltic  rock  and  its  front  entran'^e 
was  protected  in  ancient  days  by  a  deep, 
wide  moat.  Its  walls  are  of  solid  mason- 
ry sixteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  its  win- 
dows long,  narrow  slits  which  admitted 
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light  and  also  served  as  a  safe  place  for 
getting  a  shot  at  a  besieging  enemy. 

The  old  castle  seems  even  yet  to  be 
bristling  with  defence,  although  it  is  now 
onlv  occupied  by  bats  and  owls  and 
other  nocturnal  creatures — unless  one  ex- 
cepts of  course,  the  inevitable  ghost  and 
banshee  without  which  no  old  castle  was 
considered  properly  equipped.  The  ghost 
of  Dunluce,  is  a  slender  woman,  clad 
in  white,  who  leans  over  the  archway  and 
wrings  her  hands  ;  the  banshee  occupies 
an  upper  tower,  and  her  wails  rend  the 
air  for  miles  around. 

Tradition  has  it  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  hospitable,  but  improvident 
Irish  chieftain,  by  name  of  McQuillan, 
was  lord  of  it.  He  was  driven  out  by 
Sorley  Boy.  Then  Lord  Deputy  Perrot 
laid  siege  to  it.  The  warden,  a  young 
Scotchman,  refused  to  surrender,  and 
the  Deputy  seized  his  flocks  of  sheep  and 
fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  never 
ceased  to  harass  him  until  he  gave  up 
Dunluce  and  owned  himself  beaten.  A 
long  time  afterwards,  when  the  castle 
was  full  of  guests  and  merry  making  at 
its  height,  a  portion  of  the  foundation 
broke  away  carrying  a  part  of  the  castle 
into  the  sea.  A  number  of  lives  were 
lost  and  Dunluce  was  never  afterwards 
favored  as  a  residence  although  its  situ- 
ation is  most  romantic  and  delightful. 

From  a  historical  and  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  Ross  Castle  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  It  is  the  time- 
worn  fortress  of  their  ancient  chiefs  and 
its  presence  connects  the  history  of  man 
in  distant  times  with  the  objects  of 
eternal  natural  beauty  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  and  imparts  to  them  that  de- 
lightful romance,  which,  exquisite  as  they 
are.  they  would  otherwise  lack. 

But,  though  the  lands  of  the  O'Dono- 
hoes  have  passed  away  from  the  race, 
the  founder  still  retains  possession  of 
the  waters,  and,  though  dead  himself 
corporeally,  he  still  lives  and  governs 
spiritually  in  his  ancient  principality.  He 
appears  on  ]\Iay-day,  so  the  story  goes, 
on  a  milk-white  horse,  gliding  over  the 
glassy  lake  to  the  sound  of  unearthly 
music  and  attended  by  troops  of  spirits 
scattering   spring   flowers. 

Before  turning  from  the  castles  of  Ire- 


land, of  which  space  permits  the  men- 
tion of  only  a  few,  Blarney  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  so  dear  to  all  ro- 
mantic hearts  for  its  famous  kissing 
stone,  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  a 
grey,  bleak,  old  ruin  now,  although  in 
former  days  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
posing structure.  The  blarney  stone, 
the  great  attraction,  is  in  the  parapet 
wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  and 
the  individual  who  sought  to  gain  the 
"deluderin'  tongue"  which  comes  from 
kissing  it,  formerly  did  so  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  his  neck,  by  hanging  head 
downwards  over  space  while  his  friends 
clung  to  his  feet.  Now,  however,  a  row 
of  iron  spikes  has  been  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  battlements  above  the  stone 
and  the  pilgrim  to  this  shrine  of  elo- 
quence must  get  down  on  his  knees, 
or  lie  flat  on  the  stones,  bend  his  body 
at  the  waist,  and  thrust  his  head  and 
shoulders  down  about  three  feet  through 
a  square  opening  in  the  stones  opposite 
the  cornice,  and  in  this  position  turn  his 
neck  and  kiss  the  stone  from  under- 
neath, while  an  attendant  with  good  mus- 
cles stands  on  guard  to  catch  his  heels 
in  case  the  law  of  gravitation  shows  a 
tendency  to  drag  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  out  and  downwards. 

To  say  that  the  Irish  are  a  witty  peaple 
is  to  say  a  trite  thing,  for  everyone 
knows  that  they  have  the  ready  tongue. 
They  see  fun  in  everything,  they  make 
fun  of  everything.  Their  drollery  is  as 
proverbial  as  their  good-nature.  If  you 
want  to  be  entertained  get  an  Irishman 
started.  No  one  tells  a  story  like  him, 
no  one  has  his  laughter-making  powers 
— they  are  a  part  of  his  laughter-loving 
disposition.  His  wit  is  his  birthright. 
Thev  ready  reason,  the  fluent  excuse,  the 
quick  retort,  the  pretty  compliment,  are 
his.  He  can  talk  himself,  or  laugh  him- 
self out  of  all  kinds  of  scrapes. 

As  a  lover,  the  Irishman  is  irrisistible 
and  inimitable,  and.  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  his  sweetheart,  not  without 
cause,  gets  jealous,  he  admits  his  guilt 
and  tosses  her  an  appeasing  compliment 
in  the  same  breath. 

Irish  lover  (to  his  sweetheart,  who  has 
a  big  mouth)  :  "Is  it  jealous  ye  are  of 
Mollv  with  her  measely  little  mouth  ? 
Faix.  I  could  kiss  yours  three  toimes 
over,  and  niver  wance  in  the  same  place." 
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I*at  is  fund  of  liis  ■■iiiounlaiii  dew" 
as  evcr\niK'  knows,  aiul  the  story  is  tokl 
of  two  cliuiiis.  I 'at  and  .Mike,  who  were 
repeatedly,  hnt  nnavailingl\-  warned  b\ 
their  i^arish  priest  tliat  if  they  did  not 
sto]i  (h'inkini^",  some  terril:)le  evil  would 
surely  overtake  them.  At  last,  while 
drunk  as  usual,  ]\like.  one  dark  nie^ht, 
fell  over  an  emlxmkment  into  the  loch 
and   was  drowned. 

Seekin^c;'  to  ])oint  a  moral,  the  priest 
said : 

"Now,  Pat,  see  what  whiskey  has  done 
for  poor  Mike." 

"\\'hiskey.  yer  Riverance !"  replied 
Pat  indignantly,  "sure  as  long  as  poor 
Mike  stuck  to  the  whiskey  he  was  all 
right,  but  as  soon  as  he  took  to  the  water 
it  drowned  him." 

Ireland  was  for  long,  a  Xaboth's  vine- 
yard to  England  and  that  she  was  bit- 
terly oppressed  by  the  latter's  iron  hand, 
no    fair-minded    student   of   historv    will 


<leny.  What  Ireland's  fate  might  have 
been  had  England's  aggressiveness  been 
able,  a  few  centuries  earlier,  to  find  an 
outlet  in  America,  is  a  matter  for  specu- 
lation. 

The  fact  that  the  descendants  ot  ori- 
ginal Irish  land-owners,  although  now 
far  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
l^rosperous  in  the  lands  of  their  adop- 
tion, still  hate,  with  a  fierce  intensity  the 
name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  their  hatred  is  not  without 
cause. 

As  a  nation,  Ireland  from  being  in 
the  advance  guard  is  now,  far,  far,  in 
the  rear,  and  why?  Surely  because  the 
energies  of  her  people  have  ever  been 
sapped   by   internal    strife. 

Whether  she  is  now  fit  for  the  much 
desired  boon  of  Home  Rule  is  very 
doubtful.  A  child  which  has  been  alter- 
nately whipped  and  coaxed  into  subjec- 
tion, is  as  a  rule,  rather  a  sorry  object 
if  left  to  its  own  devices. 


An  Easter  Song 


Over  the  way,  where  the  branches  swing 

And   the   bluebirds   are   chanting   their  matins — 

There's  a  host  of  gay  catkins  in  bonnets  of  white — 

And   soft   rustling   gowns   of   gray   satins. 

They  smile  on  their  little  brown  thrones  so  sweet 

While  a  bold  robin  flaunts  his   red  vest. 

And  the  pale  silver  wraith  of  a  winter-kissed  cloud 

Sails   away   towards   the   pink-tinted   W>st. 

These  fair  pussy-willows, — what  song  do  they  sing — 

As   they   smile   at   me   over  the   way. 

Ah!  Listen, — I  hear  them: — "Rejoice  it  is  Spring, — 

An'l    we    wish    you    a    glad    Easter    Day!" 

— Agne.s    Lockhart    Hughes 


By  Order  of  Peter  the  Great 

By  Beth  Porter  Sherwood 


I  TELL    you    Russia    is    not    the    only 
country  where  there  is  injustice  and 
oppression,    and    where    the    upper 
classes  so  called,   do  about  as  they 
like  and  the  poor  suffer  beyond  all  con- 
science." 

There  was  a  savage  gleam  in  the  eyes 
of  the  dark  browed  man,  as  he  muttered 
the  words  that  made  Tommy  Armstrong 
shrink  close  to  the  wall  as  he  waited  for 
the  man  and  his  companion  to  descend 
the  stairs ;  and,  though  he  felt  a  posi- 
tive dislike  for  the  speaker,  he  heartily 
endorsed  his  sentiment.  Why  he,  with 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  his  nine- 
teen years  had  observed  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  himself. 

He  went  on  up  to  his  room  and  the 
first  thing  he  saw  on  entering  was  an 
envelope  which  had  been  thrust  beneath 
the  door.  He  picked  it  up,  tore  it  open 
and  almost  dropped  it  at  sight  of  the 
Toughlv  drawn  death's  head  which  orna- 
mented the  top  of  the  single  sheet  of 
paper. 

He  read  the  few  written  lines  and  he 
felt  that  every  hair  upon  his  head  must 
be  slowly  but  surely  assuming  an  up- 
right position  as  he  took  in  their  full 
significance.  "J-  K.'s  got  to  be  done 
for.  He's  getting  too  high  and  mighty. 
Its  up  to  you  as  one  of  the  F.P.C.  For 
particulars,  consult   Peter  the  Great." 

"Good  Lord !  It's  that  black  anarchist 
that  just  went  down  stairs,"  spluttered 
Tommy. 

"J-  K.'s  got  to  be  done  for !  Let  him 
do  for  him  himself  then  and  be  hanged 
to  him.  'Consult  Peter  the  Great.'  Peter 
the  Great !  Why,  he  went  out  of  busi- 
ness vears  ago  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. ''One  of  the  F.P.C.'  What  in  thun- 
der is  that?" 

He  did  not  ask  himself  who  J-  K.  was. 
He  knew  only  too  well.  He  had  heard 
too   much   of    L   K.'s   severitv   to   doubt 


for  a  moment  that  it  was  the  intolerant, 
domineering  and  unreasonably  harsh 
Judge  Knox.  More  than  one  man  had 
been  known  to  threaten  to  get  even  with 
him  for  the  severe  sentences  he  pro- 
nounced for  every  trifling  offence. 

Tommy  himself  had  no  liking  for  him. 
He  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  him 
for,  when  he  was  in  town,  he  had  rooms 
in  this  verv  hotel ;  and  his  daughter  and 
her  friend  Miss  Robbins  were  in  the 
house  now. 

He  read  the  note  again  and  from  the 
far  off  recesses  of  his  memory  came  the 
recollection  of  a  visit  to  the  great  tur- 
bulent city,  and  of  some  sort  of  mock- 
order  his  cousin  had  persuaded  him  to 
join,  and  of  the  sport  they  had  had  ;  and 
as  a  companion  to  it  came  another  me- 
mory :  that  of  a  warning  spoken,  as  he 
had  thought  in  jest,  by  an  old  friend. 
"Take  care  what  you  go  into,  Timmy." 
he  had  said  ;  "it's  a  whole  lot  easier  get- 
ting into  a  scrape  than  it  is  getting  out, 
sometimes." 

Flad  he  joined  some  sort  of  a  society 
that  had  a  right  to  demand  such  things 
of  him  ?"  And  there  was  a  black  beast 
there  like  the  one  that  just  went  down 
stairs,"  groaned  Tommy. 

He  heard  Billy  Purchill,  his  particular 
chum,  come  tearing  along  the  hall  and 
he  crammed  the  note  into  his  pocket. 

"Neither  Billy  nor  any  other  mortal 
man  shall  know  I  ever  got  such  a  thing, 
ril  be  hanged  first,"  he  declared  tragic- 
allv.  as  Biilv  clattered  into  the  room. 

"Here,  now."  warned  Billy.  "It's  a 
hustle  ^'ou'll  have  to  get  on ;  for  our 
friend  Harry  has  had  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  his  chauffeur  and  it's  a  bit 
of  a  temper  he's  in  about  having  to 
drive  :  besides  being  in  a  mighty  hurry." 

"I'll  be  readv  in  a  minute,"  answered 
Tommy,  hurrying  desperately  to  make 
up  for  lost  time. 
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He  bad  anticipated  so  much  pleasure 
from  the  excursion  into  the  countrv  with 
its  birds  and  tlowers,  its  green  fields  and 
its  wide  expanse  of  blue  sky  with  its 
floating'  fleecy  clouds ;  and  now  this  de- 
testable comnninication  bade  fair  to  spoil 
it  all. 

As  they  passed  the  open  door  of  the 
sitting-room  on  the  floor  below  Miss 
Robbins.  who  was  arranging  flowers  in  a 
bowl,  looked  up  and  greeted  them  cor- 
dially. 

"Aren't  my  roses  lovely?"  she  said. 

"Faith,  and  they  are,"  assented  Billy, 
heartily. 

Followed  by  Tommy  he  entered  the 
room  and  both  received  a  stiff  nod  of 
recognition  from  Miss  Knox. 

"And  haven't  they  the  most  delicious 
perfume,"  continued  Miss  Robbins,  hold- 
ing the  flowers  towards  Billy. 

"Begorra,"  said  Billy,  inhaling  deeply, 
"but  they're  nearly  as  sweet  as  their 
owner.     Aren't  they.  Tommy?" 

He  passed  the  bowl  to  Tommy  as  he 
spoke  and,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
tipped  it  slightly,  spilling  the  water  over 
Tommy's  hands. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Tommy,  it's  awk- 
ward I  am,  sure  enovigh  ! 

Considerably  vexed  Tommy  drew  out 
his  handkerchief  with  a  little  impatient 
jerk,  bringing  with  it  a  number  of  let- 
ters and  papers  which  fluttered  to  the 
floor  like  gigantic  snowflakes. 

"Uh,  um.  Just  see  that,  will  you  ?" 
commented  Billy.  "Love  letters ;  every 
one  of  them.  Ah,  Tommy,  me  boy,  it's 
a  great  trial  ye  are  to  me." 

Blushing  hotly.  Tommy  gathered  up 
his  scattered  missives  and  the  boys  took 
their  leave. 

Making  a  mighty  effort,  for  a  wdiile. 
Tommy  was  as  gay  as  his  companions, 
but  always  the  memory  of  that  wretched 
epistle  lay  like  an  incubus  upon  his 
spirits. 

Left  to  himself  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  wayside  inn  where  they  stopped  for 
supper.  Tommy  determined  to  read  the 
letter  again.  Perhaps  by  some  means  he 
might  discover  a  clue.  He  drew  the 
papers  from  his  pocket  and  the  blood 
rushed  in  a  torrent  to  his  head  as  he 
discovered  that  that  particular  one  was 
not  there.     Hurriedly,  then  deliberateh', 


he  searched,  but  {<>  no  purpose.     It  was 
gone. 

"T  must  have  missed  it  when  I  gath- 
ered up  the  others.  Oh,  how  could  I 
have  been  so  careless?" 

His  heart  almost  stopped  beating  at  the 
thought  that  Miss  Knox  herself  might 
get  hold  of  it.  In  his  haste  he  had 
torn  the  envelope  from  end  to  end,  there- 
fore anyone  might  see  its  contents  inno- 
cently enough. 

Leaving  his  companions  when  they  re- 
turned to  town  Tommy  hastened  home 
and  to  his  great  relief  found  the  sitting- 
room  empty.  He  entered  cautiously  and 
took  a  hurried  survey  of  the  apartment ; 
then  he  peered  under  every  article  of 
furniture  the  room  contained.  The  thing 
he  sought  was  not  there.  Approaching 
a  window  the  sound  of  voices  on  the 
verandah  drew  his  attention.  Involun- 
tarily he  paused  and  heard  Miss  Knox 
say :  "I  shall  give  it  to  my  father  when 
he  returns  on  Monday.  He'll  know  how 
to  deal  with  him ;  but  I  never  would 
have  thought  that  of  him.  w^ould  you?" 

"No,  indeed.  He  always  seemed  so 
upright  and  honourable,"  replied  Miss 
Robbins. 

Tommy's  heart  stood  still.  Then  Miss 
Knox  had  found  it.  Visions  of  himself 
a  prisoner,  being  tried  for  plots  and  con- 
spiracies arose  before  him.  He  recalled 
the  case  of  young  Spriggs  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  State's  Prison  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  a  letter,  less  incriminating  than 
this.  Judge  Knox  would  return  on  Mon- 
day, day  after  tomorrow;,  therefore  be- 
fore Monday  he  must  regain  possession 
of  that  letter  or  take  the  consequences. 

He  went  off  by  himself  to  plan  some 
course  of  action.  There  was  no  doubt 
Miss  Knox  had  that  letter  in  her  private 
sitting-room.  Therefore,  by  some  means 
he  must  gain  access  to  that  room. 

"I  believe."  he  reflected,  "that  I  could 
make  up  pretty  well  as  a  woman.  Then 
I  could  get  her  to  look  over  the  pros- 
pectus of  that  book  I  got  the  other  day 
and  doubtless  by  some  means  get  that 
letter. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  he  was  now  on 
the  right  track,  he  prociired  from  a 
closet  some  woman's  garments,  donned 
them,  and  viewed  himself  in  his  mirror. 
"Heavenly  Betsy,"  he  ejaculated,  "I  may 
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be  divinely  tall,  but  I  certainly  am  not 
divinely  fair." 

Narrowly  escaping  detection  he  re- 
turned the  garments  and  was  going  back 
to  his  room  when  the  sound  of  Billy's 
voice  warned  him  of  that  young  man's 
approach. 

"If  Billy  was  my  own  twin  brother  I 
should  not  want  to  see  him  now.  So 
I'll  light  out  while  I  have  the  chance." 
So  while  Billy  entered  at  one  door.  Tom- 
my escaped  by  another. 

The  next  day  Tommy  persistently 
haunted  the  hall  into  which  Aliss  Knox's 
room  opened.  He  even  tried  the  lock 
with  diverse  keys  when  she  was  absent ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  he  realized 
the  near  approach  of  Monday  aAd  Judge 
Knox  he  became  possessed  of  a  sort  of 
frenzy  in  his  determination  to  enter  that 
room. 

At  length  late  in  the  day  his  chance 
came. 

For  some  time  the  murmur  of  voices 
had  come  from  Miss  Knox's  room  ;  then 
the  door  opened  and  a  number  of  girls 
came  out  and  went  down  stairs.  Now 
was  the  time,  and,  feeling  a  good  deal 
hke  a  criminal.  Tommy  stole  into  the 
room  ;  but  he  had  no  more  than  accom- 
plished this  when  he  heard  the  whole 
party  coming  back.  What  should  he  do  ? 
If  he  left  the  room  now  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  seen. 

There  was  no  closet  in  which  to  hide  ; 
but  there  was  a  couch  the  cover  of  which 
hung  nearly  to  the  floor.  There  was  no 
other  way  and  he  flung  himself,  face 
downward,  upon  the  floor  and  wriggled 
under  it  just  as  the  girls  entered  the 
room. 

He   heard,   as   in   a   dream,   their   gay 
chat   and   laughter ;   then  they   spoke   of 
a    friend    confined    to    the    house    by    a 
sprained  ankle,  and  they  agreed  to  visit 
j      her. 

}  Tomm}-    fervently   hoped    they   would 

1  go  before  he  died  from  the  combined 
effects  of  smothering  and  his  cramped 
position.  But  to  his  dismay  he  heard 
the  patter  of  little  feet,  a  suspicious 
sniff  and  a  smothered  growl  in  his  very 
ear. 

A  small  dog  had  accompanied  one  of 
the  girls  and,  making  a  tour  of  investi- 
gation, had  discovered  Tommy.     Tommy 


did  not  approve  of  dogs  btu  of  all  dogs 
this  was  certainly  the  most  offensive  of 
any  he  had  ever  met. 

He  felt  it  was  all  up  with  him  when 
one  of  the  girls  called,  "Come  Fido. 
What  are  you  making  such  a  fuss  about? 
Of  course  she  would  come  over  to  see 
what  so  much  disturbed  the  petted  Fido, 

and   then .     Tommy's  brain  fairly 

reeled  as  he  thought  of  the  ignominy  of 
his  position  and  imagined  the  girl's  hor- 
rified looks  when  he  should  finally  be 
forced  to  come  out. 

"Come  Fido,  that's  a  good  boy,"  coax- 
ed Fido's  owner. 

"I  suppose  he's  worrying  that  old  rag 
doll  I  shoved  under  the  couch,"  said  Miss 
Knox. 

"Old  rag  doll,  indeed,"  groaned  Tom- 
my inwardly.  "I  wish  he  were.  I  wish 
I  was  an  old  rag  doll.  I'd  give  a  good 
deal  to  be  able  to  turn  myself  into  one 
just  now." 

"Here  Fido.  You've  just  got  to  come." 
There  was  a  rush  across  the  room  in 
Fido's  direction  and  Tommy  held  his 
breath  ;  but  the  girl  stopped,  grasped  the 
dog  firmly  and,  vigorously  protesting,  he 
was  borne  away. 

Tommy  breathed  again. 

"Girls,"  said  a  clear  young  voice,  "my 
new  shoes  hurt  my  feet  and  I'll  stay 
here  till  you  come  back.'' 

"All  right,"  was  the  reply  and  again 
the  girls  departed. 

"O  dear,"  groaned  Tommy,  "I'll  either 
have  to  lie  here  for  hours  or  crawl  out 
and  frighten  that  girl  into  fits." 

"Fanny,  wait.  You've  left  that  book 
you  intended  to  take  to  Kate.  I'll  bring 
It  to  you." 

It  was  the  girl  who  had  staved  be- 
hind who  was  speaking  and  Tommy 
heard  her  leave  the  room  and  run  down 
stairs. 

Now  was  the  time  and  Tommy 
dragged  himself  out  of  his  hiding  pjacc 
as  speedily  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. 

Near  the  door  stood  a  table  and  upon 
it  a  letter,  the  one  he  was  in  quest  of, 
of  course.  He  snatched  it  up  as  he  ran 
and  in  another  moment  was  in  his  own 
room. 

He  tore  the  letter  from  its  envelope 
and  saw  to  his  dismay  that  it  was  not 
the  one  he  was   in   search   of  after  all. 
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bill  an  iiuilatii  111  lo  Miss  Knox  fnun  a 
youii!^-  man,  win  mi  Toiiinn-  knew,  to  at- 
tend a  (l(uil)ttnl  ])lay  witli  him. 

■' TIk'  I'acl !"  muttered  Tommv. 

riieii  lie  noted  that  the  date  was  of 
the  previous  afternoon.  Was  it  that 
Miss  Knox  and  Miss  l\ol)hins  had  been 
talkine^  about?  Where  tlien  was  the 
damai^in^;-  epistle  adch-cssed  to  him? 

He  had  no  time  to  ]")ursue  the  ques- 
tion further  for  l!illv  descended  upon 
liim  in  liis  usual  impetuous  fashion. 

"Ilave  you  q-one  into  retirement,  Tom- 
my?    I've  hardly  seen  you  today." 

"I — I  haven't  felt  very  well,"  stam- 
mered Tommy. 

"And  you  ought  to  have  come  out  last 
night.  \\'e  came  around  for  you  but  you 
were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"What  was  going  on?"  asked  Tommy 
indifferentlv. 

"Oh,  we  were  putting  Big  Jerry 
through  his  paces." 

"Who?"  Tommy  was  startled  into 
some  show  of  interest. 

"Big  Jerry  Kelly.  He's  been  playing 
the  Autocrat  a  good  deal  lately  among 
the  boys  in  the  shop  and  he  put  little 
Tim  Murphy  ofif  his  job  altogether  and 
he  with  a  sick  mother,  so  we  just  sent 


word  around  to  the  hair  i'lays  and  we 
gave  Mr.  Jerry  to  understand  he'd  better 
keep  his  place.  Why  didn't  \ou  come 
around?     Russell  says  he  sent  you  wor  1. 

"Russell,"  repeated  Tommy,  in  a  sort 
of  maze. 

"Ves,  little  Pete  Russel.  We  call  him 
Peter  the  Great.  You  joined  our  h'air 
Plav  Club,  didn't  you?" 

"f  believe  you  asked  me  to  join  some 
kind  of  a  club  but  I  forgot  all  about  it." 

Billy  threw  himself  down  full  length 
upon  the  couch ;  then  suddenl\-  sat  up 
and  began  vigorously  shaking  u])  the  pil- 
lows. 

"Here."  he  said,  "this  is  what  makes 
them  all  go  in  lumps."  He  dragged 
forth  a  garment,  rolled  it  onto  a  ball 
and  flung  it  at  Tommy. 

"W'hv  don't  you  hang  up  your  coats 
instead  of  leaving  them  "round  like 
that?'"  he  asked. 

With  a  dim  recollection  of  having 
thrown  the  coat  there  in  his  haste  the 
(lav  before.  Tommy  caught  it,  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  pocket  and  drew  out  the 
communication  of  "Peter  the  Great." 

He  stared  at  it  for  a  full  minute,  then 
tore  it  into  fragments  and  drooped  it 
into  the  waste  basket. 


The  Peak  of  Terror 

By  E.  Elliot  Stock 

"So  we  must  keep  apart, 

You  there,  I  here. 

With  just  the  door  ajar 

That  oceans  are." 


G(~)OD  Heavens,  Jim  !     Read  this," 
and    a    newspaper    was    pitched 
across    my    over-late    hreakfast, 
upsetting  a  half  demolished  egg 
and  scattering  the  toast  broadcast.     "It 
can't  be  true.     It  must  be  a  misprint." 

"You  look  rather  like  one  yourself, 
old  chap,"  I  replied  irritably.  "For 
goodness  sake  leave  Providence  alone, 
and  shut  that  door.  What  in  the  name 
of  all  surprises  are  you  looking  so  scared 
about?" 

"Chattris  !  Read  man  !" 
That  name,  and  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour's scared  face,  both  sounded  a  note 
of  dire  calamity,  which  became  only  too 
apparent  when  the  great  staring  headline 
I  went  in  search  of  caught  my  eye. 

A  FATAL  ALPINE  ACCIDENT  IN 
THE  OBERLAND 
A  London  Barrister  Missing 
Berne,  June  27th. 
"The  Alpine  death-roll  has  this  year 
been  added  to  much  earlier  than  usual. 
From  reports  that  have  come  to  hand 
from  Grindelwald,  it  appears  that  a  party 
of  two,  Mr.  John  W.  Chattris,  barrister 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  the 
j  guide,  Peter  Brussi,  of  ^lurren,  were  on 
{  the  2ist  attempting  the  ascent  of  one  of 
i  the  many  peaks  surrounding  the  Lau- 
I  teraar  Firn  from  the  Gleckstein  Hotel — 
it  is  thought  by  local  guides  to  have  been 
the  Berglistock  ;  but  their  continued  ab- 
sence caused  some  anxietv  in  the  village 
owing  to  the  bad  weather  that  had  sud- 
denly intervened.  On  the  24th  inst.,  a 
'  search  partv  of  some  dozen  guides  and 
porters  was  organized  by  the  proprietor 


of  the  Gleckstein,  Herr  Broos,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  18  hours  of  hazardous 
work  upon  the  Ober  Grindelwald  glacier 
and  Lauteraar  Firn  that  the  mangled 
bodv  of  the  guide  Brussi  was  discovered, 
half  buried  in  freshly  fallen  snow,  a  great 
distance  out  upon  the  ice  of  the  latter 
glacier.  So  far  the  relief  party  has  fail- 
ed to  find  the  body  of  Air.  Chattris,  or 
ascertain  upon  what  peak,  or  in  what 
manner,  the  two  unfortunate  men  met 
their  death.  This  distressing  incident  is 
wrapped  in  mystery  which  will  in  all  pro- 
babilitv  never  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 
—Renter." 

The  blow  had  fallen  with  such  strength 
and  swiftness  that  for  the  moment  I  sat 
beneath  it  completely  stunned. 

Poor  old  Jack !  So  this  was  to  be  the 
end  of  it  all.  The  end  of  a  life  men  of 
his  year  had  prophesied  would  reach  the 
topmost  rung.  From  our  earliest  years 
we  had  been  inseparables,  he  and  I.  To- 
gether at  Harrow,  sharing  triumphs  and 
failures  in  form-room  and  on  playing 
field,  and  later  at  Oxford  where  I  had 
tramped  stolidly  in  the  wake  of  this  my 
Jonathan,  dazled  by  the  ease  with  which 
all  things  came  to  him.  Right  before 
me  stood  the  door  of  the  chambers^  we 
now  shared,  and  through  which  he  had 
passed  with  the  joy  of  life  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  parting  injunction,  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  to  join  him  quickly  before  he 
had  "knocked  the  tops  ofif  all  the  peaks." 
And  in  a  corner  opposite  stood  a  melan- 
choly reminder,  an  old  Swiss  ice-axe. 
abandoned  at  the  last  minute  for  one  of 
longer  haft  and  blunter  pick. 

Only  a  short  week  before,  and  in  this 
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\cry  rocun,  \vc  had  hatched  t()<;ctlier  a 
colossal  climbing  ])rogramnK'  among  the 
r.cnicsc  Al])s,  in  which  I  was  to  have 
joined  him  hui  a  few  da\s  later,  and 
now ! 

"Bnt,  Jim.  it  can't  be  true,"  Biirlison 
nnittered  again  in  a  scared  tone.  "Why, 
I'd  back  Jack  Chattris  on  ice  or  rock 
against  any  guide  that  breathes." 

"So  would  I.  old  chap,"  I  replied  dul- 
ly, "but  you  forget  the  weather.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  sudden  change, 
and  something  pretty  bad  haj^pened  we 
shall  never  get  the  rights  of." 

"But  the  Berglistock,  it's  a  potty  little 
peak." 

"Maybe,  but  how  do  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  he  was  upon  it  ?  In  any  case, 
I  start  for  Grindelwald  tonight,  instead 
of  the  3rd,  and  unless  he's  in  a  crevasse 
or  high  up  on  the  rocks,  I'll  find  him,  if 
I  quarter  the  glaciers  for  a  w^eek.  Are 
you  coming?" 

"It's  a  mystery,  Hernn,  a  terrible  mys- 
tery. And  how  foolish  !  One  guide — 
the  avalanches — the  weather,  bad  for 
weeks.  But  you  know,  and  the  Herr 
here  knows.  You  are  not  children.  Then, 
Brussi,  young — just  obtained  his  book — 
and  now  his  widow-mother  weeps  for 
her.  one.  .  Schrecklich,..  schrecklich !" 
And  old  Herr  Broos  punctuated  his 
points  \vith  the  stem  of  his  great  china 
pipe,  whilst  Burlison  and  I  sat  at  atten- 
tion with  our  feet  propped  against  the 
stove  in  his  little  inner  office. 

"And  the  peak  they  fell  from.  Herr 
Broos,  is  that  still  unknown?"   I  asked. 

"Thev  can  tell  nothing,  for  there  is 
much  fresh  snow.  Ihit  what  matters 
the  peak,  thev  are  both  gone.  It  is  ter- 
rible !" 

W^ith  a  hopeless  gesture  of  the  hands 
the  old  man  lapsed  into  a  smoke-wreath- 
ed silence,  sunk  deep  in  his  great  arm- 
chair. 

This  old  proprietor  had  a  great  affec- 
tion for  his  English  climbing  guests.  He 
had  been  a  great  and  keen  scrambler  in 
his  day,  and  understood  to  the  full  each 
success  and  failure,  joy  and  disappoint- 
ment, these  snowy  summits — his  summits 
— dole  out  to  these  lusty  children  of  an- 
other race  who  follow  so  closely  in  his 
footsteps  for  the  pure  sport  of  it. 

The  early  morning  following  our  ar- 


rival in  Cirindelwahl  treated  us  to  a 
warm  drizzle,  hiding  the  summits  of  both 
the  Wetterhorn  anrl  Eiger  in  a  damp, 
white  pall,  and  accentuating  the  depres- 
sion that  already  sat  heavily  upon  the 
village.  But  Hans  Bernet — an  old  friend 
upon  many  a  former  climb — was  waiting 
for  me  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  veran- 
dah, with  a  strong  porter  of  his  own 
experienced  choice,  and  even  the  mel- 
ancholy occasion  could  not  keep  the  grin 
of  welcome  from  his  weather-scarred 
face. 

"There  will  be  much  snow  above. 
Herr,  and  it  is  not  good  on  the  glaciers 
yet.  I  know,  for  I  was  up  there  with  the 
others,  and  Brussi,"  his  voice  sank,  "we 
trod  upon  him  before  we  knew." 

"Neither  the  conditions,  nor  our  er- 
rand, bear  much  thinking  about,  Hans," 
I  replied,  "so  come  along,  let's  get  it 
over." 

"Dann  Vorwarts !"  Hans  looked  some- 
thing less  than  convinced,  but  threw  the 
coil  of  Alpine  rope  over  his  protesting 
shoulders,  and  led  our  dejected  little 
party  out  into  the  rain. 

The  days  that  followed  were  a  suc- 
cession of  hopeless  and  ever-recurring 
nightmares.  Alternately  frozen  or  sun- 
baked, we  struggled  round  the  edges  of 
erreat  8:laciers,  buried  to  the  knees  in  the 
fleecv  smother,  or  took  to  the  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  peaks,  each  moment  ex- 
pecting to  come  upon  the  gruesome  end 
to  our  search.  Each  little  couloir,  each 
bunch  of  loose  rock,  gaping  bergschund, 
or  shallow  sea-green  crevasse,  might 
have  its  tale  to  tell.  But  the  tale  was  not 
told  here. 

One  sweltering  noon,  three  days  after 
the  commencement  of  our  search,  we  sat 
about  perched  high  upon  the  rocks  of 
■the  Lauteraar  Sattel  with  the  glistening 
stretches  of  the  Grindelwald  glacier  be- 
low, and  naught  of  life  about  us  but  the 
occasional  passage  of  a  solitary,  hungry- 
looking  raven.  Hans  had  tramped  all 
that  morning,  moody  and  taciturn,  at  the 
head  of  the  rope,  and  he  and  I  now  sat 
upon  a  little  ledge  of  rock  apart  from  the 
rest,  a  couple  of  dismal  sphinxes.  We 
had  both  something  to  tell,  but  both 
were  ashamed  of  the  telling.  At  last  as 
he  reached  over  to  take  the  wine-skin 
from    which    I    had    been    drinking,    he 
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spoke,  and  in  a  shamefaced,  almost  in- 
audible  whisper  : 

"He  is  near  us,  I  can  feel  it.  But 
where.  Herr,  Gott,  he  alone  knows." 

"So  you  have  felt  it,  too,  Hans,"  I  re- 
plied quietly.  "Yes !  he  is  somewhere 
close  at  hand.  I  have  felt  his  presence 
about  us  all  the  morning.  Once,  as  we 
crossed  that  steep  couloir  at  the  base  of 
the  Schreckhorn,  and  just  at  dawn,  I 
thought  I  saw  him.  My  wretched 
nerves,  I  suppose,  or  an  image  of  the 
mind.  He  seemed  to  stand  in  the  snow 
at  its  head,  with  the  mist  swirling  about 
him,  gazing  straight  out  across  the  gla- 
cier. I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  again, 
but  there  was  nothing — nothing  but  the 
mist." 

"It  was  the  Schreckhorn.  then.  Ach ! 
I  knew  it.  But  they  laughed  at  me  down 
there."  And  Hans'  glance  wandered 
along  the  ridge  upon  which  we  sat.  fol- 
lowing the  long  white  edge  that  buries 
itself  far  up  in  the  great  cliffs  of  the 
Grosser  Schreckhorn  itself. 

"He  is  up  there  on  the  rocks,  and  a 
better  climber  than  I  am.  Why  did  he 
fall  ?  Soon,  before  the  weather  changes, 
I  make  the  ascent  to  see.  Will  vou  come, 
Herr?" 

I  am  not  by  way  of  being  more  im- 
aginative or  emotional  than  most  young 
Englishmen,  but  that  dawn-vision,  if 
such  it  were,  had  shaken  me  consider- 
ably, and  Hans'  calm  belief  in  its  real- 
ity brought  a  still  greater  ronfusion  to 
a  mind  that  had  already  had  its  fill  of 
tension.  To  have  even  hinted  mv  half 
formed  beliefs  to  the  matter-of-fact  and 
fagged-out  Burlison.  would  have  been  to 
draw  from  him  a  jaded  ridicule  T  felt 
I  could  very  well  do  without.  Hans. 
I  knew,  would  keep  a  stony  silence  even 
with  his  own  kind,  and  I  loafed  away 
upon  the  rocks  in  a  maze  of  won'^^ering 
doubt,  leaving  him  to  pack  the  rue-sacs, 
and  manufacture  solid  reasons  for  a  re- 
treat to  the  valley  there  and  then. 

That  evening  we  were  again  in  Grin- 
delwald  tasting  the  sweet  of  abandoned 
civilisation.  Burlison  in  his  untrained 
condition  had  suffered  considerablv  dur- 
ing these  last  days,  and  retired  swift- 
ly to  bath  and  bed  with  blisters  that 
would  give  him  a  painful  and  busy  week. 
But  table  d'hote  over,  I  took  mv  loaded 
pipe    to    Herr    Broos'    little    office,    and 


found  the  old  man.  buried  as  usual  in 
his  great  armchair,  expecting  me. 

"That  chair  there,  and  the  coffee — so ! 
Now  tell  me  all." 

And  I  told  him  the  tale  of  our  wan- 
derings, omitting  no  detail,  whilst  he 
listened  without  comment  to  is  end. 

"This  has  Hans  also  told  me,"  said 
the  old  man  gravely,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, "for  he  has  been  here.  But  for 
you  who  come  from  the  great  cities  it 
is  hard  to  believe.  We  who  live  always 
among  the  mountains  are  a  simple  folk, 
and  I  have  known  it  often.  Those  who 
greatly  love.  The  little  children.  The 
God's  afflicted,"  and  the  old  man  tapped 
his  forehead,  "these  have  it — the  second- 
sight.  And  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
you  go  to  seek  it  with  Hans  ?  Goot ! 
I  think  you  will  find  it.  but  beware  of 
the  weather." 

Two  days  later,  and  at  much  the  same 
hour,  I  sat  in  the  doorway  of  the 
Schwartzegg  Club  hut.  perched  at  the 
edge  of  its  little  peninsula  of  rock,  5,000 
feet  above  the  valley  watching  the  last  of 
an  angry  sunset  die  behind  the  ice-cone 
of  the  Grunhorn.  whilst  Hans  patiently 
chopped  a  short  log  into  splinters  for 
the  heating  of  our  evening  soup.  We 
had  slipped  out  of  Grindelwald  quietly 
in  the  early  hours,  leaving  our  crippled 
third  man  to  snore  peacefully  above,  and 
discover  my  vacant  place  at  breakfast  at 
his  leisure.  This  expedition  concerned 
Hans  and  myself  alone,  and  the  presence 
of  another  would  have  been  irksome 
to  both  of  us. 

To  Hans  poor  Chattris'  death  seemed 
a  far  less  grievous  fact  than  any  doubt 
that  might  be  thrown  upon  his  Alpine 
skill   bv   reason  of  it. 

In  the  days  before  Chattris  had  taken 
to  more  or  less  guicleless  climbing.  Hans 
hafl  been  his  constant  companion,  and  a 
great  friendship  and  mutual  admiration 
for  their  respective  talents,  had  grown 
between  the  two  men.  This  expedition 
was  therefore  nothing  less  than  a  pil- 
grimage of  vindication  in  Hans'  eyes, 
and  something  of  his  quiet  enthusiasm 
in  the  quest  had  infected  me  also. 

Sleep  at  this  altitude  is  always  a  very 
fickle  goddess,  and  woo  her  ever  so  wise- 
Iv  I  have  never  been  able  to  succeed  in 
more  than  a  fitful  doze  in  Alpine  huts. 
To  one  used  to  sheets,  blankets  are  rather 
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sniotlicring',  and  straw  has  a  wakeful 
lial)it  of  crackliiiL:  without  uioveuicnt. 
Ihu  I  ha\c  one  doubtful  "'ift — which 
has  earned  me  the  title  of  "The  ("hrou- 
oiueter""  auiouir  cliiubin_<T  friends — that  of 
wakinii'  at  a  iriveu  hour.  Hans  had  de- 
cided  to  start  at  2  o'clock  in  order  to 
give  the  snow  in  the  couloirs  the  benefit 
of  a  frosty  crust,  and  1  had  dozed  ofT  at 
last,  lulled  l)y  the  tinkle  of  the  dyins: 
wood-fire  in  the  stove,  and  the  g'eutle 
souo"hing-  of  the  wind  round  the  hut. 

\\'e  had  been  sleeping  perhaps  two 
hours  when  I  seemed  to  wake  suddenlv 
like  a  drowsy  terrier,  without  shock  or 
sound,  to  full  consciousness. 

Someone,  or  something,  I  felt,  was 
was  moving  abroad.  Hans  had  certain- 
Iv  not  shifted  from  his  curled  up  posi- 
tion in  the  biuik.  The  spare  blankets 
we  had  not  dried  in  the  sun  hung  damp- 
ly from  the  central  roof-beam,  and  the 
fire  had  gone  out,  leaving  a  feeling  of 
chill  clamminess  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  little  interior,  whilst  the  silence 
seemed  almost  material.  From  the  blan- 
kets mv  glance  wandered  to  the  unshut- 
tered  window,  through  wdiich  a  fitful 
moon  was  shining,  and  every  nerve  in 
me  seemed  to  taughten  on  the  instant. 
There  at  the  edge  of  the  little  rock  plat- 
form, and  right  in  the  path  of  the  moon, 
stood  Jack  Thattris.  His  back  was  turn- 
ed to  the  glacier,  and  his  eves  seemed 
to  search  the  lower  couloirs  of  the 
Schreckhorn  before  him.  I  strove  to 
shout  his  name,  but  some  power  gripped 
me  and  I  lay  without  power  of  sound  or 
motion,  forced  to  watch  the  figure  walk 
slowly  from  mv  field  of  vision  framed 
bv  the  window,  up  the  rocky  slope  in  the 
rear  of  the  cabane,  wdth  never  a  sound 
of  misplaced  pebble  or  nail,  or  rock. 

"The  'Chronometer'  no  longer.  Herr. 
it  is  past  the  hour !" 

I  pushed  my  head  out  of  the  straw 
to  find  a  cup  of  soup  steaming  beneath 
my  nose. 

"What!  past  two.  Hans;  well.  I'm 
not  proud  of  the  title,  and  I  am  for 
having  slept  for  once  in  an  Alpine  hut." 

So  T  had  been  dreaming  it  seemed, 
and  dreaming  all  too  vividlv.  but  as  I 
swallowed  the  soup  and  took  a  last  pull 
on  bootlaces  and  puttees,  I  could  not. 
try  as  I  would,  shake  from  the  mind  that 
intense  vividness. 


The  first  portion  of  our  ascent  was 
even  less  jjleasant  than  we  anticipated. 
A  strong  wind  had  got  up  from  the 
West,  and  the  night  had  turned  too  warm 
to  allow  of  any  but  the  softest  of  snow. 
Through  this  we  floundered  upward, 
every  now  and  then  finding  a  treacher- 
ous crust  that  would  bear  the  boot  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  then  send 
its  wearer  lurching  forward  and  buried 
to  the  knees  again.  \\'hilst  even  at  this 
earl}-  hour  an  occasional  crash  and  roar 
far  away  in  the  darkness  above  told  of 
the  presence  of  avalanches,  which  kept 
us  ridge-hugging  in  good  earnest. 

rh.e  supernatural  that  had  entered  so 
deeplv  into  our  surroundings  gave  this 
early  hour  an  added  eeriness.  The  ele- 
ments, too.  seemed  bande  1  against  us, 
and  the  weird  feeling  of  expectancy 
abroad  had  even  infected  the  more  stoi- 
cal Hans.  It  was  with  the  greatest  dififi- 
rulty  that  I  could  get  more  than  grunts 
from  him.  and  floundering  and  scramb- 
ling at  the  tail  of  the  rope  I  settled  down 
into  a  depressed  silence,  with  an  added 
appreciation  of  the  peak's  name. 

Soon  after  dawn  we  emerged  upon 
the  snow  sattel.  and  base  of  the  preci- 
pitous rocks  which  form  a  ^^cu  d'aniic  to 
the  long  saw-edge  arrete  :  a  narrow-,  and 
in  foul  weather  impossible,  causeway  to 
the  summit.  It  was  upon  the  great  clififs 
before  us.  or  the  arrete  at  their  back 
that  some  instinct  told  us  would  be 
found  the  secret  we  sought,  and  that  in- 
stinct proved  to  be  appallingly  right. 

The  wind  had  increased  considerably 
in  force  during  our  traverse  of  the  cou- 
loirs below,  and  now  blew  a  small  gale 
across  the  sattel,  whilst  away  in  the 
south-west  an  ominous  bank  of  cloud 
was  rapidly  rising  above  the  peaks.  But 
this  danger  signal  only  served  to  make 
Hans"  set  face  more  set,  and  wdth  but  ? 
brief  rest  he  began  to  climb  slowly  and 
carefully,  flattening  himself  against  the 
rock  as  each  heavy  gust  swept  a.-rcss 
the  rocks,  wdiilst  I  followed  with  but 
tw^enty  feet  of  rope  between,  biting  on 
a  silent  hope  that  we  should  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  Sattel  again  with 
whole  skins. 

We  had  been  climbing  very  slowlv  for 
less  than  an  hour  when  the  first  of  the 
snow  swept  up  and  round  us,  blotting 
out  the  neighbouring  peaks,  and  for  the 
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moment  blinding  us  in  its  swiftly  driving 
pall.  Fortunately  the  rocks  were  fairly 
good  and  hand  and  foot-holes  abundant, 
so  that  our  sudden  check  lasted  but  a 
minute.  As  we  progressed  the  angle 
became  less  acute  and  our  pace  quick- 
ened accordingly,  allowing  Hans  half  an 
hour  later  to  step  out  upon  the  summit 
of  the  gen  d'arme.  I  was  just  prepar- 
ing to  follow  from  my  ledge  below,  and 
had  given  the  rope  a  warning  twitch, 
when  I  became  aware  that  my  leader 
had  halted  suddenly,  and  I  could  just  see 
him,  an  immovable  black  blurr  amidst 
the  driving  smother.  Forgetful  of  rope, 
and  man  upon  it,  he  was  staring  with  a 
fixed  and  fearful  fascination  straight  be- 
fore him. 

"What  is  it,  Hans?"  I  shouted,  but  I 
might  have  yelled  with  equal  effect,  for 
all  sound  was  blown  instantly  to  wind- 
ward. A  minute  or  two's  reckless 
scrambling  and  I  stood  peering  over  his 
shoulder  out  along  the  arrete. 

For  a  few  seconds  I  could  discern 
nothing,  and  then  suddenly,  during  a 
brief  lull,  the  cause  of  Hans'  queer  ac- 
tion burst  upon  me.  Right  ahead 
showed  plainly  to  the  veriest  novice  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe. 

Before  us  lay  the  saw-edge  of  the  ar- 
rete, and  along  its  almost  entire  length 
a  great  ice-cornice  reared  itself,  over- 
hanging dangerously  to  the  eastward, 
and  not  fifty  feet  from  where  we  stood 
a  great  gap  yawned  in  the  ice,  showing 
virgin-green  against  the  snow,  whilst 
straight  into  its  mouth  led  the  now  al- 
most obliterated  steps  cut  by  the  dead 
men's  axes. 

Without  word  or  look  Hans  passed 
me  the  coil  of  slack  rope,  and  carefully 
tried  the  ice  ahead  with  his  axe  before 
stepping  upon  it  for  a  closer  inspection. 
But  he  never  got  further  than  this. 
Scarcely  had  his  foot  found  its  first  hold 
upon  the  ice  when,  without  warning,  and 
with  a  cry  I  can  sometimes  hear  now, 
he  threw  himself  flat  upon  his  face.  I 
looked,  too.  for  onlv  a  second,  then  turn- 
ed and  sank  trembling  to  my  knees  upon 
the  rocks.  Right  upon  the  crest  of  the 
cornice  that  could  bear  no  human  weight, 
and  motionless  in  the  driving  snow,  stood 
the  awful  battered  semblance  of  what 
had  once  been  Jack  Chattris.  A  ragged 
end  of  new  Alpine  rope  hung  from  the 


waist  of  his  tattered  Norfolk  jacket,  and 
the  ghastly  travesty  of  a  face  seemed 
turned  to  us  in  piteous  appeal.  Then, 
whilst  we  crouched  appalled  upon  the 
rocks,  with  a  crash  and  roar  that  shook 
the  peak,  the  entire  section  of  the  cornice 
between  us  and  the  gap  toppled  and  went 
hurtling  down  thousands  of  feet  on  to 
the  glacier  below. 

It  was  an  eternity  before  I  could  sum- 
mon courage  to  look  up  again,  but  when 
I  did,  half  the  arrete  lay  before  me  black 
and  almost  clear  of  ice,  and,  thank  God, 
clear  of  aught  else! 

But  it  was  a  different  matter  with 
Hans.  The  back  rush  of  air  from  the 
falling  ice  had  all  but  torn  him  from  his 
hold,  and  he  now  lay  desperately  clinging 
to  the  rocks,  face  downwards,  crying 
like  a  child,  and  calling  upon  the  names 
of  all  the  saints  in  his  calendar.  The 
double  shock  had  acted  like  a  sledge- 
hammer, scattering  his  stoicism  to  the 
elements,  and  but  for  the  disturbing 
thought  of  our  position  I  could  have 
sunk  beside  him  and  done  likewise. 

"Pull  yourself  together,  Hans,"  I  said 
at  last  shakily.  'He  came  to  warn  us, 
and  has  saved  us  from  his  own  death. 
\\'e  shall  never  see  him  again." 

"^Mother  of  Alercy !  Not  again — no. 
not  again !  He  was  a  man  once  !"  And 
the  poor  fellow  pillowed  his  tear-stained 
face  upon  the  rocks,  and  began  his  mut- 
terings  afresh. 

I  have  but  a  dim  recollection  of  our 
descent  over  those  almost  perpendicular 
rocks  to  the  Sattel,  or  how  we  brought 
ourselves  to  face  it.  Hans'  great  skill 
had  deserted  him  utterly,  and  it  required 
all  mv  moderate  mountain  craft  to  avert 
more  than  once  another  grim  catastrophe. 
Down  the  broken  rock  ridges  and  across 
the  treacherous  soft  snow  he  scrambled, 
utterly  lost  to  his  surroundings,  and  as 
though  in  a  wide-eyed  stupor  from  which 
not  even  the  ever-present  risks  of  the 
descent  could   waken   him. 

Late  that  night  we  stumbled  dead 
beat  into  the  village,  and  old  Broos  met 
me  with  an  anxious  face  beneath  the 
dimlv  lit  and  deserted  verandah,  but  the 
unasked  questions  died  upon  his  lips  as 
he  looked  into  mv  haggard  eves.  What 
need  of  words  ?  The  old  man  could  read 
the  tale  written  there  as  easily  as  though 
upon  a  printed  page.     Nor  to  this  da\ 
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has  he  ever  questioned,  or  I  enlisrhtencd 
liim.   upon   that   day's   happeninj^s. 

CHmbinjr  seasons  good  and  1)ad  have 
sonic  and  gone  since  then.  teUing  their 
tales  of  new  cHmbs  conquered,  and  here 
and  there  lives  lost  in  the  conquest,  and 
jack  Chattris'  untimely  fate  has  ceased 
to  be  a  topic   with  climging  men.      l>ut 


Mans  and  I,  still  scrambling  in  odd  cor- 
ners of  the  Alps,  have  but  to  cross  an 
arrete,  negotiate  an  ice-corner,  or  ex- 
perience a  snow-squall  among  the 
heights,    to    have    that    one    snow-swept 

dawn  upon  the  Peak  of  Terror  brought 
back  to  us  in  all  its  dread  reality. 


Some  Pacific  Whaling  Stories 

By  Bonnycastle  Dale 


SOME  ten  miles  ofif  the  most  wester- 
ly bit  of  His  Majesty's  domains  in 
this  wide  Canada,  oflf  the  deeply 
indented  rocky  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  schools  of  huge  sea  mammals 
disport.  Sulphur  Bottoms,  Finbacks  and 
Humpback  whales,  and  an  occasional 
Sperm  whale  also.  In  all  the  inlets  along 
this  wild  coast  remnants  still  remain  of 
the  native  coast  tribes.  Here  the}'  live 
much  as  they  iived  when  Vancouver 
sailed  down  the  wide  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  True  the  villages  are  ever  de- 
creasing. The  white  man's  taint  has  de- 
generated these  squat,  once  hardy,  vig- 
orous people.  Yet  in  many  of  these  sand- 
bordered  coves  fairly  large  villages  still 
exist  in  which  not  a  word  of  our 
language  is  spoken  by  the  old  folks. 

Truly  this  wide  heaving  surface  of  the 
Pacific  should  show  many  of  the  wdiales  ; 
for  the  water  was  fairly  alive  around 
our  boat  with  the  whale  food  fish,  the 
little  pink  Girl  ( as  the  whalers  call  it. 
a  surface  swimming  shrimp).  On  top  of 
this  pink  mass  of  swimming  atoms  ten, 
aye  twenty,  thousand  Pacific  Fulmars, 
"whale  birds,"  fed.  They  swam  and 
flew  and  dived  all  about  us.  Some  were 
so  gorged  with  their  meal  that  they 
could  not  close  their  mouths  and  had  to 
expel  great  masses  of  the  little  pink 
shrimp  before  they  could  fly.  Our  guide. 


Le-mo-lo  (the  wild)  was  a  wise  man  in 
his  tribe,  yes,  I  might  say  the  wisest,  as  I 
afterwards  found  out  that  he  was  the  last 
of  one  of  the  many  Salish  tribes  that 
have  passed  out  and  left  no  record  of 
name  or  place.  Out  of  these  great  schools 
of  whales  many  are  killed  by  the  modern 
method,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Strong,  Norweigan-built.  ocean  tugs  or 
steam  whalers  go  out  some  twenty  miles. 
Just  here  I  want  to  remark  that  for  ways 
that  are  novel,  for  pitches  and  tosses  and 
swift  sidelong  rolling  these  really  good 
sea  boats  take  all  the  prizes.  Working 
day  after  day  in  the  great  ocean  swell — 
meeting  all  kinds  of  wind  and  weather — 
running  before  storms  to  the  nearest 
harbour — being  towed  twenty  miles  an 
hour  while  the  engine  is  working  full 
speed  astern  by  an  eighty-foot  enraged 
whale,  through  a  great  sea — will  pro- 
bably give  as  many  novel  motions  to 
a  ninety-foot  boat  as  anything  yet  in- 
vented. 

These  boats  take  numbers  of  these 
whales.  At  times,  when  the  boom  of  the 
harpoon  does  not  explode,  or  when  it  is 
planted  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  mighty 
carcass  (the  lungs  are  the  right  place) 
the  monster  escapes  and  manv  tons  of 
Indian  food  are  in  process  of  pre]-)ara- 
tion.  The  wounded  whale  may  live  :i 
dav.  a  week,  but  ultimately,  if  the  wnnnd 
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is  deep,  it  will  cease  feeding  and  gradu- 
ally the  mighty  fabric  will  weaken.  The 
ever-present  currents  of  this  tide-rip  be- 
set water  wall  overcome  the  slowing  mo- 
tion of  the  huge  flukes  and  the  whale 
will  drift  with  the  tide.     Not  dead  but 
almost  powerless.    They  must  drift  along 
near  the  surface  as  they  pass  over  out- 
side reefs  and  strand  on  the  two  to  five 
fathom  rocks.    Life  is  sweet  even  to  this 
1    injured  mammal  and  the  big  tail  lashes 
and  the  huge  black  body  rolls  over  and 
over   making  "Hy-as  kok-shut   sol-leko- 
1    chuck,"    (big,    broken,   wild    water),    as 
our  guide  called  it  in  the  coast  jargon 
called  Chinook.     It  is  this  thrashing  in 
I    the   water   that   attracts   the   fishing   In- 
I    dians.    Let  me  translate  the  yarn  Le-mo- 
I    lo  told  us  as  we  sat  in  the  big  canoe  this 
'    bright  summer  day,  rising  and  falling  on 
i   the  great   smooth   Pacific   Ocean  swells, 
watching  the  big  black  finbacks  rise  and 
I   spout  and  surface-dive  and  feed  and  fin- 
I   ally  sound. 

I  "We  were  out  in  the  sea.  Our  hills 
j  were  sunk  in  the  water.  No  whales 
'  could  we  see  further  out.  None  rose 
between  us  and  the  land.  We  did  not 
:^  eat  all  that  day.  We  drank  no  water. 
1  We   know    if    we    do   not   eat   or    drink 


our  spirit  will  give  us  the  whales."' 
(These  tribes  have  no  Manitou,  but  have 
many  powerful  spirits).  "All  the  next 
day  we  paddled.  The  storm  was  com- 
ing up  and  we  went  straight  for  the 
bay.  In  front  we  saw  a  whale.  With 
it  was  its  calf.  Both  were  feeding  on 
the  top  of  the  water.  I  stood  in  the 
bow  and  the  men  paddled  fast.  Right 
at  the  side  of  the  mother  whale  they 
put  me.  I  threw  my  whale  spear  back 
and  stuck  deep  into  the  body,  straight 
for  the  lungs.  All  my  men  backed  off 
quicker  than  a  fish  swims,  and  down 
went  the  whale  with  my  spear  pole  stick- 
ing up  and  my  string  of  bladders  popp- 
ing under." 

Let  me  here  interrupt  his  narrative  to 
describe  this  native  harpoon.  It  is  made 
wholly  from  natural  materials,  not  -an 
atom  of  manufactured  goods  enters  into 
its  make  up.  No  iron,  no  wire.  A  pole 
of  Yew  wood  some  twelve  feet  long, 
one  of  the  hardest  small  woods  that 
grows  upon  this  coast.  This  pole  is 
made  in  three  pieces.  All  down  the 
sides  of  the  pole  tiny  holes  are  bored 
to  put  the  "ohu-ye"  (good  medicine)  in, 
this  is  for  good  luck.  Each  piece  can 
be  pulled  apart  so  that  when  the  whale 
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dives  the  lower,  the  barbed  piece  re- 
mains firmly  fixed.  The  barb  is  a  won- 
ilerful  contrivance  with  which  to  kill  so 
mighty  a  creature.  Simply  a  big  sharp 
pointed  mussel  shell,  a  shell  about  six 
inches  long  by  three  broad.  Into  this 
shell  is  placed  a  barbed  piece  of  bone 
some  six  inches  long.  On  this  bone 
and  into  the  shell  is  poured  a  gum  made 
from  the  spruce  tree.  When  this  gum 
hardens  the  barb  is  held  firmly  in  place. 
Now  sea  lion  sinew  is  used  to  bind  the 
shell  to  the  haft.  This  is  also  smeared 
with  the  gum  and  then  wrapped  with 
cedar  fibre.  Attached  to  the  spear  or 
harpoon  is  a  line  of  twisted  kelps  or  sea 
lion  sinews.  Fastened  to  this  every 
few  yards  is  an  inflated  seal  bladder, 
some  thirty  of  these  being  attached  to 
each  harpoon. 

"All  our  bladders  flew  out  like  birds,'' 
continued  the  old  man  in  his  odd  clack- 
ing speech,  "and  the  whale  drew  them 
all  under  before  the  next  swell  passed 
under  us.  The  whale  was  headed  out 
to  sea  and  we  paddled  as  fast  as  we 
could.  Once  we  saw  it  rise  and  leap 
half  out  of  the  sea ;  but  the  head  was 
well  set,  the  yew  pole  was  gone  all  but 
the  last  piece.  I  failed  to  pull  strongly 
enough  or  I  would  not  have  lost  my 
pole.  We  followed  on  until  we  saw  the 
whale  resting.  Then  our  paddles  flew 
and  we  drew  near  to  spear  it.  Down  it 
went  again,  still  headed  out  to  sea.     It 


West   Coast   Indians   Cutting   Up   a   Whale 
that    Drifted    Ashore 


was  hard  to  follow  now  for  the  wind 
was  stifif  and  the  tops  of  the  seas  were 
breaking,  but  the  next  time  our  whale 
stopped  to  breathe  we  went  right  on  top 


of  it  and  I  put  two  spears  in  before  we 
backed  away,  and  one  had  more  blad- 
ders on,  and  I  saw  the  red  blood  on  the 
sea  that  time.  I  had  worked  the  spear 
head  right  into  the  lungs  and  our  whale 
was  blowing  blood  and  water  now.  Tlie 
wind  was  so  strong  I  could  not  stand 
up  in  the  bow.  It  rained  also.  It  was 
getting  dark.  We  lost  the  whale  and 
made  for  the  bay.  It  was  four  hours 
away  and  we  were  pitchpoled  in  the 
surf  but  we  all  got  ashore.  We  lost 
the   canoe ;   it   split   in  two." 

Picture  this  scene,  ye  landsmen.  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  mighty  surf  that  piles 
its  roaring  crests  on  this  wild  western 
shore?  It  makes  stout  hearts  tremble 
to  look  at  it  from  the  cliff  tops.  It 
shakes  the  everlasting  rocks  beneath  our 
feet.  Two  men  I  know,  a  few  days 
ago,  attempted  to  run  in  on  this  heavy 
surf.  Oh  !  the  horror  of  it !  Once  your 
boat  is  on  the  top  of  the  huge  wall  of 
shore  sweeping  water  you  must  keep 
her  there  and  make  the  beach  on  that 
crest,  then,  if  you  are  half  man  and 
half  fish,  by  springing  over  and  running 
her  ahead  you  can  beach  her  on  the 
fag  ends  of  the  next  two  swells.  My 
poor  friends  let  their  boat  lag  behind  the 
swell ;  they  were  drawn  down  the  back 
slope,  their  boat  struck  a  reef  rock,  the 
next  onrushing  mountain  of  water  pitch- 
poled the  boat,  throwing  it  completely 
upside  down,  and  the)^  drowned  without 
a  chance,  within  two  hundred  feet  of 
the  dry,  shining,  sandy  beach.  Yet  our 
guide  naively  said  "we  were  pitchpoled." 
These  half  fish  men  came  through  the 
surf  after  night  had  fallen  and  so  great 
was  the  impact  of  their  canoe  that  it 
split  in  two  from  bow  to  stem  when 
it  struck  the  bottom  at  the  back  of  the 
first  surf.  Yet  their  only  grief  was  at 
the  loss  of  the  whale.  Not  altogether 
lost,  for  our  guide  continued  : 

"About  a  week  after  we  lost  our  whale 
I  was  out  off  shore  for  halibut.  I  saw 
a  lot  of  canoes  from  the  other  village 
paddling  swiftly  around  the  point  of  the 
reef  between  our  bay  and  theirs.  Then 
I  saw  a  big  black  thing  on  the  low  tide 
rocks  and  I  knew  it  was  our  whale,  so 
I  paddled  home  and  got  my  men  and 
we  walked  up  the  shore.  Our  neighbours 
had  made  camp  right  above  where  the 
whale  laid.    Then  we  raised  the  big  bear  ' 
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skin  and  shook  it  in  the  wind  but  they 
did  not  go  away,  nor  did  they  come  and 
fight."  I  am  able  to  show  you  the  inter- 
esting scene  of  a  stranded  whale  and  the 
Indians  tearing  off  and  cutting  off  huge 
pieces  of  the  blubber.  You  could  read- 
ily have  discovered  where  this  whale  lay, 
even  though  you  were  blind.  Its  odour, 
once  it  is  stranded  and  exposed  to  several 
days  hot  sun,  is  simply  indescribable. 
This  does  not  seem  to  make  the  slightest 
difference  to  the  natives.  The  coarse 
red  flesh  is  nightly  heaped  into  the  pots, 
great  masses  of  it  are  smoked  and  it  is 
then  and  later  eaten  with  great  relish. 
The  mass  of  blubber  is  boiled  and  the 
rich  oil  extracted.  The  youngsters  drink 
this  with  much  smacking  of  the  lips.  It 
is  rank,  not  being  purified  as  is  done  at 
the  whaling  stations ;  there  the  oil  is  a 
pure,  sweet  smelling,  rich  yellow  fluid. 

But   there   are   many  times  when   the 

"good  medicine"  makes  the  barbed  bone 

harpoon    point    go    straight,    when    the 

whale,  tired  by  towing  the  many  bladders, 

!  is  killed  bv  rapidly-thrust  spears,  and  a 

j  wildly  yelling  crew  of  coast  Indians  start 

to  tow  the  leviathan  of  the  seas  to  the 

I  nearest  shore,  oftimes  a  good  thirty  miles 

i  away.     Then   the   paddles   leap   and   the 

'  crews  sing  the  old  folks  songs  and  the 

big  black  body  drags  slowly  homeward. 

In   times  gone   bv  these   natives   used 

to  kill  the  whale  in  the  inlets  and  sounds 


of  the  big  Vancouver  Island.  These 
mighty  sea  mammals,  that  suckle  their 
young  much  as  a  cow  does,  have  huge 
unweildy  children,  a  young  whale  hav- 
ing been  taken  as  long  as  twenty-one 
feet.  Also  young  have  been  taken  from 
the  mother  as  small  as  six  inches  in 
length.  What  a  tiny  beginning  for  so 
great  an  animal.  Long  though  the  war 
canoes  of  these  tribes  are,  and  I  have 
measured  one  that  was  over  forty  feet 
long,  and  as  clean  and  truly  built  as  if 
fashioned  on  a  false  keel,  they  are  not 
half  as  long  as  the  mighty  prey  they 
hunt.  These  whales 'have  been  taken  full 
ninetv  feet  in  length.  At  times  the  In- 
dians find  thousa;nds  of  herring  in  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  monsters.  Usu- 
ally they  find  only  the  shrimp  food  in 
the  stomach. 

I  have  never  met  an  Indian  that  has 
seen  a  Killer  whale  attack  one  of  the 
other  whales.  I  have  heard  and  read  nu- 
merous tales  of  the  Orca  or  Killer 
thrashing  the  Humpback,  leaping  on  top 
of  it,  hanging  to  its  lower  lip,  attacking 
it  above  and  below.  T  have  met  whalers 
that  have  been  at  the  taking  of  several 
hundred  whales.  One  man  I  spoke  to 
had  seen  eight  hundred  killed.  Yet  not 
a  man  I  have  met  has  seen  the  Killer 
attacking.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet,  and  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  many 
schools  of  whales  feeding.     Some  of  the 
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Indian-^  Iiavc  taken  whales  with  hit;", 
healed  hdk's  in  their  sides.  These  may 
have  been  caused  by  ]iari)oons,  as  no  dojT[ 
fish  nor  wolf  fish  could  bite  the  flat  side 
of  a  body  so  great. 

"Oh  !  iie  shakes  and  rumbles  when  we 
spear  him."  the  guide  told  us.  Evidently 
this  is  caused  by  a  rush  of  air  through 
the  blowholes. 

All  these  tales  had  whiled  away  the 
time.  Now  our  canoe  was  approaching 
the  shore.  My  assistant,  Fritz,  boy-like, 
asked  me  if  there  was  a  big  surf  running. 
We  were  sliding  up  and  down  great 
green,  smooth  hills  of  the  sea.  Wind 
there  was  none.  Where  there  is  a  sea 
like  this  it  must  break  on  the  shore  so 
we  were  assured  of  a  surf  landing,  but 
the  four  paddlers  in  the  bow  were  seal 
hunters.  Men  that  go  fifty  miles  to  sea 
in  a  twenty-foot  canoe,  so  we  felt  safe 
in  their  hands.  As  we  approached  the 
red  rocky,  fir-trees  clothed  shores,  we 
could  see  long  lines  of  white  breaking 
on  the  sands.  Soon  we  could  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  surf.  Now  ahead  of  us 
we  saw  the  mighty  hills  of  water  piling 


up  on  the  beaches  on  either  side  of  the 
passage  that  led  into  the  sheltered  inlet. 
Through  the  ])assage  giant  combers 
rolled.  Smooth,  deep  in  the  trough,  sluic- 
ing rapidly  through  with  a  fair  tide.  Be- 
side us  was  a  canoe  about  fifteen  feet 
long  also  making  the  passage.  In  it  was 
one  old  Indian.  We  watched  him  rise 
on  the  summits  and  sink  out  of  sight  into 
the  hollows.  He  was  as  unconcerned  as 
if  at  anchor  in  his  home  bay.  Now  we 
struck  a  bit  of  tide  rip  and  the  canoe 
did  leap  and  struggle,  but  the  paddles 
worked  hard,  the  guide  steered  with  a 
lifetime's  practice  in  his  brown,  sinewy 
arms  and  we  swept  into  the  harbour  as 
if  from  some  sluiceway.  Both  the  lad 
and  I  were  ashamed  of  our  momentary 
alarm  for,  as  we  lay  alongside  the  land- 
ing spit,  the  little  canoe  with  the  one 
old  man  in  it  arrived.  In  the  bottom 
of  his  canoe  lay  a  hundred  and  three- 
pound  halibut.  The  big  fish  just  filled 
the  front  half  of  the  canoe.  If  that  old 
man  could  catch  and  land  so  great  and 
hard  struggling  a  fish  in  a  canoe  only 
the  width  of  his  own  bodv,  while  he  was 
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yet  some  five  miles  from  the  shore,  surelv 
we  were  not  risking  much  to  cross  the 
bar  in  a  thirty-foot  war  canoe. 

The  guide  sold  one  of  the  white  men 
his  whaling  harpoon.  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  soon  make  another:  '"We  hunt 
little  now.  My  men  go  and  work  in  the 
whale  stations  and  the  canneries.  \V? 
have  great  potlatch  (gift  feast)  when  the 
work  is  all  done."     His  old  sunken  eves 


sparkled  at  the  thought  of  the  weird  rite 
and  great   feast   in  the   coming  autumn 
time. 

"Kla-how-ya,"  he  said,  "Kla-how-\a" 
(good-bye),  we  answered.  We  watched 
him  make  his  way  along  the  sands. 
Fritz,  boyish-like,  walked  after  him  and 
brought  us  back  this  picture  of  the  guide, 
his  klootchman  and  the  big  surf  we  had 
just  passed  trough. 


Jack 


By  Wetarl  Desmond 


JACK    was    a    Barnardo    boy.      That 
might  mean  much  or  little,  but  at  all 
events,   it   meant  that  his  eyes  had 
first  seen  the  light  in  the  East  End 
of  London.    What  his  father's  name  was. 
Jack   was   never   told ;   an   ugly   scar  on 
j  his    right    temple    was    the    only    visible 
I  legacy     the     boy     received     from     that 
shadowy  personage.    Of  his  mother.  Jack 
j  knew  but  little  more.     He  had  a  faint  re- 
I  collection  of  a  pale-faced  woman  kissing 
him  and  crying  over  him  sometimes,  but 
the  memory  was  dim  and  dreamlike.     In 
the    Shadwell    district,    life    is    a    grim 
struggle    at    best,     and    Jack's    mother 
fought    a    losing   battle.      One    day    she 
j  called    the    boy    to   her    side,    and    after 
'  pressing  him  tightly  to  her  breast,  closed 
I  her  eyes  and  went  to  sleep.     She  never 
I  awoke,  and  Jack  lived   for  a  time   with 
1  old  "Granny"  the  apple   woman,   in   the 
attic  above.     Rut  she  too,  took  the  Long 
I  Road  one  day,  and  never  came  back. 

Jack  was  only  six  when  "Granny" 
died  :  but  he  was  a  precocious  child,  and 
once  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  developed  rapidly.  At  an  age  when 
most    children    are    taught    to    sav    their 


prayers.  Jack  had  learned  to  swear.  He 
smoked  at  seven,  and  was  a  confirmed 
gambler  at  eight.  But  such  early  forc- 
ing is  hard  on  even  East  End  waifs,  and 
one  day  Jack  took  a  ride  in  the  "am- 
bulance." That  was  how  he  became  a 
Barnardo  boy.  Erom  the  hospital  he  was 
transferred  to  a  Home,  where  for  several 
years  he  learned  lessons  in  the  school- 
room and  sang  hymns  in  the  chapel. 
Then  he  was  sent  out  to  Canada.  On 
the  western  prairies  his  frail  little  body 
grew  sturdy  and  strong,  and  within  two 
years,  a  "place"  had  been  found  foi 
him  on  a  farm.  Before  his  deoarture, 
however,  the  Principal  callel  Jack  up 
before  the  whole  school,  and  presented 
him  with  a  medal  for  good  conduct ; 
that  scene  was  imprinted  on  the  boy's 
brain  in  letters  of  fire. 

But  Jack  was  a  Barnardo  boy.  The 
lad  did  not  realize  all  that  the  name  im- 
plied at  first,  but  its  sinister  significance 
was  soon  brought  home  to  him  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways.  The  farmer — who 
had  taken  the  boy  for  a  period  of  three 
years — regarded  him  from  the  first  with 
ill-concealed  suspicion.     His  wife,  more 
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tender  licarted,  showed  some  traces  of 
pity  for  the  motherless  boy,  but  her  spas- 
modic tits  of  kiiuhiess  were  more  than 
offset  bv  tlie  heartless  conduct  of  her 
daughters.  Even  the  boys  of  the  settle- 
ment— cruel  as  boys  usually  are  in  their 
early  teens — mocked  his  English  accent 
and  covered  him  with  a  flood  of  abuse. 

On  the  whole,  the  friendless  orphan 
bore  it  bravely.  Once  indeed,  his  tem- 
per got  the  upper  hand,  and  the  hulking 
youth  who  had  called  him  "Gutter-snipe" 
kept  his  bed  for  nearly  a  week.  But 
that  fierce  outbreak  was  the  last,  and  the 
boy's  manful  efforts  for  self-mastery,  at 
length  won  the  admiration  of  the  farmer 
himself.  Accordingly,  when  the  Inspector 
called  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Jack's  re- 
port ranked  above  the  average.  The 
keen-eyed  official  noted  how  the  boy  had 
grown,  and  before  leaving  found  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  a  few  words  to  him 
in  private.  "Stick  to  it,  lad,"  he  said,  in 
a  kindlv  tone,  "You  have  a  hard  row  to 
hoe,  but  I  have  faith  in  you  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  win  out.  Dn't  lose  your 
medal :  may  you  always  be  worthy  of  it ! 
God  bless  you,  my  boy." 

Those  few  words  strengthened  Jack 
mightilv  for  the  future.  The  Inspector 
had  told  him  that  he  had  faith  in  him, 
and  he  sternly  resolved  that  his  confi- 
dence should  not  be  misplaced.  Nor  did 
he  forget  the  official's  kindly  caution 
about  not  losing  his  medal.  A  few  davs 
later  he  bored  a  hole  through  the  little 
metal  disk,  and  from  that  time  on,  car- 
ried it  hung  bv  a  string  about  his  neck. 
And  often  and  often,  after  the  long  day's 
toil  was  over,  he  would  clutch  it  tightly 
in  his  blistered  palms,  and  murmur,  "I'll 
show  'em  yet ;  God  helping  me,  I'll  show 
'em  yet." 

The  three  vears  passed,  and  Jack  ob- 
tained his  freedom.  He  was  just 
eighteen,  and  rather  taller  than  most 
Home  boys  of  that  age.  The  farmer 
wished  to  keep  him  on,  but  Jack  was 
resolute  in  his  determination  to  leave 
the  settlement.  His  neighbours,  he  felt, 
misfht  treat  him  kindlv  enough,  vet — and 
here  lay  the  crux  of  the  situation — they 
could  never  forget  that  he  was  a  Bar- 
nardo  boy. 

:^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

So  Jack  went  to  Winnipeg.  Saunter- 
ing up  Main  Street  on  the  morning  after 


his  arrival,  he  stopped  to  read  a  notice 
surmounted  by  the  Canadian  coat-of- 
arnis : — - 

WANTED 

Recruits   for   the   R.N.W.M.P. 

Apply  Within. 

The  recruiting-sergeant  happened  to 
come  up  at  that  moment,  and  two  days 
later.  Jack,  in  company  with  a  dozen 
other  sturdy  young  fellows,  took  the 
train  to  Regina. 

Jack's  term  at  headquarters  was  a 
short  one.  Hardly  six  months  had 
passed  before  he  was  assigned  to  a  re- 
mote detachment  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies.  The  change  is  a  welcome  one 
to  most  recruits,  for  it  usually  means 
less  drill,  less  inspection,  and  more  free- 
dom generally.  Of  course  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  type  of  officer  in  com- 
mand, and  in  this  respect.  Jack  was  un- 
fortunate. The  sergeant  in  charge  of 
the  lonely  foot-hill  detachment  was  a 
surly,  ill-conditioned  Ijrute,  who  endea- 
voured to  inspire  respect  for  his  own 
exalted  rank  by  bullying  his  subordinates, 
and  when  in  an  evil  hour,  he  discovered 
that  his  latest  recruit  had  been  a  Bar- 
nardo  boy,  his  manner  toward  him  took 
on  an  added  degree  of  insolence. 

Nor  was  Jack  his  only  victim.  At- 
tached to  the  post,  was  another  con- 
stable, a  young  Englishman,  who  had 
joined  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police  about  four  years  before.  Mock- 
ridge  was  a  "younger  son,"  a  hard 
drinker,  and  a  "Remittance  Man."  The 
latter  fact  atoned  for  much  in  the  ser- 
geant's eves,  though  why  this  should  be. 
Jack  did  not  discover  until  some  time 
later ;  in  fact,  a  year  had  passed,  before 
his  mind  was  fully  enlightened. 

Jack  was  returning  from  his  long 
quarterly  patrol  two  days  earlier  than 
usual.  The  ford  across  the  Belly  was 
impassable  and  the  water  was  still  rising. 
"No  use  trying  it  for  another  week,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "but  I  guess  the  ser- 
geant won't  be  over  pleased  to  see  me 
so  soon.  I  wonder  why  he's  so  anxious 
to  get  me  out  of  the  way  every  three 
months.  I'm  certain  there's  something 
behind  it,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  make  out  what  it  is." 

But  Jack's  thoughts  were  soon  turned      | 
into  pleasanter  channels.     The  breath  of 
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Spring  was  in  the  air,  and  the  soft  Chi- 
nook breeze  was  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  flowering  pea-vine  and  rose.  Slender 
bhie-behs  Hfted  their  heads  as  if  to  hs- 
ten  to  the  startled  cry  of  the  flocks  of 
water-fowl  that  rose  from  numberless 
little  lakes  at  the  approach  of  the  red- 
coated  policeman.  Thousands  of  cattle 
grazed  on  the  green  slopes  of  the  rolling 
foot-hills,  and  as  Jack  looked  upon  the 
scene  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  "I 
was  a  fool  to  join  the  Force,"  he  thought, 
"I  should  have  been  a  rancher.  But  it 
isn't  too  late  yet,  and  when  my  five 
years  are  up,  I'll  buy  a  bunch  of  cattle 
and  settle  down."  Jack  awoke  with  a 
start.  His  'horse  had  broken  into  a 
lope,  and  he  looked  up  to  find  the  post 
only  a  short  half  mile  away.  As  he 
came  nearer  he  noted  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  though  the  mountains  still 
glowed  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sink- 
ing sun,  the  blinds  of  the  barrack-room 
were  already  drawn.  He  put  up  his 
horse,  and  walked  quickly  towards  the 
house.  There  was  a  sudden  crash,  as  of 
a  falling  chair,  and  the  next  instant, 
Mockridge's  high  pitched  voice  rang  out 
clear  and  distinct :  "Sergeant,"  he  said, 
"you  have  played  that  little  game  once 
too  often.  I  knew  you  were  cheating  me 
all  along,  but  I  could  never  catch  you 
at  it  before.  But  I've  got  you  now,  you 
sneaking  cur,  and  for  two  cents  I'd  shoot 
you  down  like  the  dog  that  you  are." 

Jack  threw  open  the  door.  What  a 
vivid  contrast  the  dimly-lighted,  smoke- 
laden  room  presented  to  the  peaceful 
scene  outside  !  Beside  the  flickering  lamp, 
stood  a  black  bottle  and  a  pair  of  half- 
filled  tumblers.  Both  men  were  stand- 
ing, separated  only  by  the  width  of  the 
rough  pine  table  on  which  lay  a  pack  of 
greasy  playing-cards.  , 

At  the  sudden  interruption,  the  ser- 
geant's face — which  looked  a  yellowish 
white  in  the  light  of  the  open  doorway 
— returned  to  its  original  purple. 

"V\niat's  that?"  he  burst  out,  "Cheat- 
ing !  what  do  vou  mean  ?  No  man  a-^- 
cuses  me  of  cheating  without  eating  his 
I  words."  He  drew  a  revolver  from  a 
holster,  hanging  on  the  wall  behind  him. 
"Drop  that  gun,"  commanded  Jack. 
"Not  at  the  order  of  a  snivelling  Bar- 
nardo  whelp,"  sneered  the  maddened 
bully. 


Jack  sprang  forward,  and  the  coward 
fired  point-blank  at  his  breast. 

With  a  cry  of  horror  Mockridge 
caught  the  falling  man  in  his  arms.  He 
laid  him  gently  on  his  cot  and  proceeded 
to  tear  open  his  tunic  and  shirt — -his 
trembling  hands  touched  Jack's  medal, 
and  the  flattened  bullet  fell  to  the  floor. 
"Thank  God,"  he  murmured,  half  turn- 
ing round,  but  the  sergeant  was  gone. 

In   a   moment   Jack   opened   his   eyes. 

"What  happened?"  he  asked,  "where's 
the  sergeant?"  "Gone,"  said  Mock- 
ridge," and  I  don't  think  we  shall  see 
him  back  very  soon.  But  there,  don't 
worry  old  chap,  just  lie  still,  and  I'll 
try  to  think  out  what  would  be  best  for 
us  to  do." 

Jack  submitted  meekly  and  presently 
Mockridge  spoke  again.  "Jack,"  he  said. 
"Yes,  what  is  it?"  said  Jack,  sitting  up. 
"You  are  not  particularlv  taken  with 
this  life,  are  you?"  "No!"  "Well, 
neither  am  I — it's  a  dog's  life  at  best, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  it  the 
better." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Jack, 
slowly.  "I  was  just  saying  to  myself 
this  afternoon  that  I  had  made  a  mistake 
in  joining  the  Force."  "Ah!"  cried 
Mockridge  jovfuUv,  "sets  the  wind  that 
way,"  "Well  Jack,  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do.  My  time  is  up  in  a  week,  and 
I've  been  thinking  of  buying  a  ranch 
down  in  Arizona  or  somewhere  and  be- 
ginning life  over  again.  You  know  m\ 
failing" — here  Mockridge  seized  the 
bottle  from  the  table  and  threw  it 
through  the  open  doorway — "but  God 
helping  me,  I'll  master  it  yet.  Will  you 
go  with  me  Jack,  and  be  my  foreman? 
I'll  purchase  your  discharge,  and  you 
can  pav  me  back  when  you  like.  What 
do  you  say?    Will  you  go?" 

Jack  considered  for  a  moment.  "Yes, 
I  will,"  he  said  at  last,  "perhaps  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line,  being  a  Barnardo 
boy  won't  matter.  Yes.  Mr.  Mockridge, 
I  will  be  glad  to  go  with  you." 

On  the  morrow  the  two  men  rode  into 
Macleod. 

;!;  *  *  *  * 

"What's  the  matter  with  me,  anyway? 
I  guess  I  must  be  lonesome  ?" 

As  he  gave  voice  to  this  remark,  Jack 
looked  across  the  plain  to  where  a  long 
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train  crawled  steadily  onward  to  the 
eastern  horizt)n.  It  was  just  five  years 
since  he  and  Mockridge  had  come  to 
this  little  Arizona  town  and  Ijoth  men 
had  made  good.  Mockridge  had  houg'lit 
a  ranch  out  on  Sundown,  Mesa,  and  not 
only  had  he  prospered,  but,  thanks  to 
jack,  who  watched  over  liim  like  a  guar- 
dian angel,  he  had  completely  conquered 
his  old  weakness  for  drink.  There  had 
recently  been  some  talk  in  the  territory 
of  getting  the  popular  young  rancher  into 
politics,  but  a  cablegram  from  England 
liad  ended  all  that.  Alockridge's  brother 
had  been  drowned  while  on  a  yachting 
cruise  two  years  before,  so,  when  the 
operator  at  the  little  adobe  station  hand- 
ed him  one  day  this  message  from 
"Home"  :  "Come  at  once — father  sink- 
ing rapidly,"  the  young  Englishman 
knew  that  his  ranching  days  were  over. 

Jack  did  not  realize  the  fact  quite 
so  quickly.  Amid  his  hurried  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  Mockridge  found 
but  little  time  to  talk ;  in  fact  it  was 
not  until  he  and  his  foreman  were  on 
their  way  to  town,  that  he  spoke  of  the 
future  at  all.  "Jack,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"do  you  know'  what  this  means?  Per- 
haps you  don't,  but  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  now,  that  it  isn't  likely  I  shall  ever 
see  America  again.  And  yet  I  don't  feel 
like  selling  the  ranch.  Say,  I'll  tell  you 
what !  Be  my  partner ;  and  I'll  get  a 
lawyer  to  fix  up  the  papers  when  we  get 
to  town." 

And  now  the  papers  had  been  signed, 
the  good-byes  said,  and  Mockridge  was 
gone  ;  with  a  last  glance  at  the  vanishing 
train  Jack  turned  to  leave  the  station. 
The  sun  which  had  burned  fiercely  all 
day,  was  dipping  down  behind  the  rim 
of  the  desert  and  a  rich  orange  glow 
suffused  the  western  sky.  "Time  to  get 
back  to  the  ranch,"  said  Jack,  wearily, 
"though  I  must  say  I  never  felt  less 
like  it  than  I  do  tonight." 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Jack 
caught  sight  of  a  thick  cloud  of  dust 
moving  up  the  street  to  the  strains  of  an 
air  distinctly  martial.  The  dust-cloud 
came  nearer  and  presently  he  was  able 
to  distinguish  a  dozen  draggled  men  and 
women  marching  toward  him  in  motley 
procession.  x\ibove  their  heads  waved  a 
blood-red  banner,  whose  staff  the  leader 
grounded    in    front    of   the    little    frame 


hotel.  His  followers  came  to  a  halt  and 
formed  a  semi-circle,  singing  lustily  to 
the    accompaniment    of    tambourine    and 

(h'um  : 

"We're  marching  on  to  war 
We  are,  we  are,  we  are " 

"Where  have  I  heard  those  words  be- 
fore?" said  Jack,  to  himself.  Then  he 
remembered :  it  had  been  a  favourite 
Salvation  Army  tune  of  old  "Granny," 
the   London   apple-woman. 

Attracted  by  the  unusual  sight,  num- 
bers of  women  and  children  began  to 
gather  about  the  band  of  dusty  singers, 
and  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it, 
Jack  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  a 
swelling  crowd.  One  woman,  he  no- 
ticed, stood  slightly  apart  from  the  rest. 
She  was  but  a  girl,  and  as  her  poke- 
bonnet  slipped  back  from  her  wavy  hair, 
he  saw  that  there  were  dark  hollows  of 
weariness  beneath  the  long  curling  lashes 
of  her  eyes. 

The  leader  began  to  harangue  the 
crowd,  but  Jack's  eyes  never  wandered 
from  the  face  of  the  young  girl  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  She  w^as  different  from 
an}'  other  woman  he  had  met — he  scarce- 
ly knew  why — he  only  knew  that  she 
appealed  to  him  irresistibly,  and  a  keen 
desire  to  possess  her  gripped  his  soul. 

The  captain,  having  concluded  his  ad- 
dress, began  to  sing,  the  others  joining 
in  the  chorus.  As  the  loud  raucous 
voice  rose  on  the  still  twilight  air,  Jack 
was  impelled  to  look  at  the  man  and 
the  glance  brought  instant  recognition. 
Five  years  of  wandering  had  wrought 
but  little  change  in  that  coarse,  purple- 
coloured  visage  and  in  the  shouting  cap- 
tain of  the  Salvation  Army  Jack  recog- 
nized his  former  sergeant.  "The  beast," 
he  muttered,  between  his  clenched  teeth, 
"I  hope  his  repentance  is  sincere ;  I 
wonder  if  he  will  remember  me?" 

The  young  ranchman's  bitter  reflec- 
tions were  cut  short  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  girl.  Scarcely 
had  the  echo  of  the  rude  chorus  died 
away,  wdien  she  threw  back  her  head 
and  began  to  sing  with  the  voice  of  an 
angel : 

"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea. 

But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bid'st  me  come  to  Thee,' 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come." 
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A  great  hush  fell  upon  the  listening 
throng,  and  tears  glistened  in  more  than 
one  pair  of  eyes,  before  the  sweet  voice 
sank  into  silence. 

The  leader  again  attempted  to  address 
the  crowd ;  but  the  people  had  grown 
restless  and  presently  they  began  to  drop 
away  in  little  groups  of  two  or  three. 
The  speaker  quickly  noted  the  move- 
ment. "Daughter,  give  them  another," 
he  said,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  "lets'  have  'Alarching  to  Zion'.'' 

But  the  girl  shook  her  head. 

"Do  as  I  tell  you,"  he  ordered,  clutch- 
ing her  by  the  arm :  "Don't  waste  time ; 
in  a  minute  they'll  be  gone."  "I  won't," 
said  the  girl,  her  face  flushing  at  the 
indignity  put  upon  her.  "I  refuse  to 
sing  again  tonight."  The  man's  grasp 
on  her  arm  tightened,  and  with  difficulty 
she  repressed  a  cry  of  pain.  Jack 
strode  forward,  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 
"You  coward,"  he  said,  "let  go  the 
young  lady's  arm,  or" — 

His  threat  was  never  completed,  for 
over  the  captain's  shoulder  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  looked  into  his,  and  he  could 
say  no  more.  It  had  the  desired  efifect, 
however,  and  dropping  the  girl's  arm  the 
man  slunk  away  like  a  beaten  cur.  The 
others  straggled  into  the  hotel,  and  Jack, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  walked 
rapidly  down  the  street. 

An  hour  later,  somewhat  restored  to 
his  usual  calm  frame  of  mind.  Jack  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  and  found  the  girl 
sitting  alone  at  one  end  of  the  long  ver- 
andah.     After   a    moment   of   hesitation 
he  approached  her,  and  gently  touching 
her  arm,  said  quietly  but  firmly :   "Will 
you  roll  up  your  sleeve.     I  should  like 
to  see  how  much   it  hurt." 
j     "No,  no.  I  cannot.  I  cannot,"  she  said, 
.blushing  and  turning  away  her  head. 
■     "But   I  wish  to  see  it."  he  persisted, 
■jand  something  in  the  quiet  tones  forced 
jher   to   obey.      He   uttered   a   sharp   ex- 
iclamation  ;   above  the   elbow,   white   and 
jdimpled,  was  the   dark   imprint  of   four 
Iheavv  fingers. 

I  "Poor  little  girl,"  he  murmured,  "poor 
jlittle  girl,  and  ere  she  could  prevent  him 
he  had  stooped  and  kissed  the  purple 
bruise. 

'    The   girl   hastily    fastened   her   sleeve.  , 
"Tt  does  not  matter,''   she   said   simplv : 


"it  was  kind  of  you  to  interfere,  but — 
we  are  strangers." 

"Don't  say  that,''  said  Jack  quickly, 
"some  people  are  never  strangers — von, 
I  seem  to  have  known  all  my  life.  How 
long  do  your  people  remain  here  ?" 

"Until  tomorrow,"  the  girl  answered; 
"there  will  be  a  meeting  indoors  in  a 
few  minutes.     And  now  I  think  I  must 


go. 


'Don't  go  just  yet,"  he  pleaded,  "and 
tell  me,  who  is  he — the  man  who  called 
you  'daughter'  ?" 

"He  is  my  step-father!"  said  the  girl; 
my  mother  joined  the  Army  when  she 
married  him  two  years  ago." 

"And  you?     Are  you  one  of  them?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  the  girl, 
heaving  a  sigh.  "I  help  with  the  sing- 
ing, but  oh!  I  get  so  tired  of  it  all." 

For  a  moment  Jack  looked  thoughtful, 
and  when  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was 
low  and  ^caressing.  "Look,"  he  said, 
"the  moon  is  rising,  and  the  night  is 
fresh  and  cool.  Down  there,"  pointing 
to  the  river-bank,  "down  there  among  the 
cotton-woods,  is  a  little  path  with  the 
scent  of  roses  in  the  air,  and  the  river 
rippling  by.     Come,  let  us  go  together.  ' 

The  spell  of  the  midsummer  night  was 
upon  her,  and  she  rose  to  her  feet.  In 
silence  they  passed  dwn  the  deserted 
street,  and  as  they  entered  the  moonlit 
grove  a  Virginia  nightingale  sang  a  glad 
song  of  welcome.  From  time  to  tims, 
the  young  man  bent  a  questioning  look 
upon  the  fair  face  of  the  girl  by  his 
side,  and  at  last  she  looked  up  with  a 
happy  smile. 

"You  like  it,  then?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  !  it  is  lovely,"  she  murmured  rap- 
turously, "I  had  no  idea  it  could  be  so 
beautiful."  "But  would  you  not  tire  of 
it?  Could  you  live  here?"  "Live  here!" 
said  the  girl,  "but  that  would  be  im- 
possible— v.^e  are  always  on  the  road  and 
never  stop  anywhere  long.  To  live  hefe 
— that  would  be  heavenly." 

"With  you — it  would  be  heaven  itself. 
Listen  !" — Jack's  voice  thrilled  with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  "For  five  years  I  have 
been  living  out  on  the  mesa  with  the  best 
friend  a  man  ever  had.  Today  he  left 
me  for  good — went  home  to  England — 
and  you  may  well  believe  that  about  sun- 
down I  was  feeling  pretty  lonesome. 
Then  I  saw  \'oii.  and  mv  loneliness  was 
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gone.  Tn  that  moment,  I  knew  that  the 
one  woman  in  the  world  for  me  stood  by 
my  side.  Do  I  make  myself  understood? 
I  love  you,  and  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"Oh !"  cried  the  girl  swaying  slightly 
to  one  side.  "I  should  not  have  come. 
Why,  sir,"  she  said  with  a  little  tremor 
in  her  voice,  "we  only  met  two  hours 
ago,  and  now  you  ask  me  to  marry  you. 
You  know  nothing  of  me,  nothing  at  all 
— and,  besides — even  if  you  are  in  earn- 
est, my  step-father  would  not  let  me  go." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Jack,  a  great  flood 
of  ha|)piness  sweeping  over  him,  "is 
that  all  ?"  "Look  here !"  From  the 
bosom  of  his  flannel  shirt  he  drew  forth 
a  battered  medal.  "Let  me  tell  you  its 
story,"  he  said.  "Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  a  Barnardo  boy  who  won  a 
medal  for  good  conduct.  He  was  very 
proud  of  it  and  carried  it  about  with 
him  everywhere — tied  to  a  string  hung 
round  his  neck.  The  boy  in  time  drifted 
into  a  police  force,  where  he  quarrelled 
with  his  sergeant.  The  sergeant  was  a 
quick-tempered  man,  and  one  day  in  a 
fit   of   rage   he   drew   his   gun — the   boy 


fell,  and  the  sergeant  fled.  But  the  boy 
was  not  killed  after  all,  and  his  life  was 
saved.  Dearest,  I  was  that  boy,  and  the 
sergeant — he's     a   captain     now — I    saw 

him  again  for  the  first  time  today.  Do 
you  think  your  stepfather  will  let  you 
go  now?" 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face  in 
momentary  bewilderment ;  then  a  great 
light  broke  in  upon  her  mind  and  she 
bowed  her  head.  He  seized  her  two 
hands  in  his  own. 

"God  meant  me  to  live,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly, "and  sweetheart,  I  can't  live  with- 
out you.  Behind  my  house  up  on  the 
mesa,  is  a  grove  just  like  this,  trees  and 
birds  and  flowers  and  all.  I  think  you 
would  be  happy  there;  I  promise  you 
I  would  do  my  best  to  make  you  so; 
for  me.  your  sweet  face  would  spell 
Home.  Happiness  and  Heaven.  Tell  me, 
will   you   go?" 

For  answer  the  girl  bent  and  kissed 
the  Barnardo's  boy's  medal,  then,  with 
a  glad  light  shining  in  her  eyes,  she 
raised  her  face  to  his. 


An  Unromantic  Romance 

By  Carolyn  Boon 


HIGH  up  among  the  apple  blossoms 
of  the  gnarled,  old  apple  tree,  a 
face  as  soft  and  pink  and  frag- 
rant   as   the    petals   themselves 
looked  forth. 

"Are  you  coming  down  from  that?" 
a  masculine  voice  demanded.  It  came 
from  a  tall  young  man  in  a  white  flannel 
suit.  His  right  arm  was  bandaged  and 
there  was  a  frown  on  his  handsome  face 
as  he  stood  leaning  wearily  against  the 
tree. 

"My  dear,  how  exacting  and  selfish 
you  are.  I  am  wonderfully  comfortable 
here,"  a  cool  little  voice  floated  down 
from  the  regions  of  the  blossoms. 

"But  I  tell  you  Constance  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

"There  for  the  ninety-ninth  time  I 
must  beg  to  you  to  begin." 

"Begin,"  cried  the  man  from  below, 
"do  you  suppose  I  could  tell  you  what  I 
have  to  say  with  my  neck  at  this  ridicu- 
lous angle  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  purred  from 
above ;  "it  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  subject  chosen." 

"Subject?  Oh,  very  well.  Miss 
Southern,  I  am  about  to  make  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  you.  Will  you 
come  down  so  I  can  make  it  to  you  or 
will  you  remain  mid-air  and  force  me 
,  to  make  it  at  you  !  You  have  your  choice. 
'    I  am  going  to." 

"If  you  do,  Tommy  Calhoun,  I'll  never 
speak  to  you  again.  Besides,"  she  added 
emphatically,  "I'll  not  listen." 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  confounded 
broken  arm  of  mine  I'd  swing  up  there 
and  make  you  listen." 

Thev  were  first  cousins,  Constance 
Southern  and  Tommy  Calhoun.  Since 
their  childhood  their  summers  had  al- 
ways been  passed  at  their  grandmother's 
country  home,  until  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
Constance   had   been   taken   abroad   and 


placed  in  a  French  convent  and  Tommy 
had  gone  to  Oxford.  Thus  was  the  child- 
hood love  afifair  nipped  in  the  bud.  But 
now  after  five  years  they  found  them- 
selves again  at  the  home  of  their  grand- 
mother, to  all  appearances  vastlv  changed, 
when  in  reality  the  same  old  cheerful 
Tommy  and  the  care-free  little  Con- 
stance. 

How  Tom  had  broken  his  arm  in  an 
effort  to  save  his  cousin  from  a  runaway 
and  how  Constance  had  nursed  him  back 
to  life,  mingled  with  the  love  songs  of 
the  birds  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flow- 
ers as  a  background,  made  it  possible 
for  Fate  to  thereby  hang  a  tale. 

"Are  you  coming  down?"  sternly,  from 
below. 

"No !"  sweetly,  from  above. 

A  pause. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  began  gently,  "I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  I  love  you." 

"Tommy  dear,  I  fear  your  bandage  has 
slipped.  You  are  feverish."  How  deli- 
ciously  cool  and  tantalizing  the  voice  was. 

"Constance" — 

"You'll  find  your  fever  medicine  in 
the  small  bottle  on  the  table.  Run  away 
Tommy,  don't  bother  me  now." 

"As  I  was  saying,"  he  struggled  to 
continue. 

"You  seem  to  forget  I'm  reading  an 
intensely  interesting  book,"  said  she  of 
the  limb  with  an  adorable  frown. 

"Unless  you  let  me  say  what  I  want 
to,  I'll  do  something  desperate."  said -he 
of  the  trunk  with  a  fierce  scowl. 

A  page  turned.  Could  he  only  have 
seen  that  the  book  was  upside  down ! 

"What  your  presence  meant  to  me 
when  I  was  ill  you'll  never  know.  How 
I  missed  you  and  longed  for  you  when 
vou  left  me  for  a  short  while." 

Afuother  page  turnel. 

"Aren't  the  gnats  awful  up  here  in 
the  orchard,"  she  asked. 
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■'1  have  loved  \t)n  dear  from  llie 
first  time  that  I  saw  you."  How  beauti- 
ful the  voiee  that  floated  up  to  her  was. 
How  uuromautic  to  propose  to  one  perch- 
ed up  in  a  tree,  and  an  apple  tree  too.  She 
couldn't  risk  getting  tangled  up  in  her 
skirt  attemj)ting  to  get  down.  She  must 
avert  his  proposing  at  so  unsuitable  a 
time.  How  could  Tommy  display  such 
poor  taste.   The  book  closed  with  a  bang. 

"The  first  time  you  saw  me !  I  doubt 
if  you  can  recall  it,"  she  said,  by  way 
of  an  argument. 

"Are  you  so  sure?"  he  asked.  "You 
were  exactly  two  weeks  old." 

"How  absurd !"  she  laughed ;  "at  two 
weeks  I  could  not  have  inspired  love  in 
any  human  heart." 

"You  are  irrelevant,"  he  said.  "I  was 
unusually  discontented  at  the  smallness 
of  you  and  carefully  touched  your  hand. 
And  then  it  was  the  miracle  happened. 
Your  rose  leaf  of  a  hand  closed  gentlv 
over  my  finger  and  I  was  a  willing  cap- 
tive. I  was  four  then  and  for  twenty 
years  I  have  remained  a  willing  captive." 

"Think  of  it !"  she  exclaimed  in  mock 
horror,  "a  fifth  of  a  century  of  captivity." 

"But  I  sad  'a  walling  captive'." 

"Hush  Tommy,  you  are  delirious.  Go 
home  and  take  two  full  doses  of  your 
medicine.  Something  to  quiet  your 
nerves." 

"Constance,"  Tom  cried  desperately, 
"will  vou  have  the  kindness  to  keep 
still  ?"' 

"What  a  sweet  lord  and  master  you 
would  make !" 

"For  Heaven's  sake  let  me  finish,"  he 
cried. 

"I   shall   not   condemn   you   unheard," 

"Condemn?  You  aren't  going  to  con- 
demn me  at  all.  You  have  simply  got 
to  love  me.  I  have  you  up  the  tree  any- 
way." 

"Well  you  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree,"  she  said,  disdainfully. 

"At  any  rate  I'll  stay  here  until  you 
give  me  an  answer." 

"Oh.  really?" 

"Yes.  really!  I'll  have  you  whether 
you  will  or  no." 

There  w^as  a  gasp  among  the  blossoms 
as  an  indignant  pink  face  was  thrust 
from  among  the  foliage. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Tom  Calhoun. 
After  all  I  did  for  vou  when  vou  were 


ill.  The  liours  I  spent  in  reading  senti- 
mental poetry  to  you  and  giving  you 
your  medicine  at  the  right  hour  and — 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  then  to  have 
you  act  like  this.  I  hate  you  Tom 
Calhoun ;   I   hate   you." 

There  were  suggestions  of  tears,  real 
tears  in  the  voice  above  him  and  an  ex- 
pression of  genuine  bewilderment  came 
over  the  young  man's  face. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  realize 
"   he   began. 

"I  realize  I  hate  you — I  wish  you 
would  go  away  and  leave  me  alone,"  she 
cried. 

"But  I  won't.  Do  you  wish  to  consider 
this  afl:'air  a  joke?" 

"I  don't  see  why  you  couldn't  see  the 
fitness  of  things  and  waited  until  some 
moonlight    night,"    she    said,    sullenly. 

"Oh,  that  was  it?"  he  said,  "you  cared 
more  for  the  artistic  efifect  than  you  did 
the   act." 

Silence. 

"Will  you  marry  me  or  will  you  not?"" 
he  asked. 

"I  will  not,"  she  said  crossly ;  "now 
will  vou  go  so  I  can  get  down  from  this, 
tree  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "I'm  go- 
ing.    I'll  not  trouble  you  again." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked,  in 
spite  of  herself. 

"Away,  I  don't  know  where." 

"To  the  devil?"  she  inquired  happily. 
Her  chagrin  was  fading ;  she  was  almost 
joyous  at  the  idea  of  making  him  miser- 
able. 

"No  !"  he  said  shortlv,  "not  for  a  thing 
like  that." 

"Her  face  darkened.  So  he  considered' 
he  refusal  so  small.  She  would  teach 
him  a  lesson  if  she  had  to  accept  him. 

"But  you  should  go  to  the  devil.  The} 
all  sav  that." 

"Who?"  he  asked   suddenly. 

"All  the  heroes  in  the  books.  It's 
about  the  onlv  thing  to  do  tmless  you 
shoot  vourself."  Her  voice  was  almost 
plaintive. 

A  gleam  of  amusement  crept  into  his 
eyes.  He  would  not  be  the  pleading 
lover,  he  would  be  the  cold,  indififerent 
hero.      He   had   read   a   few   books   too. 

He  turned  away  quickly. 

"Good-bve."  he  said  carelessly,  "that's, 
alright,   I  guess." 
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Indignation  burned  in  her  eyes,  hero- 
ines were  never  spurned.  Something 
was  the  matter  with  the  plot. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said  again,  cheerfully, 
and  whistling  a  popular  song  softly,  he 
walked  a  few  steps  away. 

"Tommy  Calhoun,  turn  due  east,"  a 
determined  voice  said. 

He  obeyed.  It  placed  his  back  to  her 
and  the  tree.  He  waited,  his  heart  beat- 
ing happily.  He  heard  a  soft  rustle,  then 
a  light  thud  as  of  two  feet  coming  in 
contact  wath  terra  firma. 

"Turn  due  west,"  she  cried,  and  he 
whirled  to  find  her  lovely  face  close  to 
his.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes ;  he 
didn't  know  whether  they  were  real  or 
not.     He  didn't  really  care. 

"Are  you  really  going  aw^ay?"  she 
asked. 


"No,"  he  said,  his  arms  about  her,  her 
face  pressed  close  to  his. 

"Tell  me  why  you  wouldn't  come  down 
from  the  tree." 

"Why  silly,"  she  said,  from  the  depths 
of  his  shoulder,  "don't  you  know  that 
to  extricate  one's  self  from  an  a])ple  tree 
is  most  difficult  not  to  mention  unro- 
mantic.  And  I  had  set  my  heart  on  the 
moonlight  night  in  the  old  rose  garden 
when  you,  my  prince,  came." 

"Sweetheart,"  he  breathed  softly, 
"don't  you  know  the  old  moon  is  tired 
of  all  that  sort  of  thing.  See,  the  blos- 
soms are  showering  us  with  congratu- 
lation." 

And  then — but  just  the  fragrant  blos- 
soms of  the  old  tree  that  had  known 
them  since  childhood,  saw  that. 


The  Poems  of  Robert  W*  Service 

By  Robert  A.  Hood 


A  PROMINENT  prose  and  poetry 
writer  of  the  present  clay  recently 
remarked  that  poetry  as  a  mar- 
ketable commodity  was  now  no 
longer  taken  seriously  by  publishers ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  remark  was  in  the 
main  correct.  The  stress  of  modern 
civilisation  is  so  great  that  the  average 
man  has  no  time  to  read  poetry  except 
in  homeopathic  doses  such  as  the  maga- 
zines administer  to  fill  in  the  vacant  part 
of  the  page  at  the  end  of  an  article.  The 
short  story,  whether  humorous,  romantic 
or  psychological  with  its  but  slight  de- 
mand upon  the  intellect  apepals  far  more 
powerfully  to  the  mind  that  craves  relax- 
ation from  the  strain  of  the  dailv  grind. 
Furthermore,  the  complexity  of  modern 
conditions  of  living,  the  triumphs  of 
scientific  discoverv  and  invention,  the  lat- 
ter romantic  enough  in  their  inner  sig- 
nificance, do  not  so  readily  lend  them- 
selves as  material  for  the  poet  to  work 
upon.      The   advent  of  the   ocean   grey- 


hound and  the  passing  of  the  sailing  ship 
have  robbed  even  the  sea  of  half  its 
mystery  and  romance  and  the  modern 
armour-clad  with  its  death-dealing  guns, 
has  not  half  the  lyric  possibilities  of  the 
saucy  frigates  of  the  time  of  Nelson. 
War,  however,  is  still  romantic  even  if 
modern  arsenals  have  partially  stripped 
from  that  its  cloak  of  glamour ;  and  it 
is  principally  from  it  or  from  the 
struggles  of  the  pioneer  that  we  must 
look  for  epic  material. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  but  seldom  does 
a  real  objective  poet  arise  and  then  it 
is  from  the  frontiers,  the  waste  places 
where  life  is  simpler  and  codes  of  con- 
duct less  complex,  where  man  contends 
against  nature  and  stands  or  falls  as  his 
strength  endures.  So  Kipling  saw  his. 
opportunity  in  the  British  soldier  and  his 
dog-like  devotion  to  duty,  in  the  rugged 
virtues  under  his  rough  exterior ;  so 
Robert  V.  Service,  who  has  been  called 
the   Canadian   Kipling  has   found  his  in 
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the  profane  and  unkempt  miner  of  the 
drear  and  icy  Yukon. 

And  there  is  a  striking  similarity  be- 
tween the  poems  of  Service  and  those  of 
Kiphng-  that  weh  justifies  the  title  that 
the  public  has  given  to  him.  It  would 
not  seem  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the  for- 
mer received  much  of  his  inspiration 
from  from  the  latter.  Kipling  undertook 
to  write  of  a  class  of  men  under  whose 
surface  vices  dwelt  a  devotion  to  duty 
that  was  often  heroic  in  the  extreme : 
men  who  endured  danger  and  the  rigours 
of  a  tropic  sun  without  a  nuirmur  and 
yet  were  looked  down  upon  by  those  for 
whose  safety  and  honour  they  were  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  "the  nolole  sum  of 
thirteen-pence  a  day."  Kipling  had  lived 
amongst  them  and  knew  their  virtues  and 
their  vices  and  he  set  himself  to  vindi- 
cate their  deeds  to  the  people  at  home, 
and  nobly  he  succeeded.  He  possessed 
the  literary  sense  and  to  him,  the  familiar 
was  not  necessarily  the  commonplace.  He 
saw  that  man  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
god  and  the  beast  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  picture  him  so. 

Service,  like  Kipling,  writes  of  the  men 
and  the  things  that  are  close  to  him. 
Placed  as  a  bank-clerk  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  rush  to  the  frozen  North  for  gold, 
like  Kipling  with  the  English  "Tommv," 
he  recognizes  the  heroic  material  in  the 
coarse  and  grimy  miner  and  he  proceeds 
to  interpret  it.  Provided  with  a  caste 
from  which  the  lust  of  gain  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  cold  has  stripped  the 
veneer  of  civilization  and  with  scenerv 
of  the  grandest  and  most  terrible — grand 
in  its  purity  and  immensity,  terrible  in 
its  loneliness  and  cruelty  to  the  pigmies 
invading  its  silences, — Service  finds  the 
material  for  an  epic  at  his  hand.  He  is 
a  lover  of  the  ideal,  the  beautiful,  but 
he  cannot  blind  himself  to  the  realities, 
to  the  primitive  instinct  for  good  and 
evil  that  make  up  the  heart  of  humanity 
and  without  gloss  or  insincerity  he  paints 
things  as  he  sees  them : 

"I  was  the  thrall  of  beauty  that  rejoices 

From  peak  snow-diademed   to   regal 

star ; 

Yet  to  mine  aerie  ever  pierced  the  voices 

The   pregnant    voices    of    the    things 

that  are." 

So,   like   Kipling,   his   poetry   is   not   al- 


ways for  reading  aloud  in  the  parlour. 
It  calls  a  spade  a  spade  without  euphem- 
ism or  evasion.  It  does  not  disdain  a 
lash  of  profanit}'  to  help  out  the  atmos- 
phere. The  average  miner's  conversation 
is  not  as  chaste  as  the  Sunday  School 
superintendent's  and  the  poet  must  at 
least  suggest  the  difference  or  his  ob- 
ject will  fail  him.  At  times,  perhaps, 
in  his  extremes  of  realism  he  even  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  the  artistic.  The 
general  tone  of  the  "Ballads,"  for  in- 
stance, tends  too  much  to  the  morbid 
and  is  apt  to  leave  the  reader  with  a 
bad  taste  in  his  mouth.  This,  however, 
is  a  common  fault  of  youth  that  will 
probably  pass  away.  With  the  passage 
of  the  years  and  the  increase  of  bodily 
tissue,  we  learn  to  view  life's  mysteries 
with  a  more  tolerant  eye. 

Like  Kipling,  also.  Service  feels  deep- 
ly the  fascination  of  the  land  that  he 
writes  of.  With  the  former  it  is  a  land 
hoarv  with  historic  memories,  luxuriant 
under   its   tropical   suns : 

"An'   I'm  learnin'   'ere   in  London  what 
the  ten-year  sodger  tells : 
'If  you've  'card  the  East  a-callin',  why 

you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else. 
No,  you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else 
But  them  spicy,  garlic  smells 
And  the  sunshine  an'  the  palm-trees  an^ 
the  tinkly  temple  bells  !" 

It  is  a  land  well-peopled,  full  of  lan- 
guor and  voluptuousness,  a  veritable 
"land  of  the  lotus-eaters"  and  the  verse- 
form  which  the  poet  has  here  used  with 
its  soothing  and  seductive  rhythm,  har- 
monises admirably  with  the  idea  which 
he  wishes  to  express. 

The  land  that  Service  writes  about  is 
the  very  opposite ;  it  is  bleak  and  barren 
and  inhospitable ;  yet  the  spell  of  it. 
too,  is  irresistible  to  the  man  who  has 
once  learned  its  beauties  and  become  re- 
conciled to  its  loneliness  : 

"The  winter !  the  brightness  that  blinds 
The    white    land    locked    tight   as    a 
drum. 
The   cold   fear   that    follows   and   finds 
you. 
The  silence  that  bludgeons  you  dumb. 
The  snows  that  are  older  than  history 
The  woods  where  the  wierd  shadows, 
slant ; 
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1  Ik'  stillness,  the  niounlii^iit,  the  iiivs- 
tery, 
\'\v   liado    'rm    qood-hxc — l)Ut    I    can't.  " 

Kiplinj;'  strikes  the  imperialistic  note 
continually.  His  Tommies  and  his  I. 
C.  S.  men  alike  in  the  midst  of  their 
sprees  and  their  love  intrigues  are  one 
and  all  loyal  I5ritons  ready  to  live  or  to 
die  for  the  land  of  the  "Widow  at 
Windsor."  Service  strikes  the  same  note 
not  unworthily  in  "The  Younger  Son." 

Therefore,  it  is  perhaps  not  unfitting- 
1\  th.at  Service  has  been  nicknamed  "the 
Canadian  Kipling" ;  but.  in  spite  of  some 
resemblances  in  stvle  and  subject  mat- 
ter, he  is  by  no  means  a  slavish  imitator. 

From  the  very  title  of  his  first  book  of 
poems.  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough."  one 
might  perhaps  expect  a  tone  of  cynicism 
to  predominate  in  its  pages.  The  term 
"sourdough"  means  by  a  picturesque 
metonymy  an  old-timer,  one  who  has 
learned  the  lore  of  the  land  and  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  The  "sourdough." 
literally  is  the  piece  of  leaven  which  the 
miner  carries  from  the  old  to  the  new 
camp  with  which  to  leaven  out  his  bread  ; 
and  the  term  as  applied  to  the  man  him- 
self is  a  singularly  apt  one.  The  "Songs" 
look  on  both  sides  of  the  picture ;  many 
of  them  deal  with  the  sordid  and  the 
tragic  and  they  could  not  deal  truly 
with  the  miners'  life  if  he  did  not ;  but 
after  all.  underneath  the  grim  realism, 
the  optimism  of  the  idealist  is  ever  ready 
to  show  itself.  Fate  is  the  plea  of  the 
skulker  or  the  profligate  when  he  wishes 
to  excuse  himself  for  his  failure.  How 
neatly  the  poet  pricks  the  bladder  of  his 
pretences. 

"From  out  the  mesh  of  fate  our  heads 

we  thrust 
We  can't  do  what  we  would  but  what 

we  must 
Heredith  has  got  us  in  a  cinch^ 
(Consoling  thought  when  you've  been 

on  a  bust.") 

At  the  same  time  the  perplexing  par- 
able of  the  potter  is  to  him  a  problem 
hard  to  solve  and  the  grim  tragedy  of 
life,  less  hidden,  more  apparent  among 
the  scenes  of  which  he  writes  than  in 
more  kindly  lands,  is  deeply  evident 
throughout  the  collection.     Yet  in  some 


of  the  most  tragic  of  his  p(jems  the 
writer  has  shown  his  belief  in  the  better 
things  in  store  in  another  world  for  the 
unfortunate.  In  that  most  powerful  and 
most  gruesome  little  poem,  "The  Harpy," 
treating  of  one  of  life's  oldest  problems, 
he  shows  this  sense  of  the  Creator's 
mercy  ujion  his  unfortunate  creatures: 

"W'as  I  not  born  to  walk  in  scorn  where 

others  walk  in  pride? 
The  Maker  marred  and  evil  starred,  I 

drift  upon  his  tide  ; 
And  he  alone  shall  judge  his  own,  so  I 

his  judgment  bide."  | 

Again,  in  "The  Parson's  Son,"  when 
the  broken  man  lies  dying  and  his  mind 
wanders  in  the  past,  his  last  words  mut- 
ter the  prayer  that  he  learnt  at  his 
Mother's  knee  that  claims  for  Mankind 
the  universal  fatherhood  of  God.  So, 
too,  in  the  death  of  the  tramp  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  his  last  words  bridge  long 
years  of  sin  and  shame  in  the  Past  and 
his  spirit  goes  out  to  unite  with  the  love 
of  his  youth. 

The  writer  has  been  fortunate  enough 
in  his  experience  to  learn  to  look  for  the 
good  in  all  men  and  he  shows  through- 
out his  work  that  broad-minded  toler- 
ance that  is  so  hard  to  acquire  amongst 
the  shovel-hatted  respectability  of  our 
more  conventional  environment.  In  the 
little  ballad,  "My  Friends,"  it  is  the  mur- 
derer and  the  thief  wdio  dragged  their 
frozen  chum  through  a  hundred  miles 
of  snow  right  into  certain  arrest  with  the 
gaol  and  the  gallows  behind  it.  Service 
has  given  vis  some  splendid  examples  of 
the  heroism  of  the  trail :  in  "Clancv  of 
the  Mounted  Police."  in  "The  Ballad  of 
the  Northern  Lights."  and  "The  Trail 
of  the  Ninety-eight"  ;  but  none  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  these  two  criminals 
who  forgot  their  own  peril  when  a 
chum's  life  was  at  stake. 

The  sexual  note  is  not  strongly  in 
evidence  in  either  the  "Songs"  or  the 
"Ballads"  ;  at  least  it  takes  a  secondary 
place  ;  and  where  it  is  sounded  the  ef- 
fect is  often  harsh  and  jarring  rather 
than  pleasing.  The  harlots  are  the  only 
heroines  in  this  God-forsaken  land  and 
no  doubt,  the  writer  only  writes  truly 
when  he  makes  them  so :  but  it  seems 
that  perhaps  he  might  have  made  more 
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of  tlie  loves  that  were  left  behind.  One 
or  two  little  romances  in  which  the 
course  of  true  love  ends  triumphantly 
would  have  lightened  and  improved,  per- 
haps, the  general  effect.  "Unforgotten" 
is  very  charming  and  delicate  in  fancy 
but  its  notes  too,  are  pitched  somewhat 
on  the  minor  key : 

"And,  ah,  it's  strange,  for  desolate  and 

dim 
Between  these  two  there  rolls  an  ocean 

wide ; 
Yet  he  is  in  the  garden  by  her  side 
And   she    is    in    the   garret   there    with 

him." 

In  this  connection  one  might  compare 
Bret  Harte's  "My  Letter,"  one  of  the 
daintiest  little  love  lyrics  perhaps  ever 
written.  Bret  Harte  has  done  for  the 
Californian  miner  what  Service  would 
seek  to  do  for  him  of  the  Yukon.  His 
verse  is  more  simple,  less  ambitious  than 
that  of  Service  and  he  is  more  gifted 
in  the  saving  grace  of  humour.  "Hu- 
mour in  the  "Songs"  and  the  "Ballads" 
appears  but  rarely  and  then  it  is  of  the 
drier  and  more  caustic  kind.  "The  Cre- 
mation of  Sam  McGee"  is  a  masterpiece 
of  the  mock-heroic  told  admirably  in  the 
true  ballad  style.  "Grin"  is  a  pleasing 
enough  little  jingle;  but  in  none  of  these 
do  we  have  the  mirth  bubbling  up  and 
effervescing  in  the  delightfully  spontan- 
eous fashion  that  we  find  in  Bret  Harte. 
His  has  a  subtlety  and  naturalness  both 
in  his  prose  and  his  poetry  which  even 
his  fellow-countryman,  ]\Iark  Twain, 
does  not  equal. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  quality  ol 
pathos,  that  Service  most  excels.  The 
pathos  of  failure,  the  pathos  of  suffering 
the  pathos  of  shame  ;  all  these  he  brings 
out  most  powerfully  and  artistically  with 
a  choice  of  word  and  phrase  nigh  un- 
erring. He  never  says  too  much  and 
he  has  a  nice  sense  of  the  dramatic  so 
that  the  effect  is  not  dulled  as  sometimes 
in  some  of  the  great  poets  bv  a  super- 
fluity of  words.  The  "Ballads"  have 
the  real  ballad  flavour  and  by  no  means 
belie  their  name.  There  are  the  frequent 
colloquial  conversations,  the  iteration  of 
details  and  the  picturesque  accumulation 
of  pictorial  images.  In  "Lost,"  for  in- 
i  stance,   one   of  the   finest   in   the   collec- 


tion, we  have  the  old  device  of  question 
and  answer  most  effectively  introduced 
where  the  mother,  snug  in  her  bed  at 
home,  by  some  telepathic  suggestion  is 
made  aware  of  the  danger  of  her  erring 
boy  who  after  losing  his  way  to  the 
camp,  is  freezing  to  death  in  the  blind- 


mg  snow : 


"Father  a  bitter  cry  I  heard 

Out  of  the  night  so  dark  and  wild 
Why  is  my  heart  so  strangely  stirred  ? 
'Twas   like   the   voice   of   our   erring 
child." 

The  the  father  answers  incredulous, 
in  the  phlegm  of  his  coarser  sensibili- 
ties : 

"Mother,  mother,  you  only  heard 

A  waterfowl  in  the  locked  lagoon — 
Out  of  the  night  a  wounded  bird — 
Rest    and    sleep,    'twill    be    morning 
soon." 

The  question  and  answer  act  as  a 
kind  of  chorus  to  the  main  narrative 
which  shows  the  struggles  of  the  boy  to 
overcome  the  stupor  which  is  numbing 
his  faculties  ;  and  the  influence  which  the 
mother's  spirit  exerts  upon  him  to  save 
him  from  the  danger  that  threatens : 

"Who  is  it  talks  of  sleeping?     I'll  swear 
that    somebody    shook 
Me  hard  by  the  arm  for  a  moment,  but 
how   on  earth  could  it  be?" 

Then,  at  last,  when  the  boy  succumbs 
to  the  cold  his  spirit  flies  home  and  ap- 
pears for  a  moment  at  the  window : 

"Father,  father,  I  saw  a  face 

Pressed    just    now    to    the    window- 
pane  ! 
Oh,  it  gazed   for  a  moment's  space. 
Wild  and  wan,  and  was  gone  again !" 

The  pathos  of  this  little  poem  is  ex- 
Guisite  and  may  be  not  unfittinglv  com- 
pared with  Goethe's,  "Die  Erlkonig," 
to  which  though  longer,  it  is  similar  in 
stvle. 

'"The  Ballad  of  the  Brand"  is  another 
noteworthy  piece,  powerful  in  its  por- 
trayal of  the  primitive  passions  of  love 
and  lust  and  revenge.     "The  ]\Ian  from 
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Eldorado"  deals  with  a  very  typical 
tragedy  of  the  minor's  life,  that  of  the 
man  who  "strikes  it  rich"  hut  goes  on 
the  incvitahle  "hust,"  when  he  reaches 
town  and  loses  it  all  to  the  spongers  and 
the  harlots  who  lay  in  wait  for  such  as 
he.  This  too  is  full  of  dramatic  force 
and  strikes  a  fine  climax  when  the  un- 
happy wretch,  realizing  that  his  new- 
found wealth  has  gone  and  that  he  has 
been  robbed  and  deluded  by  his  pseudo 
friends,  flings  the  remainder  of  his 
"poke"  at  their  feet  and  as  they  grovel  on 
the  ground  to  pick  it  up,  he  goes  out  in- 
to the  night  to  shoot  himself,  his  only 
friend,  a  mangy  yellow  dog,  who  is 
found  whining  and  crouching  upon  his 
body. 

Somewhat  in  lighter  vein  and  remind- 
ing one  of  Stevenson  wdio  was  never  so 
happy  as  in  his  lyrics  that  treat  of  the 
magic  glamour  of  vouth,  one  cannot  pass 
by  "The  Tramps"  that  tenderly  pathetic 
little  lyric  that  treats  of  "the  road  to 
anywhere"  so  often  trod  by  heedless 
youth  since  the  beginning  of  time : 

"Alas !    the    road    to    Anywhere    is    pit- 
failed  disaster ; 
There's   hunger,   want,   and   weariness, 

yet 
Oh,  we  loved  it  so, 
As  on  we  tramped  exultantly,  and  no 

man  was  our  master. 
And  no  man  guessed  what  dreams  were 

ours,  as  swinging  heel  and  toe, 
We  tramped  the  road  to  Anywhere,  the 

magic  road  to  Anywhere, 
The    tragic    road    to    Anvwhere    such 

drear,  dim  years  ago." 

But  there  are  so  many  fine  things  for 
one  to  pick  from  that  one  is  liable  to 
c[uote  too  lavishly ;  and  if  the  reader 
has  not  already  done,  so,  he  may  browse 
amongst  them  at  his  leisure.  One  must 
not  omit  mention,  however,  of  the-  poems 
dealing  with  that  vague  primitive  spirit 
of  restlessness,  "the  Call  of  the  Wild," 
that  wanderlust  that  all  the  force  of  cus- 
tom   and    convention    cannot    altogether 


crush  out  of  us.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
the  i)ioneer,  the  instinct  that  has  made 
the  world  what  it  is ;  and  it  is  good  for 
us  to  know  that  it  is  not  yet  extinct. 

The  attitude  of  Service  toward  Nature 
is  one  of  mingled  awe  and  admiration. 
In  the  rigours  of  the  Northern  climate, 
he  has  learned  to  feel  the  iron  hand  un- 
der the  glove  of  velvet.  He  deals  with 
Nature  in  her  more  forbidding  phases, 
her  grand  and  her  tremendous  aspects : 

"Set-pieces  and  drop-curtain  scenes  ga- 
lore, 

Big  mountains  heaved  to  heaven,  which 
the  blinding  sunsets  blazon, 

Black  canyons  where  the  rapids  rip 
and  roar." 

Ais  a  primitive  man  often  dependent 
for  life  upon  her  caprice,  and  for  weal  or 
woe  upon  her  favour  he  is  responsive  to 
her  every  mood.  To  the  City-dweller, 
the  weather  is  often  merely  incidental  to 
his  happiness  but  to  the  miner  it  is  a 
vital  concern.  And  Service  seemed  to 
have  "learned  to  know  the  desert's  little 
ways"  and  paints  them  with  no  feeble 
brush.  Rather  is  his  colouring  Turner- 
esque  in  the  brilliance  of  the  hues  and 
the  wierdness  of  the  contrasts  which  he 
paints  to  us.  But  we  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  North  are  inclined  to 
doubt  him  ;  there  is  a  sincerity  about  his 
touch  that  proves  convincing,  and  the 
subconscious  wild  man  within  us  thrills 
deliciously  in  response.  Even  if  the 
scene-painter  were  inclined  to  peep  out 
above  the  artist,  our  satisfaction  would 
not  desire  to  be  disillusioned  and  we 
would  even  keep  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  footlights.  After  all,  we  who 
have  not  knowm  the  North  are  not  of 
the  inner  circles,  it  is  not  primarily  to 
us  the  poet  writes,  but  we  feel  satisfied 
that  the  "Husbandmen  of  the  Wild"  will 
bear  out  the  words  he  addresses  to  them 
in  "L'Envoi  to  the  Songs"  : 

"God  knows  I  have  tried  to  be  true ; 
Please  God  vou  will  understand." 


Progressive  Community  Publicity  — The 
Vancouver  Island  Development  League 

By  Ernest  McGaffey 

IN   January,    1909,   in   response   to   an  its  present  standing,  to  any  man,  or  any 
invitation   sent  out  by  the  Victoria  set   of   men,    or   any   particular   city   or 
Board  of  Trade,  various  cities  and  district,  would  be  misleading  and  inac- 
districts  on  Vancouver  Island,  Brit-  curate.     It  has  been  the  result  of  a  uni- 
tish  Columbia,  sent  delegates  to  Victoria  versal  feeling  that  the  riches  and  mani- 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  associa-  fold  advantages  of  the  country  had  too 
tion  for  the  development  of  Vancouver  long  been  overlooked  and  neglected,  and 
Island.     The  initial  meeting  was  held  at  that  for  the  good  of  the  Island,  and  each 
the    Board    of    Trade    rooms,    a    second  community    in    it,    there    should    be    in- 
meeting  at  the   Empress  Hotel,  and  an  augurated  a    sane    and    sensible    era    of 
afternoon  session  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Fifteen    different    localities    were    repre-  And    in   this   connection    it   might   be 
sented,    and    the    Canadian    Pacific    and  said,  and  emphasized,  that  the  campaign 
Esquimalt    &    Nanaimo    Railways    were  on  the  part  of  the  League,  and  its  offi- 
present    through    their     representatives,  cers    in   the   various    districts    has   been 
The   Premier  of   British   Columbia  was  carried   on   with   a   due   regard    for   the 
present,   and  visitors   from   Canada  and  truth.     There   has   been   no   flamboyant 
the  United  States  attended.  and  mendacious  statement  given  out  of 
From  the  first,  the  League  was  an  or-  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  fields 
ganization  of  ideas,  not  names.     There  where  harvests  grew  on  their  own  ac- 
was  never,  from  the  beginning,  any  at-  cord,  and  streams  where  gold  could  be 
tempt   to   give   any   district   or   city   the  gathered  from  shining  sands  like  clam- 
preference  over  others.     It  was  known,  shells  on  the  beach.     Such  methods  may 
and   insisted   upon,    that   the   success   of  attract   visitors   to   a   country,   but   they 
the  movement  depended   on   the  enthu-  will   not   make   citizens.      Whatever   ad- 
siastic  co-operation  of  every  district  and  vantages  the  Island  possesses  which  are 
communitv  on  the  Island,  each  with  the  provable  by  the  records,  have  been  stated 
other,  and  that  policy  has  been  steadily  positively;   what  advantages   the    Island 
guarded  and  fostered  by  the  movers  and  apparently  possesses,  have  been  set  forth 
upholders  of  the  League  in  every  portion  candidly  and  without  exaggeration, 
of  the  Island.  The  vulgar  rant  of  the  blatant  "boos- 
The  reason  for  such  a  League  was  the  ter"  has  been   avoided,  both   as   unwise 
strong  and  increasing  capital  and  emigra-  and  unnecessary.     To  be  sure,  wherever 
tion  to  the   Pacific  Northwest ;  and  the  a  community  consists  of  sage-brush,  coy- 
patent  necessity   of  advertising  the  ad-  otes  and  cactuses,  or  there  is  a  climate 
vantages    of    the    Island    to    the    world,  that  has  a  six  months'  winter,  or  a  sum- 
The  moving  spirit  of  the  association  was,  mer   that   begins    in    May    and    ends    in 
in  the  beginning,  a  cluster  of  energetic  September,  there  is  urgent  necessity  of 
men  in  the  Victoria  Board  of  Trade,  re-  illuminative  imagination.     But  Vancou- 
inforced  splendidly  later  on  by  the  go-  ver  Island's  climate  is  a  matter  of  un- 
ahead     determination     of     leading    men  impassioned    record.      By    the    liberality 
from  everv     nook     and     corner  of  the  of   Nature,    it   happens   to   be   the   most 
Island.     To  attempt  to   give   the   credit  equable    anl    delightful   jcHmate   In    the 
ior  the   formation   of   the   League,    and  world.     As  for  its  other  numerous  and 
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])ru^s\u^^  rt-asdiis  to  ])v  ri^liifulK  consid- 
ered wliat  it  claims  tn  he.  viz.:  The 
Treasure  Island,  let  us  consider,  with- 
out stretching-  the  truth,  just  what  its 
advantaq-es    and    disadvanta^-es    are. 

\  ancouver  Island  has  an  area  of  15,- 
000  square  miles.  Something-  over  one 
million  acres  of  arable  land  under  im- 
provement and  open  for  improvement, 
can  be  subtracted  from  this,  and  a  very 
large  area  available  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses. ]\[illions  of  acres  now  occupied 
by  standing  tiniber  w'ill  be  further  avail- 
able for  farm  lands  when  the  timber  is 
cut  ofif.  The  Island  is,  of  course,  not 
a  wheat-growing  countrv,  such  as  the 
Middle  Western  Provinces.  Oats  and 
the  various  cereals  grow  well,  but  the 
land  is  better  adapted  to  fruit-growing, 
both  of  the  large  and  small  varieties, 
dairy  farming,  and  mixed  farming,  poul- 
try raising,  anrl  the  raising  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses.  There  is  no  severe 
winter  weather,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Island  being  rarely  visited  even  by 
frosts.  It  is  a  country  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  raising  of  apples,  cherries, 
prunes,  plums,  pears,  and  all  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  berries,  while  grass  of 
all  kinds  grows  luxuriantly.  Peaches 
are  not  so  much  of  a  success,  although 
certain  localities  have  done  well  with 
theni. 

Of  the  visible  riches,  the  timber  de- 
serves special  mention.  On  Vancouver 
Island,  and  the  small  islands  immediate- 
ly adjacent  to  it.  there  is  now  standing 
enough  merchantable  timber  to  furnish 
one  million  feet  annuallv  for  the  next 
hundred  years  for  shipment  either  by 
rail  or  water.  There  is  no  known  area 
today  where  there  is  such  an  amount  of 
actual  freight  in  sight  for  the  railwavs. 
No  estimate  is  here  included  for  timber 
which  will  grow  up  in  the  ensuing  one 
hundred  years.  So  much,  in  one  brief 
paragraph,  of  the  tremendous  facts  con- 
cerning the  timber  of  \^an^ouver  Island. 

Taking  next  the  coal  mines  into  con- 
sideration, we  find  that  millions  of  tons 
are  being  mined  and  shipped  every  year, 
and  that  just  recentlv  two  immense 
mines  were  opened  publicly  for  shipment 
on  the  East  Coast.  There  are  coal  mines 
on  the  Island  where  the  veins  are  six 
feet  thick  and  more,  and  running  two  or 
three  miles  down  into  the  mountains,  ex- 


tending out  from  the  main  galleries  for 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width, 
and  still  not  exhausted  :  and  above  such 
veins,  or  rather  vast  beds,  still  other 
beds  of  like  magnitude.  And  yet  the 
evidence  is.  that  the  coal  mining  industry 
of  V^ancouver  Island  is  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,  for  in  scores  of  localities  where 
coal  is  found,  the  ground  has  never  been 
touched  with  pick  or  powder. 

Iron  ore  has  been  mined,  and,  in  some 
places  on  the  West  Coast,  is  now  spread 
out  on  the  dumps  waiting  for  the  instal- 
lation of  smelters,  and  the  coming  of  the 
railroads.  Much  of  this  iron  is  rich 
in  magnetite,  running  from  57  to  69  per 
cent.  It  is  actually  in  sight  at  the  mines, 
not  dependent  on  assertion  to  prove  its 
existence.  Of  copper,  it  can  be  said 
that  it  has  been  mined  profitably  on  the 
Island,  and  that  in  manv  districts  there 
have  been  rich  finds  of  ore  uncovered 
which  are  as  vet  unworked.  Whether 
the  copper  on  Vancouver  Island  will  de- 
velop into  a  great  copper-producing  in- 
dustrv  like  the  Anaconda  mines,  or  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  country,  is  a  ques- 
tion wdiich  time  alone  can  solve ;  but 
that  there  is  copper  in  good  paying 
quantities  on  the  Island,  and  that  the 
future  will  see  the  increased  develop- 
nient  of  this  mineral,  admits  of  no  doubt 
whatever. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  from 
September  ist,  1908,  to  August  31st. 
1909.  the  Tyee  Copper  Company's  smel- 
ter at  Ladysmith.  Vancouver  Island,  has 
smelted  (in  round  figures)  45,000  tons 
of  copper,  gold  and  silver  ores,  from 
which  was  extracted  and  sold  to  re- 
finers :  3,500,000  pounds  of  copper,  52,- 
000  ounces  of  silver,  7,000  ounces  of 
gold.  This  includes  ore  smelted  from  a 
group  of  mines  on  Vancouver  Island, 
wdiich  produced  about  208.000  pounds  of 
copper  during  six  months. 

It  is  especiallv  interesting  to  note  that 
notwithstanding  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
nression  in  the  mining  industry,  follow- 
ing the  panic  of  1907  and  the  slump  in 
the  price  of  copper  in  that  vear,  the 
above  figures  renresent  the  highest  pro- 
duction from  the  Tyee  Copper  Com- 
pany's smelter  recorded  in  any  year  since 
1905. 

The  marble  industry  of  the  Island  has 
been   gone   into  extensively   at   but   one 
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point,  to  wit,  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
country.  The  specimens  of  bhie  and 
bhie-black  marble  from  the  quarrie.^ 
there,  of  the  mottled  and  the  Carrara 
marble,  show  that  the  quality  is  very 
high  indeed.  As  for  quantity  it  is 
practically  unlimited.  At  present,  the 
main  output  is  of  the  blue  and  the  blue- 
black  varieties,  but  additional  develop- 
ment is  being  contemplated  along  the 
lines  of  the  other  kinds.  Gold,  silver, 
quick-silver,  mercury,  and  platinum  have 
been  mined  on  the  Island,  gold  in  paying 
quantities.  But  mere  mention  is  made 
of  these  metals,  as  among  the  proba- 
bilities, not  the  present  actualities. 

There  is  slate,  cement,  fire-clay,  brick- 
clav,  granite  and  building  stone  on  the 
Island  in  large  quantities.  Salmon  can- 
neries are  found  on  every  coast,  and  the 
herring  fisheries  form  an  immensely  val- 
uable addition  to  the  income  of  the 
Island.  Halibut  and  cod  fisheries  are 
becoming  more  and  more  developed,  the 
halibut  banks  being  especially  desirable. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  halibut  were 
taken  "by  one  Indian  village  in  a  day's 
fishing  on  the  upper  west  coast.  Today 
the  sea  fisheries,  outside  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  and  the  catching  of  whales  for 
their  oil,  have  hardlv  been  touched  as 
yet,  so  far  as  A^ancouver  Island  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  whale  fisheries  each  year  bring  in 
many  thousands  of  gallons  of  oil,  and 
are  carried  on   from  the  west  coast. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Vancouver 
Island  have  developed  a  very  large 
amount  of  water-power  which  for  the 
most  part  is  running  to  waste.  Water- 
falls of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
horse-powder  in  the  aggregate  are  send- 
ing their  force  down  the  mountain-sides, 
and  no  one  is  the  gainer  by  it.  But  all 
this  force  will  gradually  be  harnessed, 
and  made  to  obey  the  will  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  mankind.  A^ast  w^aste  is 
now  going  on  at  the  saw-mills,  \vhere 
thousands  of  tons  of  waste  are  burned 
each  vear  which  could  be  converted  in- 
wood-pulp,  and  this  in  close  proximity 
to  water-power  amply  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish abundant  power  to  run  pulp  mills. 

Scenic  attractions  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly described.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
neither  the  lauded  glories  of  Switzer- 
land, nor  the  mediaeval  renown  of  the 


river  Rhine  can  begin  to  furnish  forth 
the  infinite  variety,  grandeur,  and  the 
bewildering  beauty  of  this  really  marvel- 
lous region.  Beaches  where  the  Pacific 
shoots  skyw-ard  as  it  storms  at  the 
rugged  thresholds  of  lone  western 
shores  ;  sands  where  solitude  dreams  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  foot  of  the  In- 
dian is  the  sole  evidence  of  human  kind  ; 
heights  where  the  eagle  soars,  mountain 
summits  where  the  deer  and  the  panther 
make  their  home  ;  pools  alive  with  leap- 
ing trout ;  swamps  wdiere  the  bear  and 
the  wolf  prowl ;  and  long  fiords  where 
the  carven  primitive  prow-  of  the  Si- 
wash  canoes  stand  etched  against  sheer 
walls  of  granite  immensity.  Unless  you 
have  seen  the  shores  of  Vancouver 
Island,  3'ou  have  not  seen  America  ;  with- 
out that  knowledge  you  have  missed 
some  of  earth's  rarest  and  most  start- 
ling pictures :  here  you  will  find  sea- 
shore and  inland  retrospects,  cloud,  sky 
and  snow-capped  mountain  peaks,  for- 
ests of  magnificent  timber,  lakes  like 
jewels  set  in  mountain  height  or  peace- 
ful valleys,  streams  and  rivers  in  every 
direction,  with  a  world  of  variety  in 
their  flashing  currents. 

As  for  fish  and  game,  Vancouver 
Island  is  the  sportsman's  Mecca.  With 
enormous  salmon,  salmon  trout,  rainbow 
and  brook  trout,  deer,  panther,  elk,  bear, 
ring-necked  pheasants,  blue  and  ruffled 
grouse,  ptarmigan,  quail,  snipe  and  all 
kinds  of  water-fowl,  it  gives  the  angler 
and  the  hunter  a  constant  succession  of 
sport,  and  among  scenes  of  the  wildest 
and  most  picturesque  beauty,  and  in  a 
climate  where  hardship  and  (liscomfort  is 
at  a  minimum. 

It  is  these  many  advantages  which  the 
A'ancouver  Island  Development  League 
has  set  out  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  world.  It  is  reaching  over  to  Eng- 
land, Canada,  the  United  States,  the 
Orient  and  to  South  Africa.  It  has  made 
good  progress,  and  its  course  has  been 
marked  by  a  steady  advance  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  various  Auxiliary  Leagues 
of  the  Island,  and  the  communities  in 
which  these  Leagues  are  located.  No 
dues  are  taken  from  these  Leagues  by 
the  Victoria  branch,  each  League  using 
its  own  monev  for  the  advancement  and 
advertising  of  its  home  district.  The 
Victoria  Branch  employs  a  Secretary  and 
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an  assistant  Secretary,  and  maintains  a 
central  office  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ings on  the  l)usiness  of  the  League  at 
lar,<;e.  Re(|nests  for  trails,  roads,  rural 
telephones,  railway  and  steamship  con- 
nections are  sent  in  to  the  Central 
r> ranch,  and  forwarded  in  the  name  of 
the  entire  League  to  the  proper  chan- 
nels to  receive  attention.  Advertising 
from  the  Central  !'> ranch  all  over  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  America,  brings  in  a 
large  number  of  replies  and  queries 
dailv.  These  inquiries  are  forwarded  to 
each  Auxiliary  League  Secretary,  so  that 
he  can  communicate  with  the  inquirer 
and  offer  him  the  advantages  of  his  par- 
ticular district. 

In  this  way  each  applicant  has  the 
benefit  of  communications  from  all  over 
the  Island,  and  has  his  choice  of  where 
to  settle  or  invest.  The  League,  through 
the  central  office,  keeps  in  touch  with 
all  movements  tending  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Island  from  a  commeicial 
standpoint,  and  interests  itself  vigorous- 
ly in  all  transportation  matters.  It  in- 
stalled two  exhibits  at  the  A.  Y.  P.  Ex- 
position, one  exhibit  of  Vancouver 
Island  ores  being  in  the  Canada  Build- 
ing, and  one  larger  exhibit  being  in  the 
C.  P.  R.  spaces  in  the  Agricultural 
Building,  this  display  being  of  timber, 
ores,  copper,  iron,  and  quick-silver,  coal, 
marble,  shingles,  birds,  animals,  fishes, 
and  photogiaphs,  and  giving,  though  in  a 
limited  space,  a  good  idea  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Island. 

The  League  is  a  crusade  against  in- 
grown  conservatism,   at   the    same  time 


retaining  the  wise  conservatism  of  mak- 
ing haste  slowl}-,  and  hewing  rigidly  to 
the  line  of  statements  which  can  be  veri- 
fied by  the  records,  or  by  personal  in- 
vestigation.     The   men    in    it   know^   that 

a  building  up  of  the  entire  Island  is 
bound  to  be  of  benefit  to  each  and  every 
district.  They  do  not  expect  to  carry 
out  the  various  enterprises  and  matters 
wdiich  the  work  demands  without  occas- 
ionally overlooking  some  detail  or  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  But  they  expect  to  point 
to  a  high  average  credit  of  honest  and 
sincere  effort  in  the  w^ay  of  improving 
conditions  on  the  island,  and  they  have 
not,  to  date,  left  any  stone  unturned  in 
the  line  of  helping  each  other  to  secure 
needed  improvements  wherever  sought 
for  by  a  branch  of  the  League. 

The  Island  needs  railways,  first  of 
all.  And  next,  land-clearing.  It  needs 
capital  to  develop  its  man}-  resources. 
It  needs  the  small  farmer,  fruit-growler, 
and  poultry-raiser.  It  needs  the  live 
and  energetic  men  wdio  is  not  afraid  of 
work.  It  is  no  place  for  the  sluggard, 
the  cow^ard,  or  the  chronic  fault-finder. 
It  is  a  country  wonderfully  and  greatly 
blessed  by  nature,  wn'th  very  remarkable- 
deposits  of  ores  and  minerals,  and,  with 
vast  forests  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  hem- 
lock and  other  timber ;  and  it  is  com- 
ing to  the  front  rapidly  as  a  country  of- 
fering great  advantages  to  the  man  with 
a  little  money,  to  the  man  with  large 
capital,  and  even  to  the  single  man  with 
no  money,  provided  he  is  willing  to- 
work. 


The  Pacific  War  of  1 9 1 0 

By  Charles  H.  Stuart  Wade 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A    BRILLIANT    DEFENSE 

SEVERE  as  the  fighting  had  been  in 
South  Vancouver,  it  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  which  had 
been  taking  place  elsewhere ;  the 
Japanese  troops  entrusted  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  proper,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  terrible  fire  from  the  fleet 
in  Burrard  Inlet  and  several  batteries  of 
heavy  guns  which  had  been  established 
on  the  north  side  principally  for  the 
protection  of  the  waterworks  at  Capi- 
lano  and  Seymour  Creek.  The  Cana- 
dian forces,  being  compelled  to  retire 
had  left  the  district  west  of  Canby  street 
at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  and  also 
free  for  Commodores  Bertram  and  Stan- 
don  who  shelled  every  detachment  that 
came  into  view  without  mercy ;  notwith- 
standing, the  enemy's  vessels  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Narrows,  all  of  which  were  foiled 
by  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  sub- 
marine mines  from  the  north  side  and 
the  splendid  gunnery  of  the  defending 
squadron,  assisted,  as  night  came  on,  by 
a  number  of  search-lights  secretly  and 
carefully  established  on  shore  in  secure 
positions,  which,  time  after  time,  reveal- 
ed attempted  attacks  without  disclosing 
the  positions  of  the  Canadian  vessels 
shrouded  in  darkness. 

Assisted  by  a  dense  fog,  the  captured 
torpedo  boats  Hako  and  Kuro,  renamed 

I  the  Wasp  and  Hornet,  succeeded  in  sink- 
ing the  Kanou,  which  attempted  to  land 
a  force  west  of  Capilano  Creek  with  the 

i      object  of  seizing  a  battery  of  four  lo-in. 

j  guns  which  commanded  Stanley  Park 
and  had  wrought  great  loss. 

Meanwhile  between  False  Creek  and 
Burrard  Inlet  the  Japanese  advance  had 
been  pressed  home  to  where  the  Chinese 
inhabitants     of     Vancouver     had     been 


granted  permission  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  to  defend  that  portion  of  the 
city  situated  on  the  angle  of  Abbott,  Cor- 
dova, and  Dupont  streets  (which  was 
practically  colonized  by  them  alone),  and 
which  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
enemy's  shells ;  they  had  been  brigaded 
under  command  of-  Lieut-Col.  Car- 
michael,  who,  having  served  in  the 
Chinese  forces,  was  acquainted  with 
their  language  and  customs ;  with  him 
were  a  staff  of  former  British  officers 
in  China,  and  a  number  of  Chinese  mili- 
tary mandarins  ;  amongst  them  being  Ta- 
Tsing,  formerly  military  attache  at  the 
German  Court,  to  whom  was  given  bre- 
vet rank  as  major,  he,  like  Colonel  Car- 
michael  himself,  being  a  mandarin  of 
high  rank  and  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  reigning  Emperor,  his  name  sig- 
nifying "Great  and   Pure." 

Terrible  indeed  was  the  rage  of  the 
men  of  the  Chinese  battalion  at  the  de- 
struction of  their  property  by  the  Jap- 
anese, and  proud  might  their  commander 
well  be  of  his  command,  for  )taking 
shelter  amongst  the  debris  of  Cambie 
Street  School,  the  old  Court  House  and 
ruined  buildings,  they  hurled  back  the 
Japanese  advance  time  after  time  :  obe- 
dient and  steady  they  awaited  the  rush 
undismayed,  firing  with  a  precision 
which  finally  forced  the  Japanese  infan- 
try to  retire.  At  nightfall  their  main 
body  fell  back  on  Carroll  street,  whilst 
outposts  patrolled  the  ground  they  had 
held  so  well  during  five  hours  severe 
fighting.  It  was  not  long  however,  be- 
fore the  heavy  cannon  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  once  more  turned  the  silence  of 
night  into  the  discordance  of  battle,  and 
the  Chinese  position  speedily  became  un- 
tenable, rendering  it  necessary  shortly 
after  lo  o'clock  to  withdraw  them  abso- 
lutely,   when    thev    were    sent   to    assist 
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and  strengtlien  the  force  of  Major-Gen. 
McMillan  on  the  Cemetery  Road,  where 
an  assault  in  force  was  rapidly  develop- 
ing:. 

This  re-bombardment  continued  until 
lone:  after  midnig'ht,  when  it  suddenly 
ceased  as  the  advanced  outposts  along, 
the  entire  line  from  Ihirrard  Inlet  to  the 
North  Arm  of  the  Fraser  were  driven 
in  1\\-  an  attack  in  great  force :  a  fierce 
conflict  soon  became  general,  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  enemy's  field-guns  had  been 
landed ;  and.  determined  to  overcome 
the  resistance  oflfered  during  the  day 
their  artillery — a  mile  distant — shelled 
the  British  line,  whilst,  from  the  streets 
came  the  roar  of  the  quick-firing  can- 
non, the  atmosphere  above  was  one  dens^j 
area  of  rushing  balls  of  fire  and  smoke, 
from  which  the  shrapnel  poured  its  dead- 
ly shower  of  bullets  on  every  hand,  as 
though  the  heavens  themselves  were 
spurting  flame,  and  hailing  iron  and  lead 
upon  the   British  defences. 

The   City   Hall,   the   British   Columbia 
Electric  Power  works,  and  Free  Library 
were  speedily  demolished  ;  Westminster 
Avenue  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the 
British  line  of  defence  was  further  forc- 
ed back  to  the  height  of  land  at   Tack- 
son  Avenue,  before  the  fire  gradually  re- 
laxed  and   eventuallv   ceased.      Perceiv- 
ing the  imminence  of  an  even  greater  at- 
tack.   General    Lord    McDonald   ordered 
an   advance  by  the  horse  artillery,   sup- 
ported bv   12,000  infantry,  to  new  lines 
in  rear  of  Westminster  Avenue.     Short 
was  the  delav  ere  an  extended  and  con- 
certed attack  was  made  by  the  foe :  pre- 
viously   heralded    by    spouts    of    flame 
from    their    quick-firing    cannon,    whicn 
for  some  minutes  seemed  to  belch  forth 
a  continuous  lurid  light  appalling  in  its 
aspect  and  deadlv  in  its  destructive  ef- 
fect :  with  loud  shouts  of  "Nippon  Ban- 
zai,"   the    Japs    rushed    to    the    assault ; 
now    was   shewn   the   intrepidity   of   the 
Canadian     marksmen,     and     every     gun 
belched  forth  a  continuous  flame  inces- 
santly   vomiting    out    a    dense    mass    of 
balls,  fire,  and  smoke,  as  the  Howitzers 
•  poured  their  50-lb.  shells  of  bullets,  and 
the   light    i2-pounders   their   fatal   loads, 
fall  in  the  face  of  the  Mikado's  hordes : 
fatalists  who  thronged  the   streets  from 
side  to  side,  a  shrieking  serried  mass  of 
living,  dying,  and  dead  humanity. 


Next  came  the  shrill  screaming  of  the 
rifles,  rising  into  a  sustainecl  crackling 
shriek ;  broken  and  intensified  by  the 
bitter,  barking,  noisy,  fusilade,  as  the 
machine  guns  along  two  miles  of  de- 
fences bit  deep  into  the  ranks  of  the 
invaders,  thousands  of  whom  died  in  a 
brave,  but  vain  attempt  to  break  through 
the  lines  of  defence  so  skilfully  estab- 
lished by  Gens.  W^oolmer,  Williams  and 
McMillan.  Hurled  back  in  every  street 
it  needed  something  more  than  human 
valour  to  face  the  British  guns,  and  after 
two  hours  of  carnage  such  as  the  world 
ne'er  saw  before  the  forces  of  Nippon 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wounded  been  removed 
than  the  heavy  naval  artillery  again 
burst  forth,  and  for  miles  on  every  hand 
bombs  and  shells  searched  the  British 
lines, — falling  over,  and  passing  beyond 
the  original  line  of  defence  at  \Vest- 
minster  avenue, — under  cover  of  which 
the  enemy  advanced  to  that  point,  and 
succeeded  in  planting  their  ordnance 
and  a  number  of  Howitzers  in  position, 
although  the  heavy  Canadian  guns  which 
had  been  established  on  the  heights  of 
Lake  Wood  Drive  and  Grand  View  play- 
ed upon   their  advance   incessantly. 

Shortly  after  4  a.m.  news  was  received 
of  an  attack  on  the  Fraser  River,  also, 
that  Col.  Hughenson  had  been  shelled 
from  his  position  on  Sea  Island,  and 
Col.  \^iscount  X'alletort  driven  back  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  on  to  the  West- 
minster Road  after  a  loss  of  nearly  2,- 
000  men  ;  indeed  had  it  not  been  for  a 
gallant  charge  made  bv  the  Scotch  bri- 
gade under  Lieut. -Cols.  W^ard  and 
Stuart,  and  a  flank  attack  of  the  Chinese 
brigade  led  by  Major  Ta-Tsing,  who 
arrived  at  the  psychological  moment,  the 
overwhelming  masses  of  the  enemy 
would  have  succeeded  in  out-flanking  the 
Canadian  forces  and  obtaining  a  clear 
road  for  their  advance  on  New  West- 
minster. Three  batteries  of  horse  artil- 
lery under  command  of  Major-Gen.  Fre- 
win.  Inspector  of  Artillery,  with  350 
mounted  rifles  under  Major  H.  Pierce, 
were  at  once  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
the  forces  on  the  left  wing  and,  for  a 
time  held  the  Japanese  troops  in  check. 
Tt  speedily  be-^ame  evident  that  Ma- 
ior-Gen.  Oshima  was  determined  to 
force  a  passage  at  all  hazards,  and  the 
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chicf-of-staff  liimself  (Major-Gen.  Wil- 
liams) assumed  command.  Barricades 
were  improvised  of  trees  with  wire  en- 
tany;lemonts.  and  more  batteries  of  heavy 
o-uns  were  established;  but  notwithstand- 
mg  that  Howitzers  and  batteries  of  12- 
pounders  rained  death  u])on  the  Japanese, 
they  still  advanced  b.\'  a  series  of  rushes 
under  cover  of  a  number  of  powerful 
batteries  in  their  rear ;  one  of  which  was 
o^allantly  captured  by  Capt.  Rourke, 
who.  with  200  men  of  the  Irish  brigade, 
had  concealed  themselves  amongst  the 
ruins  piled  on  every  hand.  The  success 
of  the  Japanese  advance  in  South  Van- 
ocuver  threatening  the  existence  of  his 
force,  compelled  Col.  Hughenson  to  re- 
treat and  destroy  the  pontoon  connect- 
ing him  with  the  North  Arm  Road 
whence  his  right  flank  would  be  men- 
aced by  the  enemy  if  not  speedily  re- 
pulsed  there. 

Along  Ontario  Street  every  tree  and 
mound  sheltered  Canadian  riflemen  for 
!Major  Cambridge,  the  famous  marks- 
man, with  three  hundred  picked  rifle- 
men had  been  ordererl  to  deal  death  to 
the  Japanese  officers :  and  well  did  they 
fulfil  their  duty :  but,  stubborn  as  was 
the  defence  it  was  powerless  to  stop  the 
advance  of  men  who  feared  not  death, 
and  slowly  but  surely  the  British  line 
was  forced  back,  whilst  hundreds  fell 
on  either  side  and  position  after  posi- 
tion was  captured  by  the  Japanese,  who. 
however,  were  completely  foiled  in  their 
intention  of  out-flanking  the  Canadian 
forces  on  the  north  side  of  False  Creek : 
for  Gen.  Williams  personally  headed  a 
charge  of  mounted  men,  thus  holding 
the  enemy  whilst  the  engineer  corps  un- 
der Capt.  Burns  connected  wires  to  the 
detonaters  of  a  number  of  copper  mines 
previously  hidden  beneath  the  piers  sup- 
porting the  newly  built  Westminster 
bridge,  which,  being  completed  satisfac- 
torilv  the  Canadians  hastily  retreated  to 
Scotia  street.  Unsuspicious,  the  enemy, 
believing  their  object  attained,  rushed 
across  the  bridge  «ome  .^,000  strong,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fire  of  a  battery  of 
four  guns  in  their  front,  several  com- 
panies succeeded  in  reaching  within  a 
verv  short  distance  of  the  North  shore 
before  the  signal  was  given,  the  electric 
spark  flashed  along  the  wires,  and  the 
bridge  crowded  with  Japanese  gims  and 


troops — amidst  a  roar  which  was  heard 
for  miles  around — heaved,  and  crashed 
into  the  waters  below  ! 

Even  in  face  of  this  disaster  the  yel- 
low men  forged  ahead,  and  the  Cana- 
dians were  forced  backwards  from 
Prince  Edward  Street  to  George,  from 
Scott  to  St.  Catherines,  and  ere  dusk 
fell,  they  had  won  half  a  mile  of  ground 
and  threatened  the  second  line  of  de- 
fence on  Clark  Drive. 

Meanwhile  on  the  north  side  of  False 
Creek,  the  bombardment  from  the  bat- 
tleships having  enabled  Major-Gen.  Ta- 
kushima  to  establish  his  field  guns  on 
Westminster  Avenue,  a  heavy  artillery 
duel  was  fou,ght  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod until,  with  loud  yells,  the  Japanese 
endeavoured  to  rush  the  streets  :  the  ruins 
however  were  held  in  force  whilst 
Powell,  Cordova  East,  Hastings,  Prin- 
cess, Keefer.  Harris,  Barnard  and  Prior 
streets  were  enfiladed  by  heavy  guns  es- 
tablished on  Clark  Drive. 

The  fight  was  now  in  the  Japanese 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  former  Nip- 
ponese homes  were  shelters  for  Canadian 
men  and  guns.  Bitter  indeed  was  the 
struggle  at  this  point,  and  Azrael — the 
angel  of  death — reaped  a  rich  harvest : 
time  after  time  the  enemy's  rush  was 
met  bv  the  bayonet,  and  charge  after 
charge  had  been  repelled  when  a  Jap- 
anese bugle  rang  out,  and  rapidly  retir- 
ing, shortly  after  5  p.m..  the  heavy  guns 
once  more  poured  tons  of  death-laden 
shell  amongst  the  ruins  which  scarcely 
sheltered  a  foe  who  had  defied  and  with- 
stood their  reckless  attack  for  so  many 
hours  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict.  This 
retreat  of  the  enemy  was  signalled  to 
the  British  fleet,  and  midst  shot  and 
shell,  with  men  falling  every  moment 
as  thev  came  within  the  zone  of  fire 
from  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Burrard 
Inlet  squadron,  the  retirement  of  the 
Japanese  force  became  almost  a  rout,  for 
the  deadlv  fire  of  the  vesesls  slowly 
steaming  ahead  swept  the  avenues 
through  which  the  enemy  passed,  com- 
pelling them  to  evacuate  the  positions 
thev  had  won  at  such  heavy  cost  on 
Westminster  Avenue  which  was  again 
occupied  bv  the  Canadian  defenders. 
The  British  advance  guard  had  s-^ar'-elv 
reached  their  objective  when  informa- 
tion    was   received   bv  Lord    McDonald. 
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leading-  him  to  believe  that  the  real  at- 
tack was  being  steadily  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  south  side  of  False  Creek, 
where  prisoners  stated  General  Marquis 
Katsura  —  commanding  the  Mikado's 
forces — had  assumed  control ;  the  elec- 
trograph  set  all  his  doubts  at  rest  by- 
recording  the  steady  advance  made  in 
South  Vancouver  and  Fairview.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  Japanese  already  threat- 
ened his  left  flank  and  rear,  signals  were 
accordingly  made  to  Admiral  Kingston, 
who.  leaving  the  defence  of  the  Nar- 
rows to  Commodore  Bertram,  undertook 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on 
the  north  side  of  False  Creek  where  a 
force  of  20,000  men  composed  of  the 
Loyal  Columbians,  Civil  Service,  and 
Manitoban  Brigades,  were  left  to  assist 
the  fleet  in  protecting  the  right  flank 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Buchanan  (who  served  with  the  Ca- 
nadian contingent  at  Modder  River  in 
the  Boer  War)  Major-General  Brown- 
low  being  placed  in  command  of  the  Re- 
serves— consisting  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
Albertans,  and  a  body  of  Mounted  In- 
fantry— holding  position  on  Woodland 
Drive. 

These  dispositions  having  been  rapidly 
efifected,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in- 
spected the  artillery  defences  on  Clark 
Drive,  which  he  traversed  from  end  to 
end  in  an  autocar  previous  to  assuming 
personal  command  of  the  southern  de- 
fence, whither  every  available  man  was 
transferred. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

SCIENCE  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Tuesday,  the  28th  of  December,  north 
of  the  Fraser,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
previous  day's  engagement,  save  for  the 
fact  that  at  no  point  were  the  defenders 
of  British   Columbia  cheered  even  tem- 
porarily by  success  ;  for  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  saw  a  grand  onslaught 
made  by  the  entire  Japanese  force  upon 
the  Lakewood  Drive, — the  last  defensive 
position  within  the  city  proper, — and  at 
nightfall   the   enemy's   camp-fires   lit   up 
the  country  round  from  Hastings   Park 
j  on  Burrard  Inlet,  to  Lulu  Island  on  the 
!  south,  which  was  being  strenuously  de- 
I  fended  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  guard 
P  the  rear  and  left  flank  of  the  main  body. 
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During  the  night,  the  latter  fell  back 
to  the  heights  commanding  Westminster 
and  the  h>aser.  and  later  on  the  entire 
force  on  Lulu  Island  was  withdrawn  and 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Canadians 
south  of  the  Fraser  who  had  been  driven 
l)ack  during  the  day  a  distance  of  three 
miles, — being  in  the  greatest  danger  of  a 
disastrous  defeat. 

The  evacuation  of  the  island  was  not 
attemi^ted  initil  after  the  usual  midnight 
assault,  and  was  carried  out  with  such 
quietude  that  the  first  intimation  General 
( )tori  received  of  his  victory  was  a  ter- 
rible fire  froni  a  number  of  batteries  of 
Elswick  8-inch  quick-firers,  9.2  cruise 
chasers,  and  a  heavy  batterv  of  lo-inch 
guns,  which,  now  that  the  island  was  in 
possession  of  the  Japanese  alone,  were 
unmasked  and  tore  through  their  ranks 
on  every  hand  ;  all  further  advance  be- 
ing prevented  by  the  destrtirtion  of  the 
recentlv  completed  Lulu  Island  bridge, 
and  the  fire  from  howitzers  and  12- 
pounders  which  rained  explosive  shell 
and  shrapnel  without  cessation. 

The  approaches  to  Xew  Westminster 
were  now  held  in  force  by  Major-Gen. 
Polethorne,  K.C.B.,  on  the  Ilarnet  and 
Hastings  roads :  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Raihvav  w^as  command- 
ed bv  the  guns  of  the  fleet  in  Burrard 
Inlef,  whilst  Lord  McDonnld  defended 
the  electric  car  lines  and  hills  overlook- 
ing the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  New 
Westminster.  General  Williams  was  in 
command  south  of  the  Fraser,  where, 
during  the  30th,  it  became  evident  that 
the  enemy  was  pressing  home  their  at- 
tack with  the  utmost  vigour  and  skill : 
therebv  making  it  clearlv  apparent  that 
the  south  side  of  the  Fraser  was  the 
"ultima  Thule"  of  the  Japanese  com- 
mander-in-chief and  apparently  destined 
to  become  the  great  battlefield  of  the 
campaign. 

With  the  greatest  valour  the  Foreign 
Legion,  which  was  composed  almost  en- 
tirelv  of  men  who  had  seen  service  un- 
der the  United  States  flag,  disputed  the 
lapanese  advance  almost  foot  by  foot, 
Init  all  in  vain  ;  time  after  time  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  but  during  the  day  two 
miles  more  of  Canadian  soil  w^as  cap- 
tured by  the  victorious  invader.  The 
same  steady  pressure  had  been  main- 
tained nortli  of  the  river,  and  everywhere 
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the  overwhelming-  numbers  of  the  foe 
bore  down  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  Brit- 
ish commanders,  and  the  indomitable 
bravery  of  the  troops,  who  fought  with  a 
steadiness  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  highly-trained  armies  of  the  Old 
World.  The  defence  put  up  by  these 
erstwhile  mercantile  and  professional 
men,  leavened  by  a  few  companies  of  the 
"Duke  of  Connaught's  Own  Militia,"  the 
5th  Regiment,  and  volunteers  who  had 
served  short  periods  in  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  proved  the  latent 
power  existing  in  the  Dominion  of  Ca- 
nada for  the  purposes  of  self-protection 
had  it  only  been  developed,  and  trained 
under  some  scheme  of  militarv  organiz- 
ation. 

Battle  after  battle  had  depleted  even 
this  rapidly  organized  and  cosmopolitan 
force,  so  that  all  told  scarcely  fortv  thou- 
sand men  and  boys  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  left  to  face  the  foe ;  which 
not  only  out-numbered  it  five  to  one,  but 
was  flushed  with  all  the  greed  of  con- 
quest and  pride  of  victory  when  the  last 
stand  was  made  on  the  hills  overlooking 
the    "Royal   City." 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  describe  in 
detail  how  the  British  force  was  driven 
back  from  Burnaby,  to  Royal  Oak ;  nor 
will  space  permit  of  a  description  of  the 
great  fight  which  raged  from  Ladysmith 
along  Buller  Street  to  the  North  Arm 
schoolhouse,  which  was  held  with  a  va- 
lour worthy  of  the  heroes  who  defended 
the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte  at  the 
battle  of  \\'aterloo.  A  tremendous  charge 
of  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  Canadian  line,  and  the  road  to  New 
Westminster  was  almost  won  when  Col- 
onel W.  T.  Allen  with  300  of  the  Hindoo 
Brigade,  and  Ta  Tsing  with  the  Chinese 
Regiment,  charged  with  a  fierceness  that 
carried  them  far  into  the  Japanese  ranks 
— where  the  entire  force  woull  have  fal- 
len victims,  but  for  the  rapid  advance 
of  Lord  Vincent's  Mounted  Infantry  sup- 
ported by  the  picked  shots  of  Majors 
Cunningham  and  Corbett. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  found  the 
enemy  in  control  of  the  entire  line  from 
Robert's  road,  across  Deer  Lake  to  the 
Barnet  road  in  the  north,  but  eastward, 
beyond  that,  they  found  advance  impos- 
sible ;  for  the  Ele'^tric  Power  Companv's 
transmission   cable   traversins:  the  coun- 
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try  from  north  to  south,  and  the  per- 
sonal bravery  of  humanity  having  failed 
to  stop  the  invaders,  the  resources  of 
science  were  brought  into  play. 

A  young  scientist,  Ronald  Stuart  by 
name, — by  occupation  an  electrician — 
having  long  devoted  much  time  to  a 
study  of  wireless  telegraphy,  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  certain  waves, 
both  attractive  and  repulsive  in  charac- 
ter. His  experiments  although  in  an 
embryonic  state,  led  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  this  crisis  of  his  country's 
history,  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  his 
theory,  and  experimental  results,  to  the 
military  authorities;  Major  Craven,  to 
whom  the  diagrams  were  referred,  be- 
came interested,  and  a  body  of  experts 
were  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Lord 
McDonald.  Using  the  cathode  rays  of 
radium,  together  with  that  exceedingly 
rare  mineral  Cleverite,  in  which  helium 


is  found,  he  had  discovered  a  compound 
of  elements,  capable  of  separation  from 
each  other ;  and  each  displaying  an  en- 
ergy, or  force  of  its  own — distinct  from 
that  of  the  other ! 

The  principal  generating  station  at 
Lake  Buntzen  had  accordingly  been 
watched,  and  strongly  protected  ;  as  also 
the  water  power  at  Coquitiam  Lake, 
Stave  River,  and  other  points.  Admiral 
Kingston's  fleet  had  been  charged  with 
the  utmost  vigilance  in  guarding  the 
shores  of  Burrard  Inlet  whilst  prepara- 
tion were  being-  made  to  utilize  the  newlv 
discovered  repulsive  waves  along  the  line 
actually  threatened  by  the  enemy — which 
had  now  become  the  sole  hope  of  the 
Province. 

With    the    crude    apparatus    available, 
most   of   which   was   obtained    from   the 
captured  vessels,  a  series  of  "T"  aerials  j 
of  phosphor-bronze  metal  had  been  l-s-  ' 
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tablished ;  at  the  apex  of  each  was  a 
magnetic  installation,  connected  at  the 
base  with  the  apparatus,  and  an  adjust- 
ing rheostat  for  the  separation  of  the 
electrical  current  into  its  component 
parts ;  on  either  side  of  the  central  pil- 
lar— to  which  they  were  connected  by 
means  of  a  switchboard — were  insulated 
poles,  and  storage  accumulators  for  the 
reception  of  the  molecules  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  term)  of  the  ethereal  es- 
sence. 

The  current,  coming  direct  from  the 
generator  through  the  fuses,  main- 
switch,  and  terminals,  was  passed  into  a 
series  of  chambers,  and  cells  containing 
the  secret  formula  by  which  the  inventor 
separated  the  repulsive  from  the  attrac- 
tive waves ;  the  latter  passing  through  a 
screen  of  selenium  coils  to  the  positive 
accumulator,  the  former  passing  to  the 
negatric ;  in  both  of  these,  a  double 
rheostat — placed  midway — controlled  the 
waves  ;  whilst  an  index  shewed  the  power 
of  the  wave  current  which  was  being 
emitted  by  the  distributing  aerials  when 
in  use. 

During  the  night  of  the  30th  Decem- 


ber the  first  practical  experiment  was 
made,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
a  discovery  of  the  greatest  scientific  in- 
terest ;  as  well  as  of  wonderful  possibili- 
ties, had  been  made.  With  the  first 
movement  of  the  key,  elusive  flashes  were 
seen  to  spring  from  the  distributors  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy,  whilst  deli- 
cate instruments  placed  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  immediately  responded  to 
the  wave  current  shewing  its  effective- 
ness thereat :  with  a  slight  increase  of 
power,  practically  infinitesimal,  it  fused 
their  mechanism  and  was  registered  from 
a  distance  three  times  as  great.  Satis- 
fied with  this  evidence  of  the  power  at 
their  command,  the  electrical  experts  and 
engineers  reported  their  absolute  convic- 
tion that  this — their  scientific  defence — 
would  prove  an  invincible  barrier  to  the 
enemy. 

At  sunrise  the  entire  army  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  disastrous  effect  wrought 
by  the  comparatively  feeble  wave  cur- 
rent which  had  been  operated  by  way 
of  experiment ;  every  tree  and  shrub  was 
dead  within  a  distance  of  two  miles  in 
front  of  the  two  distributors  which  had 
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of  preparation. 

BOVRIL  costs   a   mere   trifle   compared   with    its   value — beef   tea 
is  expensive. 

Economise  by  buying  the  1/4-lb.  or  1-lb.  bottle, 
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been  used  ;  while  the  earth  itself,  was  pul- 
verized and  scorched,  as  though  the 
fabled  thunderbolts  of  Jove  himself  had 
flashed  from  Heaven,  blasting  everything 
upon  its  path !  Theory  had  given  place 
to  practical  demonstration,  the  newly  dis- 
covered repulsive  waves  had  proved  their 
power  of  destruction  on  vegetable  life, 
and  even  had  their  effect  upon  the  rocks 
that  no  form  of  life  could  withstand  the 
baleful  blast,  was  justified  by  the  finding 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  several  Japanese 
spies  which  were  found  within  its  zone 
of  influence. 

The  scheme  of  mobilization  had  been 
carried  out  as  far  as  possible  on  the  plan 
of  forming  companies  from  those  in  the 
same  trade  or  profession, — officered  and 
strengthened  by  as  high  a  percentage  as 
possible  of  men  with  some  military 
training ;  thus  architects  and  surveyors 
were  grouped  together,  druggists,  as- 
sayers  and  chemists  formed  two  strong 
companies ;  and  the  last  day  of  the  year 
found  these  men  of  science  employed  in 
their  more  peaceful  pursuit  in  the  rear  of 
the  fighting  line.  Argou,  Neon,  Kryp- 
ton, and  Zenon,  together  with  Helium, 


were  required  by  the  discoverers  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary— in  view  of  the  great  success  of  the 
previous  night's  demonstration — to  pro- 
vide the  Argon  elements  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Fortunately  a  large  supply  of 
calcium  carbide  was  obtainable,  and  this 
when  heated  to  a  temperature  of  800  de- 
grees centigrade,  in  conjunction  with  cer- 
tain chemicals  formed  an  entirely  new 
combination,  the  secret  of  which  was 
known  only  to  the  inventor  and  Major 
Craven :  meanwhile  other  assistants  had 
been  obtaining  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  chemical  product 
from  the  calcium  combination,  being  cir- 
culated over  those  gases,  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  crude  argon  to  the  extent 
of  99  per  cent.,  the  remaining  i  per  cent, 
containing  elements  likewise  necessary. 

So  satisfied  were  the  engineers  with 
the  new  defensive  power  which  they  had 
at  their  disposal  that  Lord  McDonald 
at  once  countermanded  his  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evacuation  of  New  West- 
minster, and  steps  were  immediately  ini- 
tiated to  form  a  protective  zone  around 
the   city ;    imperative    instructions   being 


Sound  Fruit 


JAMS,   JELLIES  AND  PRESERVES 

The  fact  that  selected,  sound  Fruit  only  is  used, 
lias  contributed  to  the  success  and  favor  of  the 

E.  D.  Smith 

JAMS,    JELLIES,    PRESERVES 

These  fruits  are  from  the  best  fields  of  the 
famous  Niagara  District — "The  Garden  of 
Canada."  They  are  absolutely  pure,  no  preser- 
vatives, chemicals  or  coloring  matter  whatever 
is  used. 


TOMATO  CATSUP 

Equal   to  best   imported    and    at    a   lower   price. 
Why  not  buy  Canadian  Goods'? 

If  you  want  to  decorate  your  lawn  I'emember 
I  have  as  fine  Shrubs  and  Trees  as  any  in 
Canada. 

E.  D.  SMITH    -  FRUIT  FARMS  -   WINONA.  ONTARIO 
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Experiment 
With  No 
Experiments 


Load  Your 
Kodaii  Witli 


Kodak  Film 


The  film  with  twenty«f ive  years  of  manufacturing  experience]  [back 
of  it==the  film  that  is  invariably  selected  for  important  exploration 
and  scientific  work  where  severe  conditions  make  reliabilit}'  su= 
premely  important. 

Look  for  the  red  paper,  with  Kodak  on  the  spool  end  and  NC  on  the  box. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  our  latest  booklet 

'Kodak  at  the  North  Pole' 


Canadian  Kodaii  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Remember  March! 


The  Ides  of  March — Eemember  !" 

When  Rain-Sleet-Snow  and  Wind  Together 

Produce  Some  Fourteen  Kinds  of  Weather, 

When  Painful  Chaps  in  Various  Places 

Disfigure  Lovely  Hands  and  Faces 

Then,  Girls,  You  Can  Remove  all  Traces 

with 

Royal  Crown  Witch  Hazel  Soap: 

The  Soap  That  Satisfies! 


sent  to  Major-Gen.  Williams  to  maintain 
a  most  strenuous  defence,  and  delay  the 
enemy's  advance  at  all  hazards ;  for 
which  purpose  every  available  man  was 
sent  to  strengthen  his  command. 

The  defenders  of  New  Westminster, 

reinvigorated  and  hopeful  once  more, 
maintained  their  lines  intact  from  the 
Burrard  Inlet  to  the  North  Arm  road 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, enabling  the  scientists,  electricians, 
and  engineers,  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions :  nor  was  the  test  to  be  long  de- 
layed, as  shewn  by  an  apparatus — based 
upon  the  difference  in  the  velocity  of 
sound  waves,  which  travel  about  1,100 
feet  per  second,  and  the  practically  in- 
stantaneous passage  of  the  Hertzian 
waves, — which  hacl  been  devised  and  es- 
tablished at  several  points  near  to  the 
enemy's  lines.  Shortly  after  10  p.m.  the 
Hertzian  waves  automatically  shewed 
considerable  disturbance  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  pressaging  a  grand  coup,  by 
which  the  enemy  hoped  to  close  the  cam- 
paign with  a  desperate  night  attack.   The 


advanced  outposts  and  sentinels  were 
accordingly  withdrawn,  and  a  triple  line 
of  men  awaited  in  stern  silence  the  pre- 
parations being  made  round  accumula- 
tors and  distributing  aerials ;  anxiously 
nervous  even  the  bravest  felt,  but  con- 
fident of  their  leaders'  powers  they 
quailed  not,  even  though  some  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  their  general  in  allowing 
the  enemy  to  advance  vuiopposed  for  such 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  face  of 
such  a  force  as  he  commanded. 

Lord  McDonald  himself,  with  Ronald 
Stuart,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  repul- 
sive wave,  stood  waiting  at  the  base  of 
one  of  the  principal  aerials, — the  distri- 
butor of  which  had  been  placed  at  such 
an  angle  that  the  wave  current  would 
strike  at  a  carefully  calculated  area  some 
half-mile  distant, — the  arrival  of  the  en- 
emy at  this  fateful  spot  instantaneously 
notified  to  the  headquarters  and  oper- 
ators by  the  Hertzian  wave  apparatus. 
Majors  Craven,  Pearson,  Best,  and 
Sutherland  in  charge  of  sections,  with 
their  electricians  had  already  carefully 
and  finallv  examined  their  rheostats  and^ 
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discharging  discs,  and  now  stood  expect- 
ant of  the  signal  for  action. 

At  the  generating  station  itself,  which 
had  been  put  into  electrograph  com- 
munication with  the  four  principal  re- 
pulsion stations,  every  care  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  accident  or  interference 
with  the  current  which  was  to  be  used 
in  projecting  Stuart's  waves  upon  the 
enem_y. 

The  increasing  oscillation  of  the 
needle,  delicately  poised  in  a  vacuum 
chamber  and  controlled  by  the  Hertzian 
waves,  proclaimed  the  enemy  on  the 
move  in  the  centre  at  11. 15  and  ten 
minutes  later  similar  movements  were 
recorded  along  the  entire  line.  Just  be- 
fore midnight  word  was  quietly  passed 
along  the  line  that  the  first  attempt  to 
use  the  unseen  forces  of  nature  in  de- 
fence of  their  native  land  was  about  to 
be  made. 

The   few   lights   glimmering   equi-dis- 
tant  along  the  Canadian  front  were  so 
dim  as  to  merely  intensify  the  darkness 
of  the   surrounding  country  to   the   de- 
fenders, and  were  doubtless  looked  upon 
[  by  the  invaders  as  divisional  headquar- 
!  ters   or  outpost   stations,    as   shewn   the 
;  following  day.     Little  thought  the  Jap- 
i  anese  general  that  what  appeared  to  him- 
!  self  and  staff,  when  viewed  through  their 
field-glasses,    to    be    nothing   more    than 
a  minor  form  of  wireless  telegraph  pos- 
sessed a  power  unknown  to  the  world  ; 
I  and  that  behind  those  lights  the  British 
.i^eneral,  and  a  number  of  expert  scien- 
'  tists,  awaited  all  silent  and  undismaved 


WOftTONl^  HOTEL 

i  ^^     fliHA^  '  PORTLAND 


A.  S.  NORTON.  Manager 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 

MODEBN  COMTOBT 
MODEKATE  PKIOES 

ONLY  ROOF 
GARDEN  IN 
PORTLAND 

The  Tourist  hea''- 

quarters  of 
Columbia   Valley 
Engage  rooms  early 

for  the  Alaska- 
's okou   ExpositioB 


MADE  !N  CANADA 

ROYAL 

YEAST 
CAKES 


Best  Yeast 
in  the  World 


Sold  and 

Used 
Everywhere 

E.  W.  GiUett  Co..  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Housecleaning-  is  made  a  deliglitful 
undertaking'  with  a  Perfect  Vacuum 
Cleaner. 

Rugs,  carpets,  furniture,  bedding  etc.. 
thoroughly  and  quickly  cleaned  without 
being    disturbed. 

A  Cleaner  that  is  light,  strong  and 
simple  in  construction,  effective  and 
easily  cleaned,  and  has  a  Blower  At- 
tachment. 

Hand  Power,  $25.00;  Water  Motor, 
$35.00;      A.    C.    Electric.    $75.00. 

McKuens'  Perfect  Combined  Washing' 
Machine  and  Boiler.  A  Perfect  Washing 
Machine.  The  latest  on  the  market 
"IfilO."  One  that  will  do  the  washing, 
right  on  the  stove,  while  the  clothes  are 
boiling;  no  rinsing;  no  rubbing;  no  dam- 
a.ge  to  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  pro- 
ducing clothes  cleaner  and  much  whiter. 

A   complete   .surprise   to   everybody. 

Prices,  $10.00  and  up.  Purely  Cana- 
dian. 

Patented  both  here  and  in  United 
States. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  further  par- 
ticulars. 

Mail    orders    receive    special    attention. 
THE  PERFECT    MFG.  CO..  GUELPH.  ONT. 
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that  attack  which  he  himself  had  planned 
and  conducted  with  such  skill  and  cunn- 
iui;-  as  to  be  practically  inaudible  to  the 
human  ear.  Ghostlike,  through  the  mist, 
with  scarcely  a  sound  to  betoken  the 
presence  of  hostile  thousands,   the  Yel- 


low Man  pressed  onward  in  the  fond 
hope  of  crushing,  and  annihilating  the 
men  whose  pluck  and  valour  had  so 
nobly  upheld  the  honour  of  the  British 
brown. 

(To  be  continued) 


For  Boys  UNIVERSITY     SCHOOL  For  Boys 

Established  1898 

VICTORIA.    BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Extensive  modern  brick  buildings.  Fifteen  acres  of  playing  fields.  Accommo- 
dation for  200  boys.  Large  and  fully-equipped  gymnasium.  Indoor  rifle  range. 
Organized  cadet  corps.  Musketry  instruction.  Chemical  laboratory.  Football  and 
cricket.     Recent  successes  at  McGil]  and  R.  M.  C. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  Bursar. 

Warden:    REV.  W.  W.  BOLTON,  M.A.  (Cambridge) 

Principals:  R.  V.  HARVEY,  M.A.  (Camb.)       J.  C.  BARNACLE,  Esq.  (Lend.  Univ.) 

Assisted  by  a  resident  staff  of  University  men. 


tb« 

tutorial  Correspondence 
C  ...College  of  Canada 

Under  the  direction  of  a   staff  of 
qualified  specialists,  graduates  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh,  McGill,  etc. 

Arts    Course,    Malriculaiion    Course,    Commercial    Course, 

^Teacher's  Certificates 

Special     Courses:     Suruejjor's,     Jlutomohiling     U^aoigation, 

Dramatic  ^rt 

No  Unnecessary  Outlay  on  Books 
No  Binding  Contract 

r\0  YOU  ASPIRE  to  become  a 
J-^     Surveyor,  Doctor,   Lawyer, 
Banker,  Teacher,  Clergy  man. 
Government  Clerk,  Bi^ok-keepei-, 
Stenographer,  Chauffeur,  Actor 
or  Actress  ?      LET  US  HELP  YOU 

909  GOVERNMENT  STREET 

Utctoria,  Britisb  Columbia 

No  Binding  Contract 
No  Unnecessary  Outlay  on  Books 

mcstcrit 
Canada's 
Greatest 
School 

336  Hastings  St.  West 
Vancouver,  B  C. 

Uancouver  Business  Institute 

Youngest  in  British  Columbia,  yet  it 
has   a   larger   equipment   than   all  the 
others  combined.        Merit  and  truthful 
advertising  the  reason  for  our  grovpth. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  J.  SPROTT,  B.A.        J,  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq. 

Manager                                     Sec. -Treasurer 

SCHOOLS 


AhD 
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Ty^e  Margaret  Eaton  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression 

North  Street,  Toronto 
SIVIRS.  SCOTT  RAFF,  Principal 

offers  an  ideal  and  a  practical  education 
for  women  including  the  study  of  English 
Tjiterature  (University  topics),  French  and 
German,  Physical  Culture,  Voice  Culture, 
Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art  and  House- 
hold Science.  Students  may  register  at 
any  time.  Homes  with  quiet,  refined  sur- 
roundings provided  for  our  students  on  ap- 
plication   to    the    Secretary. 

Send   for  calendar. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(IiIIhllTED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12   and   14   Pembroke   St.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


St.  Ann's  Academy 


VICTORIA,   B.  C. 

Founded  1858 


Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls — 
Students  prepared  for  Entrance,  High 
School  and  University  Matriculation 
certificates. 

Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments. Special  attention  given  to  refine- 
ment of  manners.  A  thoroughly 
equipped   addition   under   construction. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during 
the    year. 

For    particulars,    address 

THS    SISTEB    SUFEKIOB. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and    Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  the  Church 

of  England 

Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal  Culture,   Domestic   Science,   etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
the   Principal. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER— We 
are  exclusive  dealers  in  British 
Columbia  Timber  I>ands.  No  better 
time  to  buy  than  now,  for  investment 
or  immediate  logging.  Write  us  for  any 
sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler,  4  07  Hast- 
ings   St.,    Vancouver,   B.C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FARM  LANDS 
— 80,000  acres  on  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
citic  Railway,  Fort  George  district;  re- 
tail or  en  bloc;  rich  soil;  ideal  climate; 
easy  terms.  The  Mercantile  Trust  Co., 
T..td.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA — Fort  George 
lands — 50,000  acres  fertile  wheat 
and  mixed  farming  lands.  Send  for 
photographs  and  surveyors'  reports. 
The  Wright  Investment  Co.,  Dominion 
Trust  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 


f  WANT  TO  BUY  ALL  KINDS  OF 
I  books.  Write  me  for  quotations. 
Edwin  J.  Galloway,  Old  Book  Store,  782 
Granville    St.,   Vancouver,   B.C. 


FOR  SPORTSMEN — Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you 
absolutely,  free  of  all  cost,  the  most 
complete  catalog  of  sportsman  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  ever  published  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Eraser  Hardware  Co., 
Vancouver,    B.C. 


Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and 
Flowering  Plants 

Write  for  19(J9  Catalogue— its  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


MARKS 


PATENTS 

I  AND    TRADE 

Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRITTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full   infor- 
mation.    Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granville 
Street,   Vancouver,    B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 

Send  two  So.  itanpi,  post- 
act,  for  a  copy  of  my  beau- 
tifully illustrated  booklet, 
"Country  aad  Suburbun 
HemeB,"  full  of  interest- 
ItiK,  valuable  and  pructi- 
oal  information  for  home 
bnllders. 

L  8TANUY  MITTON,  ARCHITECT,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


6  Per  Cent.  Preferred  Stock 

of  Marc|uard-Gerz  Land  <t  Development 
Company,  a  British  Columbia  proposi- 
tion,  par  value   %5   per   share,   offered   at 

$4.70 

Write  for  Circular  No.   50 

L.  N.  ROSENBAUM 

Lawyer  and  Financial  Agent 

Corporation  Bond  and   Stock  Issues  Sold 
Outriglit. 


318  Fern  Block 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


$3^50  Recipe  Cures  Weak 
Kidneys^  Free  | 

Relieves     Urinary    and     Kidney    Troubles, 
Backache,  Straining,  Swelling,  Etc. 


Stops    Pain    in    the    Bladder,    Kidneys    and 
Back. 


"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  within  a  week  or  so  to 
begin  to  say  goodbye  forever  to  the  scalding, 
dribbling,  straining,  or  too  frequent  passage 
of  urine;  the  forehead  and  the  back-of-the- 
head  aches;  the  stitches  and  pains  in  the 
back;  the  growing  muscle  weakness;  spots 
before  the  eyes;  yellov/  skin;  sluggish  bowels; 
swollen  eyelids  or  ankles;  leg  cramps;  un- 
natural short  breath;  sleeplessness  and  the 
despondency? 

I  have  a  recipe  for  these  troubles  that  you 
can  depend  on,  and  if  you  want  to  make  a 
quick  recovery,  you  ought  to  write  and  get 
a  copy  of  it.  Many  a  doctor  would  charge  you 
$3.50  just  for  writing  this  prescription,  but  I 
have  it  and  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you 
entirely  free.  Just  drop  me  a  line  like  this: 
Dr.  A.  E.  Robinson,  K1974  Luck  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  I  will  send  it  by  return 
mail  in  a  plain  envelope.  As  you  will  see 
when  you  get  it,  this  recipe  contains  only 
pure,  harmless  remedies,  but  it  has  great  heal- 
ing   and    pain-conquering    power. 

It  will  quickly  show  its  power  once  you  use 
it,  so  I  think  you  had  better  see  what  it  is 
without  delay.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  free 
— vou    can    use   it   and    cure    yourself   at    home. 


The  Vancouver  Baths 

Electric  Light  and  Thermal  Baths 
Russian  and  Turkish  Baths 
Needle  Spray 

Electric  Treatments  a  Specialty 

PROP. 

MISS  BACKETT,  LOND.  (Eng.)  CERT. 

437  Pender  Street  West,  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
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Garden,  Field  and  Flower 

SEEDS 

New   crop    now    arriving    from    our 
growers  in  England,  France,  Holland, 
Canada    and    the    United    States.      All 
tested    as    to    vitality    and    purity    on 
arrival.     The  best  is  good  enough  for 
our  customers.     Catalogue  free. 

Business   will    be    continued   at   our 
old    stand    until    May.      After    that   in 
new  location,  which  will  be  announced 
later. 

Address  for  Catalogue 

M.  J.  HENRY 

Office  and  Packing  Grounds 
3010  Westminster  Road    -    Vancouver 

1 

G  osing  Out  Prices 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

■    - 

Having      disposed      of      our      nursery 
grounds  to  be  cleaned  up  by  May,  I  am 
prepared    to    offer    special    prices    on    all 
cash  bargains. 

Splendid     assortment     of     ornamental 
trees,     acclimated     stock,     having     been 
growing  on  our  grounds  for  years,  from 
10c   up. 

One   of   the  best   selection   of   roses   in 
B.    C,    in    all    leading   varieties,    suitable 
for  this  section,  in  good  2-year  blooming 
sizes,    25c    each,    $20    per    100,    $150    per 
1000;    smaller   ones    half   price. 

50,000  fruit  trees  in  leading  varieties. 
Let  me   price   your   list. 

10,000    shade    trees,    in    all    sizes    and 
prices. 

Greenhouses  full  of  plants  in  all  sizes 
and  prices,  from  $3.00  per  100  pots  up. 

M.  J.  HENRY 

Office  and  Packing'  Grounds 
3010  Westminster  Bead       -       Vancouver 

^^ 

i^P 

-! 
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MONEY  J©HN  J.  BANFIELO 


TO 
LOAN 


REAL  ESTATE, 

INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS.  ^ 
607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


EST'D 

IN 

I89I 


Main  Office 

450  Granville 
Street 

VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia 


C.    D.    RAND 

REAL   ESTATE   BROKER 

Agent  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the  Auction 
Sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C. 


Branch  Office 

Second 
Avenue 

Prince  Rupert 

British  Columbia 


General  Ag°ent  for  the  Pioneer  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

JOHN    A.   TURNER 

Victoria  Brokerage   Co. 

REAL  ESTATE.  COMMISSION  AND  INSURANCE  AGENT 
BOOM  11,  McGBEGOB   BI.OCK  VICTOBIA,   B.C. 


V.  F.  G.  GAMBLE 


P.O.  Box  282 


SAMUEL  HARRISON 


SAMUEL   HARRISON   &  CO. 


MINING    AND    INVESTMENT    BROKERS 

PORTLAND  CANAL  SHARES 

Agents  for  the  Stewart  Townsite 
Portland  Canal,  B.C. 


PRINCE    RUPERT,   B.C. 


BEVAN    BROS.    &    GORE 

MEMBERS    VANCOUVER  STOCK   EXCHANGE 

MINING  STOCKS   BOUGHT  AN  D  SOLD 


1122   GOVEBNMENT   STREET 

VICTORIA,   B.C. 


513   PENDEB   STREET 

VANCOUVER,    B.C. 


B.  X.   STEVEN 


B.   B.  SEATEB 


STEVEN   &  SEATER 


LOANS,  INSURANCE  AND  FARM  LANDS 

MINING  STOCKS 

Crown  Building-,  VANCOUVER,   B.C. 


Wanted — Portland  Canal  Properties 
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60 


-Gillette- 


KNOWN  THE 


WORLD  OVW 


You  Have  Plenty  of  Time 
to  Shave,  Jolin" 


**Here  is  your  ''GILLETTE"  all  ready— the  water 
is  hot — and  you  can  shave  in  two  minutes. 

**Thank   goodness,   I   gave   you    this    ''GILLETTE" 
Safety  Razor  ; — you  have' n't  the  shadow  of  an   excuse 
now  for  being  late  or  for   not   always   having  a   clean 
shave.      When  you  are   late   getting  home  from  the 
office,   you    can        ^^  man  more 


and    makes   a 


Gillette  Signs  show 
Gillette  dealers. 


GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.  OF  CANADA  LIMITED. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY, 


MONTREAL. 
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.      Fruit 

^ /^^  Growing 

Farming 
^  b^     Poultry 


9 


Offers 
oppon' 
^   .  rtunii-y 

Business       \r         ' 
Professions  \o^ 
■^  ^Manufactures 
,:}\      Timber 

^  ^;V>  Railroads 

Wrife/orDooKIeK  Navigation 
0/  VieW5  and    C  Fisheries 


AUttieiiHc  In/ormatif 


Your  qtieBtlonfl  carefully  answered 

Vancouver  Island  Devel'm'tLeague 

Room  A42,  Law  Ch.  Bldg., Victoria.  B.C. 


I    New 
X  Towns" 


Hotel  Dominion 

Is  the  recognized  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  for  visitors  from  tlie 
Prairie  Provinces.  On  arrival  take  your 
baggage  to  the  large  Brown  Auto  Bus 
which  carries  you  to  the  hotel  free. 

Bates — American,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

European,  50c  and   up. 


F.  BAVMIIS,  Proprietor. 
Abbott   Street        -        VANCOTTVEB,   B.C. 


UP  NORTH  where  British  Columbia  borders  Alaska  at  the  head  of 
Portland  Canal,  a  new  mining  camp — rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead — is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.     You  perhaps  have  some 
inkling  of  the  phenomenal  discoveries  already  made— possibly  you  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 
If  so  subscribe  for 

THE 


Published  weekly  at  Stewart,  B.C.,  at  $5.00  per  year.     Write  for  sample 
copies  to  the  Vancouver  office  of 


Publishers 


P.  F.  GODENRATH  &  CO. 

536  Hastings  St.,  Vancouvek,  B.O. 
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OR   SALE — Seven   hundred   acres   land  at  Ganges  Harbor,   Salt   Spring   Island,   of  which 
15  acres  full-bearing  orchard,   55  acres  cleared  and  in  meadow;    6%   miles  sea  front- 
age;   9-roomed   house,    barns,    etc.,    good  water,    all   fenced;     coal    rights    go    with    property. 
Price,   $30,000,   $10,000  cash,   balance  on  long  terms.      Clears   at   least   $2,000   a  year  profit 
over  living  expenses. 

CROFT   &   ASHBV 

BOOM     5,    WINCH    BI.OCK  ....  VAUCOUVEB,     B.C. 


Bound  Volumes  of  Westward  Ho  I==Vols.  I.  to  V.==now  ready  for 
delivery.      $1.50,  by  mail  $1.75      Westward  Ho  !  Publishing  Co. 


WESTERN  ©PPORTUNITIES— 

TIMBER.  MILLS.  LAND 

E.  AUGUST  BRADLEY,  Broker 

p.  O.  Box  198  REVELSTOKE,  B.  C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

FRUIT  FARMS 

in  the  Glorious  Kootenay. 


I  have  for  sale  5,  lo  and  20-acre  fruit  plots,  cleared  and  uncleared  and 
in  fruit.  Write  for  illustrated  literature,  maps  and  prices — sent  free  on 
request. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

Imperial  Bank  Block, 

Nelson,  B.  C, 

Canada. 


S.  M.  BRYDGES, 

Effingham   House, 

Arundel  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C.,  England. 
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Western  Canada  Bag,  Envelope  and 
Box  Board  Co.,  Limited 

HEAD   OFFICE:      407   HASTING-S   STREET,   VANCOUVER,   B.C. 
LOCATION   OF  PLANT:    SAPFERTON   SIDING,   NEAR  WESTMINSTER 

Org-anized  to  manufacture  Bag's,  Envelopes,  Piilp  Board,  Box  Board,  Folding-  Box  Boards, 

Building-   Paper,   Roofing-   and   Deadening-   Felts,    Sheathing-,   Paper   Boxes, 

Cartons,  Oyster  Pails  and  Specialties. 


CAPITAXIZATION   $250,000 

Divided   into  225,000   shares   at   8   per  cent.,    cumulative   preference   stock,    one   dollar   per 

share;    25,000  shares  ordinary  stock,  one  dollar  per  share. 


WE  NOW  OFFER  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  THE  FIRST  ISSUE  OF 

100,000  OF  THE  8  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  SHARES 

In  blocks  of  100  shares  at  one  dollar  per  share. 

FAYHENTS — Fifteen  per  cent,  on  application,  15  per  cent,  in  tliirty  days,  balance 
at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  montli  until  fully  paid.  Stock  fully  paid  and  non- 
assessable.    No   personal   liability   to   shareholders. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE — Immediately  upon  the  sale  of  the  first  issue  of  100,000  shares  at 
one  dollar  per  share  the  second  issue,  comprising  100,000  shares,  will  be  offered  for 
subscription  at  $1.10  per  share.  In  ordering  the  stock  each  subscriber  will  kindly  state 
if  in  the  event  the  first  issue  is  oversubscribed  upon  receipt  of  the  application  by  the 
company,  he  wishes  the  application  returned  or  allowed  on  the  second  issue  at  $1.10 
per  share. 

In  offering  the  Preference  shares  of  this  Company  for  subscription  we  do  so  with 
a  feeling  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  industrial  stocks  ever  offered  in  Western 
Canada.  It  not  only  is  certain  to  become  a  splendid  dividend-payer,  but  inside  of 
eighteen  months   it   will  be  selling  at  a   big  premium. 

The  first  issxie  of  100,000  shares  is  offered  in  blocks  of  100  shares  at  $1.00  per  share, 
and  the  second  issue  of  100,000  shares  at  $1.10  per  share.  The  Preference  stock  is 
entitled  to  a  fixed  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
before  any  dividend  is  paid  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  After  the  payment  of  the  above 
dividend  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  profits  of  the  Company  shall 
be  distributed  each  year  pro  rata  among  the  Preference  shareholders  of  the  Company, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  balance  of  the  profits  shall  be  carried  forward  as  a  special  reserve 
fund  exclusively  as  a  special  security  for  the  payment  of  preferential  dividends  on  the 
Preference  shares;  when  in  any  year  the  Company  '  is  unable  to  pay  the  regular 
Preferential  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  said  dividend  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  special  reserve 
fund;  provided,  however,  that  the  remainder  of  the  entire  special  reserve  fund  shall  be 
distributed  every  five  years  pro  rata  among  the  Preference  stockholders  of  the  Company. 

After  the  payment  in  each  year  of  the  8  per  cent.  Preferential  dividends  and  the 
distribution  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  and  setting  aside  of  a  special  reserve  fund 
as  aforesaid,  the  balance  of  the  profit  shall  be  paid  to  holders  of  the  Ordinary  stock. 

We  are  reasonably  confident  of  having  our  Mill  in  operation  by  December  1,  and 
-when  complete  the  plant  will  have  a  weekly  capacity  of  120,000  lbs.  of  Bags,  Envelopes, 
Boxboard,    Building    Paper,    Roofing   and    Deadening    Felts,    Sheathing,    Paper    Boxes,    etc. 

The  property  secured  by  the  Company  at  Sapperton  Siding,  near  Westminster,  has  a 
railroad  frontage  of  1,140  feet,  and  is  splendidly  situated,  both  for  city  trade  and  docks 
for  foreign  shipments. 

DIRECTORS — Greely  Kolts,  Fiscal  Agent  British-Canadian  Wood  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  Limited;  Norman  Caple,  President  Norman  Caple  Company,  Stationers,  Van- 
couver, B.C.;  T.  M.  Stevens,  President  Imperial  Rice  Mills,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  E.  R. 
Chandler,  Lumber  and  Timber,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  A.  S.  Brake,  Paper  Importer  and  Jobber, 
Vancouver,  B.C.;  W.  S.  Rose,  Real  Estate  and  Financial  Broker,  New  Westminster,  B.C.; 
Ed.  F.   Allen,   Manager  Fiscal  Agency,   B.  C.  Wood   Pulp  &   Paper  Company,   Limited. 

Address  all  communications  direct  to  the  Secretary,  Western  Canada  Bag  Envelowe 
&    Board    Co.,    Ltd.,    407    Eastings    St.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 


GREELY  KOLTS,  PRESIDENT  AND  FISCAL  AGENT 


I 
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BOOKS 

On  every  subject,  and  in 
any  style  of  binding 


All    the    leading    Magazines. 

Big  Lending  Libraries. 

Only  cloth-bound  books. 

Office  Furniture 
Stationery 
Printing  and 
BooJ^binding- 

THE 

G.O.S.  Stores 

Addresses— 

THOMSON      STATIONERY      CO.,     I^TD., 

325  Hastings  Street 

GASKEIiIi — OBIiUM — STABIiEB,    I.TD., 

683-685  Granville  Street 


THE 


PIONEERS 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Authorized    Capital $500,000.00 

Subscribed  Capital   $350,000.00 

Head    Office: — Brandon,   Man. 

A.  C.  FRASER        -        -        -       President 
HUGH  R.  CAMERON    -   Managing  Director 

Chief   Agencies   in    British    Columbia: 

Vancouver   C.  D.  J.  Christie 

Victoria   J.  A.  Turner 

Nelson  H.  W.  Robertson 

A  Canadian  Company 
For  Canadian  People 


When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
edition,  catalogue  or  any 
high  class  edition  in  which 
high  class  plate  work  and 
art  work  is  required 

Gome  direct  to  the 
right  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  @. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
MAKERS     OR    TH 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  design  in  clay 

HIGH     GRADE    CU 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME  YOU 
THOUGHT  OP 


THAT 

SPRING 

SUIT 


The  easiest  way  to  get  it  off 
your  mind  is  to  get  it  on  your 
back. 

And  remember  we  have  the 
largest  and  most  up-to-date  stock 
of  Clothing  and  Eurnishings  in 
British   Columbia. 

Our  new  and  complete  stock 
for  Spring  and  Summer  has  just 
arrived  and  awaits  your  inspec- 
tion. 

We  carry  everything  for  the 
man. 

MAIL    ORDERS    GIVEN    PROMPT 
ATTENTION 


What   It   is 
"Worth"? 


The  Price  in  the  Pocket ol 
every  '"oat 


That  our  Trade  Mark  means  some- 
thing to  you  is  why  we  emphasize  it. 

Semi-ready  Tailoring  stands  for  all 
fhe  virtues  in  fine  clothes  for  men. 

The  Trade  Name  "  Semi-ready  " 
also  stands  for  one  price — the  same 
price  to  anybody  anywhere  with  the 
warranty  of  worth  behind  it. 

When  we  mark  a  suit  $18  or  $20 
It  means  the  best  possible  value  at 
the  price. 


B.   WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  FOR  SEMI-READY  TAILORING 
CLOTHIERS  AND   HATTERS  614   YATES    ST.,    VICTORIA,     B.C. 
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THE  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  WEST 


iPRIL 


PRICE 
10CTS 


DIAMONDS 


FOR  ma 


Visitors  to  Vancouver  during  the  coming  summer,  will 
find  our  establishment  a  place  of  special  attraction. 

Our  rich  display  of  diamonds,  consisting  of  the  highest 
grade  stones  imported,  rivals  the  best  European  collec- 
tions and  should  appeal  strongly  to  every  American  tourist 
who  crosses  the  border  during  the  summer. 

To  the  Canadian  diamond  buyer  we  say,  buy  early. 
We  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  demand,  and 
by  extra  extensive  buying,  have  prepared  to  meet  it,  but 
by  buying  early  you  will  have  a  larger  field  for  choice. 

Our  stock  of  diamond-set  and  gold  jewellery,  is  far 
ahead  of  anjrthing  yet  displayed  on  the  Coast,  for  assort- 
ment, style,  and  quality. 

.Our    lines,    from    which    you    may    choose    wedding 
presents,  are  almost  endless,  with  prices  to  suit  all  buyers. 

Remember,  our  Mail  Order  System  brings  our  store  to 
your  homes — write  for  our  catalogue. 


HENRY  BIRKS  &  SONS,  LTD. 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 
AND  JEWELLERS 


Oeo.  B.  Trorey,  Man.  Director 


VANCOUVER,  B.a 
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Westward  Ho!  Magazine 


Vol.  VI. 


CONTENTS  FOR   APRIL,  1910 


No.  4 


FORESTRY   IN   CANADA    R.    H.    Campbell      177 

Illustrated  Article 

CANADA'S    BETTER    IiAND    Frank  I.  Clarke     183 

Illustrated  Article 

VICTORIA — THE    BEATJTIFUIi Ernest  McGaffey      188 

Illustrated   Article 

AFRHi'S     LADY      Agnes    Lockhart    Hughes      192 

Poetry 

AXBERNI'S  BRIGHT  PROSFECTS    W.   H.   Marcon      193 

Illustrated  Article 

FRII7CE  RUFERT    J.  R.   Talpey     195 

Illustrated  Article 

FREEDOM  AND   FATIENCE    J.    Holloway      197 

I'oetry 

THE   FRASER  RIVER  VAI.I.EY    A.    M.   Verchere      198 

Illustrated  Article 

MERRITT  AND   DISTRICT    G.   M.   Gimmill      202 

Illustrated  Article 

WESTWARD   HO!    Marie    Clark      205 

Poetry 

A   NON-IRRIGABI.E   AFFI.E   BELT H.  M.  Walker     207 

Illustrated   Article 

FRUITFUL    OKANAGAN    VALLEY    J.   T.    Reid      211 

Illustrated  Article 

PICTURESQUE    PENTICTON    G.   H.   Feldtmann,   V.D.      215 

Illustrated   Article 

REVELSTOKE'S  ATTRACTIONS    B.   R.  Atkins      219 

Descriptive    Article 

GLORIOUS    KOOTENAY E.    K.    Beeston      221 

Illustrated   Article 

LANDS  FOR   THE   MILLIONS    Basil    C.   Hamilton      226 

Descriptive  Article 

THE  PACIFIC  WAR  OF  1910 Chas.  H.  Stuart  Wade     231 

Serial 

MOUNTAINEERING  IN   BRITISH   COLUMBIA S.  W.  Bridgman      242 

Illustrated   Article 


SUBSCRIPTION   TERMS 

In  Canada  and  British  Possessions  -   $1.00  per  year.     Single  copy,  10c. 


In  United  States 


.50  per  year.     Single  copy,  15c. 


The  Westward  Ho!  Publishing  Co. 

LIMITED 

429  Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
CHARLES  McMillan,  Pres.  PERCY  F.  GODENRATH,  Max.  Editor 


TO  STAY ' 


inOTELS,TOiraT^/''nEAmi  RESORTS,  CAFES,  TfmSH 


Newly  Built  and  Furnished. 
Kates  $2  per  day. 


Big'  Game  Shootings.       Excellent  Fisliimg. 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 


WOftTONL^HOT 

1        ^     fliSiHibk.  '  PORTLj 


CL 


S.  NORTON.  ManaBer 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 

Modern  Comfobt 

modksate  pki0e8 

ONLY  ROOF 

GARDEN  IN 

PORTLAND 

The  Tourist  hea<^- 

quarters  of 

;  Columbia   Vallev 

Engage  rooms  early 

for  the  Alaska- 
Ifakou   KxpositioB 


I 

Is  the  last  ivord  among  Vancou- 
ver's popular  cafes.      Its  unique  ap- 
pointments—  unsurpassed  cuisine,  excellent 
orchestra  and  prompt  service — tell  the 
story  of  its  success.      You  ivill  alivays 
find  congenial  company  there, 

J,  W,  WALLIS,  'Proprietor 


Stanley  Park  Stables         i 

Your  impressions  of  Vancouver— the  "Sunset  City'*— will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  6ity  and  Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in  one  of  our  comfortable  Hacks,  Broughams, 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 


STANLEY 

Alex.  Mitchell,  Mgr. 


PARK    STHBLES 

VaNCOCYER,  B.C. 
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"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort'* 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,  13  5  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 


Rates,  SI. 00  up     English  Grill 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTENAV 

TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAK,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing    amid    the 
finest  scenery  and  'urroundings  in 
Amer'ca,  apply  for  particulars 
to 

GEO.  P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

NELSON,  B,  C. 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


stay  at 


.jiifiiiiit 


mill"  il  I 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
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The  Perfect  Mattress 
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Forestry  in  Canada 

By  R.  H.  Campbell 


IN  discussing  the  question  of  forestry 
in  Canada  it  is  well  first  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  fores- 
try means.  Forestry  does  not  mean 
the  stopping  of  lumbering  operations,  it 
does  not  mean  the  planting  of  trees,  it 
does  not  mean  the  preparation  of  volume 
and  growth  tables  and  abstruse  mathe- 
matical formulae.  It  means  coming  to 
a  decision  that  the  forest  and  forest  pro- 
ducts are  and  will  continue  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity to  our  civilization  and  progress, 
in  determining  that  certain  lands  shall  be 
permanently  devoted  to  forest  produc- 
tion and  in  so  managing  the  forest 
thereon  that  a  continuous  supply  may 
be  obtained  therefrom  and  that  at  the 
s:.me  time  the  forest  may  be  reproduced 
and  maintained. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  policy  is 
proven  beyond  question  by  the  history  of 
older  countries.  Districts  in  the  moun- 
tains of  France  have  been  destroyed  and 
the  fertile  valleys  to  which  they  are 
tributary  have  been  overwhelmed  as  a 
result  of  the  removal  of  the  protection 
,  forests  from  the  mountain  slopes.  In 
Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa  drifting  sand- 


heaps,  bare,  rocky  hills  and  gravel 
stream  valleys  are  found  where  once 
were  forests  and  prosperity.  In  France, 
in  Germany,  in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in 
Austria,  in  India,  in  Japan,  not  only  are 
the  present  forests  being  preserved  but 
the  tracts  of  forest  are  being  steadily 
increased  by  the  inclusion  of  lands 
dropping  out  of  agriculture,  although 
the  density  and  pressure  of  population 
is  much  greater  than  in  Canada. 

Statistics  show  that,  in  spite  of  the 
various  substitutes  found  for  wood,  the 
actual  quantity  and  the  average  per  head 
of  population  of  wood  consumption  is  in- 


creasmg. 


Furthermore,  trees  will  grow  on  al- 
most any  soil  and  up  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  on  lands  where  agriculture  is 
an  impossibility  and  at  an  elevation 
where  fruit  growing  will  not  succeed. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land 
throughout  Canada  that  will  be  waste 
and  unproductive  unless  forests  are 
grown  on  them  and  the  development 
which  leaves  them  in  such  a  condition  of 
unproductiveness,  when  the  protection 
and  products  of  the  forest  are  so  great- 
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\y  needed,  is  liariUy  wc^rthy  of  the  name 
of  civilization  or  progress. 

But  can  forests  be  managed  in  the 
way  suggested.  The  real  evidence  of  the 
practical  possibility  of  anything  is  a  con- 
crete exanij^le.  And  these  we  have  ,in 
abundance.  Germany  has  managed  her 
forests  on  scientific  principles  for  a  cen- 
tury and  is  producing  more  and  better 
wood  to  the  acre  than  when  she  began. 
France  tells  the  same  story.  Norway, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Italy,  Japan.  India  con- 
firm the  evidence.  Shall  we  then  import 
the  systems  and  organisation  of  these 
countries  and  apply  them  here?  By  no 
means,  the  conditions  here  are  dififerent. 


her  on  this  area  is  in  varying  condition. 
Part  of  it  is  covered  with  a  mature  tim- 
ber growth  of  which  the  finest  examples 
are  the  fir  and  cedar  forests  of  British 
Columbia.  A  large  proportion  is  cover- 
ed with  young  and  half  mature  growth 
following  lumbering  and  fires.  Some  has 
only  a  growth  of  scrub  poplar  and  other 
species  of  small  value,  while  other  parts 
have  been  Inirned  so  that  the  power  of 
recuperation  is  gone  for  centuries. 

Business  conditions  in  Canada  do  not 
leave  a  large  margin  of  profit  on  opera- 
tions and  further  restrictions  might  eas- 
ily become  unduly  burdensome.  The  his- 
tory of  the  lumber  trade  in  British  Col- 


A  Cedar  Porest  Sixty  Miles  above  Revelstoke,  B.  C. 


Forest  conditions,  business  conditions, 
labour  conditions,  social  conditions,  poli- 
tical conditions,  dififer  and  dififer  radical- 
ly, and  these  all  enter  into  the  problem 
of  the  policy  to  be  adopted. 

In  Canada  fully  one-half  of  the  country, 
or  1,500,000,000  acres,  at  one  time  bore 
a  forest  growth.  Fires  and  lumbering, 
but  especially  the  former,  have  reduced 
this  area  so  that  the  estimates  have  been 
steadily  coming  down,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  forested  area  is  not  placed  at 
a  higher  figure  than  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  million  acres,  while  the  area 
bearing  timber  suitable  for  other  than 
local  and  domestic  trade  is  not  estimated 
at  more  than  half  that  area.     The  tim- 


umbia  and  the  various  vicissitudes  it  has 
passed  through  illustrate  clearly  the  force 
of  this  remark.  The  local  market  is 
limited  and  much  low  grade  material 
cannot  be  profitably  handled  and  is  left 
in  the  bvish. 

Labour  conditions  which  involve 
wages  for  all  classes  of  labour,  running 
from  $1.75  per  day  vipwards,  as  com- 
pared with  Germany  where  labour  can 
be  got  at  60  cents  per  day,  or  India  where 
a  few  cents  per  day  is  the  usual  wage, 
restrict  the  adoption  of  improved  meth- 
ods which  involve  increase  in  the  number 
of  labourers. 

Canada  is  a  country  of  vast  extent 
and  little  accumulated   wealth,  many  of 
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the  people,  and  those  who  come  most 
directly  in  contact  with  the  forest,  are 
pioneers  struggling  to  make  a  start 
against  many   difficulties.     The  scarcity 


White  Fine,   Shuswap  Iiabe 

of  the  wood  supply  has  not  occurred  to 
the  minds  of  most  people  as  a  possible 
contingency  and  their  attitude  towards 
the  forest  is  largely  one  of  hostility. 

Politically  Canada  is  a  democratic 
country  with  a  strong  development  of  in- 
dividualism and  a  large  element  of  the 
speculative  spirit.  The  government  does 
not  control  private  action  as  is  done  in 
more  autocratic  countries.  No  public 
policy  can  be  carried  out  successfully 
which  has  not  the  endorsement  of  the 
people. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  forestry  work 
for  Canada  is  to  get  the  public  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
take   an    interest    in    it.      The    Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  organized  in   1900 
under    the    presidency    of    the    late    Sir 
Henri  Jolv  de  Lotbiniere,  who  with  other 
active    enthusiasts    had    been    for    years 
trying  to   arouse   the   interest  of  Cana- 
dians in  forest  preservation,  focussed  the 
forces  in   support  of  this  work  and   by 
means  of  conventions,  published  reports, 
j  lectures    and    newspaper    buijletins,    has 
I  been  the  chief  factor  in  arousing  public 
!  opinion  throughout  the  Dominion.     One 
;  of  the  most  important  conventions  held 
i  by  the  Association  was  that  held  in  Van- 


couver in  September,  1906.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  public  by  this  agency  has 
made  possible  the  development  of  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  forestry 
branches  and  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Conservation  Com- 
mission to  consider  a  policy  for  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  generally. 

One  of  the  features  of  a  forestry  pol- 
icy is  to  conserve  the  public  interest  in 
public  property,  and  this  is  exemplified 
by  the  demand  that  the  government 
should  get  the  highest  possible  price  for 
the  sale  of  timber.  In  present  conditions 
in  Canada,  however,  with  a  new  and  de- 
veloping country,  this  position  must  be 
modified  by  the  consideration  that  the  de- 
velopment and  upbuilding  of  the  newer 
districts  where  the  forests  are  situated 
must  be  assisted  and  made  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  this  mean  a  cheap  and 
convenient  supply  of  wood  and  lumber. 

Labour  conditions  are  not  likely  to 
change  towards  a  cheapening  of  labour, 
so  that  high  prices  of  labour  will  pro- 
bably have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  per- 
manent condition. 

Business  conditions  will  improve. 
Lumber  is  becoming  scarcer  and  on  the 
whole  prices  are  rising.     Lower  grades 


A    Cottonwood    Flat    in    the    Columbia    Valley 

of  lumber  will  become  profitable  and  the 
pulp  and  other  industries  will  make  use 
of  much  small  material  that  now  goes  to 
waste. 
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The  forest  itself  is  in  a  eoiulition  that 
makes  the  work  of  manaf^enient  chffi- 
cuh.  Wo  are  now  in  the  ])Ositi()n  in 
which  Clernian\-  was  three  hundred 
years  ag-o  with  the  difference  that  the 
extent  of  our  forests  is  immensely 
greater  and  nuich  of  it  lies  beyond  set- 
tlement and  has  been  little  explored. 
The  conditions  vary  so  much  in  differ- 
ent localities  owing  to  variation  in  soil 
and  moisture,  the  relations  between  dif- 
ferent species,  and  the  modification 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  lum- 
bering and  by  the  widespread  fire 
scourge. 

The  first  and  most  important  question 
is  the  prevention  of  fire.     With  a  large 


defective  as  it  now  exists,  the  patrol 
system  requires  only  development  and 
extension.  It  is  our  best  means  of  cop- 
ing with  the  situation. 

The  hire  Acts  which  are  within  the 
scope  of  provincial  legislation  are  gener- 
ally good,  covering  most  of  the  causes 
of  fire  and  providing  adequate  penalties. 
An  important  amendment  made  to  the 
British  Columbia  Fire  Act  recently  re- 
quires that  no  person  should  start  a  fire 
to  clear  land  between  the  ist  day  of  May 
and  the  ist  day  of  October  in  any  year 
without  obtaining  the  permission  of  a  fire 
ranger.  This  provision  has  been  well  en- 
forced and  has  much  improved  the  situ- 
ation. 


Hig-h   Stumps   in  the   Coltunbia   Valley 
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territory,  a  scattered  population  and  poor 
facilities  for  travel,  this  is  difficult.  The 
system  of  dealing  with  this  difficulty 
adopted  generally  throughout  Canada  is 
a  patrol  of  fire  rangers,  and  on  the  whole 
this  plan  has  been  effective.  The  dis- 
tricts assigned  to  the  rangers  are,  how- 
ever, usually  too  large  to  permit  of  close 
supervision  and  their  work  is  most  ef- 
fective in  its  educative  aspect.  By  post- 
ing notices  containing  the  provisions  of 
the  fire  act,  by  warning  people  they  meet 
and  by  prosecuting  offences  under  the 
Act,  more  even  than  by  actually  exting- 
uishing fires,  which  they  do,  they  pre- 
vent the  fire  loss.    W^hile  incomplete  and 


The  railways  are  responsible  for  the 
largest  proportion  of  fires.  The  Fire 
Acts  and  the  regulations  of  the  Railway 
Commission  require  the  smokestacks  and 
ashpans  of  locomotives  to  be  properly 
screened  with  ware  netting,  but  still  fires 
are  started  by  locomotives  and  some  lo- 
comotives are  always  starting  fires.  The 
railway  companies  are  required  to  inspect 
the  locomotives  regularly  and  the  Rail- 
way Commission  have  inspectors  of 
their  own,  but  only  two  for  the  four 
western  provinces.  If  the  fire  rangers 
were  given  some  power  of  inspection  a 
much  closer  check  could  be  kept  on  the 
condition    of    locomotive    screens.      The 
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right  of  way  of  railways  should  also  be 
kept  clear  of  inflammable  material  as  re- 
quired by  the  Railway  Act.  Fire  is  the 
best  clearing  agent  and  the  right  of  way 
can  safel}'  he  burned  over  in  the  spring 
before  the  snow  is  out  of  the  woods,  but 
in  the  fall  when  the  new  crop  of  grass 
has  dried  out  there  will  be  considerable 
danger  in  using  tire  to  clear  and  some 
other  method  must  be  sought.  In  Ger- 
many a  ditch  is  dug  on  each  side  of  the 
line  and  beyond  that  one  or  more  paths 
at  intervals,  and  all  leaves  and  inflam- 
mable material  are  removed  from  the 
intervening  spaces. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  deal- 
ing with  fire  is  that  our  woods  are  not 
cleaned  up  as  they  are  in  Europe.  Af- 
ter lumbering  operations  here  there  is 
such  a  slash  left  as  forms,  when  dried 
out,  a  veritable  fire  trap  and  where  fires 
have  previously  occurred  dead  wind- 
falls often  form  an  inextricable  mass 
of  trunks  that  can  only  be  penetrated 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  When  a  fire 
gets  into  such  a  place  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  do  anything  with  it.  So  long 
as  the  forest  is  left  in  such  a  condition 
it  will  be  impossible  to  cope  with  fires. 
In  Europe  the  forests  are  kept  clear,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  work  towards  the 
same  end  here.  As  most  of  the  present 
waste  material  cannot  be  utilized  it  will 
have  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  ground. 

This  can  be  most  completely  done  by 
burning.  But  there  are  several  consid- 
erations to  be  taken  into  account.  First, 
is  the  cost  of  the  work.  In  certain  ex- 
periments made  in  the  pine  forests  of 
the  United  States  the  clearing  of  the 
debris  of  lumbering  was  found  to  aver- 
age 25c  per  thousand  of  the  cut.  Sec- 
ond, is  the  effect  on  the  young  growth 
left   on   the   ground.      Third,   the   effect 


on  the  soil  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
forest.  With  the  large  timber  and  the 
conse(iucnt  heavy  slash  in  Hritish  Col- 
umbia forests  the  heat  from  burning  de- 
bris would  be  fierce  and  destructive,  and 
on  the  mountain  side  where  the  soil  is 
shallow  it  might  destroy  the  seed  bed 
and  open  the  land  to  the  further  destruc- 
tive effects  of  water  washing  down  the 
mountain  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
best  seed  bed  is  furnished  by  the  ash 
left  after  fire,  and  after  a  first  fire  repro- 
duction is  often  better  than  on  cut-over 
land.  This  opens  up  a  practical  pro- 
blem in  regard  to  which  the  government 
should  undertake  experimental  work. 

In  Canada  as  a  rule  the  natural  repro- 
duction of  the  forest  is  good  and  where 
such  is  the  case  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  artificial  methods.  But  to 
get  the  right  reproduction  may  require 
special  treatment  as  for  instance, — as  is 
done  by  the  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice in  the  State  of  Washington, — the 
destruction  of  hemlock  trees  wdiich  can- 
not be  profitably  removed  when  lumber- 
ing fir,  so  that  the  fir  may  not  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.  In  many  places, 
however,  natural  reproduction  is  not  do- 
ing the  work  and  in  such  places  artificial 
methods,  seeding  or  planting,  will  have 
to  be  adopted.  Planting  will  cost  six 
or  seven  dollars  per  acre. 

The  forest  policy  for  Canada  is  ex- 
ploration and  protection  by  a  fire  patrol 
of  the  forest  areas  in  general  and  the  in- 
clusion in  forest  reserves  of  timbered 
areas  not  suitable  for  agriculture  where  i 
more  careful  and  thorough  methods  of 
protection  and  operation  may  be  brought ' 
into  effect  by  a  permanent  stafif,  and  j 
where  experimental  work  in  cleaning  up 
the  forest  and  in  seeding  and  planting; 
may  be  carried  out.  '    ' 
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Canada^s  Better  Land 

By  Frank  L  Clarke 


THIS  month's  Westward  Ho !  is 
largely  made  up  of  articles  de- 
scribing different  districts  of 
British  Columbia,  and  setting 
forth  the  distinctive  advantages  which 
each  presents  to  the  investor  and  home- 
seeker,  the  pervading  tone  being  decid- 
edly optimistic.  To  readers  unfamiliar 
with  the  Province  some  of  the  state- 
ments, presented  as  facts,  might  be  re- 
garded as  more  imaginative  than  exact, 
but  those  who  know  will  not  hesitate 
to  endorse  every  word,  while  feeling 
that  the  half  has  not  been  told,  for  in 
writing  of  the  glories  of  British  Colum- 
bia, or  any  portion  of  it,  exaggeration 
is  difficult.  Each  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces has  its  share  of  natural  wealth 
and  scenic  beauty,  but  none  of  them, 
nor  indeed  all  combined,  can  claim  the 
multifarious  charms  with  which  British 
Columbia  wins  the  bravest  of  their  sons 
and  the  fairest  of  their  daughters.  It 
is  therefore  safe  to  accept  these  pen  pic- 
tures as  accurate  impressions,  inspired 
by  magnificent  surroundings  made  fami- 
liar through  daily  contact. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space 
to  detail  all  the  advantages  which  British 
Columbia  possesses  over  her  sister  pro- 
vinces, but  a  few  may  be  mentioned.  To 
begin  with,  there  are  the  mountains. 
None  of  the  other  provinces  have  moun- 
tains. Even  Hamilton's  attempt  to  cre- 
ate a  belief  abroad  that  she  has  a  moun- 
tain in  her  backyard  is  unsupported  by 
the  rest  of  Ontario,  and  though  Montreal 
fondly  imagines  herself  protected  from 
the  chill  blasts  of  winter  by  Mount 
Royal,  it  is  but  a  hillock  which  would 
stand  in  the  hog  back  class  here.  Que- 
bec has  the  Laurentides,  of  course,  and 
a  few  other  protuberances,  but  they  look 
'  like  a  back  drop  in  a  border  drama,  com- 
pared with  our  real  mountains.     We  are 


long  on  mountains  and  we  are  proud  of 
them.  To  a  casual  observer  they  might 
seem  the  least  valuable  of  our  assets, 
and  in  fact  at  one  time  they  were  held 
to  be  proof  positive  of  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  the  province,  but  quite  apart 
from  their  resplendent  and  awe  inspir- 
ing grandeur,  quite  apart  from  the 
wealth  of  minerals  hidden  in  their  rugged 
breasts,  and  not  counting  the  timber 
which  clothes  their  sides,  these  moun- 
tains— covering  an  area  as  large  as  a 
score  of  Switzerlands,  offering  peaks, 
glaciers,  moraines,  crevasses  and  glis- 
sades enough,  to  furnish  excitement  to 
twenty  generations  of  mountain  climbers 
and  still  have  a  reserve  of  heights  to 
conquer — these  mountains,  if  British  Col- 
umbia were  nothing  else,  could  support 
a  population  as  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  Switzerland  as  they  are  larger 
in  extent  than  the  Alps.  British  Colum- 
bians, however,  are  not  so  numerous  as 
to  be  crowded  out  of  the  fertile  valleys 
to  seek  a  living  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
but  a  day  may  come  when  mountain 
dairying  will  be  recognized  as  an  import- 
ant industry,  as  it  is  in  the  mountainous 
countries  of  Europe.  Meantime,  we  go 
to  the  mountains  for  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead,  which,  with  timber,  they  vield 
in  quantities  only  limited  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  sought,  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of 
mineralized  territory  awaits  the  prospec- 
tor! We  also  make  forays  into  the 
mountains  in  cjuest  of  bears,  big  horns, 
deer,  goats,  and  other  of  their  wild 
inhabitants,  instead  of  visiting  the  Zoo, 
and  some  seek  the  mountains  for  the 
pleasure  of  climbing  and  feasting  our 
souls  on  their  stupendous  magnificence. 
So  the  mountains  are  not  such  a  poor 
proposition    after   all. 

The  biggest  of  big  men,  if  he  possess 
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a  soul,  must  feel  very  small  in  the  ma- 
jestic presence  of  the  mountains,  ana, 
following  this  corollary,  he  must  realize 
his  utter  insignificance  when  surrounded 
by  a  "bunch  of  timber."  Sixty,  eighty, 
a  hundred,  and  up  to  three  hundred  feet 


they  tower,  these  giants  of  the  forest, 
as  if  they  aspired  to  o'ertop  the  snow- 
capped peaks  which  dominate  them.  One 
of  these  big  trees  will  make  twenty-five 
to  thirty  cords  of  wood,  or  5,000  feet  of 
lumber.    They  call  for  special  machinery 
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to  handle  them  and  in  some  of  the  big 
coast  mills  the  slabs  and  waste  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  output  of  an 
ordinary  Eastern  saw-mill.  We  have 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  this  kind 
of  timber,  which  make  the  largest  East- 
ern sawlog  look  like  a  fence  rail,  enough 
to  supply  North  America  with  lumber 
and  paper  for  a  century,  and  now  our 
forests  are  to  be  conserved  so  as  to  give 
a  perpetual  store  from  which  to  draw. 

In  the  matter  of  climate  we  can  safely 
claim  precedence  over  all  the  other  Pro- 
vinces, for  no  one  need  go  abroad  to  seek 
change  of  air.  A  short  trip  by  rail  will 
take  one  from  the  cold  and  snow  of  the 
interior  to  the  evergreen  mildness  of  the 
Coast,  where  roses  bloom  in  the  gardens 
in  midwinter.  Or  if  one  be  of  the  tribe 
•of  Salamanders  and  longs  for  heat,  he 
can  find  it  to  his  heart's  content  in  the 
southern  valleys  during  the  summer 
months.  Then  if  he  finds  the  heat  op- 
pressive he  has  only  to  climb  the  near- 
est mountain  for  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  to  enjoy  a  new  atmosphere, 
cool  and  invigorating.  In  winter  while 
the  people  on  the  Coast  are  playing  foot- 
ball and  golf,  those  in  the  interior  are 
enjoying  sleigh-riding,  snowshoeing,  ski- 
ing, skating,  curling,  and  ice  hockey,  and 
all  that  separates  them  can  be  overcome 
by  a  day's  railway  journey. 

Then  there  are  our  coal  mines.  Not 
just  one  little  pocket  of  coal  like  in  Nova 
Scotia,  nor  a  lot  of  lignite  like  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  but  great  big  deposits  of  real 
coal,  bituminous  and  anthracite,  placed 
bv  Nature  wherever  it  is  wanted  for  fuel 
and  smelting,  all  the  way  from  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  to  the  Skeena,  under- 
lying thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
and  onlv  beginning  to  be  developed.  The 
Crow's  Nest  fields  alone  can  supply  ten 
million  tons  every  year  for  seven  thous- 
and years  without  being  exhausted,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  similar  deposits  which 
have  not  been  touched. 

Our  lakes  and  rivers  are  not  so  large 
as  some  of  those  in  Eastern  Canada,  but 
thev  are  verv  numerous,  beautiful  and 
useful.  We  have  many  hundred  miles 
of  navigable  inland  waters  which  give 
access  to  the  agricultural  lands,  facili- 
tate the  handling  of   timber,  and  serve 


as  spawning  grounds  for  millions  of 
salmon  and  other  fish.  Other  smaller 
streams,  thousands  of  them,  supply  water 
for  irrigation  in  the  dry  belt,  and  furn- 
ish power  for  the  generation  of  electri- 
city and  other  industrial  purposes. 

Then  we  have  our  glorious  sea  coast, 
7,000  miles  of  it,  indented  by  hundreds 
of  bays  and  inlets,  studded  with  innum- 
erable islands,  a  maze  of  enthralling  vis- 
tas, seemingly  endless  and  proportioned 
on  a  scale  so  generous  as  to  dwarf  the 
beauties  of  old  world  scenery.  There 
are  numerous  fine  harbours,  some  large 
enough  for  the  whole  British  navy,  and 
sheltered  inland  passages  which  are  safe 
and  calm  in  the  stormiest  seasons.  Add 
to  this  that  the  waters  are  alive  with 
fish  and  that  the  coast  would  support 
the  whole  fishing  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  fishermen 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  thrown 
in,  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  an  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  importance  of  British 
Columbia's  sea  front.  We  have  great 
hopes  for  its  future  when  Canada  has  a 
navy  and  steel  ships,  big  guns  and  all, 
will  be  built  here  from  the  iron  ore 
which  is  so  plentiful  right  at  the  water's 
edge,  with  timber  all  around  and  coal 
within  a  few  miles.  Enough  material 
to  furnish  all  the  fighting  craft  required, 
supply  the  Pacific  with  merchant  ships, 
and  make  steel  for  all  the  railways  pre- 
sent and  future. 

Assuming  that  the  reader  is  now  sat- 
isfied that  British  Columbia  surpasses  all 
her  sisters  in  the  items  of  mountains 
and  scenery,  not  to  mention  the  hints 
heretofore  conveyed  as  to  her  supremacy 
in  minerals,  timber,  fish  and  game,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to 
some  others  of  her  economic  resources. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  have  ten  million 
acres  of  wheat  land,  but  that  is  up  north, 
out  of  reach  of  present  lines  of  trans- 
portation, and  must  wait  development 
until  railways  are  provided.  None  of 
this  wheat  land  borders  the  coast,  it  is 
practically  all  east  of  the  Coast  Moun- 
tains and  north  of  the  54th  parallel.  Of 
course  wheat  is  grown  south  of  that 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  because 
mixed  crops  are  more  profitable. 

The  extent  of  land  suited  to  fruit 
growing,  dairying  and  general  farming 
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is  luit  kiKtwii,  as  only  a  fraction  of  the 
province  has  been  surveyed  and  a  very 
larc^e  portion  is  still  unexplorel.  The 
arable  lands  of  the  Lower  Fraser  X^alley. 
Nicola,  Okanagan,  Arrow  Lakes.  Koot- 
enay.  Boundary,  Columbia,  and  other 
southern  districts,  are  noted  for  their  fer- 
tility, and  situated  as  they  are,  encom- 
passed by  mountains,  they  are  attractive 
and  picturesque.  One  often  marvels  wliy 
men  will  endure  the  monotony  of  the 
prairie  when  they  can  farm  with  quite 
as  much,  if  not  greater,  profit  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  daily  routine  is  lightened 
and  the  dull  task  forgotten  as  the  eyes 
drink  in  the  glorious  composite  picture 
of  mountain,  lake  and  forest.  The  beau- 
ty of  these  happy  valleys  is  more  than 
inspiring,  it  is  compelling.  The  idea 
was  aptly  expressed  by  a  freighter  on 
the  prairies  in  the  old  pre-C.  P.  R.  days, 
describing  his  feelings  when  he  caught 
his  first  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"The  sun  was  just  risin'  when  Bap- 
tiste  called  me  out  of  the  tent  an'  he  says, 
'Via  les  montagnes.'      Well  sir,   I   jest 

looked  an'  looked  an'  then  d if  the 

tears  didn't  come  in  my  eyes,  an'  I  says 
to  meself,  there  ain't  no  churches  needed 
in  this  country,  not  while  them  moun- 
tains is  there." 

For  a  man  with  a  young  family,  what 

better,  happier,  cleaner  life  than  an  or- 
chard in  one  of  our  lovelv  valleys,  what 
more  peaceful  and  satisfying  to  one  who 
has  borne  the  stress  and  burden  of  a  busy 
life  and  seeks  repose  ere  "crossing  the 
divide."  It  is  the  simple  life  idealized. 
Fruit  growing  is  a  pleasant  occupation 
in  the  East,  but  it  may  be  made  a  source 
of  actual  enjoyment  here,  for  irrigation 
insures  a  crop  every  year,  rain  ceases  to 
be  a  prime  necessity  and  drought  loses 
its  terrors.  But  the  fruit  grower  must 
be  master  of  his  art,  rule  of  thumb  won't 
do.  in  an  orchard  more  than  in  a  machine 
shop,  or  an  office.  A  short  course  in  an 
Agricultural  College  should  take  the  raw 
edge  oflf  inexperience  and  materially 
help  the  amateur  horticulturist,  with  that, 
and  careful  observation  of  the  methods 
of  his  neighbours,  a  man  of  average  in- 
telligence should  succeed.  The  man  with 
a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  the  care 
of  live  stock,  or  one  with  a  natural  ap- 
titude   in    that   direction,    can    do   better 


in  British  Columbia  than  in  Eastern  Ca- 
nada, because  prices  of  all  farm  products 
are  higher  and  the  demand  is  continu- 
ally on  the  increase.  It  may  take  more 
capital  to  start  with  Ijut  the  returns  will 

be  proportionately  greater.  Prices  of 
lands  are  higher,  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  clearing  or  of  irrigation  in  the  dry 
belt.  The  worth  of  a  piece  of  land  de- 
pends upon  its  location  with  regard  to 
market  facilities  and  its  productive  quali- 
ties, some  lands,  even  in  British  Colum- 
bia, would  be  dear  at  any  price,  but  a 
small  farm — ten  acres  or  upwards — of 
first  class  bottom  or  irrigated  land,  will 
produce  more  and  support  a  family  bet- 
ter than  a  much  larger  area  in  most  parts 
of  the  older  provinces. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger 
cities  and  towns,  there  are  good  oppor- 
tunities in  the  culture  of  flowers,  which 
are  always  in  great  demand  at  good 
prices — a  delightful  occupation  for  wo- 
men who  have  the  necessary  capital  and 
knowledge.  Poultry  and  bees  are  also 
profitable  and  pleasant,  and  may  be  en- 
gaged in  with  a  small  investment  of  capi- 
tal. In  any  of  the  occupations  men- 
tioned, the  chances  of  success  are  depend- 
ent upon  individual  energy,  industry  and 
adaptability,  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
is  necessary  in  every  case,  but  no  amount 
of  money  will  make  up  for  inaptitude. 

The  mechanic,  clerk,  stenographer  and 
city  workers  generally,  are  paid  bigger 
wages  and  have,  as  a  rule,  shorter  work- 
ing days,  than  in  other  countries,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  skilled  artizan. 
the  farm  labourer  and  domestic  help,  the 
openings  are  limited  although  steadily  in- 
creasing with  the  growth  of  new  towns. 

To  sum  up,  British  Columbia  has  big- 
ger and  higher  mountains  and  more  of 
them  than  all  the  rest  of  Canada.  She 
has  more  unexplored  mineral  territory, 
more  and  bigger  timber,  more  coal,  more 
fish,  than  any  other  province,  and  she 
surpasses  them  all  in  variety  of  climate. 
She  has  in  addition  ten  million  acres  of 
wdieat  land  in  reserve  and  enough  fruit 
land  to  supply  the  Dominion.  Ergo. 
British  Columbia  is  the  best  Province  in 
which  to  live,  for  over  and  above  all  that 
has  been  said  to  her  advantage  the  a^l- 
venturer   from   older   lands   will   find   in 
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British    Columbia    an    indescribable    but 
universal     something,     mysterious     and 


The  field  of  action  is  enormous.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  country  is  a  wilderness- — a 
stimulating,  which  touches  some  latent  wilderness  of  wealth — awaiting  the  con- 
chord  in  his  being,  sets  his  pulses  thrill-  quering  hand  of  industry  to  make  it  one 
ing,    inspires   him   with   new   hopes   and      of    the    most    important    and    richest    of 


ZA  Scenes   Around    Victoria 


ambitions,    and    gives    him    an    enlarged  British  possessions.     There  is  absolutely 

vision   of   life.        'Tis   the   Spirit  of   the  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  aflPorded  for 

West,  all  hopeful,  all  pervading,  swaying  all  who  choose  to  seize  them,  nor  is  there 

the  souls  of  men  from  the  Great  Lakes  a   limit  to  the  individual  success  which 

to  the  Pacific,  whose  whisper  transforms  may  be  achieved  in  any  department  of 

the  veriest  clod  into  an  Empire  builder,  life. 


Victoria — the  Beautiful 

By  Ernest  McGaffey 


THE  Home  City ! — how  often  is 
that  phrase  used?  "A  city  of 
homes"  is  another  variation  of 
the  same  theme.  If  the  old  pro- 
verb rings  true, — "home  is  where  the 
heart  is," — then  all  cities  are  necessarily 
"home  cities."  But  when  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  term  is  considered,  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  a  home  city, 
in  the  highest  sense,  depends  upon  a 
number  of  widely  diverging  circum- 
stances. 

Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  is  a  city 
of  homes  because  the  home-building  in- 
stinct is  in  the  blood  of  her  people,  and 
yet  if  conditions  of  climate  and  beauty 
of  surroundings  were  lacking,  her  resi- 
dences would  not  present  such  a  re- 
markable entourage  of  symmetry  and 
picturesqueness. 

Love  of  home  must  be  one  of  the 
salient  characteristics  perceptible  in 
both  the  building  and  the  adornment  of 
a  spot  to  live  in.  English  people  and 
their  descendents  are  essentially  a  home- 
loving  race.  Centuries  of  tradition  and 
custom  are  back  of  these  Victoria  resi- 
dences. Taste  and  culture  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  are  un- 
mistakably evident  in  the  exquisite  homes 
for  which  the  Capital  City  is  justly  fa- 
mous. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  basic  fact 
that  hard  winters  take  the  satisfaction 
away  from  home  surroundings  more 
inexorably  in  the  cities  than  in  the  coun- 
try. The  picturesque  efifect  of  winter 
woods  may  be  granted.  But  a  severe 
and  lengthened  winter  season  in  urban 
ways, — what  does  it  bring  but  bleak- 
ness and  discomfort?  There  is  death  in 
the  drifts ;  the  trees  loom  like  scafifolds. 
the  grey  skies  fold  down  like  the  som- 


bre lengths  of  a  nun's  robe,  and  the 
dearth  of  bud  and  blossom  spells  deso- 
lation   and    despair. 

"Oh  the  long  and  dreary  winter. 
Oh  the  cold  and  cruel  winter, 
Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker, 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river." 

The  winter  season  in  Victoria  is  only 
so  in  name.  It  is  of  a  verity  "the  ever- 
green city."  Not  that  there  do  not  come 
disagreeable  days,  and  some  chill  ones, 
but  as  a  rule  the  winter  months  are  de- 
lightfully mild,  with  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  snow.  In  1907  the  total  snow- 
fall was  not  quite  five  inches ;  in  1908 
the  total  snowfall  was  not  quite  an  inch. 

The  average  lowest  temperature  at 
Victoria  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  17.5  degrees  above  zero.  The 
isothermal  lines,  showing  the  highest 
temperature  in  the  winter  and  the  lowest 
in  the  summer,  intersect  at  Victoria,  thus 
producing  the  double  advantage  of  both 
the  ideal  summer  and  ideal  winter  tem- 
perature. 

This  means  the  most  foliage,  the  long- 
est life  of  shrubbery,  grass,  hedges,  and 
flowers.  What  these  mean  to  Victoria 
homes  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in 
words. 

Those  who  have  seen  some  of  Vic- 
toria's exquisite  creations  in  greenery  of 
lawns  and  close-clipped  hedges,  of  flower 
beds  and  wealth  of  vine  and  shrubbery, 
flanked  by  the  frame  of  myriad-hued 
seas  and  flashing  battlements  of  distant 
snow-crowned  heights,  can  realize, 
though  faintly,  what  pictures  these  resi- 
lences  afiford ;  what  sense  of  sculpture 
Tiarmonious  they  suggest ;  what  melodies. 
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Scenes    Around    tlie    Capital    City 


even,  may  be  produced  by  such  a  blend 
of  colour  and  symmetry. 

Victoria's    home-builders    know    per- 
haps as  keenly  as  ever  any  people  could, 


the  setting  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
lines  of  a  residence.  Noble  and  spa- 
cious grounds  surround  many  of  these 
idyllic  homes,  giving  at  once  the  sense 
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of  proportion  and  aloofness.  Others, 
while  not  so  fortunate  in  the  extent  of 
the  adjcMning-  lawns  and  gardens,  are  so 
tastefully  built  and  so  artistically  dis- 
posed regarding  space,  as  to  give  the 
highest   values  to  the  ensemble. 

The  dowers  to  be  found  in  the  gar- 
dens and  along  the  driveways  and  hedge 
borders  of  these  homes  show  instantly 
and  effectively  the  results  of  thought  and 
artistrv  in  decoration.  It  is  one  thing 
to  grow  flowers ;  it  is  quite  another  to 
paint  pictures  with  them.  There  are  the 
shades  of  the  blossoms  to  be  noted,  the 
proximity  of  shrubbery  and  hedges  to  be 
considered,  and  the  eiTect  of  perspec- 
tive, greensward,  and  general  arrange- 
ment.    The  violent  contrasts  of  the  un- 


cool  airs  from  the  straits  melting  into 
the  golden  sunlight  floating  overhead, — 
to  see  the  unrivalled  roses  glowing  and 
blushing  into  added  loveliness  as  the 
touch  of  a  vagrant  breeze  lifts  their  pe- 
tals,— to  see  beside  them  the  hyacinths, 
purple  and  waxen,  wait  like  fragrant  un- 
risen  incense  in  the  noon-tide  glamour, 
is  to  recall  again  the  beauty  of  Omar's 
immortal  stanza  : — 

'T    sometimes    think    that     never   blows 

so  red 
The  rose,  as  where  some  buried  Caesar 

bled; 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  lap  from  some  once  love- 

Iv  head." 


A   FicturescLue   Drive 


skilled  gardener's  hodge-podge  of  dis- 
cordant hues  are  never  seen  beside  these 
homes.  There  is  a  softnes  and  blend 
of  tints  in  Victorian  gardens  which 
pleases  the  eye  at  once,  and  smilingly 
hints  of  the  devotees  of  flower  culture. 

The  hedges  here  are  also  marvels  of 
taste  and  neatness.  There  is  a  vast  lack 
of  untidiness,  an  almost  universal  rule 
of  clean-clipped  box  and  privet,  and  of 
armored  hawthorn,  ruddy  with  its  ber- 
ries. 

To  look  into  one  of  these  lovely  Vic- 
toria  gardens    of   a    summer   day,   with 


One  of  the  unique  features  of  Victor- 
ian residences  is  their  variety  of  design. 
Of  hundreds  of  homes  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  each  enchanting  in  its  archi- 
tectural individuality  and  design,  you 
will  find  all  are  diiferent.  Another  of 
the  unusual  advantages  which  Victoria 
enjoys  as  to  home-building  is  the  prox- 
imity of  the  sea.  Innumerable  houses 
command  a  view  of  the  ocean  waters 
swinging  in  through  the  straits  of  de 
Fuca,  and  changing  with  the  changing 
metamorphosis  of  sunlight  and  shadow 
into  gray  and  blue.     Many  circling  stret- 
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ches  of  coast  contain  homes  whose  ex- 
quisite beauty  is  all  the  more  enhanced 
by  glimpses  from  their  retirement  of 
dipping  sail  or  wandering  sea-bird's 
wing. 

Here  the  mountains  beckon  from  the 
mainland,  and  here  black  signals  of 
smoke  trail  out  from  passing  steamers 
coming  in  from  the  tropics  or  the  Orient. 
Here  from  many  bays  and  inlets  the 
homes  look  out  from  cloistered  seclusion 
of  land-locked  environments  to  the  shift- 


facing  the  sea,  and  ample  territory  is 
available  for  more  still  to  be  erected. 

Near  Victoria's  two  famous  parks — 
Beacon  Hill  and  Gorge — are  still  more 
of  the  charming  homes  that  have  made 
the  city  renowned  as  a  city  of  resi- 
dences. Numbers  of  these  are  adjacent 
to  the  Parks,  and  the  woodland  wonders 
of  these  marvellous  natural  beauty-spots 
lend  an  additional  charm  to  the  adjoin- 
ing homes. 

In  Esquimalt  there  are  scores  of  homes 


WHERE  KIPLIHQ  EfiJOVED  HIMSELF  tN  VICTORIA 


ing  panoramas  afiforded  by  a  constant 
change  from  sun  to  shadow,  from 
storm  to  calm. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Government 
House,  itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Victorian  homes,  are  scores  of  aris- 
tocratic and  magnificently  appointed  re- 
sidences, many  of  them  extending  their 
grounds  to  the  shore  lines.  At  Cordova 
Bay,  Oak  Bay,  Caclboro  Bay,  Shoal  Bay, 
Foul  Bay,  Ross  Bay,  and  all  along  Dal- 
las  Road,    are   manv   homes   now   built, 


looking  out  on  Victoria  Arm.  where  the 
tides  come  in  and  go  out  at  intervals, 
and  where  the  wisdom  of  the  people  has 
left  the  forest-lined  banks  in  all  their  pri- 
meval glory.  Here,  too,  the  hedges, 
shrubbery  and  wealth  of  bloom  at  once 
appeals  to  the  lover  of  colour  and  form, 
and  no  more  alluring  places  can  be 
found  anywhere  than  in  some  of  these 
delightful  homes  along  the  Arm. 

And  all  about     the  streets     removed 
from  sea-shore  and  Park  alignment  are 
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scores  of  delig;htful  homes,  each  with  its 
g^arden  spot  of  niyriad-hued  flowers  and 
gHslcning  shrubs,  and  red  hawthorn  ber- 
ries sharp-etched  against  dark  green  pa- 
nels of  thorny  leaves.  Here  and  there 
will  be  a  garden  one  blaze  of  brilliance, 
and  not  infrequently  there  will  be  an- 
other showing  one  or  two  exquisite  beds 
glowing  beside  cool-shading  shrubs. 

Everywhere  the  observer  will  find  the 
home  spirit  exemplified  both  by  faith 
and  works.  Everywhere  the  little  homes 
on  the  side  streets  peep  up  like  daisies 
from  a  sunny  lea.  each  with  its  bit  of 
colour,  each  with  its  carefully-kept  lawn 
and  hedges. 

But  to  pass  from  these  quiet  side 
streets  to  some  one  of  the  avenues 
reaching  sea-ward,  is  much  like  coming 
from  a  secluded,  meadow-nook,  into  a 
splendidly  blooming  conservatory.  For 
in  a  few  of  these  luxurious  and  old-time 
homes    the    beauty    is    haunting    indeed. 


Something  poignant,  and  beyond  words, 
in  the  intensity  of  flashing  colors  and 
widespreading  greenery,  overhung  with 
l)luc  canopies  of  sky-line,  and  lulled  by 
the  far-away  muffled  beat  of  the  sea's 
pulse.  Something,  almost,  of  too  much 
beauty,  like  the  heart  of  a  blown  rose, 
or  the  sad  purity  of  a  carven  lily.  Some- 
thing of  a  weighing  down  of  sweetness, 
as  the  perfume  of  a  tuberose,  or  honied 
breath  of  elyssum  and  hyacinths  held 
close  to  one's  face. 

For  the  rarest  of  these  Victorian 
homes  are  akin  to  moods  in  painting  and 
poetry.  And  the  recollection  of  them  is 
like  the  memory  of  a  picture  sprung 
from  the  brain  of  one  of  the  Old  Mas- 
ters : — as  a  Corot,  steeped  in  a  maze  of 
shimmering  loveliness.  Or  a  lyric,  born 
of  some  moment  of  wonder  and  inspir- 
ation :— as  "The  Skylark,"  straight  from 
the  heart  of  Shelley,  bare-headed  and 
listening  under  English  skies. 


April's  Lady 


Over  the  brook,  a  fretwork  of  foam, — 

The  lilting  of  birds  in  yon  trees, — 

And  wafting  of   fragrance   o'er  valley  and  hill, — 

On  wdngs  of  the  soft-sighing  breeze. 

A  mist  of  gay  colour,  from  blooms  half  awake 

As  coyly  their  sweet  buds  unfold, — 

And  a  soft  silver  rain  filters  down  through  the  trees 

In  the  buttercups  goblets  of  gold. 

Now  smiles, — and  now  tears, — a  laugh  and  a  sob — 

A  sunbeam  through  pale  clouds  of  gray, — 

And  April's  fair  lady  bedecked  with  spring's  blooms, 

Glides  out  through  the  portals  of  May. 

— Agnes   Lockhart   Hughes. 


Alberni's  Bright  Prospects 


By  W.  H.  Marcon 


TO  describe  beautiful  Alberni.  and 
give  some  idea  of  its  many  ad- 
vantag-es  is  a  pleasant,  though 
difficult  task, — so  much  may  be 
said,  that  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article 
will  not  allow  of  amplification. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  A^ancouver 
Island,  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  that  runs 
in  from  the  centre  of  Vancouver  Island, 
on  an  arm  of  the  sea  that  runs  in  from 
the  West  Coast,  for  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  one  travels  the  salt  water  right  up 
to  Port  Alberni, — the  scenery  is  constant- 
ly changing  and  large  mountains  line 
both  sides  of  the  Canal.  An  English 
admiral  had  four  of  his  warships  an- 
chored in  Alberni  Bay  and  though  that 
was  years  ago,  yet  his  prophecy  that  a 
great  citv  would  some  day  rise  there, 
bids  fair  to  come  true,  now  that  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  E.  &  N.  Railway  now  under 
■construction. 

After  landing  at  Port  Alberni  one 
faces  the  Somas  River,  a  magnificent 
stream,  draining  not  only  the  Alberni 
A'alley,  (approximately  five  miles  by  six- 
teen miles),  but  also  the  immense  water- 
shed contiguous  to  Sproat  Lake,  Great 
Central  Lake  and  the  tributary  Ash 
River.  The  range  of  snow  capped  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  as  well  as  Mount 
Arrowsmith  close  by,  add  a  charm  and 
grandeur  to  the  scene. 

Active  construction  of  the  Railway  is 
now  in  progress  along  the  whole  route 
from  the  present  terminus  on  the  East 
Coast;  and  the  line  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1910. 

The  vast  wealth  of  timber  in  the  dis- 
tricts close  in  to  Alberni  and  surround- 
ing Sproat  and  Great  Central  Lakes  as- 
sures a  possible  cut  of  one  million  feet 
a  day  for  forty  years ;  to  do  this  there 


are  being  arranged  for  some  half  dozen 
mills  which  will  be  situated  between  Al- 
berni and  Port  Alberni,  these  mills  bring 
in  their  train-sash  and  door  mills,  furni- 
ture factories,  etc. 

Farming  will  be  an  assured  success  so 
soon  as  the  land  is  cleared,  for  grains  all 
do  well.  Fruits  and  poultry,  products 
of  the  farm  and  garden  bring  good  prices 
in  the  home  market  and  the  advent  of 
the  railway  will  in  the  future  give  access 
to  Victoria  and  Vancouver  as  well. 

As  to  prices  of  land,  acreage  varies 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  for  bush  land  and  from  one  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
for  cleared  land  accordmg  to  quality 
and  location.  Land  is  obtainable  in  lots 
of  one  acre  and  upwards.  There  are 
no  free  homesteads. 

Sportsmen  find  their  heart's  desire  in 
Alberni.  In  August  the  Tyee  or  King 
salmon  ranging  in  weight  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  pounds  are  very  plen- 
tiful and  a  morning's  catch  of  from  four 
to  ten  is  a  fair  average.  The  lakes, 
rivers  and  creeks  give  speckled  trout 
running  up  to  six  pounds  each.  Deer, 
duck,  grouse,  pheasants  and  some  few 
geese  are  in  season  in  fall  and  winter, 
while  panther  and  wolf  can  be  had  a 
little  way  ofif. 

Regarding  rainfall,  we  have  more 
than  Victoria  and  less  than  Vancouver ; 
frosts  are  light,  skating  being  rarely  pos- 
sible and  then  only  for  a  few  days,  the 
summer  weather  is  unsurpassed. 

In  social  advantages,  we  have  several 
good  Athletic  Clubs,  Churches,  Bank, 
Newspaper,  etc. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very 
bright,  the  coming  of  the  railway  and 
the  lumber  mills  will  of  themselves  brincr 
in  a  population  and  newcomers  may  con- 
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Hdciitly  look  forward  to  a  steady  growth. 
S]>roat    Lake   and   Central   Lake   Dis- 
tricts   (a  few  miles  away)    otTer  to  the 
sportsman,  camper  and  mountain  climber 

very  great  inducements.  The  fishing  and 
shooting  cannot  be  excelled.  Sproat  Lake 
has  been  called  the  Lucerne  of  Vancou- 
ver Island  being  quite  equal  to  its  name- 
sake in  Switzerland.  A  trip  to  the  great 
interior  mine  at  Great  Central  Lake  is 
the  event  of  a  lifetime  and  one  long  re- 


membered, not  too  difficult  of  access  and 
the  repayment  in  scenery  is  very  great. 
An  easy  climb  closer  at  hand  is  up 
Mount  Arrowsmith  from  Cameron  Lake. 
The  steamer  leaves  Victoria  for  Al- 
berni  on  the  ist,  7th,  15th  and  20th  of 
each  month  and  there  are  daily  stages 
and  autos  from  Nanaimo.  The  hotels  are 
good,  the  people  hospitable  and  all  new- 
comers are   made  welcome. 
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Prince  Rupert 

By  J.  R.  Talpey 


Ml'CH  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  unprecedented  growth 
of  Prince  Rupert,  but  the  most 
daring  prophets  did  not  foretell 

half  the  story.     The  simple  enumeration 

of  great  enterprises  vuider  way  today 
and  nearing  completion,  must  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  great  progress 
and  prosperity  in  the  Northern  Terminal 
City.  Though  the  prices  paid  in  May 
last  at  the  public  sale  of  a  portion  of  the 
Prince  Rupert  townsite  were  then  con- 
sidered high,  they  have  since  advanced 
very  considerably  and  in  many  cases  the 
purchasers  of  townsite  lots  at  that  sale 
have  since  resold  at  over  i,ooo  per  cent 
profit,  and  in  no  case  has  the  apprecia- 
tion in  value  been  less  than  25  per  cent. 
And  this  astonishing  increase  in  values 
has  by  no  means  been  due  to  speculation  ; 
the  demand  for  property  being  from 
people  desiring  to  erect  business  pre- 
mises and  private  residences,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  continually  increasing. 
Substantial  buildings  of  every  class  are 
being  rushed  to  completion  to  house  the 
thousands  of  investors,  business  men  and 
home-seekers,  who  are  convinced  that 
Prince   Rupert   ofifers   the   great   oppor- 


tunity for  the  investment  of  capital.  Men 
with  foresight,  keen  discernment  and  fin- 
ancial experience  are  investing  and  in- 
vesting heavily.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
being  expended  for  railroad  and  steam- 
ship terminal  docks,  wharves,  fishing 
fleets,  cold  storage  and  packing  plants, 
canneries,  lumber  mills  and  other  enter- 
prises incident  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  a  great  city.  The  real  growth 
of  Prince  Rupert  is  yet  to  come.  The 
future  will  see  a  city  comparable  with 
the  great  cities  of  the  Eastern  Coast. 
From  every  standpoint  Prince  Rupert  ia 
the  one  big  opportunity  for  the  investor 
and  the  homeseeker  today. 

Generally  speaking,  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  Canada  and  British  Colum- 
bia stand  behind  Prince  Ruperl  as  a 
guarantee  of  its  future.  To  appreciate 
this  statement  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  these  vast  resources,  how 
great  their  variety  and  how  little  their 
development  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  basic  statement 
that  the  natural  resources  of  Western 
Canada  and  British  Columbia,  the  metal- 
liferous deposits  of  Gold,  Copper,  Silver 
and  Lead,  her  Coal,  her  Fisheries,  her 
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A   Business    Street  in  the  Making- 


immense  tracts  of  rich  farm  lands,  her 
forests  and  her  stock  raising  areas,  have 
hardly  felt  the  tickle  of  development  and 
yet  the  wealth  annually  poured  out  by 
the  comparatively  small  population  is  of 
such  proportions  as  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  world. 


But  to  come  down  to  conditions  of  a 
more  local  character  as  affecting  Prince 
Rupert — its  progress  and  its  prosperity. 
Prince  Rupert  will  not  only  receive  the 
wealth  of  the  great  wheat  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
but  it  is  the  logical  supply  house  for  the 
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vast   country   along   the    northern    coast 
and  northern  interior. 

Prince  Rupert  Hes  in  the  center  of  the 
great  sahnon  industry  of  British  Colum- 
bia, being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  canneries  which  ship  their  product 
throughout  the  world.  Here  also  is  to 
be  found  off  the  banks  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  the  finest  halibut  fishing 
known  to  exist,  practically  all  the  fish- 
eries of  British  Columbia  will  pay  their 
tribute  to  this  new  city. 


The  forest  wealth  of  British  Columbia 
is  another  great  asset  of  Prince  Rupert. 
If  space  would  permit  in  a  generalization 
of  the  possibilities  of  Prince  Rupert,  a 
hundred  other  clear  cut  and  forcible  facts 
might  be  given.  Prince  Rupert  claims, 
and  rightly  so,  that  with  all  this  natural 
wealth  at  its  doors,  its  harbour  facili- 
ties, the  absolute  certainties  of  manufac- 
tures and  trade  which  must  follow  in  the 
track  of  such  development,  it  has  a  fu- 
ture equal  to  any  city  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Freedom  and  Patience 

Through  the  forest,  o'er  the  mountain 

Sang  the  tempest  wild  and  free ; 
I  am  Freedom,  I  am  Freedom 

Naught  can  bind  or  hinder  me. 
Dashing  through  the  plains  and  valleys 

Surging  oer  the  snow-clad  hill 
Leaping  oer  the  bounds  of  ocean 

Hither,  thither  where  I  will. 

Heard  a  youth  with  eager  longing 
And  the  song  his  soul  enthralled 

"Tempest  give  to  me  thy  spirit" 
Wildly,  passionately  he  called. 

But  the  winds  gave  back  the  answer. 

Through  ages  men  have  called  like  thee ; 

But  thou  art  bound  with  many  fetters 
Thou  child  of  human  destiny. 


To  the  lad  from  vale  and  meadow 

Came  the  river's  gentle  lay, 
I  am  Patience,  I  am  Patience, 

Centuries  may  pass  away. 
Yet  through  storm  and  yet  through  sunshine 

Flow  I  to  the  distant  sea, 
Softly,  uncomplaining,  ever. 

On  the  path  laid  out  for  me. 

Then  cried  the  youth,  "Oh  gentle  river, 
Thou  shalt  teach  thy  faith  to  me ; 

Man  was  never  made  for  Freedom ; 
Patience,  here  I  yield  to  thee ! 

— L.  Hollo  WAY 


The  Fraser  River  Valley 


By  A.  M.  Verchere 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  the  land 
of  illimitable  possibilities,  with 
enormous  area,  its  differences  of 
altitude,  varieties  of  climate,  its 
plains,  valleys,  mountains,  waterways  and 
coast  line  has  inducements  to  offer  to 
the  settler  from  all  points  of  the  world 
no  matter  what  his  inclinations  or  aspir- 
ations may  be.  Of  all  this  g^rand  pro- 
vince, perhaps  the  most  famous  is  that 
of  the  glorious  section  of  the  country, 
known  and  renowned  as  the  Fraser  Val- 
ley. Stretching  from  the  Hope  mountains 
on  the  east  the  Valley  follows  the  course 
of  the  grand  old  Fraser  River  to  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  approximately  90  miles  and 
reaches  out  on  the  south  to  the  boundary 
line  between  the  province  of  British  Col- 
umbia and  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
on  the  north  to  the  mountains,  back 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  Fra- 
ser. Of  this  magnificent  stretch  of 
land.  Mission  City  may  be  termed  the 
Hub,  being  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Fraser  and  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  a  point 
about  forty  miles  above  the  City  of  New 
Westminster,  and  some  ten  miles  north 
of  the  International  boundary.  It  is  here 
that  the  greatest  bulk  of  the  renowned 
fruit  lands  of  the  Fraser  Valley  are  to 
be  found.  Rising  in  gentle  benches  or 
plateaus,  these  lands  stretch  back  from 
the  river  for  many  miles  and  run  along 
the  winding  course  of  the  river  in  one 
unbroken  series,  joining  the  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  other  numerous  fruit  sec- 
tions along  the  Valley.  These  lands  ris- 
ing as  they  do  from  the  level  of  the 
river  on  its  north  bank  slope  gently  to 
the  south  and  south-w^est.  thus  having 
that  first  great  essential  of  first-class  fruit 
lands,  a  southern  exposure ;  the  soil  is 
light  and  warm,  and  while  the  moisture 
is  easily  carried  off  from  the  surface  of 


the  porous  character  of  the  soil,  yet  in  no 
part  is  the  land  left  sufficiently  dry,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather,  that  plant  life 
of  any  kind,  suffers  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture. The  timber  standing  thereon  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  light  kind,  and  is  on 
the  whole  fairly  easily  dispensed  of ;  al- 
though it  is  true,  in  some  cases  the  tim- 
ber is  heavy,  and  costs  a  large  amount 
of  work  and  expense  to  remove.  All 
through  the  district  these  lands  are  rap- 
idly being  subdivided  into  small  holdings 
of  five  and  ten  acres  and  upwards ;  and 
the  acreage  yearly  being  cleared  up  and 
set  in  all  classes  of  fruit,  both  large  and 
small,  clearly  indicates  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince will  be  the  greatest  producer  and 
shipper  of  all  varieties  of  fruit,  of  any 
in  British  Columbia. 

The  small  fruit  industry  which  covers 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  all  classes 
of  bush  fruit  is  very  remunerative,  and 
yearly  there  is  shipped  from  Mission  City 
alone,  to  points  in  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  many 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  various  kinds, 
returning  into  the  section  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  Rhubarb  which  perhaps 
gives  a  better  yield  in  this  section,  than 
in  any  known  part  of  the  world,  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  and  very  large  profits 
have  been  realized  therefrom — a  single 
acre  having  been  known  to  have  returned 
the  grower  over  six  hundred  dollars' 
profit.  The  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
this  plant  promises  to  be  very  heavy  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  shipment  in  this  produce  will 
be  several  car-loads  per  week  from  Mis- 
sion City  alone.  Apples,  pears  and  plums 
give  a  most  prolific  yield  and  realize 
pleasing  returns.  Peaches  while  as  yet 
only  grown  to  a  small  extent  will  in  the 
near  future  give  heavy  shipments.     This 
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latter  fruit  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
specialty  for  the  dry  belt  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  it  is  now  proven  that  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Fraser  Valley  can  produce 
peaches  earlier  of  better  flavour  and  with 
more  surety  of  a  yearly  crop  than  any 
other  portion  of  British  Columbia. 

The  life  of  the  fruit  grower  may  be 
safely  termed  "ideal"  in  this  vicinity. 
The  work  is  light  clean  and  interesting, 
and  what  is  best  of  all,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
grower  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
season's  work.  To  run  a  ten-acre  small 
fruit  farm  successfully  requires  a  bright 


With  an  outlay  of  $500  to  $1,000  or 
perhaps  even  less  a  nice  plot  of  land  can 
be  obtained,  of  five  to  ten  acres  in  ex- 
tent, upon  which  a  comfortable  home  can 
be  built  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  An- 
other $1,000  will  clear  up  this  land  and 
set  it  out  in  fruit,  during  the  course 
of  a  3'ear  or  two.  The  returns  for  the 
first  year  will  of  course  be  small,  being 
confined  altogether  to  results  obtained 
from  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
grown  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  the 
fruit,  or  between  the  rows.  The  next 
year  a  small  return  will  be  made  from 
the    fruit   itself,   and   from   then    on   the 


An  Exhibit  of  the  VaUey's  Produce 


active  man,  with  good  business  capacity, 
with  patience,  and  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  open  to  learn  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  success  and  knowledge  of 
his  neighbors,  and  if  he  has  a  large  fam- 
ily, his  labours  are  lightened  rather  than 
augmented,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
walks  of  life.  Strong  healthy  boys  and 
girls  are  a  valuable  asset  to  the  grower 
when  the  fruit  packing  season  is  on  ;  and 
although  it  is  perhaps  of  this  season  that 
their  services  are  most  valuable,  yet  at 
all  times  of  the  year  there  is  much  light 
work  that  they  can  do,  and  do  well. 


fruit  grower  should  realize  anything 
from  $100  to  $500  per  acre.  With  a 
cow,  a  few  pigs  and  chickens,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  family,  until  the  land 
is  returning  its  full  revenue,  is  very 
light.  Chickens  pay  well  and  should  be 
kept  on  a  small  fruit  farm  as  a  side 
issue,  as  there  is  always  a  considerable 
amount  of  waste  products  that  are  very 
acceptable  to  poultry. 

From  early  in  the  sprmg  until  late  in 
the  fall  when  his  last  apples  and  pears, 
potatoes,  etc.,  are  all  marketed,  the  fruit 
grower   is   a   busy   man.      Up   with   the 
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sun  as  it  rises  in  j^loridus  splendor  over 
llu'  snow-clad  niounlain  peaks,  to  the 
south  and  east,  he  realizes  as  he  drinks 
the  fresh  morning-  air  and  s^^azes  with 
rapture  at  the  magniticent  splendor  of  a 
British  C'ulunihia  sunrise  thai  his  lot  has 
fallen  in  pleasant  ])laces.  and  realizes 
then  that  though  perhaps  things  may  not 
be  coming  his  w^av  as  he  would  wish, 
yet  he  is  a  most  ft)rtunate  individual  and 
to  be  envied  by  his  fellow  man  in  other 
countries,  and  so  he  works  with  that  vim 
and  happiness  only  acquired  by  a  mind 
at  rest  and  content,  until  the  sun  dips 
again  behind  the  mountains  in  the  west, 
throwing  its  large  rays  in  blood  red 
trashes   from   snow-   peak   to  snow  peak. 


doing  a  good  work,  l-'or  a  small  com- 
mission they  lin:l  the  market  for  the 
grower,  attend  to  the  ship])ing,  looking 
after  the  collection  of  the  monev,  thus 
releasing  the  grower  from  all  the  wor- 
ries of  business  detail  in  this  connection, 
thus  allow'ing  him  to  concentrate  his  en- 
ergies and  time  on  the  growing  and  pack- 
ing. In  the  near  future  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  these  associations  will  de- 
velop very  largely,  and  thus  wall  be  able 
to  obtain  for  the  grower  concessions  and 
prices  both  on  the  goods  they  sell  and 
on  what  they  buy,  on  the  co-operative 
basis. 

Many  of  the  successful  growers  here 
are   from  the  provinces  formerly  incor- 
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Mission  Junction  on  the   C.  F.  R. 


Many  are  the  different  works  to  which 
he  has  to  attend  and  great  is  the  variety 
of  knowdedge  he  has  to  possess.  Every 
day  some  new^  work  presents  itself  for 
immediate  attention,  and  it  is  only  after 
considerable  experience  and  rigid  study 
of  details  that  he  successfullv  overcomes 
the  many  affairs  of  his  business.  Not 
only  does  he  have  to  understand  the 
growing  and  care  of  the  numerous  kinds 
of  fruits,  both  bush  and  tree,  but  he  has 
also  to  attend  to  the  business  of  shipping 
and  selling  his  products. 

In  this  latter  matter  as  perhaps  also 
to  some  extent  in  the  former,  he  can 
obtain  material  assistance  from  the  fruit 
associations,  that  are  to  be  found  in  va- 
rious   sections.      These    associations   are 


porated  under  the  term  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  All  these  men  have  started 
in  a  small  way  and  have  worked  up  a 
business  that  ensures  them  a  comfort- 
able living  every  year,  and  wdien  they  de- 
sire to  retire,  their  properties  wall  realize 
them  a  snug  little  competence  upon 
which  to  live  for  the  balance  of  their 
days  and  to  start  their  children  on  the 
path  of  life.  Out  of  the  many  I  might 
mention  the  two  brothers  Arthur  Mc- 
Taggart  and  Edwin  McTaggart,  who 
came  here  some  years  ago  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  IMinnedosa,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lawrence  is  also  another  gentleman  from 
the  same  neighbourhood ;  Air.  Ed.  Ab- 
bott and  Air.  George  Abbott  are  also 
large   growers    and    shippers,    having   a 
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very  large  circle  of  customers  throuoh- 
out  the  northwest.  These  gentlemen,  as 
is  also  Mr.  A.  S.  Henry,  who  is  now 
working  the  first  fruit  farm  started  in 
the  district,  are  from  Ontario,  while  Mr. 
T.  H.  Northcote  is  from  the  vicinity  of 
Gilbert  Plains.  The  first  named  being 
a  pioneer  in  that  district,  coming  there 
years  ago  from  the  Old  Country,  and 
starting  in  life  by  cutting  out  a  home 
in  what  was  then  a  new  land,  and  now 
while  he  speaks  well  of  his  old  home, 
regrets  that  he  did  not  come  earlier  to 
this  district,  where  he  finds  he  can  obtain 
better  returns  without  having  to  under- 
go the  hardships  and  drawbacks  that 
have  to  be  experienced  in  the  prairie 
provinces  both  summer  and  winter. 

The  market  for  the  fruit  grown  is  al- 
most illimitable ;  with  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  prairie  provinces  and  the 
subsequent  increase  in  demand  for  fruit. 
This,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  coast  cities,  guarantee  for  the  grow- 
ers of  the  Fraser  Valley  a  market,  that 
can  never  be  fully  supplied. 

The  equitable  mild  climate  of  the 
Fraser  Valley  is  an  attraction  that  the 
people  from  the  other  parts  find  a  great 
source  of  solace  and  contentment.  No 
violent  stress  of  weather  or  convulsions 


of  nature  are  known  with  us ;  tornadoes, 
blizzards,  hail  and  sand  storms  are  things 
we  only  know  just  through  reading  the 
papers ;  hardly  do  even  thunderstorms 
mar  the  usual  calm.  Heavy  rains  it  is 
true  do  occur,  but  even  these  do  not  take 
on  the  violent  tropical  cloudburst  aspect 
of  the  eastern  provinces.  Frosts  we  have, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  they  cause  any  dam- 
age to  crops,  and  never  does  a  fruit 
grower  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
entire  crop  through  the  ravages  of  some 
unexpected  storm  or  frost.  One  great 
point  of  satisfaction  to  the  settler  of  this 
district  is  that  he  knows  that  what  he 
sows,  that  will  he  reap,  and  it  is  only 
in  accordance  with  his  skill  and  enter- 
prise as  to  what  the  abundance  of  that 
reaping  will  be. 

With  the  social  and  business  aspects 
no  fault  can  be  found.  All  the  facilities 
of  the  business  centres  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  Mission  City  and  communica- 
tion can  be  made  with  other  points  by 
rail  or  boat  several  times  a  day.  The 
cities  of  New  Westminster  or  Vancou- 
ver can  be  reached  in  a  couple  of  hours' 
run. 

With  everything  in  its  favour  this 
part  of  the  Fraser  Valley  is  sure  to  be 
heard  from  with  greater  force  during 
the  next  few  years. 


Nicola  I>ake,  B.  C. 


Merritt  and  District 

By  G.  M.  Gimmill 


ABOUT  ninety  miles  inland  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  lies  the  Nicola 
Valley,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
dry  belt  of  British  Columbia. 
This  valley  is  practically  undeveloped, 
although  it  is  exceptionally  rich  in  min- 
eral and  agricultural  resources.  The  na- 
tural distributing  centre  for  its  enormous 
coal  and  copper  deposits  is  the  town  of 
Merritt,  which  is  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Nicola  and  Coldwater  Rivers.  At 
this  point  the  valley  widens  out  as  if  na- 
ture intended  to  give  breathing  space  to 
a  large  city.  The  rapid  growth  of  Mer- 
ritt indicates  that  popular  opinion  en- 
dorses the  selection  of  the  townsite,  and 
its  citizens  confidently  expect  it  to  grow 
even  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  At  the  present  time  IMerritt  is 
three  years  old  and  has  a  population  of 
about  900  inhabitants,  five  general  mer- 
chants, three  big  hotels,  two  livery 
stables,  bank,  two  blacksmith  shops,  saw- 
mill, lumber  yards,  druggist,  jeweller, 
printing  offices,  two  newspapers,  court 
house,  church,  school,  hospital,  harness 
shop,  brewery,  two  butcher  shops  and 
two  photographers.  Enough  develop- 
ment work  has  been  done  to  the  coal 
seams  already  uncovered  within  one  mile 
of  Merritt  to  assure  its  future,  and  fresh 
seams  are  constantly  being  found.  One 
of  the  accompanying  photographs  shows 
the  outcrop  of  a  twenty-foot  seam  of 
coal  discovered  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  Merritt,  in  October,  1909,  on 
the  property  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Col- 
liery Company.  This  seam  it  is  expect- 
ed will  extend  underneath  the  townsite 
of  Merritt,  and  it  is  no  doubt  underlaid 
by  other  coal  seams.  Prospecting  is  be- 
ing rapidly  pushed  along  at  various 
neighbouring  points.  Capital  is  pouring 
in  and  acquiring  coal  lands,  fruit  lands, 


ranches,  timber  lands  and  copper  claims. 
This  summer  will  witness  the  open- 
ing up  of  several  new  ventures,  and  1910 
will  be  Merritt's  red-letter  year.  Very 
few  towns  commence  with  better  pros- 
pects. Nicola  Valley  coal  is  excellent 
coking  coal  and  the  completion  of  the 
railway  from  the  boundary  country  to 
the  Nicola  Valley,  which  is  included  in 
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A  Coal  Outcrop   Near   Merritt 

the  Government  railway  policy,  will 
open  up  a  new  market  for  Nicola  Valley 
coke,  creating  incidentally  a  new  indus- 
try. Dozens  of  copper  claims  are  already 
staked  in  the  Xicola  \'alley  itself,  and  in 
a  short  time  will  be  producing  ore — 
smelters  are  sure  to  follow  the  ore,  and 
the  coal  being  so  close  together  enhances 
the  prospects  of  the  Valley.     Thousands 
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Merritt — In    "Sunshine    Valley" 


of  acres  of  bottom  and  bench  lands  are 
ready  for  subdividing  into  small  hold- 
ings. Fruit,  vegetables,  chickens,  cattle 
and  crops  thrive  and  do  well  ,and  in  agri- 
culture alone  there  are  exceptional 
chances  for  thrifty  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.  A  great  deal  of  the  produce 
could  be  marketed  in  Merritt.  Undoubt- 
edly the  valley  has  a  great  future  ;  not 


only  is  it  naturally  wealthy  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  the  climate  is  dry 
and  bracing,  and  sunshine  is  the  rule  not 
the  exception ;  in  fact  it  is  termed  "Sun- 
shine Valley"  and  this  is  also  the  motto 
of  the  Merritt  Board  of  Trade.  The 
pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar  is  engros- 
sing, but  there  are  an  increasing  number 
of  people  who  realize  that  the  dollar  is 


Middlesbro — a  Coal  Town 
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Quilcheua  Avenue,  Merritt 


not  everything',  and  the  wise  ones  look 
for  healthy  surroundings,  realizing  that 
wealth  is  useless  unless  health  is  retain- 
ed. It  would  be  indeed  hard  to  find  a 
better  climate  than  Merritt  enjoys.  The 
hills  are  clothed  with  pine  trees,  impart- 
ing a  refreshing,  healing  fragrance  to  the 
air,  and  making  the  whole  valley  one  vast 
sanitarium.  There  is  very  little  rainfall, 
the  summer  days  are  long  and  warm,  the 
nights  are  cool,  permitting  a  good  night's 
sleep.  The  fall  is  entrancing.  Nature 
runs  riot  in  a  revel  of  intoxicating 
colour.  The  sombre  pine  trees  on  the 
hillside  are  relieved  with  splashes  of 
crimson,  green  and  gold.  The  azure  of 
the  distance  being  pierced  by  snow-clad 


peaks.  The  winter  is  short  and  is  char- 
acterized by  bright  sunny  days,  making 
any  outdoor  exercise  not  only  possible 
but  enjoyable.  Of  sport  there  is  abund- 
ance in  the  season.  The  Nicola  and  the 
Coldwater  Rivers  are  full  of  all  kinds  of 
trout  and  numerous  lakes  within  easy 
distance  afford  fine  trout  fishing  in  the 
summer  and  duck  shooting  in  the  fall. 
With  so  many  inducements  and  advant- 
ages it  is  small  wonder  that  the  name  of 
Merritt  is  reaching  across  the  continent 
and  even  to  the  British  Isles.  Every 
settler  spreads  its  fame  and  every  week 
unfolds  a  brighter  future.  May  it  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  may  the  inhabitants 
of  a  large  city  enjoy  its  prosperity. 


Westward  Ho  ! 


Long  ago  across  the  Homeland 

Came  the   call  of  Westward   Ho ! 
Far  away  toward   the   sunset 

There  are  homes  for  those  who  go. 
Take  your  courage!    Take  your  vigor!" 

And  the  message  came  to  you, 
And  you  swift  obeyed  the  summons 

Long  ago  in  eighty-two. 

O  the  endless  reach  of  prairie 

Where  no  foot  of  man  had  trod ! 
O  the  wealth  that  lay  for  gathering 

In  the  ancient  untilled  sod ! 
And  you  struck  your  feet  upon  it 

Saying  proudly,  "This  is  mine," 
And  the  earth  brought  forth  her  bounty. 

Saying  meekly,  "It  is  thine." 

You  have  seen  the  Homeland  brothers 

Gather  round  you  more  and  more — 
O  the  blessing  when  the  railroad 

Brought  the  Homeland  to  your  door ! 
You,  and  they,  have  made  our  Province 

Prosper,  bringing  forth  her  best, 
As  you  toiled,  forever  looking 

To  the  sunset  for  your  rest. 

You   have   heard   the   land   awaken 

To  the  music  of  the  birds. 
You  have  seen  the  fields,  forsaken. 

Now  rejoice  in  flocks    and  herds, 
You  have  ploughed  the  fields  and  in  them 

Scattered  rich  your  seeds  of  gold. 
And  the  fertile  earth  remembered 

And  repaid  you  thirty  fold. 

Ere  the  sun  has  lit  the  morning 
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You  have  left  your  dreamless  bed : 
You  have  dared  the  burning  furv 
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Till  it  sank  in  fiery  red. 
But  the  dark  green  mighty  wheat  fields 

Where  the  evening  shadows  lay 
Were  the  rich  reward  that  paid  you 

For  the  labours  of  the  day. 
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U  the  s'U"'}'  of  llic  Harvest! 

Cnnvninc^  pride  of  twenty  years! 
When   llie  liuzzino;  of  the  rea])er 

Was  as  music  to  \()ur  ears! 
O   the  hnmmino;-  of  the   thresher! 

( )  the  ]mffing-  of  the  train, 
As  it  bore   to  distant  borders 

Manitoba's  gift  of  i^rain. 

You  have  heard  the  michii^ht  bhzzard 

Howl  unhindered,  far  away  ; 
You  have  lieard  the  snap])in^-,  cracking 

Heaving  Frost-God,  at  his  play 
And  you  heeded  not,  but  pondered 

On  your  garner  heaped  with  store, 
On  the  years  of  wealth  behind  you 

And  the  richer  years  before. 

Now  again  across  the  prairies 

Comes  the  call  of  "Westward  Ho !" 
"Come  and  rest  beyond  the  mountains." 

And  you   say.   "Farewell,"   and  go. 
And  our  "Fare  ye  well."  goes  with  you, 

To  the  sea  that  laves  the  west 
As   you   journey  after   labour 

To  the  sunset  for  your  rest. 

Still,  adown  the  years  to  follow 

You  will  not  forget  the  plain. 
You  will  hear  its  magic  music 

Loud  above  the  heaving  main.  | 

When  the  Spring  succeeds  the  AA'inter 

You  will  dream  of  field  and  plow  ; 
And  the  reaper  will  enchant  you 

^^  ith  its  buzzing,  then  as  now. 


You  will  hear  our  voices  calling 

From  the   Manitoba  plain. 
Where  the  golden  sunshine  falling 

Turns   to   sheaves  of  golden  grain. 
For  the  years  be  this  a  token 

Of  our  friendship  that  has  been, — 
Friendship  that  will  ne'er  be  broken 

Thouerh  the  mountains  intervene. 

— [Marie  Clark 
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A  Non-Irrigable  Apple  Belt 


By  H.  M.  Walker 
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HE  demand  for  non-irrigated  or- 


chard land  is  greater  to-day 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Okanagan. 
It  used  to  be  that  the  first  question  asked 
by  the  land  seekers  was :  "Can  water  be 
had  for  irrigation  purposes?"  Now  the 
first  question  asked  is :  "Is  irrigation 
necessary?"  It  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  non-irrigated  fruit 
— especially  apples — is  superior  in  many 
ways  to  the  irrigated  fruit.  It  may  not 
be  as  large  as  the  irrigated  fruit,  but  it 
has  the  one  great  feature  so  essential 
for  shipping,  it  stands  up  better,  and  is 
superior  in  coloring  and  flavor,  and  ar- 
rives on  the  market  in  much  better 
shape. 

It  is  this  one  fact,  more  than  anything 

else,   that   is  turning  the  tide   of  home- 

'  seekers  to  the  Northern  Okanagan.     By 

I  Northern  Okanagan  I  mean  that  section 

lying     about     Armstrong   and    Enderby. 

I  and  of  which  the  latter  named  place  is 

jthe  centre.     In  this  district  irrigation  is 

not  necessary,  and  here  the  finest  apples 

ever  sent  to  the  Old  Country  have  been 

grown. 

Until  recently  much  of  this  land  has 
been  considered  of  little  value  except  for 
nay  and  grain  growing.     Now,  however. 


the  tendency  is  to  put  every  acre  pos- 
sible into  apples.  Even  the  hill  lands, 
which  have  heretofore  been  given  over 
to  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  are  being  set 
out  into  orchards,  and  the  expirement 
thus  far  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
though  none  of  these  orchards  have  yet 
come  to  ful  bearing,  and  will  not  for 
another  year.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  trees 
withstood  the  rigorous  winter  of  1908-9, 
which,  according  to  statistics  kept,  was 
the  severest  the  Okanagan  has  ever 
known,  is  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
fruit  grower  to  conclude  that  the  hill 
lands  ofifer  even  better  inducements  than 
the  low  lands  for  fruit  growing.  None 
of  these  hill-land  trees  were  frost  killed 
last  vear,  while  thousands  of  older  trees 
in  the  low-land  orchards  were  killed  and 
had  to  be  replaced. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  these  bench  or  hill-lands 
which  will  be  ])lanted  to  orchards  this 
vear  and  next.  Especially  is  this  true 
with  reference  to  that  vast,  sparsely  set- 
tled locality  known  as  the  Mabel  Lake 
and  Trinity  Valleys,  lying  east  of  En- 
derbv  and  covering  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  picturesque  Mabel  Lake, 
and  south  to  Lumby.  In  this  locality 
some  twentv-five  or  thirtv  settlers  have 
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onlcrcil     upon     hoiiK'Slcads    in    llic    past 

year,  ami  arc  clcarinj;'  tlic  land  with  the 

ohject  of  aiiple-^rowin_Q\  It  is  not  an 
experiment.  Some  of  the  hnest  fruit 
evere  sent  out  of  the  Okanagan  has 
been  q-rown  on  the  Cooke  and  Cjossen 
orchards,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  En- 
derb\  in  the  Mabel  Lake  X'allcy.  Here 
the  hill  lands  have  a  southern  exposure, 
and  the  fruit  of  this  locality  surpass  any- 
thing- the  rest  of  the  ( )kanag'an  can  pro- 
duce for  flavor  and  color  and  shipping 
(jualities.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  or- 
chards there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  quite  as  well  adapted  to  apple-grow- 


has     been     general.      Of    course,    these 

prices  will  not  remain  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  influx  of  buyers  has  already 
started,  and  land  that  mav  be  had  at 
$50  an  acre  this  spring-  will  bring  not 
less  than  $100  next  spring.  This  is 
certain,  based  upon  the  advance  this  year 
over  the  prices  prevailing  last  year. 

Last  year  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Little,  of 
Mara  and  Enderby,  instituted  a  pub- 
licity campaign  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  this  locality,  and  this  year  he 
is  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  campaign. 
No  less  than  five  colonization  companies 
have  had  their  agents  here  to  look  over 


booking-   Towards   Tnderby,   Showing-   one   of  the  Lar.Te  Tracts   of   Land  Suitable  for 

Cutting'  Up  Into  Small  Holding's 


ing  as  the  orchards  named,   and   where 
irrigation  is  -not  resorted  to. 

Another  strong  inducement  which  is 
pulling  many  homeseekers  this  way.  is 
the  price  of  land.  The  district  has  been 
ignored  to  a  large  extent  in  the  years 
that  have  been  devoted  to  the  building 
up  of  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  and 
the  price  of  land  here  has  not  gone  up 
as  it  has  to  the  south  of  us.  Land  can 
be  had  here  at  from  $40  to  $75  an  acre 
that  would  sell  for  $200  and  $300  an 
acre  in  the   localities  where  the  buying 


the  district,  and  deals  are  now  pending 
on  three  very  large  tracts,  which  if  they 
go  through  will  mean  the  planting  of 
upwards  of  a  thousand  acres  to  apples  |i 
this  season,  and  the  cutting-  up  of  the  j| 
tracts  into  small  blocks  for  intensive  j 
farming  and  fruit  raising. 

The  day  of  unoccupied  holdings  in 
the  section  of  the  Okanagan  is  passed. 
The  fact  that  irrigation  is  not  neces- 
sary here,  and  that  the  land  is  adapted 
to  fruit  raising  and  the  climate  ideal, 
has  become  known,  with  the  result  that 
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Endertoy    Wheat    land    is    Adapted    to    Fruit    Growing- 


in  a  year  or  two  every  foot  of  land  in 
this  district  will  be  occupied  and  made 
to  produce  something. 

I  have  said  that  climatic  conditions 
here  are  ideal.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this. 
I  know  of  no  district  where  the  climate 
is  better,  not  excepting-  the  world-famed 
resorts  of  Southern  California. 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  the  Okanagan. 


Our  hills  and  valleys  are  rich  in  wild 
fruits,  wild  flowers  and  untamed  pos- 
sibilities, our  mountains  teem  with  tim- 
ber wealth,  and  our  lakes  and  streams 
with  fish  and  game.  The  poultryman 
will  find  here  unequalled  advantages ; 
the  dairyman  conditions  that  are  as  good 
as  any  country  can  offer,  and  a  ready 
market ;   the   stockman   will   find    in   the 


In  the  Bigr  Game  Country,  a  Say's  Travel  from  Mara  and  Enderby 
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native  qrasscs  and  the  ruiinin<;-  streams 
the  mineral  and  food  C(Mnl)inations  tliat 
make  for  l)one  and  streni^tli  and  spirit. 

It  seems  useless  to  g'o  into  detail  with 
reg'ard  to  these  points  which  are  st) 
p'atent.  ( )ne  has  said  that  "in  order  to 
be  poor  in  tlie  (  )kanagan.  you  have  to 
waste  an  awful  lot  of  time  and  money." 
This  is  al)solutely  true.  We  have  the 
best  and  the  most  of  everything-  that 
Nature  can  give,  and  it  but  remains  for 
the  man  to  bring  out  of  it  the  prosperity 
as  abundant  as  our  advantages.  The 
settler  who  cannot  make  good  in  this 
section  of  the  Okanagan  cannot  make 
good  an \  where.    A  little  wealth  to  assist 


in  making  the  start  would  not  be  amiss. 
but  more  im])ortant  tlian  this  are  energy 
and  a])])licatinn.  The  indix'idual  who  has 
made  a  failure  elsewhere,  will  probably 
make  a  failure  here.  JUit  no  man  need 
fail  to  ac(|uirc  wealth  and  ha]:)piness  here 
if  he  is  ])repared  to  do  his  i)art.  In 
our  ilouring  mills,  lumber  mills,  lumber 
camps,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural 
pursuits,  and  the  building  up  of  a  fast 
growing  town  and  district,  there  is  work 
for  everv  man  willing  to  work,  and  de- 
sirous of  getting  on.  r>ut  we  have  little 
room  for  the  lazy  man,  or  the  man  who 
believes  the  world  owes  him  a  living 
without  his  working  for  it. 


Approaching-  Mara  Station,   12  Miles    Soiitli  of  Sicamous,  Showing-  Railroad 
and  River,  and  the  General  Appearance  of  the  Country. 


Fruitful  Okanagan  Valley 


By  J.  T.  Reid 


VERNON,  the  chief  city  of  Okan- 
agan Valley,  has  a  population  of 
about  three  thousand  people,  and 
lies  about  forty-five  miles  south 
of  Sicamous  Junction,  which  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  with  which  Junction  there  is 
daily  train  communication  to  Vernon. 

Vernon,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
twelve  hundred  feet,  is  most  advantage- 
ously situated  at  a  centre  from  which 
radiate  excellent  roads  leading  to  the 
northern  towns  of  the  Valley,  to  Cold- 
stream. White  Valley,  and  the  rapidly 
growing  large  district  about  and  beyond 
Lumby,  also  to  Grand  Prairie  and  Kam- 
loops.  Daily  communication  with  the 
towns  on  Okanagan  Lake  is  made  by 
means  of  first  class  swift  steamers,  equal 
in  comfort  and  speed  to  anything  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  The  Citv  nestles  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  lovefy 
sites  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  around  Vernon  will  con- 
tinually charm  the  settler  and  linger  for- 
ever in  the  memory  of  the  traveller.  The 
city  is  fortunate  in  having  surroundings 
that  make  a  fitting  frame  for  the  dignity 
of  such  an  important  city  as  Vernon  is 
bound  to  become  in  the  near  future.  Oc- 
cupying a  broad  flat  between  rising 
ground,  which  serves  admirably  as  a  lo- 
cation for  residences,  the  situation  of 
Vernon  is  most  charming,  circled  with 
hills  and  in  a  region  of  lakes  and  streams. 
Two  miles  away  is  Long  Lake,  the  beau- 
ty of  which  is  hard  to  describe.  Tt 
stretches  for  over  ten  miles,  gleaming  in 
the  sunshine  like  a  beautiful  flashing 
blue  sapphire,  encircled  bv  nature's 
gems.  Two  miles  in  another  direction 
lies  Swan  Lake,  well  known  for  good 
duck  shooting,  while  four  miles  to  the 
south.  Lake  Okanagan  stretches  away 
for  a  distance  of  about  ninetv  miles,  in 
the  midst  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Canada, 


with  several  quickly  growing  and  pros- 
perous towns  on  its  shores.  The  Okan- 
agan Valley  is  famous  for  its  climate 
among  other  things,  and  Vernon  is  par- 
ticularly favored  in  this  respect.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  the  excessive  humid- 
ity of  the  Coast,  and  does  not  suffer 
from  extreme  cold  and  blizzards  of  the 
east.  The  heat  of  summer  is  not  oppres- 
sive, the  air  being  dry  and  the  nights 
are  always  cool  and  pleasant.  The  glory 
and  delight  of  an  Okanagan  summer, 
lasting  as  it  does  from  April  till  Novem- 
ber, is  something  to  be  desired.  The 
winter  lasts  from  about  the  beginning  of 
December  until  the  end  of  February,  and 
is  much  preferable  to  the  winters  in  the 
East  with  the  terrible  cold,  or  at  the 
Coast  where  they  have  several  months 
of  rain  and  damp.  The  winters  are 
pleasant  beyond  description  compared  to 
the  winters  in  the  Old  Country,  with 
their  fogs,  rains  and  bitter  winds,  and 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Old  Country  peo- 
ple now  resident  here.  This  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Valley  for  business  and 
possesses  many  important  business 
houses,  all  quite  up  to  date,  carrying 
large  stocks  of  every  variety  and  they 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in  Canada. 
Among  the  labor  employing  industries 
are  Sash  and  Door  Factories,  Saw-mills, 
Machine  Shops,  Brewery,  Brickyard,  and 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  labour  in 
connection  with  the  Fruit  Ranches,  and 
the  Fruit  and  Produce  Shipping  Com- 
panies. There  are  two  news]:)apers  and 
printing  establishments  and  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada.  .Six  hotels  in  this  city, 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  to  suit 
all  comers,  and  the  charges  run  from  one 
dollar  to  three  dollars  per  day.  The 
citv  is  particularly  well  ofif  in  connection 
with  educational  advantages.  A  magnifi- 
cent  new    public    school   has   just   been 
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erected  at  a  cost  oi  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  and  tliere  is  also  a  first  class  high 
school.  The  children  have  every  chance 
and  faciliu-  to  t^et  a  thorough  education, 
passing  up  to  the  point  of  being  pre- 
pared for  C'ollege  Alatriculation.  The 
principals  and  the  teachers  have  been 
selected  with  tlie  greatest  care  and  arc 
of  proven  abilitx.  At  A'ernon,  the  Pro- 
vincial (jQvernnient  Ofiice  and  the  Court 
House  for  the  Okanagan  district  are  sit- 
uated. The  diiTerent  relig"ious  bodies  are 
represented  and  there  are  churches  for 
the   Presbyterians.   ?\Icthodists,  and  Aai- 


electric  light,  also  telephone  system 
which  ccjnnects  Vernon  with  many  out- 
side points.  This  summer  cement  side- 
walks are  to  l)e  laid  down  on  the  prin- 
ci])]e  streets  and  the  Council  is  in  nego- 
tiation with  a  Company  for  the  laying 
down  of  an  electric  tram  line  around  the 
district.  Two  Produce  Companies  buy 
fruit  and  ]:)roduce  from  the  ranchers  to 
resell  in  the  markets.  This  place  has  a 
great  future  before  it  as  a  centre  of  the 
finest  fruit-growing-  district  in  Canada. 
Within  two  or  three  years  there  wdll  be 
about  two  millions  of  trees  bearing  fruit 


A  Typical  Vernon  Orchard 


glicans.  also  a  fine  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  has 
just  completed  a  handsome  new  bank 
and  this  is  in  itself  a  sure  indication  of 
Vernon's  future  progress,  while  this  year 
it  is  intended  to  erect  a  new  post  office 
and  custom  house,  and  also  a  new  court 
house.  A  splendidly  appointed  hospital 
for  the  A^alley  has  just  been  completed 
here  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Vernon  has  now  reached  a 
very  hig^h  standard  in  public  utilities,  and 
is  second  to  none  in  this  wav.  We  are 
blessed    v.ith    cx-^ellent   water   and   have 


in  the  V^alley.  and  Vernon  will  be  the 
central  ])oint  for  the  very  large  business 
that  this  will  create.  L^nlimited  markets 
are  opening  up  for  the  Fruit  Grower  in 
the  Xorth-west  Territories,  where  thou- 
sands of  new  settlers  pour  in  year  after 
year  in  every  increasing  numbers.  The 
Old  Country  will  provide  a  splendid  and 
eager  market  for  our  fruit  within  the 
next  two  years.  The  most  important 
fruit  dealers  in  Britain  have  been  here 
within  the  last  year  and  emphasized  this 
point,  while  our  fruit  itself  is  now  well 
known     to  fame,     having     received    the 
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Scenic  Beauty  Unsurpassed 


highest  awards  during  the  past  year, 
while  on  exhibition  at  the  most  import- 
ant shows  throughout  llritain,  and  hav- 
ing  been  commended  in  highest  terms 
in  several  countries  that  it  has  been  sent 
to.  Besides  apple  growing,  the  climate 
and  soil  are  eminently  suitable  to  the 
growing  of  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
peaches  and  cherries,  while  strawberries 
and  small  fruit,  and  vegetables  can  be 
grown  to  perfection.  A  distinct  and 
most  valuable  point  in  connection  with 
this  district,  over  many  other  districts, 
is  the  fact  that  the  great  fruit  pests,  the 
Codlin  Moth,  and  San  Jose  Scale,  are 
unknown  and  the  strictest  precautions 
are  taken  by  the  Government  and  people 
to  prevent  such  pests  from  coming  in. 

Some  actual  results  from  fruit  farming 
in   Vernon  and  the  vicinity  are   as   fol- 
lows : — 
j        From    20    acres    of    Northern    Spies 
two      hundred      tons      of      apples ;      a 
I   packed    box    of    Spies    weighs    forty-six 
pounds,  and  there  will  be  forty-three  and 
j  one-half  boxes  to  the  ton.     The  average 
I  net  price  to  the  grower  was  about  one 
dollar    and    twenty-five    cents    per    box, 
r  making    a    total    of   ten    thousand,    nine 
'  hundred  and  seventv-five  dollars.     From 


twenty  six-year-old  Flemish  Beauty  pear 
trees,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fruit  was  taken,  there 
being  one  hundred  and  three  pear  trees 
to  the  acre ;  this  was  equal  to  over  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre.  From  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  cherry  trees, 
there  were  taken  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  crates  at  sixteen 
pounds  to  the  crate,  and  seven  cents  per 
pound.  This  would  mean  over  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Ninety  tons 
of  potatoes  have  been  taken  from  five 
acres  ;  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  tons 
of  beets  from  eleven  acres  ;  twenty-three 
tons  of  onions  from  one  and  three-quar- 
ter acres ;  the  sale  of  the  fruit  from 
eleven  acres  of  bearing  orchard  result- 
ed in  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been 
said  that  ten  acres  of  orchard  means  a 
good  living  and  twenty  acres  means  a 
fortune,  and  this  is  about  correct.  For 
a  man  with  sufficient  capital  to  take  up 
a  ranch  of  twenty  acres  there  is  a  fu- 
ture, delightful  to  anticipate,  of  pleas- 
ant work,  a  beautiful  home  in  the  finest 
of  climates,  and  an  assured,  good  income. 
The  famous  Coldstream  orchards  lie 
about  four  miles  from  A^ernon,  and  also 
a  thousand  acre  ranch  lately  purchased 
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by  Farl  (Ircy.  (  )ik'  of  the  finest  sys- 
tems of  irri_i2:atioii  in  the  West  runs 
thronoii  this  Xcrnon  (Hstrict.  Tt  i> 
called  the  Cirey  Canal. 

A  special  ])oint  to  be  noticed  with  re-. 

ference  to  land  around  this  city  is  that 
most  o\  it  rc(iuires  no  clearincr  and  the 
balance  can  be  very  easily  cleared.  This 
is  a  point  in  the  favour  of  the  new  set- 
tler, as  he  may  start  to  put  his  land  in 
shape  and  plaui  his  trees  the  moment 
that  he  has  arranged  his  purchase,  in- 
stead of  havinq-  to  wait  for  a  vear  or  two 
before  he  has  his  land  cleared  sufificient- 
ly  to  start  fruit  farming.  The  social 
life  in  this  district  is  very  enjoyable. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  rough 
element  to  be  found  around  towns  iti 
mining  districts.  Fruit  growing  does  not 
attract  the  lazy  man  and  this  district  is 
peopled  with  a  good  class  of  well-edu- 
cated, and  desirable  settlers.       Many  of 


these  have  come  out  from  the  Old  Coun- 
try and  are  glad  to  get  away  from  its 
dreadful  climate  and  ])leased  to  find  a 
place  where  life  is  indeed  pleasant  and 
where  money  can  be  made  without  the 
awful  struggle  they  had  in  the  Old  Land. 
The  free  and  easy  life  here,  the  absence 
of  formality,  and  the  pleasure  of  living 
in  the  pure  open  air  appeals  to  a  man, 
not  only  for  himself  but  should  do  so  on 
account  of  his  family.  Xo  country  on 
earth  has  a  future  before  it  like  Canada, 
and  no  Province  in  Canada  can  com- 
pare in  riches  of  climate  w'ith  British 
Columbia,  while  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  district  in  British  Columbia  is  so 
highly  favoured  with  climate  and  excel- 
lence of  soil  as  Vernon.  To  the  tour- 
ist, few  places  can  offer  more  attrac- 
tions, finer  scenery,  or  better  fishing  than 
this  place,  while  to  those  looking  out 
for  an  ideal  ])lace  to  live  in,  Vernon  of- 
fers every  possible  inducement. 


Picturesque  Penticton 

By  G.  H.  Feldtmann,  V.  D. 


light   rainfall   as   compared 


PENTICTON  is  situated  a  little 
south  of  the  centre  of  the  Okan- 
agan  Valley  and  at  the  southern 
end  of  Okanagan  Lake,  a  lake 
over  70  miles  in  length  and  about  four 
miles  in  width.  The  Okanagan  Valley  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  four  ranges  of 
mountains  running  north  and  south 
through  British  Columbia,  and  having 
the  Selkirks  and  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  east  and  the  Gold  Range  and  Cas- 
cades to  the  west.  It  is  in  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  drv  belt  on  account 
of  the  verv 
with  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  climate  of  Penticton  both  in  sum- 
mer and  in  wdnter  is  tempered  by  the 
lake  breezes  that  blow  from  Okanagan 
Lake  on  the  north  and  Dog  Lake  (other- 
wise Lake  Skaha)  on  the  south,  so  that 
although  there  is  an  abundance  of  sun- 
shine in  the  summer,  the  heat  does  not 
become  oppressive  and  the  nights  are 
always  cool  without  being  actually  chilly, 
as  they  too  often  are  at  the  coast. 

Our  winters,  too,  are  short,  and  the 
temperature  compares  favorably  with  and 
is  milder  than  any  other  place  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia.  The  valley 
at  Penticton  being  very  wide  and  the 
near  hills  not  being  very  high,  there  is 
no  feeling  of  being  shut  in  by  the  moun- 
tains. 

Penticton  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  great  natural 
beauties,  placed  like  some  priceless .  gem 
in  a  setting  of  glorious  mountains,  lakes 
and  streams,  but  also  as  a  health  resort 
for  the  weary  wayfarer  to  rest  and  be- 
come rejuvenated,  as  a  centre  for  those, 
who  would  find  in  hunting,  shooting  and 
fishing  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  ener- 
gies, and  last  but  not  least  as  a  home  spot 
for  those  in  whose  hearts  the  cry  of 
"back    to    the  land,"  the  seed  of  future 


prosperity,  has  germinated  to  some  pur- 
pose and  who  are,  though  they  may  not 
realize  it,  the  true  "Empire  builders." 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  natural 
beauties  of  Penticton  and  its  surround- 
ings and  to  do  justice  to  it  would  re- 
quire not  only  the  pen  of  a  great  waiter, 
but  also  the  brush  of  a  great  artist  and 
then,  alas,  they  would  fall  far  short  of 
the  real  thing.  Just  catch  a  glimpse  of 
our  town  driving  from  the  south  along 
Dog  Lake  on  a  fine  summer's  day  (and 
that  is  nearly  every  day  in  summer), 
and  you  will  realize  something  of  its 
gemlike  appearance.  I  have  heard  British 
Columbia  described  in  brief  as  "a  mass 
of  scenery,"  and  of  this  mass  the  two 
choicest  spots  I  have  seen  are  the  beau- 
tiful natural  park  at  \^ancouver  and  our 
own  town  nestling  in  the  lovelv  and 
fertile  Okanagan  Valley. 

The  altitude  of  Penticton  above  sea 
level,  the  dryness  of  our  climate  and  the 
refreshing  breezes  from  our  pine-clad 
mountains,  all  make  this  an  ideal  spot 
for  the  health-seeker,  run  down  in  body 
or  mind,  who  would  make  his  appeal  to 
Mother  Nature  rather  than  to  Science 
for  a  restoration  of  rigour  and  youth, 
and  that  that  appeal  is  not  made  in 
vain,  many  of  us  can  testify,  who  have 
been  here  for  a  few  years. 

About  this  place  as  a  sporting  centre 
much  could  be  said,  but  time  and  space 
will  not  permit  me  to  deal  at  any  length 
with  this  feature.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav 
that  whilst  we  enjoy  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  higher  civilization,  and  hope 
and  expect  erq'long  to  eiTJoy  them  all.  it 
is  only  a  step  from  here  to  the  wilds,  to 
the  haunts  of  the  bear,  the  cougar,  the 
deer,  the  mountain  sheep  and  goat,  the 
blue  grouse  and  the  prairie  chicken, 
whilst  in  our  lakes  and  streams  the  disci- 
ples of  Isaac  Walton  can  try  alike  their 
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]iatience,  their  luck  or  tlair  latest  device 
for  lurinc:  the  silver  heauties  from  their 
native  elements  and  securing^  at  the  same 
time  a  strino-  of  fjsh  and  of  fish  stories, 
the  former  for  suppl\in<4'  their  own  im- 
mediate recfuirements  and  the  latter  for 
reg;alin^2^  their  friends  with  in  the  long 
winter  evenings. 

Great  as  ma\-  he  its  advantages  as  a 
beautv  s])ot,  a  health  resort,  or  a  sport- 


ing centre,  Penticton  possesses  in  its  pos- 
sihilities  as  a  great  fruit  growing  centre 
its  most  valuable  aset.  \\'ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  old  ranch  orchard,  its  or- 
chards are  none  of  them  over  four  years 
old,  conse(|uently  we  are  not  so  well 
known  in  the  outer  world  as  some  of  the 
older  neighboring  towns,  but  last  year 
shoW'cd  us  in  a  small  way  what  we  could 
do,   and   this  }ear   we  hope   and   ex]:)ect 
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to  make  our  neighbors  look  to  their 
laurels.  We  have  bottom  and  bench 
land,  the  latter  of  which  forms  a  wide, 
rolling-  plateau,  200  to  300  feet  above  lake 
level,  well  drained  and  of  the  very  finest 
soil  for  fruit  culture.  It  is  little  short  of 
marvellous  that  such  land,  which  for 
centuries  only  produced  bunch  grass, 
sage  brush  and  cactus,  should  respond  so 
readily  and  bring  forth  so  abundantly 
after  a  little  cultivation  and   irrigation. 


erate  wdnter  (giving  the  trees  the  neces- 
sary rest)  on  the  other,  are  two  of  the 
most  requisite  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  We 
can  grow  here  practically  every  kind  of 
fruit  suitable  to  temperate  or  sub-tropi- 
cal climates.  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts 
and  every  kind  of  small  fruit  are  being 
successfully  grown  in  the  district,  and 
as  for  melons  and  tomatoes,  they  are  as 


Headgrate,    Fenticton    Creek    Irrigratiou    System 


Being  in  the  dry  belt  it  is  necessary  to 
irrigate  our  lands,  and  irrigated  lands 
are  the  best  for  fruit  growing,  as  trees 
get  the  requisite  amount  of  both  moisture 
and  sunshine  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  that 

of    resfular 


means    a 


greater    certamtv 


crops.  This  is  also  an  ideal  climate  for 
fruit  growing,  as  the  abundance  of  sun- 
shine in  the  growing  months  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  real  though  short  and  mod- 


easily  grown  as  potatoes,  of  which  the 
writer  grew  about  four  tons  to  the  acre, 
of  excellent  quality,  last  season.  So  far 
we  have  managed  to  steer  clear  of  prac- 
tically all  insect  pests  and  diseases,  usual- 
ly to  be  found  in  other  countries,  and 
which  make  life  a  burden  to  the  fruit 
growers  on  the  coast.  The  aphis  or 
green  fly  is  the  only  thing  so  far  that  has 
required  our  attention,  but  that  is  easily 
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dealt  with.  'Vhr  careful  spraying;  our 
t)rcharcls  i^ct.  a.s  a  measure  of  preventiou 
and  precaution,  should  keep  us  free  from 
the  reproach  of  uucleanness.  What 
struck  me  most  forcil)l\\  when  I  came 
throuf^j-h  this  country  tirst,  was  the  won- 
derfuillv  clean  a]ipearance  of  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  old  ranch  orchards,  orchards 
that  received  but  scant  if  any  attention, 
and  this  seemed  to  ])oint  out  most 
strono-ly  that  this  was  meant  for  a  irnit 
country. 

The  irrigation  system  here  is  a  very 
excellent  one,  the  water  being  stored  in 
three  reservoirs  on  two  mountain  creeks 
or  streams,  and  consequently  we  are  not 
dependant  upon  the  spring  or  summer 
rains  to  provide  moisture  to  our  trees. 

In  the  second  year  small  fruits  pro- 
duce results,  and  in  the  third  year  grape 
vines  will  bear  a  remunerative  crop  if 
properly  cared  for.  In  the  fourth  year  a 
commercial  crop  of  peaches  should  be 
obtained,  and  in  the  iifth  year,  so  rapid 
is  the  growth  here,  that  a  very  appre- 
ciable crop  of  apples  should  be  ripened. 
It  is  hard  to  say  just  how^  much  money 
can  be  realized  per  acre  on  a  matured 
orchard,  but  apple  crops  have  been  sold 
as  high  as  $i,ooo  gross  per  acre.  Of 
course  the  conditions  may  have  been 
peculiarly  favorable,  but  many  startling 
records  have  been  made  in  the  district. 
In  a  matured  orchard  containing  a  ju- 
dicious selection  of  fruit,  and  which  has 
been  properlv  cared  for.  a  man  should 
be  able  to  net  $500  per  acre,  and  if  he 
thoroughlv  understands  his  business  he 
might  even  do  better,  particularly  if  he 
has  taken  up  and  developed  some  remun- 
erative specialty. 

There  is  an  unlimited  market  for  all 
the  fruit  we  are  able  to  produce,  a  marktt 
in  which  the  demand  will  exceed  the  sup- 
ply for  many  years.  When  }-ou  raise 
an    article    of    the    highest    quality,    you 


don't  have  to  go  begging  for  a  market, 
especially  if  it  is  an  article  in  general 
consumption.  Now  we  are  able  to  raise 
fruit  just  as  superior  in  <|uality  to  the 
ordinary  article  of  commerce  as  Xo.  t 
Hard  Manitoba  Wheat  or  the  highest 
grade  of  Cuban  tobacco  are  in  their  par- 
ticular lines. 

To  reach  our  markets  we  must  neces- 
sarily have  good  transportation  facilities. 
At  present  we  are  served  by  a  daily  boat 
service  on  the  lake,  which  connects  with 
the  C.  P.  Railway  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake.  In  the  near  future,  however, 
we  shall  have  at  least  two  railroads  into 
the  town,  one  a  branch  or  spur  connect- 
ing us  with  the  coast  line  of  the  Great 
Northern,  somewhere  near  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary,  and  the  Kettle  \'alley 
Railway.  This  latter  would  appear  to  be 
the  C.P.R.  short  line  to  Vancouver,  and 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  it  may  some  day  become  the 
main  line  to  the  coast,  and  if  our  citizens 
and  public  men  do  their  duty,  we  may 
hope  to  see  Penticton  one  of  the  divis- 
ional points,  for  which  it  is  naturally  well 
adapted. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  this  is 
neither  the  Garden  of  Eden  nor  Para- 
dise, and  one  must  not  expect  the  sun 
always  to  shine  nor  one's  path  in  life  to 
be  wholly  free  from  difficulties  or  ob- 
stacles, but  it  is  a  spot  more  richly  en- 
dowed with  natural  advantages  of  cli- 
mate, soil  and  surroundings  than  most 
places  in  this  great  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, and  if  anv  one  will  give  a  reasonable 
amount  of  intelligence,  care  and  labor  to 
the  business  of  fruit  growing  he  may 
hope  for  results  far  ahead  of  what  can 
be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  man  in  most 
walks  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
can  do  so  under  conditions  which  can 
onlv  be  described  by  any  true  lover  of 
Nature  as  "most  delig^htful." 


Revelstoke's  Attractions 


By  B.  R.  Atkins 


WHILE  Revelstoke  has  much  in 
the  way  of  minmg  and  himber- 
ing  industries,  of  scenic  and 
sporting'  attractions,  to  present 
at  decent  length  to  those  seeking  new 
fiekls  for  work  or  play,  this,  being  a 
Homeseekers  Number,  they  will  not  be 
mentioned  here — the  land  can  more  than 
fill  it.  Homeseekers  are,  mainly,  of 
two  kinds,  urban  or  rural,  townsman  or 
farmers. 

For  the  first,  Revelstoke  offers  in  the 

way  of  a  small,  young,  growing  and  am- 
bitious city,  much  that  is  advantageous. 
Situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  great 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  at  its  crossing 
of  the  Columbia  River  ( navigable  north 
and  south  ) ,  between  the  Selkirk  and 
Gold  Ranges  of  mountains  (both  miner- 
alized, and  holding  on  their  sides,  and  in 
the  river  valley,  a  wealth  of  forest),  half 
way  between  \^ancouver  and  Calgary, 
(with  daylight  train  service),  the  rail- 
way junction  and  northern  navigation 
base  for  the  Kootenays  to  the  south,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  big  game,  fish- 
ing and  shooting,  with  a  mild  climate  and 
glorious  scenery,  its  position,  geographi- 
cally, practically,  and  generally,  is  one 
of  ultimate  hope  and  security.  This 
spirit  is  well  expressed  by  its  citizens. 
They  own  their  own  water,  light  and 
power  plants  and  are  now  extending 
them  for  the  expected  requirements  of 
a  city  many  times  larger.  Revelstoke  is 
sewered  and  can  be  extended  at  conveni- 
ence as  it  grows.  Its  business  streets 
are  cement  sidewalked,  and  it  has  good 
athletic  grounds  and  parks.  Its  resi- 
dential streets  are  boulevarded,  and  its 
homes  substantial.  It  has  all  the  require- 
ments of  modern  civic  life,  as  churches, 
clubs,  theatres,  societies,  etc.,  and  a  bi- 
weekly paper.  Its  Y.M.C.A.  is  a  source 
of  great  pride  and  its  hospital  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  Province.  Its 
stores  are  up  to  date,  and  its  banks  are 
all   prosperous,   even   to   the   post-office, 


one  of  small  deposits.  The  C.P.R.  shops 
are  some  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  coun- 
try and  its  stafif  is  to  be  soon  increased. 
Realty  is  moderate  in  price,  and  there 
are  few  empty  houses.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  building,  and  if  the  site  waj 
filled,  it  would  be  a  city  of  hundreds  of 
thousands.  There  is  a  steady  growth  of 
population,  and  the  present  school  ac- 
commodation is  so  inadequate  that  an- 
other large  central  school  is  to  be  built 
this  year  with  two  additional  rural 
school  districts  under  survey  of  its  sys- 
tem. Just  one  word  more,  the  hotel  ac- 
commodation of  Revelstoke  is  unsur- 
passed by  cities  twice  its  size  and  yet 
is  at  times  unequal  to  the  demands 
made  on  it  by  visiting  guests — coming  to 
spy  out  the  land  for  investment,  settle- 
ment, totlrist  and  sporting  reasons. 

"There  is  but  one  crop  of  land" — some 

wise  person  has  said.  'Tis  very  true — 
any  one  can  see  it  for  oneself — and  the 
cry  throughout  the  world — the  cry  for 
self-preservation  almost  is  heard  every- 
where to-day — Back  to  it !  Back  to 
it !  !  Many  reasons  have  hitherto  con- 
spired to  prevent  the  possibilities  of  Rev- 
elstoke in  this  regard,  in  common  with 
British  Columbia  generally,  from  form- 
ing the  union  of  manless  lands  with  land- 
less men,  which  space  will  not  allow  of 
touching.  But  the  tide  is  turning.  The 
Far-West — the  land  of  valleys  and 
mountains,  of  watersheds  and  wind 
breaks,  is  beginning  now  to  see  its  day 
of  recognition — and  millions  of  orchard 
trees  are  now  blossoming  on  lands  which 
knew,  but  few  years  ago,  only  the  pines 
and  alders  and  willows.  In  Revelstoke's 
vicinity  there  are  thousands  of  acres  suit- 
able for  fruit  growing  and  light  and 
mixed  farming,  etc.,  and  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  timber  industry  side  by 
side  with  it,  is  growing  a  local  market  of 
ever  increasing  proportions.  East,  West 
and  South,  and,  perhaps,  later  to  the 
North,    of    Revelstoke    are    considerable 
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areas  of  lands  suitaMc  ti)r  fruit,  and  oilier 
culture,  and  nian\  selllers  are  now  com- 
ing in  to  take  them  u]x  In  Eagle  Pass 
(to  the  West)  along  the  C.P.R.  main 
line,  there  is  much  good  land,  and  to 
open  it  to  Revelstoke  market  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  have  spanned  the 
Columhia  River  with  a  fine  new  traffic 
bridge,  which  they  propose  to  assist  fur- 
ther by  a  road  through  this  Pass,  con- 
necting with  Sicamous  and  Okanagan. 
To  the  East,  in  the  Illecillewaet  Valley, 
is,  in  parts,  good  scope  for  settlement — 
the  bottom  lands  for  hay,  and  lower 
benches  for  fruits.  The  country  between 
Albert  Canyon  and  Revelstoke  in  this 
valley  will  repay  inspection  by  the  in- 
tending: settler  of  small  means. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  south  of  Revel- 
stoke, however,  that  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  settler  in  this  vicinitv  is 
open.  The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is 
here  very  broad,  and  opening  to  the 
Arrow  Lakes,  is  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  convenient  and  suitable  for  settlers. 
Land  on  the  east  side — the  Arrow  Lakes 
branch  railway  side — is  being  rapidly 
taken  up  and  the  Provincial  Government 
has  inaugurated  a  trunk  wagon  road 
which  is  intended  to  ultimately  follow 
settlement  down  this  great  valley  28 
miles  to  Arrowhead.  Much  of  this  land 
has  been  cleared,  or  partly  cleared  of 
timber,  and  arrangements  are  made  with 
the  timber  men  to  relinquish  to  settlers 
in  such  cases.  There  are  Dominion  and 
Provincial  land  agents  in  Revelstoke  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  intending  settlers 
all  ])ossible  help  and  information. 

Further  south,  below  Arrowhead,  the 
shores  of  the  Arrow  Lakes,  N.  E.  Arm 
and  Trout  Lake,  and  in  the  valleys  near 
by,  as  Fish  Creek  and  Beaton,  there  are 
hundreds  of  splendid  pieces  of  fruit 
lands  ;  and,  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
all  served  by  a  splendid  service  of 
steamers  run  under  the  great  checker- 
board flag— the  flag  of  the  C.P.R.  Rail- 
way Coiupany's  navy.  All  through  the 
country  the  whistle  and  buzz  of  the  saw- 
mill sounds,  and  in  that  is  a  guarantee  of 
market  for  produce  and  engagement  of 
employment  that  renders  chances  of  fail- 
ure to  the  persevering  and  industrious  re- 
mote.    They  are  cirtting  as  he  will  grow. 


one  for  another,  both  for  the  wheat 
grower  on  the  arid  open  j^rairies  of  the 
Great  North-West — long  may  it  prosper. 
And  behind  both  again  are  the  miner- 
alized mountains  abounding  in  metal  ores 
— precious  and  base,  and  only  waiting 
the  hand  and  circumstances  of  man  to 
enrich  him  and  his  family. 

In  the  Big  Bend,  to  the  north  of  Revel- 
stoke, lies  a  country  of  great  wealth — 
only  scratched — awaiting  development. 
All  the  valley  is  covered  by  forest,  and 
its  mountains  hold  mineral  everywhere. 
Its  river,  the  Columbia,  is  navigated  by 
a  Revelstoke  company  for  40  miles,  and 
a  movement  is  on  foot  to  extend  that 
service  to  the  Canoe  River  further 
north.  With  such  a  service  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way  to  the  zone  of  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  development  at  its  exit 
from  the  Yellowhead  Pass  is  obtainable, 
and  a  valuable  connecting  link  estab- 
lished between  that  railway  and  the  C.P. 
R.  The  Big  Bend  has  been  a  sort  of 
back-door  in  Revelstoke's  commercial 
life,  but  it  is  within  reasonable  hope  and 
expectancy  that  another  decade  will  see 
its  portc  cochcrc.  with  all  the  dignity 
such  a  front  should  present  well  sus- 
tained. 

Alen  and  money!  Men  and  money! — - 
but  men  first  every  time.  Given  the 
men — Revelstoke,  like  other  well  favored 
portions  of  this  lovely  and  welcoming 
Province,  would  soon  be  wealthy,  and  its 
vallevs  would  smile  in  answer  to  the 
eiTorts  of  its  sons  as  they  took  from  the 
hills  and  forests  the  metal  and  log  tO' 
enrich  them  in  their  homes.  Rural  British 
Columbia  hitherto  has  been  a  country  of 
camps — not  homes — but  with  the  advent 
of  the  settler,  the  land  dweller  and  culti- 
vator— the  old  order  will  merge  into  the 
new,  and  a  coimtrv  of  home  and  beauty- 
cultivated,  as  well  as  natural  beauty — 
will  take  its  place.  Even  then,  the  plain 
dweller  will  thankfuly,  however,  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  the  hills  and  say — "My 
strength  is  there."  The  hills,  said  Rus- 
kin.  are  the  energy  of  the  earth,  as 
its  plains  are  its  peace.  From  them 
come  the  wash  and  water  of  life  to  the 
valley  soil,  and  on  and  in  them  lies  the 
local  wealth  of  a  self-sustaining  laud — a 
land  of  promise  to  the  man  whom  it  wel- 
comes— the  settler — the  Homeseeker. 


Glorious  Kootenay 

By  E.  K.  Beeston 


THE  climate  of  Italy,  the  scenery  of 
Norway" — is  the  summary  by  an 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  visitor 
of  his  impressions  of  Kootenay. 
Like  all  generalizations,  the  description 
is  not  literally  accurate,  but  it  is  apt. 
nevertheless,  and  tersely  conveys  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  visited  the  district 
which  its  admirers  proudly  describe  as 
Glorious  Kootenay,  a  thumb-nail  sketch 
of  the  salient  characteristics  that  hirst 
strike  the  appreciative  tourist ;  for,  in 
regard  to  climate  and  to  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  nature's  handiwork,  Koot- 
enay is  the  favoured  child  of  the  Gods. 

It  is  related  of  Alexander  the  Great 
that  as  he  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes  he 
snatched  from  the  hand  of  its  author  a 
history  in  which  he  had  been  too  liberally 
panegyrized,  declaring  that  there  was  no 
need  for  flattery — the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander were  sufficiently  meritorious  in 
themselves  without  the  colorings  of  false- 
hood. So  it  is  with  Kootenay.  Descrip- 
tions of  localities  not  infrequently  lead 
to  disappointment,  the  reality  scarcely 
recognizable  from  the  sketch  in  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  well-wishers  has  laid 
on  the  color  with  a  too  lavish  hand.  But 
Kootenay  needs  no  embellishment  from 
the  brush  of  its  admirer.  Its  natural 
advantages  are  enough.  To  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  interior  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, a  bald  and  unvarnished  account 
of  its  advantages  are  surprising,  if  not 
well-nigh  incredible. 

For  the  lover  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
Kootenay  is  Elysium.  The  panorama  of 
mountains  impresses  its  charm  and  gran- 
deur upon  the  least  observant  awe-in- 
spiring peaks,  whose  snow-clad  crags 
pierce  the  clouds,  alternate  with  more 
friendly  and  softer  heights,  at  the  foot 
of  whose  sombre  tree-clad  slopes  nestle 
comfortable    homes    and    fruitful    well- 


tended  orchards,  which  add  to  the  scen- 
ery an  air  of  homeliness  and  progress 
that  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  more 
severe  spectacle  of  precipice  and  wilder- 
ness. Here  is  seen  the  shaft  of  a  mine, 
with  its  attendant  machinery  and  bunk- 
houses,  where,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
human  energy  is  despoiling  nature  of  its 
long  hidden  treasure.  There  a  saw-mill, 
with  its  puffing  engine,  and  busy  buzz 
of  industry  as  the  giants  of  the  forest 
are  swiftly  converted  into  the  materials 
which  will  soon  dot  the  prairie  with  set- 
tlers' countless  homes.  Long  vistas  of 
rock  and  smiling  lake,  of  gloomy  forest 
and  fertile  plateau  open  on  every  hand. 
And  through  it  all  runs  the  health-giving 
scent  of  the  pines,  the  music  of  the  wind 
in  the  leaves,  the  song  of  the  mountain 
torrent  as  it  tumbles  headlong  through 
the  ravine  on  its  impetuous  way  to  the 
lake.  To  gaze  on  the  ever-shifting 
scene  of  shadow  and  cloud  as  it  drifts 
across  the  azure  face  of  the  mountain, 
is  a  never  ceasing  charm.  At  one  mo- 
ment the  rays  of  the  sun  light  up  the 
glittering  peaks,  turning  them  in  the 
imagination,  into  the  pinnacles  of  a  gi- 
gantic cathedral,  at  the  next,  cloud  and 
gloom  obscure  the  heights,  burying  them 
in  mvsterv.  Sunlight  and  shadow, 
opaque  cloud  and  fleeting  scarfs  of 
nebulous  mist  chase  each  other  across  the 
summits,  affording  a  shifting  scene  of 
endless  interest. 

"Age  cannot  with  her.  nor  custom  change 
her  infinite  variety." 
The  climate  of  the  Kootenays  adds 
much  to  their  attractiveness.  By  many 
the  weather  is  regarded  as  the  most  de- 
lightful in  the  world.  The  winter  is  just 
long  enough,  and  cold  enough  to  be  in- 
vigorating, and  to  provide  that  contrast 
that  is  the  spice  of  life,  and  that  is  so 
necessary  to  good  health  and  energy  and 
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liii^li  spirits.  As  compared  with  almost 
all  other  districts  in  Canada,  the  winter 
is  short,  seldom  lasting;  lontj^er  than  three 
months,  and  the  ihermometei"  rarely 
touches  zero.  The  climate  is  not  the 
least  of  the  attractions  of  the  Kootenay., 
and  what  i^  important,  it  is  conducive  io 
remarkahly  rapid  and  healthy  vegeta- 
tion. The  precipitation  is  ade(|uate  for 
all  purposes,  irrigation  is  unnecessary 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  Hourish  amaz- 
ingly. 

The  delights  of  scenery  and  climate 
arc.  however,  merely  incidental  to  the 
more  substantial  advantages  with  which 
Kootenay  al)ounds.  Kootenay  is  the 
land  of  opportunity,  a  country  of  vast 
and  varied  resources.  It  holds  out  to 
the  capitalist  and  to  him  wdiose  reliance 
is  in  his  strong  right  anu  possibilities  of 
wealth  or,  at  the  least,  comfort  and  com- 
petence. No  district  makes  a  wider  ap- 
peal. Men  of  all  classes  of  society,  and 
of  all  tastes  and  proclivities  can  find  in 
Kootenay  abundant  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies and  an  assurance  of  success. 

The  name  Kootenay  has  long  been  as- 
sociated with  mining,  and  the  secret 
storehouses  of  mineral  wealth  still  con- 
stitute one  of  the  district's  chief  sources 
of  prosperity.  No  region  has  more  ex- 
tensive^  more  varied  or  more  rich  de- 
posits, and  abundance  of  water  and  tim- 
ber, facilitates  operations  in  an  unusual 
degree.  A  steady  output  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead  and  zinc  continues,  and  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  district  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  is  proved  by  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  rich  strikes,  and  by 
the  increased  output  of  many  of  the 
older  mines.  As  the  country  is  opened 
up  still  further  rich  deposits  will  un- 
doubtedly be  discovered.  Capitalists  and 
practical  miners  have  shown  their  abid- 
ing faidi  in  the  countrv  by  investing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  developing  claims, 
equijiping  mines,  erecting  smelters  and 
builling  tramwavs  and  roads.  The  strata 
is  wonderfully  diversified.  To  the  east 
are  cretaceous  coal  measures,  productive 
of  the  fuel  which  assists  materially  the 
metal  mining  industrv.  Through  the 
cretaceous,  carbiniferous,  Devonian  lime- 
■stones  protrude.  A  great  area  of  Cam- 
"brian  rocks  holding  productive  lead  ores 
and  placer  and  quartz  gold   extends  to 


Kootenay  Lake.  Around  Kootenay  Lake 
i^  a  \ast  com])lex  of  igneous  ores,  ac- 
coni])anies  by  occurrences  of  older  sedi- 
ments, ami  rich  in  a  great  varietv  of 
minerals. 

The  Shee])  Creek  camp  has  latel\-  come 
into  es])ecial  prominence.  Here  a  number 
of  mines  have  been  proved  at  depth,  and 
a  number  of  recently  located  claims  are 
developing  beyond  the  highest  expecta- 
tions, and  are  offering  exceptionally  at- 
tractive opportunities  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital.  An  ever  increas- 
ing yield  of  gold  is  being  obtained,  and 
Sheep  Creek  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  lode-gold  camps  in 
the  province.  There  are  three  creeks 
and  the  neighboring  mountains  on  which 
claims  have  been  located.  The  abundance 
of  timber  for  mining  requirements  and 
the  unusual  water  supply  for  cheap 
power  for  mining  and  milling  of  ores 
makes  exceptionally  favorable  conditions. 
The  unexplored  section  presents  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  prospector. 
The  camp  has  paid  from  the  grass  roots, 
and  good  values  show  in  all  the  veins. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
properties  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  owners,  and  in  consequence  the 
camp  presents  exceptionally  favorable 
opportunities  for  leasing  arrangements 
on  proved  ground  without  the  tedious 
complications  common  to  many  of  the 
okler  camps. 

While  mining  for  innumerable  vears 
to  come  will  be  a  source  of  wealth  to 
Kootenay.  and  will  continue  to  ofTer  to 
the  investor  and  to  the  practical  mining 
man  attractive  opportunities  for  the  em- 
ploNiuent  of  capital  and  energy,  a  time 
may  arrive  \vhen  the  mountain  fastnesses 
will  have  been  despoiled  of  their  treasure. 
Long  before  that  day  shall  have  arrived, 
another  industry,  now  in  its  infancy,  will 
have  become  the  backbone  of  Kootenay's 
prosperity.  Fruit  growing  in  Kootenay, 
by  reason  of  the  special  properties  of  its 
fertile  soil,  and  because  of  its  beneficent 
climate,  is  adapted  above  any  other 
region  of  Canada.  A  strange  land  of 
contrasts  it  is.  No  greater  dissimilitude 
can  well  be  imagined  than  between  the 
grim  contest  waged  in  the  mountainside 
as  rich  ore  is  torn  from  Nature's  vitals, 
and  the  aspect  of  lush  tranquility  in  the 
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fertile  valleys,  where  the  eye  is  delit^hted 
with  evidences  of  placid  prosperity, 
where  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of 
hlossom,  and  where  all  nature  smiles  in 
rich  contentment.  And  yet  there  is 
more  intimate  connection  between  the 
two  scenes  than  is  at  first  apparent.  The 
same  formation  that  stored  the  hillsides 
with  precious  minerals  gave  also  to  the 
soil  those  properties  which  encourage 
the  magical  exuberance  of  vegetation 
that  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  a 
Kootenay  landscape. 

Ore  once  rived  from  the  mountain  can 


munity.  It  affords  a  sure  foundation  for 
abiding  and  substantial  prosperity.  As 
yet  the  effect  of  the  industry  has  hardly 
made  itself  felt,  but  when  the  rich  val- 
lays  that  stretch  for  miles  on  every  hand 
have  been  converted  into  orchards,  yield- 
ing each  year  their  prolific  harvest  of 
delicious  fruit,  each  holding  the  home  of 
a  well-to-do  family,  Kootenay  will  have 
come  into  its  own.  The  "sea  of  moun- 
tains" wdll  have  been  converted  into  a 
smiling  and  diversified  garden,  sup- 
porting a  numerous,  contented  and  pro- 
gressive population   enjoying   unrivalled 


A  Fruit  Orchard  on  tlie  Iiake 


never   be   replaced.      But 
is  a  permanent  industry. 


growmg 
proper 
soil   is 


green 


fruit 
With 
cultivation  the  focundity  of  the 
not  lessened.  So  long  as  grass  is 
and  rivers  run  the  soil  will  yield  its  un- 
failing harvest  of  luscious  fruit.  Be- 
cause of  this  quality  of  permanency  the 
fruit  growing  industry  is  qf  especial 
value.  It  is  bringing  to  the  country  a 
splendid  class  of  permanent  settlers,  who 
make  their  homes  in  Kootenay,  who  are 
prosperous  and  contented,  who  are 
everyone  producers  of  wealth,  and  of 
substantial  value  to  the  commercial  com- 


advantages  of  soil,  scenery,  climate  and 
remuneration.  And  this  will  be  an  event 
not  of  a  century  nor  of  a  decade,  but  of 
to-morrow. 

For  the  man  of  moderate  means  who 
seeks  an  agreeable  and  profitable  occu- 
pation, amid  congenial  surroundings,  and 
within  reach  of  all  the  resources  of  civi- 
lization, fruit  growing  in  Kootenay  has 
irresistible  attraction.  Compared  with 
other  districts  Kootenay  has  many  special 
advantages.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
adequate  rainfall  which  removes  the  ne- 
cessity   for    irrigation ;    giving    fruit    of 
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A    Typical   Homesite 


better  flavor,  and  saving  very  consider- 
able expense  to  the  rancher.  The  dis- 
trict has  not  suffered  from  early  frosts 
and  the  orchards  are  free  from  fruit 
pests.  Another  important  circumstance 
that  appeals  to  the  prospective  rancher 
is  the  fact  that  fruit  lands  are  selling'  in 
Kootenay  for  less  than  in  other  dis- 
tricts, because  they  are  less  well  known. 
In  competition  with  the  most  famous 
fruit  districts  on  the  continent  Kootenay 
fruit  has  carried  oft'  highest  honors,  and 
no  less  a  judge  than  Professor  Mills  of 
Guelph  Agricultural  College  declares:  "I 
have  never  seen  anything  finer  than  the 
fruit  of  the  Kootenay  district."  The 
market  open  to  the  Kootenay  fruit 
grower  is  omniverous  and  insatiable,  and 
excellent  transportation  facilities  are 
available. 

Although  the  cost  of  land  and  the  ex- 
pense of  production  are  less  than  in 
almost  all  other  districts,  the  monetary 
return  obtainable  by  the  fruit  rancher 
compares  favorably  with  the  best  results 
obtainable  elsewhere.  In  support  of  this 
statement   actual    results   mav   be    cited. 


Mr.  James  Johnstone  of  Nelson  reports 
that  he  has  obtained  an  average  net 
profit  of  $500  to  $600  from  apples  alone ; 
Mr.  John  Hyslop,  also  of  Nelson,  has 
obtained  an  average  of  $900  an  acre.  In 
1905  Air.  E.  I.  Wigen  received  $1,300 
from  one  and  one-fifth  acres  of  straw- 
berries. From  cherries  Mr.  John  Hyslop 
has  had  a  return  of  $1,380  per  acre,  and 
at  the  rate  of  $2,450  per  acre  from 
peaches.  These  returns  are  not  excep- 
tional, and  many  other  similar  instances 
could  be  cited.  From  the  raising  of 
poultry  and  vegetables  splendid  returns 
are  also  being  obtained. 

Fruit-growing  in  Kootenay  is  thus  not 
only  a  pleasant  occupation,  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  one  as  well.  And  in 
addition  to  the  actual  returns  from  the 
crop  must  be  added  the  steady  appre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  land.  For  years 
past  the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  the 
prairies,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood that  among  the  mountains  are  to 
be  found  spacious  and  fertile  valleys,  a 
more   genial    climate,    and    opportunities 
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for  the  creation  of  wealth  that  are  un- 
rivalled, so  that  Kootenay  is  now  a 
magnet  that  is  attracting  even  the  suc- 
cessful settlers  of  the  prairies.  The 
wave  of  migration  into  the  Kootenays  is 
steadily  gathering  force,  and  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  is  a  constant  and 
substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  fruit 
lands.  It  is  those  who  are  early  in  the 
field  who  will  reap  the  fullest  advantage 
of  this  increment. 

Another  source  of  wealth  to  Kootenay 
is  to  be  found  in  the  giant  forests  that 
clothe  the  slopes  of  many  Kootenay 
hills.  That  the  last  great  stand  of  coni- 
forous  timber  in  the  world  is  to  be  found 
in  British  Columbia  is  beginning  to  be 
realized  and  timbermen  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  phenomenal  yields  and 
high  products  of  British  Columbia.  A 
yield  of  from  90.000  to  100,000  feet  per 
acre  ir  not  uncommon,  and  single  trees 
may  yield  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet. 
The  timber  industry  offers  to  the  man  of 
large  or  small  capital  golden  opportuni- 
ties. The  felling  of  the  timber  and  its 
conversion   into   lumber  are  both  profit- 


able undertakings.  The  extent  of  the 
lumber  remaining  in  British  Columbia  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably in  the  neighborhood  of  72,000,000,- 
000  feet. 

Kootenay,  the  many-sided,  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  man  of  leisure  as  well  as 
to  him  who  seeks  a  livelihood.  For  the 
tourist  its  charms  of  smiling  lake  and 
rugged  mountain,  of  gloomy  forest  and 
glittering  pinnacles  of  glittering  naked 
rock,  and  the  ever  shifting  effect  of 
cloud  and  sunshine  make  a  land  of 
romance  and  delight  that  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten.  For  the  sportsman 
it  is  a  hunting  ground  that  provides  un- 
failing zest.  Through  its  forests  wander 
caribou,  and  herds  of  black  and  white 
tail  deer ;  bears,  grizzly,  black  and  brown, 
lurk  in  their  depths  ;  timber  wolves  and 
coyotes  rove  over  the  hillsides ;  moun- 
tain lions,  mountain  goats  and  flocks  of 
sure-footed  mountain  sheep  are  to  be 
found  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  to 
the  dizziest  heights  of  the  rocky  summits. 
At  the  back  of  Burton  Cilty,  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  Arrow  Lake,  is  to  be  found 
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a  lick  where  at  almost  any  time  it  is 
pc)ssii)le  to  see  a  tlock  of  fnnn  Jo  to  loo 
g'oats,  and  inan\'  hears  are  annually 
killed  1)\  the  snowslides  of  earl_\'  si)ring". 
The  diet  of  llie  settlers  consists  larg'cjy 
of  g'ame  and,  in  season,  the  dinner  tahle 
of  the  rancher  is  seldom  without  veni- 
son of  some  kind.  Smaller  s^ame  such 
as  wroiise.  prairie  chicken,  ducks  and 
geese,  is  to  he  had  in  any  quantity.  In 
spite  of  the  influx  of  settlers  game  is 
never  likely  to  become  exterminated,  as 
the  mountainside  afford  a  natural  pre- 
serve. The  heads  of  Kootenay  game 
make  splendid  trophies,  and  man\-  of  the 
statliest  homes  in  England  are  adorned 
with  specimens  of  prowess  in  the  Koot- 
enays.  For  the  disciple  of  old  Isaac, 
Kootenay  is  a  paradise.  Rainbow  and 
brook  trout,  large  trout  and  char 
abound  in  the  translucent  mountain 
streams  and  lakes. 

Any  account  of  Kootenay  would  be  in- 
complete that  failed  to  refer  to  Nelson, 


the  nourishing  capital  of  the  district.  On 
the  west  arm  of  Kootenay  Lake,  its 
situation  is  ]:)articularl\-  charming  and 
piclnres(|ne.  Like  .Marathon,  Nelson 
looks  on  the  mountain,  and  the  moim- 
tain  looks  on  the  lake.  It  is  the  dis- 
tributing point  of  the  territory,  in  which 
centre  all  lines  of  railway  and  water 
transportation.  It  has  admirable  schools 
and  churches,  hospitals,  hotels,  libraries, 
banks,  clubs,  and  all  other  commercial 
and  social  conveniences.  Its  water 
sup])ly  is  excellent,  and  it  is  well  lighted 
with  electricity,  generated  under  muni- 
cipal auspices,  and  by  gas.  It  has  sev- 
eral extensive  manufacturing  industries, 
is  a  wholesale  centre  and  is  a  divisional 
point  of  the  C.P.R.  It  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  ranching  and  of  all  other  in- 
dustries. Its  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive homes  are  typical  of  the  prosperity 
that  it  enjovs  in  common  with  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  is  the  metropolis,  and 
it  is  a  particularly  delightful  place  of 
residence. 


Lands  for  the  Millions 

By  Basil  C.  Hamilton 


LEAiVING  aside  the  government- 
owned  lands  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  there  is  but  little  land 
remaining  but  what  was,  and  jn  great 
part  now  is,  the  ])roperty  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  In  the  late  '90's  and  in 
the  early  1900's  grants  ranging  as  high 
as  five  million  acres  were,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions  as  to  sale,  awarded  on 
the  completion  of  certain  trunk  or  branch 
lines  ef  railway,  the  chief  of  these  being 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  branch  of  the  C.P.R.  and  the  va- 
rious ramnifications  to  the  west  of  the 
Kootenay   Lake,   originally  bearing   dis- 


tinctive names  but  now  designated  b\-  the 
public  as  various  branches  of  this  great 
railway  system. 

The  terms  to  govern  the  eventual  sale 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  under 
which  these  grants  were  earned  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  similar  to  those 
under  which  the  government  of  the 
province  was  then  parting  from  their 
lands  either  by  pre-emption  or  purchase, 
with  the  one  distinction  in  favor  of  pur- 
chasing from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way as  against  pre-empting  in  that  there 
were  no  conditions  attached  to  the  sale 
which  called  for  residence  or  the  carry- 
ing out  of  certain  conditions  by  the  pur- 
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chaser.  To  cite  the  terms  of  sale  briefly 
they  are  that  all  lands  applied  for  have 
to  be  in  areas  of  not  less  than  160  acres 
and  require  to  be  svirveyed  at  the  expense 
of  the  purchaser.  The  surveyor  at  the 
same  time  requires  to  determine  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  land  he  is  surveying 
will  accordinor  to  his  judgment  be  first, 
second  or  third  class,  which  classes  are 
more  clearly  defined  as  being  for : — ■ 

First  Class,  those  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  in  their  present  condition, 
or  which  are  capable  of  being  brought 
under  cultivation  profitably  by  the  clear- 
ing of  the  timber  thereon,  or  which  are 
wild  hay  meadow  lands. 

Second  Class,  those  w'hich  are  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes  only  when  irri- 
gated. 

Third  Class,  mountainous  and  rockv 
tracts  of  land,  unfit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  which  cannot  under  any  rea- 
sonable condition  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. The  prices,  according  to  class, 
ranging  from  one  to  five  dollars  per 
acre. 

The  terms  for  payment  if  the  pur- 
chaser does  not  wish  to  pay  cash, — for 
which  a  liberal  discount  is  allowed,— 
extend  over  a  period  of  years  and  in 
no  case  has  a  bona  fide  settler  had  rea- 
son to  utter  complaint  bv  reason  of  any 
undue  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany if  he  has  not  been  able  to  promptly 
meet  his  payments  as  they  fell  due. 

Within  the  large  area  of  these  grants 
are  to  be  found  lands  with  characteristics 
to  meet  any  class  of  purchaser  be  he 
either  a  homeseeker,  a  lumberman  or  a 
plain  every-day  investor.  The  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Columbia  and  Kootenay 
rivers  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  one  which  especially  a])peals  to 
the  "mixed  farmer"  or  rancher.  This 
valley  has  a  magnificent  stretch  extend- 
ing with  its  park-like  vistas  from  the 
town  of  Golden,  situate  to  the  north 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  to  the  hamlet  of  Gateway 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  south  on  the 
boundary  line  which  separates  Canada 
from  the  United  States.  Tributary  to 
and  in  this  valley  are  to  be  found  miles 
of  stretches  of  "bench"  land  running 
parallel  with  the  river  in  width  of  from 
one-quarter  to  half  a  mile,  all  luxuriant- 


ly covered  with  the  best  of  beef-produc- 
ing bunch  grass.  These  lands  are  capable 
of  sustaining  great  herds  of  horned 
cattle  or  horses.  In  addition  to  the  bench 
lands  fair  pasture  is  provided  for  smaller 
cattle  by  ranging  them  in  the  higher 
lands  on  either  side  of  the  rivers.  The 
river  fiats  and  bottoms  grow  ample  wild 
hay  for  the  feeding  of  stock  throughout 
the  winter  months.  Many  settlers, — 
pioneers  to  that  part, — are  already  in  the 
valley  and  though  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  started  with  but  small  capital 
their  present  surroundings  are  sufficient 
to  show  what  a  ready  strong  pair  of 
hands  can  accomplish  when  backed  by 
experience,  and  brains.  To  the  orchard- 
ist  or  one  to  whom  fruit  growing  ap- 
peals more  strongly  than  the  herding 
of  cattle  this  magnificent  valley  has  its 
call  for  it  is  capable  of  producing  the 
smaller  fruits  in  abundance  and  apples 
without  stint. 

The  scenic  beauties  of  this  magnificent 
valley  are  past  description,  hemmed  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and 
the  Selkirks  on  the  west  the  range  in 
these  directions  is  more  or  less  limited 
but  the  vistas  that  it  discloses  when 
looking  north  and  south  and  the  variety 
of  views  presented  by  the  picturesque 
characteristics  of  the  rivers  are  never 
ending.  One  hundred  miles  south  from 
the  northern  entry  port  lie  two  small  but 
beautiful  bodies  of  water  known  as  the 
\\'indermere  and  Upper  Columbia  lakes. 
The  great  depth  of  the  water  and  its 
beautiful  clearness  give  the  lakes  many 
hues  of  colour.  Premier  Lake  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kootenay  River  is  a  much 
smaller  body  of  water  but  one  of  more 
entrancing  beauty.  It  is  a  true  mountain 
tarn,  closed  in  by  high  mountains  on 
every  side  from  which  lights  and  sha- 
dows are  thrown  across  its  surface  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  even  be  pictured  by 
a  vivid  imagination  and  require  to  be 
seen  to  be  in  any  true  sense  appreciated. 

Barring  the  work  of  the  few  settlers 
to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  the  workings  of  some  prospective 
mines  and  the  construction  of  the  gov- 
ernment wagon  road  throughout  its  en- 
tire length  this  valley  is  still  in  its  pri- 
meval fastness  and  as  such  is  a  favourite 
haunt   of   deer,   bear,   coyote   and   game 
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fowl.  This  year  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  ct)ninicnce  the  construction 
northward  from  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
hrancli  of  a  railway  that  will  extend 
its  entire  distance  and  hy  the  time  of 
its  completion  will  have  opened  its  hid- 
den treasures. 

Entering'  the  Company's  land  grant 
from  the  eastern  side  by  way  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  the  traveller  passes 
through  what  is  up  to  the  present  the 
richest  mineral  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
province,  that  has  been  even  partially 
developed.  Its  coal  measures  equal  if 
not  surpass  any  similar  fields  in  Canada 
and  including^  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
fields  which  extend  into  the  province  of 
Alberta,  it  may  be  said  that  the  country 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  is  a  busy  hive  of  industry,  the 
members  wdio  occupy  it  spending  their 
time  in  digging-  and  delving  into  the 
bowds  of  the  earth  for  coal  which  is  used 
in  ])art  for  fuel  but  is  more  largely  con- 
verted at  the  pit's  mouth  into  coke 
which  goes  west  and  south  to  supply  the 
smelters  and  refineries  with  heat  to  re- 
duce the  rich  mineral  ores  of  the  rap- 
idlv  develojMng-  mines.  One  of  the  most 
enthralling  sights  of  a  night  passage  by 
train  over  this  distance  is  to  see  the 
ruddv  glow  from  the  innumerable  coke 
ovens  in  every  town  and  village  and  to 
conjecture  on  the  amount  of  good  power 
that  is  hourly  going  to  waste  in  the 
shape  of  precious  gases  which  are  al- 
lowed without  let  or  hindrance  to  pass 
out  into  the  open  air. 

Once  Morrissey  on  the  branch  is 
passed  the  developed  coal  areas  are  left 
behind  and  the  country  of  timber,  agri- 
culture and  mining  development  is  en- 
tered. 

East  from  Elko  lie  the  undeveloped 
oil  regions  of  the  Flathead  valley  still 
waiting  examination  and  transportation 
facilities.  Nearer  to  hand  are  rich  tim- 
ber areas  still  belonging  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  the  valley  of  the  Wig- 
wam river.  These  parts  only  require 
capital  to  bring  out  their  latent  qualities. 
West  again  at  JafTray  are  tie  timber  and 
farming  lands.  Here  as  an  experiment 
the  Company  under  the  direction  of  their 
British  Columbia  Land  Department  have 


undertaken  the  clearing  and  making 
ready  for  the  ])lough  of  a  piece  of  fertile 
land,  an  ex])eriment  in  the  way  of  col- 
onization aid  which  for  this  j)arl  has 
only  this  xear  been  attempted  by  them. 
A  similar  undertaking  is  also  being  per- 
fected at  Yahk  to  the  west  of  the  town 
of  Cranbrook.  Wardner  commands  a 
timber  and  agricultural  territory,  the 
former  well  developed  but  the  latter  just 
opened  by  the  construction  of  a  traffic 
bridge  across  the  Kootenay  river.  Prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  Crowd's  Nest 
branch  and  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  boats  from  Bonners  Fer- 
ry, in  the  state  of  Idaho,  made  this  part 
merry  and  formed  the  chief  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  rich  gold  placer 
mines  of  Wild  Horse  Creek,  a  tributary 
to  the  Kootenay  River.  These  diggings 
are  still  being  worked  but  until  some 
rich  strikes  are  again  made  the  glories 
of  its  earlier  days  as  a  place  for  free 
gold  are  gone. 

It  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ward- 
ner that  the  proposed  branch  railway 
"up  the  river"  is  to  be  started  and  with 
its  construction  will  come  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Fort  Steele,  an  erstwhile  mining 
town  of  boom  davs,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  fertile  prairie  section  radiating  for 
many  miles  and  taking  within  its  bor- 
ders the  prosperous  railway  centre  of 
Cranbrook. 

Around  Cranbrook  centres  a  good 
architectural  area  with  mining  features 
developing,  at  Moyie  they  reach  their 
highest  point.  At  the  latter  place  is 
the  celebrated  St.  Eugene  silver  and  lead 
mine  one  of  the  richest  working  pro- 
perties of  this  part  of  the  East  Kootenay 
district.  At  Kitchener  iron  deposits  still 
wait  development.  Passing  west  from 
Kitchener  is  the  Creston  District,  the 
part  which  up  to  the  present  claims  to 
be  the  banner  district  east  of  Kootenay 
Lake  for  the  raising  of  all  classes  of 
fruit  including  strawd^erries,  apples  and 
grapes.  Peach  raising  is  here  being 
tested  and  tobacco  raising  is  a  further 
infant  industry.  Some  of  the  enterpris- 
ing land  owners  about  here  are  clearing 
a  large  area  from  fallen  trees  and  stumps 
and  opening  for  ready  settlement  a  here- 
tofore undeveloped  part. 

The   eastern   shore   of   Kootenay   lake 
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which  is  largely  land  at  one  time  con- 
trolled by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railvva}' 
is  now  fringed  with  settlers  who  are 
wresting  fruit  ranches  from  the  lower 
benches.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  set- 
tlements is  on  Crawford  Bay.  Back  of 
these  again  are  wide  valleys  covered  with 
virgin  timber  and  inhabited  by  big  and 
little  game.  These  valleys  are  easily  en- 
tered on  foot  or  horseback  and  may  be 
travelled  by  well  developed  pack  trails 
which  the  Provincial  Government  have 
opened  and  which  in  some  instances  have 
later  been  cleared  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  Columbia  Land  Depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Easy  communication  to  all  parts  of  the 
lake  is  readily  afl^orded  for  freight  or 
passengers  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
Avay  steamers  wdiich  daily  ply  its  waters. 

From  the  northern  extremity  of  Koo- 

tenay    lake    extends    another    branch    of 

I    the    Canidian    Pacific    Railway    passing 

I    through    its    holdings    near    Gerrard.    a 

I    timber    village    on    Trout    Lake.      This 

i    route   affords  an   egress   of  varied   lake 

and    rail    passage    to    Arrowhead    where 

daily   connection   is   again  made   by   rail 

with  Revelstoke,  a  thriving  town  on  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  through  main 

line. 

An  alternative  and  much  more  gener- 
ally travelled  route  is  by  boat  and  rail  up 
the  west  arm  to  Nelson,  the  Queen  City 
of  the  southwestern  interior  of  the  pro- 
vince. A  centre  for  trade,  mining  and 
general  agriculture.  From  Nelson  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  two 
routes  of  egress  oft'er,  the  summer  one 
being  by  means  of  rail  to  W^est  Robson, 
i  thence  by  boat  for  one  hundred  miles 
up  the  Lower  and  I'pper  Arrow  Lakes 
and  the  other  is  by  rail  and  boat  through 
the  Slocan  River  valley  and  lake  to 
Xakusp  and  so  on  by  boat,  both  routes 
joining  at  Arrowhead  whence  the  jour- 
ney is  pursued  northward  to  Revelstoke 
as  previously  mentioned. 

By  either  way  a  portion  of  the  land 
holdings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way is  traversed,  that  tributary  to  the 
Slocan  River  being  famous  in  the  lower 
reaches  for  its  wonderful  water  powder ; 
its  fruit  lands  and  in  the  upper  for  its 


timber ;  both  celebrated  for  their  scenic 
beauties  and  the  plentitude  of  their 
gamey  fish. 

Before  passing  to  the  North,  however, 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Columbia  River 
again  demands  attention,  that  part  ex- 
tending south  from  West  Robson  to  Trail 
being  well  settled  by  agriculturists  and 
ending  with  the  largest  and  richest  mines 
of  that  part  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rossland  and  with  the  most  extensive  re- 
fining and  smelting  works  in  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  being 
those  of  the  Consolidated  ^Mining  and 
Smelting  Company,  Limited,  of  Canada, 
at  Trail. 

Continuing  west  from  West  Robson  by 
the  railway  it  ascends  the  mountainous 
side  of  the  Columbia  River  \'alley  and 
to  the  top  of  the  divide  which  separates 
the  Kootenays  from  the  Boundary  dis- 
trict there  is  passed  in  travelling  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lands  a  por- 
tion of  country  that  for  scenic  effect  is 
not  excelled  by  any  portion  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  Canidian  Pacific  Railway. 
Descending  on  the  western  slope  the 
Boundarv  District  of  British  Columbia  is 
entered  and  an  entirely  different  clas- 
of  country  to  any  yet  mentioned  pre- 
sents itself.  The  rough,  broken,  rocky 
areas  are  left  behind  and  the  contour  of 
the  country  as  seen  from  the  railway  is 
one  succession  after  another  of  high  roll- 
ing hills. 

At  the  foot  of  the  first  decline  is 
Christina  Lake  with  Cascade  City,  a 
small  hamlet,  at  its  southern  end.  The 
towni  of  Grand  Forks  comes  next,  lying 
wide  open  on  a  splendid  plain  which  is 
brought  into  existence  by  the  uniting  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Kettle  River,  a 
union  stvled  "the  Forks,"  from  which  no 
doubt  the  town  has  received  its  name. 
It  is  the  entry  port  for  the  north  Fork 
of  the  Kettle  river  the  valley  of  \yhich 
while  itself  well  settled,  splits  up  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  land  into 
branches  well  supplied  with  immense 
patches  of  timber.  The  Kettle  River 
A'alley  Railway  extends  up  this  part 
from  Grand  Forks  which  is  its  southern 
terminal.  The  lands  tributary  to  Grand 
Forks,  and  its  western  neighbours,  Eholt, 
Phoenix  and  Greenwood  which  are  not 
covered  with  timber  or  used  for  agricul- 
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turr  arc  ])rctty  safcK  classed  as  "min- 
eral claims"  with  a  network  of  which 
that  whole  country  is  covered.  The 
leadinfj;  mines  of  the  central  sf)Utliwest 
arc  situated  in  these  parts  much  of  the 
ore  being  smelted  at  (irand    h'orks   and 

at  Anaconda,  a  suburb  of  Greenwood, 
where  there  are  huo;e  works.  \Vcst  of 
Cireenwood  the  country  is  (^iven  over  al- 
most exclusively  to  ag^riculture  and 
ranchin_<2^  for  which  it  is  well  fitted  by 
reason  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's 
branch  line  for  this  part  for  the  present 
terminates  at  Midway  and  from  there 
another  railway  must  be  taken  or  the 
journey  westward  pursued  by  stage  end- 
ing at  Penticton  on  the  Okanagan  Lake. 

Of  the  Okanagan  District  its  fame  has 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  world, 
wherever  the  name  of  British  Columbia 
is  mentioned  "Okanagan"  has  become 
s}non\in()us,  suffice  it  in  this  short  article 
to  say  that  the  district  is  famous  for 
the  beauty,  the  size,  and  the  good  sell- 
ing qualities  of  its  fruit.  Tobacco  rais- 
ing is  another  industry.  \Vhile  in  addi- 
tion to  these  much  attention  is  given  at 
its  southern  extremity  to  cattle  and 
horse  ranching.  Along  the  lake  on  either 
side  are  flourishing  hamlets  whose 
wants  are  daily  supplied  by  the  local  line 
of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamers 
plying  between   Penticton  on   the   south 


and  ( )kanagan  Landing  on  the  north, 
where  rail  connection  is  again  made 
leading  to  Sicamous  J  miction  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  main  line. 

The  chief  settlement  lies  on  the  wx'st 
side  of  the  lake  but  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  lands  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
extending  inland  are  now  receiving  a 
fair  amiiunt  of  attention,  some  desir- 
al)le  holdings  being  found  in  the  higher 
parts  where  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
makes  residence  desirable.  All  these 
parts  are  about  to  be  further  opened  by 
the  construction  of  new  lines  of  rail- 
way and  should  present  a  new  field 
for  settlement. 

Among  the  possibilities  waiting  devel- 
opment throughout  the  whole  of  south- 
eastern British  Columbia  other  than 
those  already  touched  upon  is  the  in- 
creasing cry  for  dairy  products  and  poul- 
try raising  which  offer  great  opportuni- 
ties to  the  experienced  man  of  small 
capital,  wdiile  horse  breeding  awaits  the 
heavier  weight.  The  admirable  valley  of 
the  Columbia  and  Kootenay  River  and 
the  stretches  west  of  Midway  open  un- 
told possibilities  in  this  way.  For  pro- 
ducts of  first  there  is  a  ready  home  mar- 
ket within  the  province  at  steadily  in- 
creasing prices  while  for  the  latter  the 
unfilled  fields  of  the  prairie  are  crying 
out  for  horsepower  to  say  nothing  of  the 
requisition  for  remounts  of  our  own  Im- 
perial Army. 


The  Pacific  War  of  1910 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

By  Charles  H.  Stuart  Wade 


The  decisive  moment  had  arrived,  and 
Field  Marshall  Oyama  was  most  anxious 
to  fulfil  his  boastful  promise  to  "make 
British  Columbia  a  Japanese  Province 
before  the  Christian's  year  had  ended," 
a  statement  made  before  the  military 
council  when  entrusted  with  the  final  se- 
cret preparations  early  in  the  year,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Mikado,  presiding  in  per- 
son. 

Thirty  thousand  Japanese  under  the 
commands  of  Major-Generals  Fakushi- 
ma  and  Oshima,  with  20,000  under  Gen- 
eral \'iscount  Katsura  cautiously,  but 
rapidly,  advanced  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  troops,  to  all  appearance 
wrapped  in  slumber,  as  the  last  moments 
of  the  old  year  passed  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  eons  of  countless  ages  gone 
before  :  and  Azrael — Angel  of  Death — 
once  again  hovered  over  the  contending 
armies ! 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  BREATH  OF  BUDDHA 

Like    the    leaves    of    the     forest     when 

summer  is  green 
That  host  with  their  banners,  at  sunset 

was  seen : 
Like    the    leaves    of    the     forest    when 

autumn  hath  blown 
That  host  on  the   morrow  lay  withered 

and   strown ! 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings 

on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as 

past ; 
And    the    eyes    of    the    sleepers    waxed 

deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once   heaved,   and 

for  ever  grew  still ! 

— Byron. 


Not  even  Napoleon  himself,  or  Prince 
Bismark — the  man  with  the  iron  will — 
ever  passed  a  period  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical strain  such  as  that  endured  by  Gen. 
Lord  McDonald  during  the  closing  hour 
of  the  year,  as  he  stood  a  thousand  yards 
in  advance  of  the  gallant  force  which 
had  fought  so  well  against  such  terrible 
odds.  Called  upon  at  an  hour's  notice 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  defence  with  only 
two  militia  regiments  (5th  and  6th  Ca- 
nadians) properly  organized,  he  had  in- 
deed proved  himself  a  warrior  and  a 
strategist ;  not  even  the  veterans  who 
had  fought  and  conquered  the  Russian 
Bear,  fully  equipped  though  they  were 
and  outnumbering  his  force  five  to  one, 
had  been  able  to  inflict  a  decisive  defeat 
upon  the  cosmopolitan  force  which  he 
commanded.  The  Canadians  of  British 
Columbia  under  his  leadership  had  de- 
fended their  land  foot  by  foot,  their 
blood  had  been  shed  like  water,  and  they 
had  been  driven  back  by  overwhelming 
numbers  time  after  time  :  yet  no  murmur 
had  arisen  from  their  ranks,  no  thought 
of  surrender,  and  every  man  stood  brave- 
Iv  expectant  in  his  place  on  this  black 
New  Year's  eve,  confident  in  their  great 
leader's  ability  to  guide  them  in  the  peril- 
ous hours  still  awaiting  them. 

Standing  alone  by  the  side  of  Ronald 
Stuart — the  man  on  whose  scientific  at- 
tainments he  relied,  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure menacing  the  old  Western  Metro- 
polis.— even  doubtful  it  may  be,  of  the 
reflex  power  of  the  unknown  force  which 
he  was  about  to  launch  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  his  staff  to  re- 
tire to  the  main  line,  when,  at  midnight, 
the  Hertzian  waves  acting  upon  the  deli- 
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catc  instnniKMit  at  his  side,  shewed  the 
oiK'iiiy  to  he  elitse  ii])()n  the  s])()t  where- 
on the  nc\vly-(hscovered  repulsive  force 
had  heeii  focusscd. 

Xe\er  in  tlie  liisti)r\-  of  the  world  liad 
so  iiiaiiN  h'\es  huii^'  on  th(.'  knowledj^^e  of 
one  man  ;  and  the  pale  rii^id  face  of  Ron- 
ald Stuart  shewed  in  the  dimlis^ht  like 
that  of  a  statue  carved  in  stone,  although 
his  Iirow  shone  with  great  beads  of  per- 
s])iration,  but  mind  governed  matter  and 
the  hand  grasping  the  rheostat  which 
controlled  the  forces  he  had  gathered 
from  nature,  and  the  impalpable  atmos- 
phere, was  firm  and  tense  ! 

To  these  two  men  the  minutes  must 
have  ai)peared  as  ages,  the  seconds  as 
years.  ^lidnight!  said  the  general  as 
the  oscillating  needle  shewed  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy's  van  at  Canada's  Place  of 
Destinv ;  but  for  three  minutes  longer 
the  two  men  watched  the  indicator  in 
silence,  until  the  General's  lips  uttered 
the  single  word  "Ready"  ;  but  it  was  a 
minute  later,  wdien,  at  the  command 
Now^ !  Stuart's  hand  slowdy  and  steadily, 
moved  his  swdtch,  and  the  points  of  the 
distributing  aerials  gleamed  into  the 
night  with  a  pale  light,  as  though  stars 
had  descended  from  their  distant 
spheres ;  very  slowdy  his  hand  moved, 
and  the  mysterious  force  responsive  to 
his  touch,  passing  through  the  carefully 
insulated  tubes,  became  visible  to  the 
anxious  troops  as  blue  points  of  light — 
rapidlv  changing  colour — turning  the 
midnight  mist  into  a  pale  lemonv  green 
shade;  which,  as  the  current  became 
more  intensified,  was  suffused  with 
streaks  of  blue  and  red :  soon  a  bright 
aureole  of  a  rose  pink  gleamed  far  in 
advance  of  the  distributors,  reminding 
the  soldiers  of  the  dawm  of  day  upon  the 
wdiite  glaciers  of  Alount  Baker. 

With  a  firm  hand,  but  slow^  and  steady, 
Stuart  moved  his  switch  and  the  rosv 
clouds  began  to  revolve  rapidly,  whilst 
a  hum  penetrated  the  silence  of  the  night 
increasing  momentarily,  until,  with  a 
loud  crackle  as  of  distanct  musketrv  the 
cloud  became  a  vivid  crimson  mass,  light- 
ing up  the  surrounding  country  with  a 
blood-red  glare  ;  from  this,  shot  stream- 
ers of  blue,  red  and  all  the  prismatic 
colours  ;  shimmering  and  flashing,  gliding 
and    shooting,    but    ever    sending    forth 


Ijaletul  yellow  gleams  which  seemed  to 
ascend  to  the  clouds  o'erhead  reflecting 
a  weird  light  upon  the  dark  l)lue  of  the 
zenith  itself:  it  seemed  almost,  as  if  the 
aurora  borcalis  had  deserted  its  far 
northern  home,  and  brought  the  strange 
beauty,  and  wondrous  magnificence  of 
the  arctic  zone  to  interpose  a  screen  be- 
tween the  rival  forces  of  East  and  West. 
So  intense  was  the  light,  so  awestruck 
at  this  terrific  display  were  the  onlookers, 
that  every  man  stood  as  if  stricken 
dumb — amazed  !  Eor  some  minutes  the 
current  w'as  maintained  in  its  strength, 
and  then  gradually  the  power  was  re- 
duced ;  but  no  sound  of  the  advancing 
foe  was  borne  to  the  straining  ears — the 
Hertzian  recorder  was  evidently  useless ! 
An  hour  later  Lord  McDonald  himself 
made  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  wdiich 
served  to  shew  that  the  "Stuart  waves" 
had  justified  the  opinion  formed  of  them 
by  the  experts ;  and  the  confidence  be- 
stowed upon  their  discoverer  bv  the  Gen- 
eral and  his  advisors. 

Meanwhile  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  the  sounds  of  the  heavy  cannonade 
had  been  heard  shortly  after  eleven 
o'clock,  rapidly  rising  in  volume  until  it 
became  clear  that  the  entire  force  of  the 
enemy  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  at- 
tack upon  the  southern  line  of  defence. 
At  1 1. 20  Major-Gen.  Woolmer  Williams, 
who  had  been  placed  in  communication 
with  Lord  ^McDonald's  headquarters  by 
means  of  Dr.  De  Forest's  system  of  wire- 
less tele]:)hone,  reported  himself  unable, 
to  maintain  his  position  as  the  enemy's 
flotilla  had  transported  the  greater  part 
of  General  Otori's  troops  from  Lulu 
Island  to  the  south  side ;  notwdthstand- 
ing  that  Brigadier  Buchanan,  with  his 
entire  command,  had  arrived,  and  as- 
sisted in  a  brilliant  action,  the  British 
force  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  with 
heavy  loss  in  men  and  munitions,  and 
just  before  midnight  the  latest  despatch 
reported  that  their  last  position  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  defenders  on  the  low 
range  of  hills  w^est  of  Scott  Road — prac- 
tically the  key  to  the  defence  of  West- 
minster  on    the    south. 

The    story    of    the    happening   of    the 
opening  hour  of  the  New  Year  cannot  be 
better  told  to  the  reader  than  by  quoting  , 
an  extract  from  a  descriptive  article  re- 
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cently  contributed  to  the  Volunteer  Mag- 
azine by  Captain  Chapman,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  battery  of  twelve-pound- 
ers attached  to  Gen.  Buchanan's  reliev- 
ing force  : 

''The  entire  army  was  standing  to 
arms  for  the  defence  of  New  Westmin- 
ster City,  just  before  midnight  on  the 
31st  December,  when  the  General's  aide- 
de-camp  conveyed  an  order  instructing 
me  to  hasten  with  a  supporting  force  of 
mounted  men,  and  take  position  to  the 
west  of  Scott  Road  on  the  south-east 
quarter  of  section  22,,  commanding  the 
Lome  Estate,  the  hills  overlooking 
which,  were  to  be  held  at  all  hazards. 
My  battery  was  the  first  on  the  ground 
and  far  in  advance  a  terrible  conflict 
was  being  waged :  unable  to  come  into 
action,  we  were  watching  impatiently 
our  retreating  forces  as  they  rapidly  fell 
back,  still  in  good  order  and  fighting 
bravey.  It  wanted  but  a  few  minutes 
to  midnight  when  mv  subaltern,  Lieut. 
Hepburn,  suggested  to  me  that  the  ene- 
my's ranks  were  within  our  range  and 
that  we  might  be  able  to  take  a  part  in 
the  game.  Just  then  a  series  of  move- 
ments were  visible  amongst  Gen.  Wil- 
liams' troops  and  the  bugle  sounded  the 
retreat,  which  was  successfully  effected 
to  a  position  protected  with  rifle  forts 
and  established  a  thousand  yards  to  the 
rear. 

My  position  was  the  most  advanced  on 
the  hill  slope  which  was  now  defended, 
from  the  Fraser  to  Boundary  Bay,  by 
battery  after  battery  of  powerful  guns  : 
Major-Gen.  Pre  win,  in  command  of  the 
Artillery,  was  standing  bv  mv  side, 
watch  in  hand,  and  precisely  at  midnight 
gave  the  signal  which  unmasked  our 
position,  as  we  poured  a  torrent  of 
shrapnel  upon  the  advancing  Japanese 
force  with  devastating  efl^ect ;  firing  by 
alternating  batteries,  the  hail  was  poured 
upon  the  enemy  without  cessation  as  our 
troops   reformed  under  their  protection. 

Casually  glancing  to  the  northward,  I 
drew  the  General's  attention  to  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  a  continuous  series 
of  signal  flash-lights  :  but  they  changed 
their  character  entirely,  and  the  whole 
northern  sky  gradually  became  lit  up  as 
through  a  forest  fire  were  raging  in  the 
distance :  with     a     fervent     "God  grant 


Stuart  may  succeed,"  General  Frewin, 
without  explanation,  passed  onward  to 
the  south.  Soon,  even  the  attention  of 
the  gunners  was  momentarily  distracted 
from  their  work,  for,  with  a  crackle  like 
distant  musketry  the  northern  lights,  as 
we  believed  them  to  be,  suddenly  shone 
forth  with  a  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  a 
rapidity  of  movement,  such  as  many  of 
us  have  read  about  in  books  of  travel, 
but  few — except  those  hardy  pioneers 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Arctic  zone, — had  ever  previously  wit- 
nessed. 

Turning  my  glass  upon  the  approaching 
enemy  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  de- 
vastation wrought  by  our  artillery ;  for, 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  human  bodies 
encumbered  the  ground  on  every  hand  ; 
whilst  in  a  clearly  defined  line  extending 
north  and  south  at  a  distance  of  close 
on  two  miles,  and  entirely  beyond  our 
zone  of  fire,  the  district  showed  up  as  if 
a  tornado  had  swept  in  a  moment 
through  the  land,  leaving  nothing  but 
corpses  in  its  track — as  if  struck  by  a 
bolt  from  Heaven, — even  the  Japanese 
artillery  had  suddenly  ceased !  A  few 
minutes  later  our  own  bugles  gave  the 
same  command,  and  a  silence  followed 
which  struck  me  individually  with  a  pe- 
culiar sensation  of  wonder  and  even  sol- 
emnity ;  so  great  was  the  contrast  to  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  the  shriek  of 
shrapnel,  and  all  the  varied  discord  of 
rifles.  Howitzers  and  Maxims,  coupled 
with  the  battle's  din  of  clamourous  yells, 
and  war-cries,  which  had  emanated  from 
the  throats  of  thousands  of  Japanese, 
who,  in  the  lust  of  battle  had  thrown 
away  all  semblance  of  that  semi-stolid 
veneer  of  civilization  so  readily  assumed 
by  the  cunning  little  Yellow  Alan,  whilst 
occupying  a  subordinate  position,  by 
which  he  has  won  many  friends  who  do 
not  realize  his  true  character !  This  ex- 
trordinary  phenomena,  which  had  lit  up 
the  field  of  battle  with  such  a  wondrous 
pyrotechnic  display  of  colour,  fore- 
shadowed to  my  imagination  in  some  de- 
gree the  great  day  of  Doom  ;  and,  though 
it  may  be  only  fancy,  it  seemed  as  though 
some  subtle  essence  permeated  the  at- 
mosphere and  even  penetrated  the  human 
system  with  a  cold  chilling  efifect,  such 
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as  OIK'  iiia\    iniai;iiK-  to  he  tlu'  ininuMliak' 
pre-cursor  of  dcatli  itself. 

Whilst  only  referring-  to  ni\  own  tccl- 
ini^s.  it  was  evident  that  some  similar 
sensations  were  experienced  h  ythe  men 
surronndiny;  me.  for  even  the  most  lis^ht- 
heartcd  were  silent,  and  visihly  ex])ect- 
ant  of  somethini^"  "yet  to  come"  durins^ 
the  next  half-hour.  Ikit  the  silence  still 
reigned,  and  eventually  word  was  ])asscd 
along^  the  line  that  ever\-  man  should 
rest  hy  his  guns,  readv  to  open  tire  at 
the  word  of  command  ;  thus  we  lay  till 
dayl)reak.  watching  the  distant  iires,  and 
the  light  of  innumerable  lanterns  shew- 
ing where  the  enemy  traversed  the  re- 
cent field  of  battle — doubtless  in  search 
of  those  who  still  retained  the  spark  of 
life. 

Frequently  our  glances  wandered 
northward  and  our  ears  were  keenly  on 
the  alert,  but  no  sound  betokened  the 
renewal  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  New 
Westminster ;  and.  as  the  daylight  broke 
on  the  first  dav  of  another  year,  everv 
man  without  distinction  of  rank,  and 
without  l)ugle  sound  or  word  of  com- 
mand, was  seen  to  be  grouped  in  his  as- 
signed position  steadfastly  gazing  west- 
ward in  anticipation  of — he  knew  not. 
what ! 

During  the  night  we  had  received  re- 
inforcements from  the  main  body,  and  it 
speedily  became  known  that  an  attack 
was  about  to  be  made  on  the  enemy,  in 
preparation  for  which  all  our  heaviest 
ordnance  was  to  be  brought  into  action  ; 
the  order  came,  and  we  opened  fire  at 
3.000  vards.  the  Howitzers  and  lighter 
guns  having  been  sent  forward  during 
the  night  to  the  support  of  the  main 
body  in  its  attack." 

Captain  Carr  of  the  Civil  Service 
Corps,  describing  this  attack,  says : 
"During  the  fight  of  yesterday  the  regi- 
ment suftered  heavilv ;  myself,  and  Cap- 
tain I'arlee  being  the  only  two  offtcers 
left  fit  for  service,  and  to  us  was  as- 
signed the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
position  of  the  Japanese,  thus  practical- 
Iv  joining  the  advance  guard.  Before 
light  was  in  the  sky  we  moved  wearily 
forward,  supported  by  the  South  Afri- 
can veterans  and  the  Foreign  Legion ; 
assisted  by  a  small  detachment  of  the 
Guides  we  had  traversed  some  consider- 


able distance,  when  we  l)ecame  aware  of 
numbers  of  Japanese  lying  ])rone  ui)on 
the  earth;  creeping  slowK  onwards,  mo- 
mentarily exjiecting  to  be  attacked.  I 
was  conscious  that  no  movement  was  ob- 
servable, although  it  seemed  impossible 
so  many  men  could  Ik-  absoluteh'  mo- 
tionless for  so  long.  1  accordinglv  sent 
Joe  \\'en('ell,  the  guide,  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  this  extraordinary  silence, 
he  having  volunteered  his  services,  whilst 
every  man  held  himself  in  readiness  in 
case  of  necessity.  Drojjping  on  the 
ground,  with  Indian  cunning,  he  disap- 
peared from  our  view,  only  to  return 
shortly,  with  the  rejjort  that  there  were 
nothing  but  lifeless  bodies  in  our  imme- 
diate front. 

Notwithstanding  the  known  reliability 
of  Wendell  as  a  scout,  the  information 
was  so  incredible,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
gularity of  the  bodies,  that  I  suspected 
a  "ruse  de  guerre."  and  sending  for- 
ward a  strong  line  of  picked  skirmish- 
ers crept  onward  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion ;  but  found,  to  the  astonishment  of 
myself  and  men.  that  though  only  dead 
humanity  lay  around  us.  they  bore  no 
sign  of  missile  or  evidence  of  death  from 
the  result  of  artillery  tire.. 

My  orders  were :  To  find  the  where- 
abouts of  the  enemy — and  accordingly 
we  traversed  this  deadly  zone  as  rapidb, 
as  possible  to  a  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  our  own  line  ;  when 
the  light  of  a  lantern  revealed  a  search- 
party  of  five  men  moving  about  imme- 
diatelv  in  our  front,  and  I  detached  Wen- 
dell and  several  men  selected  by  him  to 
effect  their  capture  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  enemy's  whereabouts, 
and  the  mysterious  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  death  of  the  thousands  of 
the  enemy  in  our  rear.  Noiselessly 
Wendell  effected  their  capture,  and  on 
mv  questioning  them  ( for  all  spoke  the 
English  language)  they  professed  them- 
selves unable  to  offer  any  explanation ; 
stating,  that  they  had  been  assigned  to 
the  second  division  or  main  body  in  the 
attack  on  our  position,  two  thousand 
yards  in  rear  of  the  advanced  force 
which  had  been  suddenly  wiped  out  to 
a  man  without  any  apparent  cause  "as 
though  Buddha  had  blasted  them  with 
the  lightning  of  his  glance." 
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Learning  that  the  main  body  was 
camped  immediately  in  our  front,  we 
returned  to  headquarters,  where  the  pris- 
oners were  handed  over  to  safe  custody 
and  later  on  interrogated  by  the  general's 
commanding. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

JAPANESE  INVADE  ALBERTA 

The  year  is  dead !     So  be  it !  Let  it  die  ! 
Nor  even  wish  to  summon  back  a  da}- : 
A  new  year  has  begun,  and  you  and   1 
Will  use  it  better,  nobler  if  we  may ! 
From  trouble  here  on  earth  we've  no  im- 
munity 
But    God    has    given    another    oppor- 
tunity. 

This  morning  broke  all  dull  and  cold  and 
dreary ; 
This  afternoon  the  sky  is  bright  and 
blue  ; 
So  may   it   be   with   this   new   springing 
year 
I  hope,  for  each   of  us, — for  me  and 
you  ! 
And  if  the  end's  as  bad  as  the  beginning 
The  chances  are  'twill  be  through  our 
own  sinning. 

Long  before  dawn  broke  on  the  first 
day  of  another  year,  the  troopers  who 
had  accompanied  Lord  McDonald  in  his 
reconnaissance  had  spread  the  news  of 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Jap- 
anese main  body  during  the  night  and 
later  on  in  the  morning  it  became  known 
that  the  General  had  received  news  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Fraser  showing 
that  "Stuart's  Waves"  had  been  infinite- 
ly more  far-reaching  in  their  destructive 
power  than  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
discoverer  or  scientists. 

Whilst  every  precautionary  measure 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  any  malign 
effect  in  the  rear  of  the  installation  it 
had  not  been  anticipated  that  the  power 
concentrated  upon  the  country  separating 
the  opposing  forces  would  extend  its  in- 
fluence southward;  but  by  4  a.m.  it  be- 
came known  that  the:  ethereal  fluid  had 
permeated  the  atmosphere  over  a  wide 
area,  traversed  Lulu  Island  and  after 
crossing  the  Fraser  river  itself  still  main- 
tained strength  to  devastate  the  southern 
district,   and   even  destrov   life   for   sev- 


eral miles  over  a  zone  nearly  a  mile  in 
width — annihilating  an  entire  division  of 
the  Japanese  army. 

The  scene  disclosed  as  daylight  once 
more  illumined  the  Heights  was  an  awe- 
inspiring  one,  for  regiments,  and  bat- 
talions of  Japanese  soldiers  lay  cold  and 
distorted  in  front  of  the  Canadian  lines, 
evidently  struck  lifeless  without  an  in- 
stant's warning,  and  as  if  in  a  lethal 
chamber,  when  enveloped  by  the  concen- 
trated essences  (for  want  of  a  better  de- 
finition) separated  from  what  puny  man 
calls  "his  atmosphere!" 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  attempt 
any  word-picture  of  the  terrible  havoc 
w'rought  upon  the  enemy's  ranks  by  this 
mighty  force.  In  the  hour  of  despair, 
when  the  strength  of  earth  had  lieeu 
tried  in  vain,  the  God  of  Battles  in- 
spired the  discovery  of  new  methods,  and 
unknown  forces,  by  which  to  success- 
fully oppose  the  lust  of  earthly  power  ; 
which  had  incited  a  powerful  but  semi- 
barbaric  nation  to  invade  a  young  and 
peace-loving  province, — with  whom  they 
had  no  cause  of  quarrel, — in  order  that 
it  might  itself  extend  its  despotic  sway, 
and  thereby  obtain  absolute  control  of 
its  mineral  wealth,  and  an  even  more 
important  strategic  position  which  might 
enable  it  to  dominate  the  Pacific  sea- 
board, and  largely  command  the  world's 
commerce ! 

With  the  small  force  at  his  disposal 
the  Canadian  commander  was  unable  to 
strike  an  effective  blow  at  the  enemy, 
for  information  received  through  Am- 
erican sources  had  reported  the  landing 
of  large  reinforcements  during  the  pre- 
vious day. 

The  unexpected  results  across  the  Fra- 
ser had  been  found  to  arise  through  the 
deflection  of  the  southernmost  aerial  in 
that  direction,  a  discover}-  which  was 
made  by  Engineer  Craven  immediately 
after  daybreak,  when  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  extend  the  protective  power  over 
the  Delta  District.  Immediately  these 
precautionary  measures  had  been  taken 
and  a  long  chain  of  strong  advanced  out- 
posts established  and  linked  together 
along  the  entire  line  from  I'urrard  Inlet 
to  the  International  boundary,  a  general 
order  was  issued  permitting  the  wearied 
soldiers  a  well-earned  rest, — safeguarded 
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by    wliat   tlicv    i1kmiim.1vcs   termed    "The 
Essence  of  Heaven.  " 

Sli(M'tI\  before  noon,  inlorniation  was 
received  from  the  front  that  N'iscount 
Katsura  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Canachan  leader  which  tt)ok  place  later 
in  the  da\'  when  a  demand  was  made 
iil^on  Lord  McDonald  for  the  cession  of 
the  province  to  the  Japanese  forces  un- 
der the  threat  of  annihilation  by  the  Mi- 
kado's airships  ;  needless  to  say  this  ul- 
timatum was  treated  with  contempt  al- 
thouq-h  an  armistice  was  arranged  for 
until  noon  of  the  4th  of  January.  The 
plea  advanced  by  the  Japanese  leader 
(subsequently  found  to  be  a  false  one) 
being,  that  his  Government  and  the  Brit- 
ish Crown  were  already  engaged  in  con- 
sidering terms  of  peace. 

So  strenuous  have  been  the  events  in 
the  West,  since  the  occurrences  nar- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  as  taking  place 
on  the  1 8th  December  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  narrate  the  results  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  west,  affords  opportunities 
of  chronicling  some  discoveries  and  ma- 
chinations of  the  enemy  at  other  points. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  entire 
province  was  paralyzed  by  a  series  of 
railway  disasters  occurring  almost  sim- 
ultaneously, and  at  the  first  appearance 
having  no  apparent  connection  one  with 
the  other. 

When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
officials  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Lytton,  it  was  speedily  discov- 
ered that  the  bridge  crossing  the  Era- 
ser had  been  carefully  sawn  through  and 
otherwise  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  weight  of  a  train  passing  over 
it  would  precipitate  the  entire  mass  into 
the  canvon  below, — w^hich  was  the  fate 
of  the  transcontinental  eastward  bound. 
This  w^as  not  the  only  one,  for  a  second 
w^as  wrecked  at  the  Black  Canyon,  where 
it  was  derailed  and  flung  into  the  gloomy 
and  desolate  gorge  of  the  Thompson 
river,  some  few  miles  west  of  Ashcroft. 

At  this  point,  it  was  subsequently 
fomid  that  not  onlv  had  the  metals  and 
ties  been  loosened,  but  explosives  had 
been  used,  proving  the  diabolical  origin 
of  the  accident :  suspicion  was  speedily 
directed  to  this  being  the  work  of  Jap- 
anese emissaries,  when  it  was  found  that 
all   the   porters   of   that   nationality  had 
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failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  either 
of  the  ill-fated  trains. 

The  finding  of  the  corpse  of  a  man, 
evidently  Japanese,  at  Glacier  House, 
422  miles  distant  from  \"ancouver,  un- 
doubtedly killed  by  explosives  used  in 
destroying  the  tunnel  (through  which 
alone  communication  with  the  Eastern 
provinces  could  be  maintained),  left  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  of  an 
organized  conspiracy  fir  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  Province  by  Japanese 
agents. 

At  Calgary  it  had  been  noticed  for 
some  days  previous,  that  large  numbers 
of  Japs  had  been  journeying  westward; 
whilst  every  train  from  the  States  poured 
in  an  increasing  multitude ;  but  in  view 
of  the  approaching  Christmas  holidays 
no  special  attention  was  directed  towards 
these  little  yellow  men  until  information 
was  received  of  a  most  inexplicable  dis- 
aster at  the  Kicking  Horse  Gorge,  where 
the  westbound  train  had  been  wiped  out 
of  existence. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  Calgary 
some  hours  later,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  wrecking  and  relief  train  which 
h.ad  been  hurried  to  the  spot,  could  not 
be  located ;  a  special  was  then  made  up, 
but  this  also  failed  to  report  its  arrival 
or  whereabouts.  Meanwhile  rumours  had 
reached  the  city  from  American  sources 
of  strange  happenings  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  third  train  that  was  de- 
spatched conveyed  a  body  of  soldiers 
under  Colonel  Walker,  accompanied  by 
a  detachment  of  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  police. 

On  reaching  Anthracite,  this  train  was 
signalled  to  stop  by  a  man  in  conduc- 
tor's uniform,  but  scarcely  had  the  en- 
gine been  brought  to  a  standstill,  than 
the  deserted  buildings  of  this  erstwhile 
coal-mining  district  poured  forth  hun- 
dreds of  armed  Japanese.  With  rare 
presence  of  mind  the  engine-driver  re- 
versed levers  and  sped  back  eastward, 
almost  derailing  the  train  at  Canmore ; 
where  a  body  of  Japs  were  already  en- 
gaged placing  obstructions  on  the  line, 
many  of  whom  were  shot,  others  being 
killed  by  the  train  itself. 

Banff  and  the  district  west  had  evi- 
dentlv  been  seized  and  was  held  in  force 
by  Japanese  soldiers  who  fired  volley 
after  volley  upon  the  train  in  its  rapid 
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(and  unlooked  for)  flight  through  Ka- 
nanaskis.  At  Morley  Colonel  Walker 
established  his  command  whilst  the  train 
continued  at  full  speed  to  Calgary  for 
reinforcements.  Thus  the  enemy,  by  a 
superb  master  stroke  of  carefully  calcu- 
lated strategy,  obtained  control  of  two 
fully  equipped  trains,  together  with  sur- 
gical outfits,  and  the  emergency  train 
with  its  tools,  derrick,  and  other  valu- 
able appliances. 

Consternation  reigned  supreme  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train  w^hen  it  became 
known  that  what  was  practically  a  state 
of  war  existed  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
city;  intensified  by  telegraphic  informa- 
tion received  from  Edmonton,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  capital  of  Alberta  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  force  of  Japanese 
troops,  who  had  seized  several  trains  and 
were  in  control  of  both  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
lines. 

Later  despatches  reported  the  arrival 
of  yet  another  train  loaded  with  machine 
guns  and  ammunition,  evidently  secreted 


at  some  unknown  point,  where  a  mili- 
tary base  had  been  established  by  the 
Japanese  settlers  in  view  of  this  sudden 
outbreak,  which  had  been  only  too  suc- 
cessful !  Wetaskiwin  and  Red  Deer  were 
later  on  reported  to  be  held  by  the  Jap- 
anese, as  also  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  rail- 
way to  the  south  ;  thus  cutting  oflf  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Selkirk  ranges,  the 
richest  mineral  belt  of  the  world,  and 
the  province  of  British  Columbia  from 
all  communication  with  the  rest  of  Ca- 
nada. 

No    time    had    been    lost    by    Colonel 
Walker   in   transmitting  the   astonishing 
intelligence    of    the    Japanese    attack   to 
Ottawa,  and  within  the  hour  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Governor-General,  his  min- 
isters, and     the     military     authorities   to 
meet     the     situation.     General     Gordon, 
(Commanding  the  Militia  Department,  in- 
stantly   telegraphing    to    every    military 
centre    to   mobilize   and    despatch   everyl 
man  obtainable  to  Winnipeg,  where  wasi 
established   the   first  base   for  the  oper- 
ations against  the  invaders. 
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At  the  latter  city  the  newspaper  of- 
fices were  speedily  besieged  by  throngs 
of  people  anxiously  reading  bulletins 
from  the  west  and  United  States  sources  ; 
which  reporting  disaster  after  disasted 
aroused  excitement  to  the  utmost  point 
of  frenzy.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
ten  trains  left  Winnipeg  for  Calgary  with 
troops  from  Regina,  the  headquarters  of 
the  R.  N.  W.  M.  police,  every  obtainable 
man  had  been  sent  westward  within  a 
couple  of  hours  ;  with  instructions  to  pick 
up  detachments  at  all  points  along  the 
line.  The  Japanese,  however,  had  not 
been  idle,  for  nearly  every  important 
bridge  over  which  the  metals  passed  (for 
the  entire  distance  of  840  miles  separat- 
ing the  two  cities)  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  night,  or  otherwise  rendered 
insecure,  thus  delaying  the  Canadian 
troops  for  several  days,  as  it  was  found 
that  similar  tactics  had  been  employed 
to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent 
along  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  railways. 

From  England  came  the  news  that  all 
the  resources  of  the  Empire  were  being 
organized  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and 
that  10.000  British  soldiers  had  left  for 
Canada  within  twelve  hours  of  receiving 
the  news :  whilst  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
and  Chinese  squadron  had  been  ordered 
to  the  Orient  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
by  means  of  the  wireless  telegraph.  From 
the  Commonwealth  came  news  that  the 
Australian  fleet,  strengthened  by  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers  had  left  for  Hono- 
lulu to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Canada's 


"Western  Domain"  ;  whilst  a  few  days 
later  the  wireless  reported  that  the  Aus- 
tralian cruisers  had  intercepted  the  Jap- 
anese fleet,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying all  mercantile  marine,  and  after 
a  severe  conflict  captured  or  sunk  the 
entire  squadron — thus  obtaining  the  first 
great  naval  victory  in  Pacific  waters. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Canada, 
from  the  wilds  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
southernmost  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  from 
St.  John  in  New  Brunswick  to  the  border 
line  of  the  States  ;  and  from  every  town 
and  village  6f  the  Eastern  provinces,  the 
loyal  Canadians  headed  westward  :  whilst 
from  the  great  sister  nation,,  came  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  stalwart  volun- 
teers, crowding  every  description  of  roll- 
ing stock  to  overflowing  in  their  anxiety 
to  meet  a  national  foe. 

The  prairies  and  foothills  of  Calgary 
district  and  Southern  Alberta  became 
one  vast  camp  ;  but  the  season  had  been 
well  chosen  by  the  enemy  for  their  in- 
vasion, for  the  great  national  park  of 
Banfl",  with  its  5,732  square  miles  of  Re- 
servation, was  a  natural  fortress  from 
which  it  w^as  impossible  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  :  whilst  at  hundreds  of  other  points 
to  the  westward,  the  natural  obstacles 
— which  it  had  taken  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railway  so  many  years  to  overcome 
— presented  difificulties  that  showed  little, 
if  any,  prospect  of  speedily  affording  as- 
sistance to  the  stricken  Province  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Notwithstanding  the  expectation  of 
defeat  the  anxiety  on  the  mainland  was 
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most  keen  when  it  became  known  that 
the  Straits  of  Georgia  had  been  forced 
by  Admirals  Togo  and  Tio  and  the 
blockade  of  British  Columbia  made  ef- 
fective. Anxious  to  join  the  defence 
htmdreds  of  Eastern  Canadians  crossed 
into  American  territory  and  hastened  to 
points  in  the  United  States  from  which 
they  might  reach  the  seat  of  war  by 
again  crossing  the  border  line  in  the 
guise  of  non-combatants — a  role  which 
was  easily  penetrated  by  the  Southern 
officials — who  not  only  sympathized  but 
freely  expressed  a  wish  for  American  in- 
tervention and  provided  supplies  when 
the  soil  of  British  Columbia  was  be- 
neath their  feet. 

Throughout  Canada,  bulletin  boards 
were  watched  by  countless  eager  eyes, 
dreading  to  read  of  disaster,  but  though 
the  terrible  carnage  was  detailed  in  all 
its  horror,  the  Japanese  advance  was  so 
slow  that  even  the  most  pessimistic 
looked  with  hope  on  the  sittiation,  fer- 
vently praying  that  full  and  timely  suc- 
cour might  reach  the  heroes  who,  fear- 
less of  death  and  totally  imprepared  for 
warfare,  had  so  long  and  so  valiantly  op- 


posed the  most  skilful  warriors  of  a 
warlike  nation ;  and  still  stood  "firm  as 
the  rocks  of  their  native  hills" — a  bul- 
wark against  the  encroachments  of 
Oriental  despotism :  and  when  news  ar- 
rived on  the  last  night  of  the  year  that 
the  final  scene  was  at  hand,  the  entire 
populace  of  every  town  and  city 
thronged  the  streets  in  anxious  dread, 
whilst  every  wireless  in  the  world  was 
watched  with  equal  anxiety. 

Never  in  the  past,  and  probably  never 
in  the  future  will  be  heard  stich  a  shout 
as  rose  in  the  streets  of  Winnipeg  when 
in  the  early  dawn  a  telegram  was  thrown 
on  the  screen  erected  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  reading  as 
follows : 

"New  Westminster,  i  a.m.,  ist  Jani- 
uary. — Supreme  attack  of  entire  Japj 
anese  force  repelled  by  use  of  newly-disf 
covered  repulsion-waves,  operated  by  I 
Ronald  Stuart — the  inventor.  Canadian 
losses  nil,  thousands  of  Japanese  lying 
dead.  Advance  checked  on  both  sides  off 
Fraser.  God  save  our  King  and  counf| 
try." 

(To  be  continued) 
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Mountaineering 

in   British   Columbia 


By  S.  W.  Bridgman 


THE  dream  country  of  the  moun- 
taineer is  a  land  of  bace  peaks 
and  pinnacles  rising  sheer  from 
fields  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow, 
and  nowhere  else  on  earth  are  there  so 
many  of  such  tracts  as  are  enclosed 
within  the  borders  of  British  Columbia. 
More  associations  of  Alpine  adventure 
cling  to  the  historic  summits  and  val- 
leys of  Switzerland,  but  every  peak  has 
been  scaled,  every  glen  explored,  and 
those  who  seek  the  joy  of  discovery 
must  turn  to  other  fields. 

During  the  last  two  decades  many  a 
noted  mountaineer  has  abandoned  the 
old  and  well-known  paths  of  the  Alps 
in  favour  of  the  rugged  but  inviting 
giants  of  the  Rockies  and  declared  that 
for  grandeur  of  scenery  and  for  the  de- 
light of  danger,  the  new  is  at  least  the 
equal  of  the  old. 

The  true  mountaineer  is  a  crank.  He 
will  never  deny  it.  But  he  can  success- 
fully assert  that  his  fad  is  a  healthy 
one,  making  for  sanity  of  mind  and 
body,  and  that  as  a  test  of  courage,  phy- 
sical endurance,  skill  and  resourceful- 
ness, it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  sport 
known  to  the  race.  It  involves  co-oper- 
ation with  associates,  the  sharing  of 
common  hardships  and  dangers,  and  the 
one  element  of  competition,  the  desire  to 
climb  higher  than  others,  ofifers  no  op- 
portunity for  selfishness  or  unfairness. 
The  delight  of  resting  on  the  highest 
point  in  a  district  and  looking  round  on 
the  gloriously  varied  expanse  of  moun- 
tain, valley,  forest,  lake  and  stream,  that 
is   afforded   evervwhere   in   British   Col- 


umbia, must  be  knov^n  to  be  appreciated. 
The  man  who  has  ?^;!:never  stood  on  a 
mountain  top  has  aii  important  element 
of  his  education  still  to  acquire. 

With  many  the  taste  for  mountaineer- 
ing is  second  nature,  but  to  all,  who  are 
not  disqualified  by  physical  weakness,  one 
venture  is  an  initiation  into  wonderland, 
and  once  a  mountaineer  always  a  moun- 
taineer. 

Nor  is  the  mountain  climber  to  be  dis- 
missed as  a  harmless  but  useless  enthu- 
siast. The  mountain  peak  is  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  land  mark.  The  tim- 
ber cruiser  and  the  hunter  and  trapper 
may  thoroughly  explore  the  slopes,  but 
to  them  and  even  to  the  prospector  the 
heights  above  the  snow  line  are  barren 


ground. 


It  is  the  single  hearted  moun- 


taineer who  is  lured  by  his  own  desire 
to  the  last  summit,  who  learns  the  con- 
figuration of  the  range,  studies  and 
teaches  the  geology  of  the  peaks,  and 
brings  back  for  the  delectation  of  the 
scholar  and  the  scientist  specimens  of 
the  wonderful  forms  of  life,  animal  and 
plant,  that  dwellers  on  the  lower  levels 
could  never  see  without  his  aid.  It  is 
the  fearless  and  untiring  climber  who 
puts  the  last  touches  on  the  map  of  every 
mountainous   country. 

The  field  offered  to  mountaineers  in 
British  Columbia  is  so  vast  that  it  will 
be  many  a  year  before  the  truth  of  the 
peaks  can  be  well  known  to  the  occas- 
ional climber,  while  for  the  expert  and 
pioneer  there  are  still  virgin  summits 
whose  white  veils  invite  closer  gaze. 

The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  has  de- 


I 


The  Amberola  is  the  newest  and 
most  beautiful  Edison  Phonograph. 
It  offers  two  things  that  no  other 
sound-reproducing  instrument  of 
the  cabinet  or  any  other  type  can 
offer — the  wonderful  voice  of  Slezak 
in  the  great  arias  from  Otello  and 
Aida,  in  which  he  proved  himself 
the  world's  greatest  tenor;  and 
Amberol  Records,  the  longest 
playing  Records  made. 

Made  in  several  finishes  of  ma- 
hogany or  oak. 

There  are  Edison  dealers  everywhere.  Go 
to  the  nearest  and  hear  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph (particularly  the  Amberola)  play 
both  Edison  Standard  and  Amberol  Rec- 
ords. Ciet  complete  catalogs  from  your 
dealer  or  from  us. 

National  Phonograph  Co.,    ,^^    Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J. 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  means 
shorter  hours  for  the  business  man 
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voted  the  first  years  of  its  activity  ])rin- 
cipally  to  the  main  rani^e  of  the  Hookies 
and  the  Selkirl<s  aking'  the  main  Hne  of 
the  Canadian  I'^acific  Railway.     There  is 


Southern    Slope    of    Garibaldi    Mountain 

Still  much  to  be  done  in  that  field.  Af- 
ter the  last  peak  has  been  scaled  and  the 
last  glen  explored,  and  all  their  wonders 
known  and  told,  there  will  still  remain 
the  Rockies  in  South-east  Kootenay  and 
in  Cariboo,  and,  westward,  the  hardly 
less  commanding  heights  of  the  Selkirks, 
Gold,  Purcell,  Cascades,  Coast  and  Van- 
couver Island  ranges. 

The  B.  C.  Mountaineering  Club  has 
an  empire  of  its  own.  In  the  peaks  on 
the  shores  of  Burrard  Inlet  and  Howe 
Sound  there  is  ideal  training  ground  for 
the  beginner,  and  at  the  same  time 
enough  discipline  to  keep  the  veteran  in 
good  condition  and  spirits.  The  ascent 
in  every  case  is  from  sea  level.  So  the 
climb  of  6,000  feet  is  as  long  as  the  as- 
cent of  the  10,000  feet  giants  of  the  in- 
terior whose  bases  are  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  But  of  course  it  is  the  latter 
that  hide  the  glaciers  and  the  boundless 
snow  fields  that  are  the  lure  of  the  real 
Alpinist. 

The  B.  C.  organization  has  now  a 
membership  of  about  one  hundred,  all 
active  and  enthusiastic.  The  club's  finan- 
cial position  is  excellent  and  its  assets 
already   include   five   acres  of  mountain 


side  across  the  inlet,  on  which  a  luxur- 
ious cabin  is  being  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  members,  where  special 
facilities  are  available  for  snowshoe 
climbing  during  the  short  month.s  of  the 
coast  winter. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  never 
idle.  Every  month  of  every  year  sees 
recorded  the  attainment  of  some  farther 
peak,  the  exploration  of  some  remote 
glen,  and  the  enriching  of  the  club- 
house with  views  of  new  wonder  and 
beauty.  New  members  are  carefully  and 
patiently  taught  the  art  of  mountaineer- 
ing by  those  who  have  learned  before. 
The  dangers  are  minimized  for  the  no- 
vice, but  soon  he  learns  to  overcome  the 
barrier  of  a  mountain  torrent  or  a  wide 
expanse  of  snow  and  ice. 

A  self-imposed  task  of  mapping  the 
country  east  of  Howe  Sound  and  north 
of  the  inlet  from  Point  Atkinson  to  the 
head  of  Seymour  Creek  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching fulfilment  through  the  persist- 
ent efforts  of  one  group  of  members. 

A  lantern  exhibition  of  new  views  ob- 
tained has  been  made  an  annual  feature 
of  the  Club's  work.  During  the  coming 
summer  the  club  will  for  the  first  time 


A    Crevasse,    Mud    River    Glacier 

go  into  camp.  The  location  chosen  is 
in  a  valley  in  the  Monte  Rosa  range  ly- 
ing between  Mt.  Garibaldi  and  a  line  of 
still  unsealed  peaks.     The  camping  party 
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IT  WORKS  LIKE  A  KODAK 


2  a  Folding  Pocket 

Brownie 

Here  is  a  new  member  of  the  Brownie  family,  which  gives 
a  picture  of  that  highly  popular  size,  2^  x  4J,  in  a  folding  pocket 
camera,  at  the  extremely  modest  price  of  $7.00.  The  illustration 
above  not  only  shows  the  camera  itself,  but  designates  also  the 
exact  size  of  the  picture  it  makes. 

The  2A  Folding  Pocket  Brownie  loads  in  daylight  with 
Kodak  film  cartridges,  has  our  pocket  automatic  shutter, 
meniscus  achromatic  lens,  automatic  focusing  lock,  reversible 
finder  for  horizontal  or  vertical  views,  two  tripod  sockets,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  well  made  and   well   finished  little   camera. 

Now^  on  Sale  by  all  Kodak  Dealers.     Price  $7.00 

Catalogues  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies  free  at   the  dealers  or  by  mall. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited.        Toronto,  Canada 
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will  be  in  the  fields  for  two  weeks  in 
Aus^ust.  Places  by  the  camp  fire  are  al- 
ready being  eagerly  bespoken  and  the 
club's  first  great  outing  is  already  as- 
sured of  success. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  even  some 
of  the  lower  mountains  in  full  view  of 


Cutting'  Steps  Up  to  the  Pinnacle 

the  city  would  be  a  revelation  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  it  before.  North- 
ward rises  peak  after  peak  till  the  view 
is  shut  out :  eastward  lie  the  shores  of 
the  inlet,  the  valley  of  the  Fraser  and 
its  feeding  streams,  looking  first  like  a 
wilderness  of  green  till  the  eye  takes  in 
the  cities,  the  villages,  the  islands  and 
the  lines  of  railway :  southward  the 
snowy  head  of  Mt.  Baker  closes  the 
view^ ;  to  the  west  lies  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  wdth  its  hundreds  of  islands  and 
islets,  and  the  distant  shores  of  Van- 
couver Island.  One  can  then  realize  that 
close  at  hand  are  manv  heights  to  scale 
and  valleys  to  roam,  many  of  which  may 
even  yet  be  unexplored. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
highest  peaks  in  North  America,  St. 
Elias,  Logan  and  McKinley,  are  in  the 
coast  range,  and  that  many  others  in  the 
same  range  are  as  high  or  higher  than 
the  loftiest  of  the  Rockies.  The  assent 
of  Mount  Garibaldi,  which  is  about  10,- 
000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  an  achievement 
within   the    reach    of   everv   member    of 


the  B.  C.  Mountaineering  Club.  From 
the  summit  of  Garibaldi,  looking  east- 
ward, one  may  see  not  one  but  several 
peaks  of,  at  least  10,000  feet  elevation^ 
that  are  still  not  only  unexplored  but  un- 
named. 

CLUB     NOTES 

The  Editor  of  Westward  Ho  has  kind- 
ly invited  the  B.  C.  Mountaineering  Club 
to  use  the  columns  of  the  magazine  as 
its  official  organ  and  means  of  communi- 
cation. Members  are,  therefore,  request- 
ed to  use  them. 

Work  on  the  construction  of  the  cabin 
on  Grouse  Mountain  is  proceeding  rap- 
idly. Aill  members  are  invited  to  give 
their  services  towards  construction.  No 
schedule  of  trips  will  be  arranged  lor  a 
few  weeks  on  this  account. 

Members  who  wish  any  implements 
procured  for  them,  such  as  ice  axes,  al- 
penstocks, ropes,  etc.,  are  requested  to 
notify  the  Secretary  early,  as  they  are 
being  specially  ordered  from  Switzer- 
land. 

During  February  and  March  Crown 
Mountain  w^as  scaled  by  several  parties 
of  Club  members.  Throughout  the  win- 
ter a  number  of  enjoyable  snowshoe 
tramps  were  participated  in  by  various 


BISCXJXTS 

Were  Good  tlieni 
Are  BEST  now 

They  were  the  best  in  the  Dom- 
inion fifty  years  aio.    Money  cannot  buy 
better  biscuits  than  Christie's  to-day. 

KB— Try  ChrijtieWaferF— you  can  have  them  any 

Biroii  Oranpe.  Vanilla,  Katifia,  Strawberry,  Cocoa, 

Maple  Ice,  Water  Ice  and  Imperial. 

Sold  in  Small  Tina  At  All  Grocers 
,^  CHRISTIE.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


MOUNTAI^EEEIls^G    IN    B.    C 
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ISTow  April  Comes  With  Gentle  Showers, 

To  Bring  The  Birds,  and  Wake  The  Flowers, 

And  Furnish  Countless  Pleasant  Hours 

For  Rest — or  Duty. 
Now  Spiteful  Winds  From  Chilly  Sections 
Will  Ruin  'Teach  and  Cream"  Complexions 
Unless  You  Heed  These  Brief  Directions: 

Use 

Royal  Crown  Witch  Hazel  Soap: 

The  Soap  for  Beauty. 


members  of  the  Chib — from  Grouse 
Mountain  over  to  the  peaks  of  Dam, 
Goat  and  Dome  Mountains,  etc. 

The  advent  of  Spring  apparent  in  the 
days  of  dry  air  and  bright  sunshine  is 
causing  manv  of  the  members  to  get 
their  kodaks  and  appurtenances  in  order. 
The  collection  of  material  for  next  year's 
illustrated  lecture  is  already  beginning. 

Thanks  to  the  care  exercised  by  the 
members  the  Club  is  still  free  from 
forest  fires  in  the  district, 
caution  is  exercised  in 
and  extinguishing  them. 
All  prospective  campers  are  advised  to 
read  the  warnings  and  instructions  in  the 
February  issue  of  Westward  Ho ! 

The  Forestry  Commission  will  find  no 
more  enthusiastic  supporters  of  its  ef- 
forts to  prevent  forest  fires  and  conserve 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Province 
than  the  members  of  the  Mountaineering 
Club.  The  chief  reward  of  the  climber 
is  the  commanding  view  to  be  had,  and 
the  commonest  cause  of  circumscribed 
range  of  vision  in  Summer  is  the  smoke 
from  forest  fires. 


blame  for  any 
The  greatest 
buildine    fires 


Application  for  membership  to  the 
Club  can  be  made  to  Mr.  G.  Jarrett, 
Secretary,  P.O.  Box  492,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  or  to  any  of  the  members. 

ANNUAL     MEETING 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Club, 
was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms, 
Vancouver,  on  Monday  evening,  March 
2 1  St.  President  Mr.  J.  C.  Bishop  was 
in  the  chair  with  thirtv-five  members  pre- 
sent. After  the  usual  business  of  read- 
ing the  minutes,  etc.,  the  reports  of  the 
various  officers  and  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees were  received.  The  meeting 
then  proceeded  with  the  election  of  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result :  Hon.  President,  J.  C. 
Bishop ;  President,  Dr.  E.  W.  Bridge- 
man  ;  Vice-Presidents,  B.  S.  Darling  and 
Geo.  Edwards ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  G 
Jarrett ;  Assistant  Secretary,  G.  W. 
Barker ;  Editor,  A.  F.  Armistead ;  Exe-. 
cutive  Committee,  Miss  Wickwire,  R.  S. 
Sherman,  W.  J.  Gray,  G.  H.  Stevens, 
F.  Perrv ;.  Editorial  Committee,  Miss 
DeBeck,'F.  Smith. 
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A  temporary  suspension  of  the  rules 
was  made  in  order  to  create  the  position 
of  Hon.  President,  hitherto  non-exist- 
ent. 

Extract  from  annual  report  of  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, G.  Jarett :  "I  am  gratiT 
fied  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  very 
favourable  re]x)rt  on  the  Club's  stand- 
ing- at  this,  the  third  annual  meeting. 
Individual  members  are  taking  a  more 
active  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  its  welfare,  which  is  a  very  healthy 
sign.  During  the  past  year  a  number 
of  very  successful  climbs  were  made — v 
the  Committee,  with  the  experiences  of 
the  previous  year  to  guide  them,  were 
enabled  to  select  trips  more  suited  to 
the  Club's  needs..  Several  of  the  more 
active  of  the  members  accomplished  some 
feats  of  climbing  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  all  experienced  alpinists.  Notable 
among  their  conquests  was  the  "Camel." 
a  peak  hitherto  considered  inaccessible, 
while   yit.  Garibaldi  surrendered  to  the 


attack  of  the  President  and  another  of 
our  members.  Another  important  feature 
and  one  that  should  helj)  largely  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  club  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  face  of  Grouse 
Mountain  for  our  Club  cabin,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  so  well  under  wav 
as  to  give  promise  of  completion  early 
this  summer.  During  the  present  season 
the  club's  activities  are  to  be  still  further 
enlarged.  An  annual  summer  camp  has 
been  inaugurated,  the  scene  of  action  to 
be  around  Alt.  Garibaldi.  It  is  proposed 
to  organize  two  classes  of  week  end  trips 
this  season — one  for  graduating  mem- 
bers and  those  who  prefer  going  at  a 
moderate  pace,  and  one  for  the  seasoned 
active  members.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  with  the  Westward  Ho ! 
magazine  to  set  aside  space  in  each  issue 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Club,  for 
the  publication  of  official  notices,  pro- 
grammes of  trips  and  general  matters  of 
interest." 


Western 
Canada's 
Greatest 
School 

336  Hastings  St.  West 
Vancouver,  B  C. 

Uancouver  Business  Institute 

Youngest  in  British   Columbia,  yet   it 
has   a   larger   equipment   than   all  the 
others  combined.        Merit  and  truthful 
advertising  the  reason  for  our  growth. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

R.  J.  SPROTT,  B.A.        J.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq. 

Manager                                     Sec. -Treasurer 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 


Fraser  Valley  Record 

Published  weekly  in  the  centre  of  the  Fraser  Valley  Fruit  District 


J.  A.  BATES 


Editor  and  Manager 


MISSION  CITY.  B.C. 


SCHOOLS 


^IUv^-':.-:.-.f-..Vr'/:-r  ::■■:..■   ■    -t  v; 


ne  Margaret  Eaton  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression 

North  Street,  Toronto 
SMRS.  SCOTT  RAFF,  Principal 

offers  an  ideal  and  a  practical  education 
for  women  including  the  study  of  English 
T^iterature  (University  topics),  French  and 
German,  Physical  Culture,  Voice  Culture, 
Interi^retation,  Dramatic  Art  and  House- 
hold Science.  Students  may  register  at 
any  time.  Homes  with  quiet,  refined  sur- 
roundings provided  for  our  students  on  ap- 
plication   to    the    Secretary. 

Send   for  calendar. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(IiIlVIITED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12   and  14  Fembroke  St.,   Toronto,   Ont. 


St.  Ann's  Academy 


VICTORIA,   B.   C. 

Founded  1858 


Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls — 
Students  prepared  for  Entrance,  High 
School  and  University  Matriculation 
certificates. 

Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments. Special  attention  given  to  refine- 
ment of  manners.  A  thoroughly 
equipped    addition    under   construction. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during 
the    year. 

For    particulars,    address 

THE    SISTEK    SUFEBIOR. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and    Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  th«  Church 

of  England 

Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal   Culture,   Domestic   Science,   etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
the   Principal. 
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MONEY  J0HN  J.  BANFIELO  ESTO 

TO                                          REAL  ESTATE,  IN 

LOftN                         INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS.  |g^j 

607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Main  Office  ^^          p^          |~^  /V   IV  I  1"^  Branch  Office 

450  Granville  '  ^^-     ^^-     rx>^l>«L-^  Second 

Street                Real  estate  broker  Avenue 

\/ A  M  Pn  I  l\/ CD  Aj^ciit  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  P„:-^«     D..Km,<l- 

VnlNUUDVLn  and  the  Grand  Trunk   Railway  at  the  Auction  ]      mnCc     l\UP6rL 

British  Columbia        !  sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  B.C.  British  Columbia 


poi 

age; 

Pric( 

over 

BOO 

R  SALE — Seven  hundred   acres  lane 
15  acres  full-bearing-  orchard,   55  a 

9-roomed   house,   barns,    etc.,    good 
5,    $30,000,   $10,000   cash,   balance  on 

living  expenses. 

1  at  Ganges  Harbor,   Salt   Spring  Island,   of  which 
cres  cleared  and  in  meadow;    6%   miles  sea  front- 
water,   all   fenced;     coal    rights    go    with    property, 
long  terms.      Clears   at   least   $2,000   a   year   profit 

8c   ASHBV 

VANCOUVEB,    B.C. 

CROF 

M    5,    WINCH    BI.OCK 

1 

V.  F.  G.  GAMBLE  P.O.  Box  282  SAMUEL  HARRISON 

SAMUEL   HARRISON   &  CO. 

MINING    AND    INVESTMENT    BROKERS 

PORTLAND  CANAL  SHARES 

Agents  for  the  Stewart  Townsite  p^^.«.,.~.-     —,,-.■-•-.-■-      n    ^ 

Portland  Canal.  B.C.  PRINCE     RUPERT,     B.C. 


BEVAN 

BROS. 

& 

GORE 

MEMBERS 

VANCOUVER   STOCK    EXCHANGE 

MINING  STOCKS   BOUGHT  AN  D  SOLD 

1122 

GOVEBNMENT  STBETT 

VICTOBIA,   B.C 

513   PENSEB   STBEET 

VANCOUVEB, 

B.C. 

R.  K.  STEVEN 

J.  McNICOL 

STEVEN   & 

McNICOL 

LOANS,  INSURANCE  AND  FARM 

LANDS 

MINING 

STOCKS 

Wanted- 

-Portland  Canal  Properties 

Crown  Building', 

VANCOUVEB, 

B.C. 
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BOOKS 

On  every  subject,  and  in 
any  style  of  binding 


All    the    leading    Magazines. 

Big  Lending  Libraries. 

Only  cloth-bound  books. 

Office  Furniture 
Stationery 
Printing  and 
Bookbinding" 

THE 

G.O.S.  Stores 

Addresses — 

THOMSON      STATIONERY      CO.,     IiTD., 
325  Hasting-s  Street 

GASKEIiIi — ODIiVM — STABZiEB,    LTD., 

683-685  Granville  Street 


THE 


PIONEERS 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Authorized    Capital $500,000.00 

Subscribed  Capital   $350,000.00 


Head    Office: — Brandon,   Man. 

A.  C,  FRASER        -        -        -       President 
HUGH  R.  CAMERON    -   Managing  Director 


Chief   Agencies    in    British    Columbia: 

Vancouver   C.  D.  J.  Christie 

Victoria   J.  A.  Turner 

Nelson  H.  W.  Robertson 


A  Canadian  Company 
For  Canadian  People 


When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
edition,  catalogue  or  any- 
high  class  edition  in  w^hich 
high  class  plate  work  and 
art  work  is  required 

Gome  direct  to  the 
rigiit  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  @. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
MAKERS     OR    TH 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  design  in  clay 

HIGH     GRADE    CUTS 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER— "We 
are  exclusive  dealers  in  British 
Columbia  Timber  I^ands.  No  better 
time  to  buy  than  now,  for  investment 
or  immediate  logging.  Write  us  for  any 
sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler,  407  Hast- 
ings   St.,    \'aiicouver,   B.C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  FARM  LANDS 
—80,000  acres  on  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific Railway,  Fort  George  district;  re- 
tail or  en  bloc;  rich  soil;  ideal  climate; 
easy  terms.  The  Mercantile  Trust  Co., 
Ltd..    Vancouver.    B.C. 


Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  5hrub8,  Bulbs  and 
Flowering  Plants 

Write  for  1909  C'atalogiie— it.s  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


PATENTS 

■  AND    TRADE    MARKS 

Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRTTTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full   infor- 
mation.    Room  3.  Fairfield  Block,  Granville 
Street.   Vancouver,    B.C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA — Fort  George 
lands — 50,000  acres  fertile  wheat 
and  mixed  farming  lands.  Send  for 
photographs  and  surveyors'  reports. 
The  Wright  Investment  Co.,  Dominion 
Trust  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 


FRUIT  LANDS — Okanagan  Fruit  Lands  grow 
prize-winning  fruits.  commanding  top 
prices.  Ten  acre-s  irrigated  land  assures  inde- 
pendence and  delightful  home.  Low  prices, 
easy  terms.  Illustrated  booklet.  Panton  & 
Kmsley,    ^'ancou\e^,    B.C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  REAL  ESTATE — 
Fort  George.  British  Columbia,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  terminal.  Centre 
richest  farming  area.  Banks,  business  estab- 
lishments already  purchasers.  Lots,  $150  up; 
one-quarter  cash.  Farm  lands  also.  Northern 
Development   Co..   Vancouver.   B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 

Bend  two  2o.  atamps.  post- 
af«,  for  a  copy  of  my  beau- 
tifully 1  lustrated  booklet, 
"Country  and  Suburb-iu 
Homes,"  full  of  inieresi- 
InK,  VHluable  and  practi- 
caT  Information  lor  hojiie 
builflerB 

E.  8TAIHIY  MITTOH,  ARCHITECT,  VANCOJVER.  B.  C. 


UP  NORTH  where  British  Columbia  borders  Alaska  at  the  head  of 
Portland  Canal,  a  new  mining  camp — rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead — is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.     You  perhaps  have  some 
inkling  of  the  phenomenal  discoveries  already  made — possibly  you  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 
If  so  subscribe  for 

THE 

j^orllanb  (Banal  jltn^r 


Published  weekly  at  Stewart,  B.C.,  at  $5.00  per  year.     Write  for  sample 
copies  to  the  Vancouver  office  of 


Publishers 


P.  F.  GODE^^EATH  &  CO. 

536  Hastings  St.,  Vancouvek,  B.C. 
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WOLFE'S 

SCHNAPPS 

XHe  Beverage 
tHat    Benefits. 

The  purest  spirit  distilled  for  human 
consumption.  Admirable  as  a  Pick- 
me-up,  tonic,  or  digestive. 

As  a  beverage  it  combines  happily 
with  aerated  water-  And, in  addition, 
WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS  has  well- 
known  medicinal  virtues  notably  in 
the  case  of  delicate  women. 


•Agents —  Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores, 

J.  Collcott  (SL  Co.,  ^H*or"'st"rfe&  Vancouvcr,  B.C. 
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Rates,  Sl.OOap 


"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,  135  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 
English  Grill. 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTENAY 


TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAR,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing    amid   the 
finest  scenery  and  surroundings  in 
America,  apply  for  particulars 
to 

GEO.   P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

NELSON,  B.  C. 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


stay  «t 


ffjl 


mnu\ 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
P.  O.  BZI^ODEAU,  Froprlatur. 

American    Plan     $1.26  to  $2.00 

European    Plan    50c  to  11.00 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 


1 

^         VICTORIA,Bc 

TmeMost  Refined  Hotel 

IN  THE  Capital  City. 

M                                                                         ll 

tit"" 

T^     135  rooms]  . 
D       40  WITH  BATH  < 

<^tej 

ATTACHED     ] 

\i 

H^''       Free  Bus      ^"^ 

Stephen  Jo/jes,Prop. 
Thos.Stevenson,  M^n 

1 
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WALTER  U.   HOMFRAY 


Fruit  and  Farm  Land  Specialist  ==-  Kamloops,  B.C. 
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STEWART 


■BRITISH  COLUMBIA- 


Situation 


Nature  in  distributing  her  stores  of  mineral 


wealth  lias  chosen  for  the  most  part  inhospit- 
able regions,  difficult  of  access,  where  arid 
plains,  or  frowningn mountain  fastnesfees  guard  well  her  treasures 
from  the  hand  of  man.  The  hardy  (prospector  toiling  ever  hopeful 
amidst  such  surroundings  has  often  to  realize  that  his  glittering  find 
is  valueless  to  him  because  of  its  location,  whereas  under  other 
conditions  his  fortune  would  have  been  assured.  Thus  the  favour- 
able location  of  a  mineral  fi.eld  is  a  guarantee  of  its  future  greatness 
and,  all  things  being  equal,  its  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start 
because  of  its  natural  advantages. 


Nature's  Wealth 


Few  mining  camps  are  so  favourably 
situated  as  that  of  Stewart.  Here  nature 
seems  to  have  assisted  in  every  way  to  render 
the  exploitation  of  its  mineral  resources  an  easy  task,  by  granting  it 
cheap  water  transportation,  timber  for  all  purposes,  and  unlimited 
water  power. 

STEWART  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River  which  flows 
into  tide-water  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal,  an  inland  waterway 
nearly  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width, 
with  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  draught. 

The  location  of  the  town  is  an  ideal  one.  Resting  as  it  does  on 
the  level  land  that  fronts  upon  tide  water  it  absolutely  commands 
the  entrance  to  the  Bear  River  Valley  and  the  unknown  lands 
behind  it. 


North  Land 


Today  in  the  North  Land,  an  era  of  advance- 
ment is  now  in  progress,  which  means  much 
for  the  future  of  British  Columbia,  and  the 
eyes  of  investors  are  turning  to  the  Portland  Canal  Country,  where 
the  developments  of  the  past  year  have  done  so  much  to  justify  the 
endorsement  already  received,  and  to  be  a  guarantee  for  its  future 
greatness,  and  prominence  as  a  field  for  investment. 

Stewart  occupies  the  centre  of  this  field  and  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Bear  River  Valley,  where  its  natural. position  gives 
it  the  undisputable  mastery  of  the  district.  This  fact  is  now  being 
realized. 
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A  Sea-Port 


"Sea-port  towns  are  Queens,  all  others 
merely  tributaries."  Stewart  is  the  most 
northerly  Sea-Port  of  British  Columbia,  and 
possesses  a  first  class  harbor  and  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  any 
tonnage.  This  advantage  taken  in  connection  with  its  proximity  to 
the  mines,  renders  its  position  invulnerable  for  all  time. 

The  Bear  River  Vallej'  commences  at 
Stewart  at  the  head  of  Portland  Canal,  and 
runs  back  to  the  forks  of  American  Creek 
and  Bear  River,  and  about  400  Mineral  Claims  have  been  located 
along  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  Valley,  and  on  the  Creeks 
flowing  into  the  Bear  River.  It  is  now^  eight  years  since  real  pros- 
pecting began  in  the  district,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
development  of  these  Mineral  Resources  has  been  going  on  steadily, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  one  instance  has  the  result  proved 
disappointing,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  far  surpassed  all  expectations. 


Four  Hundred 
Locations 


Thirty  Thousand 
Inhabitants 


At  this  time  the  Camp  now  stands  in  the 

same  position  as  Leadville  did  in  1878  for, 

although  prospecting  had  been  carried  on  for 

18  years  in  the  neighborhood,  it  w^as  only  in  that  year  that  its 
possibilities  were  proven,  and  then  began  the  rush  wdiich  built  in  two 
vears  a  citv  of  30,000  inhabitants. 

Throughout  the  past  year,  work  on  the  mines  in  the  Bear  River 
Valley  has  been  actively  prosecuted,  and  great  advances  made  in 
the  forward  strides  of  the  camp  to  future  greatness. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  given  generous  assistance  to 
the  construction  of  roads,  trails  and  bridges,  and  also  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  deep  w^ater  wharf  at  Stewart  and  will  shew  $14,500  this 
year.  This  wharf  wall  be  completed  right  up  to  the  town  this 
summer.  The  Dominion  Government  has  also  appropriated  $15,000 
for  this  purpose. 


Eailway 
Construction 


During  the  coming  summer   a  great  many 


new   enterprises  will  be  inaugurated.      The 

construction  of  the  Portland  Canal  Short 
Line  Railway  will  be  begun.  This  railway,  commencing  at  Stewart 
on  tide  water,  follows  the  Vallev  of  the  Bear  River  to  the  forks  of 
that  River  with  American  Creek,  with  branches  u\)  the  different 
creeks.  D.  D.  Mann  and  his  associates  have  announced  that  con- 
struction will  commence  in  the  early  spring,  and  be  rushed  to 
completion  as  soon  as  possible.  In  all  probability  this  road  Avill 
eventually  be  continued  to  connect  with  the  branch  line  of  the 
Vancouver,  Westminster  &  Yukon  Railway,  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles  from  Stewart. 
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New  Enterprises 


The  Concentrator  of  the  Portland  Canal 
Mining  Company  will  be  completed  and  the 
shipping  of  concentrates  begun.  A  large 
saw-mill  will  be  erected,  two  or  more  hotels  built,  as  well  as  numerous 
business  blocks  and  private  residences,  and  summing  up  the  outlook 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Stewart  will  be  a  busy  place  this  summer. 


Roads,  Etc. 


The  Provincial  Government  will  continue  to 

extend  the  trunk  road  throughout  the  Valley, 

and  will  construct  permanent  bridges  across 
Bitter  and  American  Creeks,  also  trails  where  necessary,  and  other 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  district. 


Attractive 
Investment 


Railway 


To  the  man  already  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  land  in  the  Town  of  Stewart,  or  to 
the  man  who  is  contemplating  investmenn 
there,  the  immediate  future  jDresents  an  irresistible  attraction,  when 
a  glance  is  taken  at  the  development  of  both  the  town  and  the  country 
tributary  to  it,  which  will  be  carried  out  during  the  coming  season. 

Turning  first  to  the  Short  Line  Railway,  as 
the  main  land  artery  of  incoming  and  out- 
going traffic,  the  immediate  construction  of 
this  important  work  only  awaits  the  opening  of  Spring.  Fifteen 
miles  of  this  line  will  be  built  from  Stewart  up  the  Bear  River  Valley 
this  season,  including  spurs,  to  several  properties. 

Tenders  for  ties  are  already  being  asked  for  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  Coast  Towns,  and  material  and  rolling  stock  is  being 
purchased. 

In  considering  the  powerful  infiuence  which  the  existence  of  this 
railway  will  exert  towards  the  welfare  of  the  Town  of  Stewart,  its 
natural  terminus  at  tide-water,  the  thoughtful  investor  will  of  course 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  freight  and  haulage  to  be  taken  from 
and  the  quantity  of  the  material  and  supplies  which  must  be  conveyed 
into  the  section  of  country  which  the  line  will  traverse,  since  not 
only  the  prosperity  of  a  railway,  but  the  prosperity  and  importance 
of  its  principal  shipping  terminus,  are  entirely  a  question  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  freight  hauled  over  its  metals  and  the  permanent 
nature  of  the  source  from  which  that  freight  is  drawn. 

Here,  then  for  an  answer  to  this  most  im- 
portant question  we  may  turn  to  a  brief 
summary  of  the  existing  Mining  Companies 
now  operating  in  the  Portland  Canal  District.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
from  this  list,  that  the  number  of  these  Companies  is  already  very 
large,  while  the  magnitude,  value  and  permanency  at  depth  of  the  ore 
bodies,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  proven  by  the  astonishing  results  in 
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these  throe  r(^s])('cfs,  \vliicli  have  attended  the  operation  of  the  three 
companies  most  advanced  in  development  work,  namely  the  Portland 
Canal  ^Iinin<i'  (^llllpany,  Ltd.,  the  Stewart  Minini;-  and  Develo])- 
ment  Company,  and  lied  Cliff  Copper  Company. 

The  list  of  existing  Companies  is  as  follows : — 

ixroRPORATED  :mining  companies  operating  in  the 

PORTLAND  CANAL  DISTRICT 

Capital     Par  Value 
Bitter  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 

Registered  Office,  414  Pender  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C.    .  .  .  .. .  ... ! $    200,000  $1.00 

Blue  Point  Mines,  Ltd. — 

Registered  Office,  Prince  Rupert 1,000,000  1.00 

Bear  River  Canyon  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 
Registered  Office,  1112  Broad  St., 

Victoria,  B.C 500,000  1.00 

Canada  Mines,  Limited — 

Registered  Office,  Vancouver,  B.C 100,000  10.00 

Glacier  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 

Registered  Office,  513  Pender  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C 500,000  .50 

Glacier  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 

Registered  Office,  353  Pender  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C 600,000  1.00 

International  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 

Registered  Office,  517  Pender  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C 1,000,000  1.00 

Main  Beef  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 

Registered  Office,  Prince  Rupert 500,000  1.00 

Portland  Capiat  Mining  Co. — 

Registered  Office,  Duncans,  B.C 1,000,000  .25 

Portland  Wonder  Mining  Co.,  IJd. — 
Registered  Office,  317  Pender  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C 600,000  1.00 

Red  Cliff  Extension  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 
Registered  Office,  517  Ponder  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C.    1,500,000  1.00 

Red  Cliff  Extension  Mining  Co. — ■ 
Registered  Office,  447  Pender  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C 750,000  .50 

Stewart  Mining  and  Development  Co.,  Ltd. — 
Registered  Office,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 

Victoria,  B.C 100,000  1.00 

Vancouver  Portland  Canal  Mines,  Ltd. — 
Registered  Office,  728  Hastings  St., 

Vancouver,  B.C , 100,000  1.00 
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Taking  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  developed  of  these 
Companies  in  detail  the  following*  particulars  are  of  interest,  as 
showing  their  present  conditions  and  future  prospects,  in  the  light 
both  of  consumers  of  material  and  supplies  and  as  shippers  of  ore. 

Portland  Canal  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 

This  Company  has  a  group  of  12  claims  on  Glacier  Creek 
about  four  miles  from  Stewart.  Three  tunnels  have  been  run  on  the 
main  vein  and  over  50,000  tons  of  ore  blocked  out.  The  ore  is 
galena  in  the  quartz  matrix,  carrying  high  values  in  gold,  silver,  and 
lead ;  both  Argentite  and  Native  silver  occur  throughout  the  vein  and 
some  beautiful  specimens  have- been  taken  from  the  property.  Assays 
from  the  Main  ledge  go  from  $15- to  $30  per  ton,  and  from  the  high 
grade  $293  to  $538  per  ton.  This  Company  have  proved  their 
property  to  a  depth  of  375  feet,  on  the  dip  of  the  vein.  The  Com- 
pany have  installed  an  aerial  tramway,  concentrator  and  power  plant, 
wdiich  will  be  in  operation  by  June.  Capitalization  of  the  Company 
$1,000,000;  par  value  of  shares,  25c;  shares  issued,  3,300,000. 
Steivart  Mining  and  Development  Company,  Ltd. 

This  Company  owns  eight  claims  on  Glacier  Creek,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  of  the  Portland  Canal  Mining  Co.,  and  one  of 
their  ledffes  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  the  Portland 
Canal  ]\Iining  Co.  are  now  working  on.  A  cross-cut  tunnel  250  feet 
long  is  being  driven  at  the  200-foot  level,  to  cross-cut  their  three 
ledges  which  are  locally  known  as  the  West,  Main  and  East  ledges. 
It  is  now  in  200  feet,  and  the  East  and  Main  ledges  have  been  cut  at 
this  level.  The  veins  maintain  their  strength  and  values  throughout. 
Native  silver  and  Argentite  show  in  them  all,  and  exceptionally  high 
values  in  gold  and  silver  are  met  with  at  the  different  points  of  the 
veins.  Assays  from  the  Main  ledges  run  from  $15  to  $58  per  ton 
and  high  grade  ore  from  $100  to  $420  per  ton.  Capitalization  of 
the  Company,  $100,000 ;  par  value  of  shares,  $1.00 ;  shares  issued, 
$75,000. 

Glacier  Creeh  Mining  Co.,  Lta. 

This  Company  have  five  claims,  lying  between  and  adjoining 
the  above  two  mentioned  Companies.  A  tunnel  40  feet  long  has  been 
driven  with  the  intention  of  cross-cutting  the  veins  met  with  in  the 
main  tunnel  of  the  Stewart  Mining  and  Development  Company, 
immediately  above  them.  The  two  tunnels  are  about  80  feet  apart, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Stewart  Mining  and  Development 
Company's  ledges  will  be  encountered.  Capitalization  of  the  Com- 
pany, $500,000;  par  value  of  shares,  50c;  stock  issued,  305,008 
sliares. 

Portland  Wonder  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 

The  property  of  this  Company  adjoins  the  Glacier  Creek  Mining 
Company's  on  the  East,  and  the  East  vein  of  the  Stewart  Mining  and 
Development  Co.  runs  through  this  Company's  ground,  and  the  O.  K. 
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Drift  on  East  Ledge  of  George  E.  Claim  belonging  to  the  Stewart  Mining 
and  Development  Company,  Limited. 
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fraction,  and  from  there  to  the  Portland  Canal  Mining  Company's 
property.  Argentite,  ISJ^ative  silver,  is  met  with  at  various  places 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  vein.  A  93-foot  tunnel  has  been 
run  on  the  ledge.  Assays  run  from  $30  to  $90.  Capitalization  of 
the  Company,  $000,000 ;    par  value  of  shares,  $1.00. 

Red  Cliff  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 
This  Company  has  a  group  of  claims  on  Lydden  Creek  at  the 
forks  of  American  Creek  and  Bear  River.  This  is'a  copper  gold 
property.  A  seventy-foot  tunnel  has  been  driven  on  the  vein  all  in 
ore.  The  working  tunnel,  1,300  feet  long,  will  shortly  be  commenced 
and  a  steel  drill  compressor  has  been  installed.  (Capitalization  of  the 
Company,  $1,500,000;   par  valug-'of  shares,  $1.00. 

Bitter  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  Company  has  a  group  of  twelve  claims  on  Bitter  Creek. 

The  tunnel  is  now  in  35  feet  on  the  main  ledge,  carrying  good  values 

in  gold  and  copper.     Assays  run  from  $20  to  $62  per  ton,  and  a 

small  sample  of  tetrahedrite  went  1,241:  ozs.  silver  and  $6.10  in  gold. 

Bear  River  Canyon  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  property  of  this  Company  is  situated  about  12  miles  from 
Stewart;  the  vein  is  classed  as  a  true  fissure;  the  ore  is  steel  galena, 
carrying  gold  and  silver  values.  Active  development  will  be  com- 
menced in  the  early  Spring.  Capitalization,  $500,000 ;  par  value 
of  shares,  $1.00. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Companies  a  great  deal  of 
development  work  is  being  carried  on  by  private  owners,  on  some 
200  other  locations.  Claims  of  an  approximate  value  of  $1,500,000 
were  sold  in  1909. 

Main  Reef  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 

This  Company  owns  two  claims  on  the  ISTorth  of  the  Stewart 
Mining  and  Development  Company  Co.  property.  The  ore  is  galena 
and  iron  pyrites  carrying  good  gold  and  silver  values.  Assays  run 
from  $13  to  $75  per  ton.     Capitalization,  $500,000 ;  par  value,  $1.00. 


Ore  Tonnage 


Erom  these  particulars  it  is  possible  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  large  tonnage  which  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Short  Line  Railway 
for  shipment  to  the  tide-water  terminus  at  the  Town  of  Stewart,  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  list  of  incorporated  Mining  Com- 
panies cannot  be  said  to  begin  to  cover  the  ground  which  is  likely  to 
be  operated.  Even  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  heavy  snow- 
fall has  put  a  stop  to  both  prospecting  and  surface  development 
Avork,  new  Companies  are  in  constant  process  of  formation,  a  process 
which  will  be  enormously  increased  with  the  advent  of  the  spring. 

Many  of  the  Companies  in  this  list  are  already  in  a  position 
to  commence  shipping,  given  the  railway  facilities,  while  many 
others  will  be  ready  by  the  time  steel  is  laid  up  the  valley.     The 
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Short  Line  Kailway  has,  thorct'orc,  its  revemie  and  in  all  probability 
its  dividends,  ready  and  waiting  for  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared  to 
come  and  take  them. 

The  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  construc- 
tidu  and  existence  of  this  railway  with  terminals  at  Stewart,  is  the 
strongest  possible  proof  that  conld  be  desired  from  an  investor's  point 
of  view,  that  Stewart  is  the  only  terminal  on  tide-water  which  can 
bo  nsod  as  a  distributing  point  for  supplies  to  the  mines  of  the 
district  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  poiilt  from  which  shipment 
of  the  ores  produced  by  those  mines  can  be  made. 

The  configuration  of  the  Bear  River  Valley  and  the  general 
topography  of  the  country,  are'  'su'6'h  that  there  is  literally  not  suffi- 
cient space  for  another  townsite  at  tide-water.  This  ensures  the 
permanence  of  Stewart  as  a  Mining  Town,  and  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  such  disappointments  as  have  been  suffered  by  investors  at 
other  points,  who  investing  their  money  freely  in  the  early  days  in 
townsites  wdiich  were  expected  to  become  the  business  centres  of 
prosperous  Mining  Districts,  found  themselves  through  mis-calcula- 
tion of  the  strategic  value  of  the  tow^nsite's  position  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Neither  from  this  cause,  nor  from  the  failure  of  the  mines  whose 
products  will  pass  through  her  gates,  has  Stewart  anything  to  fear. 
The  Min&ral  wealth  of  the  district  of  which  she  is  the  only  possible 
outlet  and  distributing  point  has  been  proven  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt,  while  the  town  itself  enjoys  the  double  advantage  of  being 
at  once  an  excellent  sea-port  and  a  railway  terminus. 

While  attention  has  been  drawn  above  to  the  fact  thut  the  main 
object  of  the  construction  of  the  Portland  Canal  Short  Line  Railway 
is  to  handle  the  ores  of  the  mines  of  the  district,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  an  extension  of  this  railway,  and  not  a  very  lengthy 
extension  at  that,  would  have  a  very  easy  grade  into  the  southern 
interior  of  the  Province.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  and  one 
which,  though  its  realization  in  the  immediate  future  can  at  present 
be  only  hinted  at,  should  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  of  by  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  Stewart.  Should  the  Portland 
Canal  Short  Line  Railway  be  extended  into  the  Yukon,  or  into 
railway  connection  therewith,  it  w^ould  at  once  place  the  town  of 
Stewart  in  the  advantageous  position  of  being  both  a  terminal  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  the  most  northerly  Canadian  sea-port  of  an 
all-Canadian  railway  route  into  the  Yukon. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  that  such  an  event  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Northern  part  of  this  Province,  while  it  is  further  worthy  of  note 
that  the  financial  resources  at  the  back  of  the  men  chiefly  interested 
in  the  Portland  Canal  Short  Line  Railway  are  so  great  that  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  difficulty  in  securing  capital  need  be  appre- 
hended should  the  desirabilitv  of  such  an  extension  of  the  line  become 

*j 

manifest. 
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Another  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  since  it  may  prove  an 
important  influence  in  determining  the  management  of  the  Portland 
Canal  Short  Line  Railway  to  extend  their  road  beyond  the  length  at 
present  definitely  announced.  This  fact  is,  that,  not  only  is  the 
grade  which  such  an  extension  would  naturally  follow  into  the 
interior  of  the  Province  an  extremely  easy  one,  but  the  distance 
be.1^\\[een  the  town  of  Stewart  itself,  and  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Vancouver,  Westminster  &  Yukon  Railway  is  only  sixty  miles. 
This  distance  will  be  shortened  by  over  a  fifth,  by  the  construction  of 
the  Portland  Canal  Short  Line  Railway,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
what  a  powerful  position  woi;ld  be  at  once  taken  by,  Stewart  in  the 
event  of  an  extension  to  this  , {northern  trunk-line,  since  shippers 
would  be  able  to  make  the  best  choice  in  their  own  interests  of  either 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  salt-water  rates  on  freight 
coming  or  going  by  way  of  Stewart,  or  of  taking  the  longer  all-rail 
route  to  Vancouver. 

Possessing  therefore,  so  many  actually  existing  advantages,  and 
being  in  a  position  to  profit  to  an  incalculable  extent,  as  has  been 
shown,  by  the  growing  development  of  the  Northern  part  of  British 
Columbia,  it  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  opportunities  which 
the  town  of  Stewart  offers  today  for  permanent  investment  of  a 
most  desirable  and  profitable  nature.  Her  controlling  position  at 
tide-water  with  direct  railway  commimication  to  the  immensely 
wealthy  mines  which  lie  at  her  back,  and  with  a  vast  stretch  of  rich 
and  growing  territory  behind  these  again,  and  the  probable  terminus 
of  a  transcontinental  railwav,  combine  to  make  her  a  town  of 
wealth  and  position  from  the  start,  with  the  certainty  of  being  one 
of  the  foremost  sea-port  towns  and  industrial  and  distributing  centres 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  within  the  next  five  years. 


Alaska  Columbia 
Railway 


Besides  the  Portland  Canal  Short  Line  Rail- 
way, Mr.  D.  D.  Mann  and  associates  have 
obtained  a  charter  for  a  railway  to  be  known 
as  the  Alaska  Columbia  Railway  with  terminals  at  Stewart.  Thi^ 
railway  after  leaving  Stewart  enters  American  territory  at  Salmon 
River,  continuing  along  the  Salmon  River  until  it  crosses  back  into 
Canadian  territory  and  continues  to  the  source  of  the  Salmon  River. 
This  railway  opens  up  all  the  Mineral  claims  on  Salmon  River  that 
are  in  Canadian  territory  that  are  amongst  some  of  the  most  promis- 
ing properties  of  the  district.  This  railway  will  be  completed  by 
1912. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Mann,  Vice-President  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  in  an  interview 
given  to  the  Toronto  Globe  on  Marcli  8th, 
1910,  talking  of  the  Portland  Canal  District,  said :  '/I  have  bought 
control  of  4,368  acres  of  Mineral  land  in  Northern  B.C.     The  pro- 
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perty  is  located  along  Bear  River.  *  *  *  Assays  already  made 
have  shown  remarkably  rich  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead  and  some 
copper.  Several  Eastern  capitalists,  American  and  Canadian,  are 
associated  with  me  in  this  venture,  but  I  have  the  control."  In 
making  the  above  statement  Mr.  ]\Iann  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
new  mining  field  will  prove  one  of  the  richest  in  Canada,  although 
he  would  not  say  how  much  it  had  vost  himself  and  his  associates  to 
proceed  as  far  as  they  have  done,  but  stated  that  three  million 
dollars  would  not  cover  the  expenditures. 

Stewart  can  be  reached  direct  from  Victoria  and  Vancouver  by 
the  following  steamship  lines: — Canadian  Pacific  S.S.  Co.,  Union 
S.S.  Co.,  Boscowitz  S.S.  Co.,  Northern  S.S,  Co.,  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  S.S.  Co.,  and  also  from  Prince  Rupert  by  numerous  local 
boats. 

All  supplies  can  be  obtained  at  Stewart  at  as  low  a  cost  as  any 
of  the  coast  cities. 

There  is  a  first  class  licensed  hotel,  and  three  more  hotels  will  be 
built  in  the  early  Spring. 


PROPHESIES 
FOR  1912 


Portland  Canal  Line  will  be  coni= 
pleted  with  terminals  at  Stewart. 

The  Alaska  Columbia  Railway 
with  terminals  at  Stewart  will  be  completed. 

The  Tidal  flats  in  front  of   Stewart  will    be 
reclaimed. 

The  mines  will  be  shipping  2,000  tons  of  ore 
per  day. 

Stewart  and  district  will  have  a  population  of 
25,000. 

Property  on  the  main  street  will  be  selling  at 
$500  per  foot. 


Invest  Now  or  Lose 
Your  Chance ! 
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Portland  Canal 
Miner 


If  you  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  district  subscribe  for  the  local 
paper,  The  Portland  Canal  Miner,  pub- 
lished weekly  at  $5.00  per  year.      Office,  Fifth  Street,  Stewart,  B.C. 


B.    C.    Mining 
Exchange 


The  leading  Mining  Journal  of  British 
Columbia,  published  monthly.  Subscription, 
$1.00    per   year.      If  you   wish   to   keep    in 

touch  with  Mining  matters  at   Stewart  send   in  your  subscription. 

Office,  McGregor  Block,    Victoria,.  B.C.,  and.  536   Hastings   Street 

West,  Vancouver,  B.C.  '  ! 


Stewart  Lar)d  Connpany,  Ltd. 


HEAD  OFFICE 


5th  STREET,      -     -     -      STEWART,  B.  C. 
R.  M.  Stewart,  General  Manager 

VICTORIA  OFFICE 

9  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING,  BASTION  ST. 

P.  0.  Box  480.  Telephone  1381. 

W.   PiGOTT,  Manager, 

PRINCE  RUPERT  AGENTS 

S.  Harrison  &  Co.,    3rd  Avenue. 

VANCOUVER  AGENTS 
Bevan  Bros.  &  Gore,    513  Pender  Street 
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ADVANCE  STYLES 


FOR 
SUMMER 


IN  HIGH  GRADE  HAND- 
TAILORED  SUITS  FOR  MEN 
AND  YOUNG  MEN 


We  raked  the  market  early  and 
now  we  can  invite  you  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  what  is  new  and  correct  for 
Summer.  You  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  our  display  of  strictly 
all  hand-tailored  Suits  and  Top  Coats, 
such  as  you  thought  could  be  pro- 
duced only  by  tlie  best  merchant 
tailors. 

Try  on  some  of  the  new  models 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  easily 
we  can   fit   you. 

Prices  range  from  $15.00 
to  $35.00 

We  carry  EVERYTHING  FOK 
THE  MAN. 

Mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 


B.   WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS   FOR  SE  M  l-READY  TAILORI  NG 
CLOTHILRS  AND  HATTERS  614  YATES  ST.,  VICTORIA,    B.C. 


VICTORIA 

VANCOUVER  ISLflND,  B.  C.    CANADf:! 

A  charming  city,  having  the  most  beautiful  setting  in  North 
America.     No  other  city  has  equal  attractions  for  the  seeker 

of  a  home  and  an  occupation 


A  CITY  remarkable  for  its  law,  order,  and 
freedom  from  crime.  ISTo  other  city 
can  rival  Victoria's  equable  and  health- 
giving  climate.  Fruit-farming,  poultry-raising, 
vegetable-growing  and  flower  culture.  A  ship- 
ping Port  with  traffic  connections  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  A  railway  centre  to  which  two 
great  Trans-continental  lines  are  approaching. 
The  coming  principal  Manufacturing  city  of  the 
Pacific  iSTorth-west. 


Iron,  coal,  timber  and  copper  at  the  city's  very  threshold.  A  business 
city  whose  steady  and  solid  advance  means  stability.  Bank  clearings 
for  January,  February  and  March,  J9I0,  twenty  million,  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  increase 
over  the  corresponding  months  for  the  previous  year  of  fifty-five  per  cent. 


DEPT.   44 

Vancouver 

lslar)d   Development 

League 

VICTORIA.  B.C.   CANADA 

IJancouver  Island  Development  League, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada,  Dept.  44 

Please  send  me  free  of  C'harge  Booklets,  etc. 

Name 

Address 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF   GOVERNMENT  LANDS  IN 

THE  TOWNSITE  OF 

STEWART 


M 


STEWART  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

Duly  Instructed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands, 
will  sell  by  Public  Auction  at  the 

n.  ©.  U.  W.  Hall.  Yates  St. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Building  Sites,  more  or  less,  being 

subdivisions  of  parts  of  Lots  468  and  -466,  in  the 

Cassiar  District,  and  known  as 

THE  TOWNSITE  OF  STEWART 


THE  SALE   WILL  BE   HELD   IN 


YieroRm 


Monday    and    Tuesday, 
May  30th  and  31st,  1910 


TERMS    OF    SALE 
One-quarter  of  purchase  price  in  cash  ;   one-quarter  in  one  year ; 
one-quarter     in     two     years ;      one-quarter     in     three     years ; 
with  interest  at   G   per  cent,   per  annum   on  unpaid  balances. 


For  further  particulars,  maps  and  catalogues 
apply  to  the  Auctioneer 

STEWART  WILLIAMS,  637  Fort  St.,  Victoria,  B.C. 

OR 

STEWART  TRUST  CO.,  RANKIN  &  FORD, 

Sth  Ave.,  Stewart,  B.C.  514  Pender  St.,  Vancouver 


r?o 


<_>  <_> 


THE  MGAZFNL 


Perfect  Diamonds 

Everything  in  Jewellery 

Tliat  Fasliion  Demands 

Our  diamonds  are  first  quality  stuff,  from  the  leading 

mines  of   South  Africa.     They  are  cut  and  polished  in 

Amsterdam  and  Antwerp,  from  whence  they  are  im^'orted 

direct  to  our  Vancouver  store. 

Choose  your  ring,  necklace,  pendant,  or  bracelet,  from 

our   illustrated   catalogue,    which   will   be   sent   to   your 

address  on  request. 

• 

A   splendid   assortment   of   engagement   rings   always 

on  hand. 

HENRY  BIRKS  &  SONS,  LTD. 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 

AND  JEWELLERS 

Geo.  E.  Trorey,  Man.  Director                           VANCOUVER,    B.  C. 
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1       CHARLES  McMillan,  Pres. 

PERCY  F.  GODENRATH,  Man.  Editor      1 

Newly  Built  and  Fumlslied. 
Rates  $2  per  day. 


Big'  Game  Shootingr.       Excellent  Fisbimtr. 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 


WOBTONIA  HOTEL 

1  ^^    tift^H^^  '  PORTLAND 


,ji«irt»    i« 


JiHHI  111.1. - 

HHiii  »j»i)iiHi"' 
niiiiiii  m 

III  m  r 


1^1 


A.  S.  NORTON.  Manager 


OREGON 

Modern  Comtobt 
Moderate  Prices 

ONLY  ROOF 

GARDEN  IN 

PORTLAJS^D 

The  Tourist  head- 
quarters of 
Columbia   Valiej' 
Engage  rooms  early 

for  the  Alaska- 
'Sfukon   Exposition 


.«. 


J/?e  ^ii?eh(/rrh 


Is  the  last  "word  among  ^ancou- 
^^^       ve/ s  popular  cafes.      Its  unique  ap- 
rj^^^      poiniments — unsurpassed  cuisine t  excellent 
V^HI      orchestra  and  prompt  service — tell  the 
^■V      story  of  its  success.      You  'will  alivays 
B  ^^     find  congenial  company  there, 

J,  W,  WALLIS,  'Proprietor 


Stanley  Park  Stables 


I 


Your  impressions  of  Vancouver— the  "Sunset  eity'*— will  be 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  City  and  Magnificent 
Stanley  Park  in  one  of  our  comfortable  Hacks,  Broughams, 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 


STANLEY 

aiex.  Mitchell,  Mgr. 


PARK    STABLES 


vaNeeuYER,  B.e. 
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Rates,  SI. 00  up 


"1  "Twelve  Stories  of 
1     Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,135  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 
English  Grill. 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTENAY 

TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAR,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing    amid    the 
finest  scenery  and    urroundings  in 
Amer  ca,  apply  for  particulars 
to 

GEO.   P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

NELSON,  B.  C. 


J 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


Stay  at 


•^llf  IIJ "  Ull  t 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(N'ext  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
P.   O.   BII.0I>Z:AT7,   Proprietor, 

American    Plan       Jl. 25  to  $2.00 

European    Plan     50c  to  $1.00 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 


^^^H 

^         VICTORIA,BcH 

TheMost  Refined  Hotel        H 
IN  THE  Capital  City.  H 

t^    .tt       40  WITH  BATH  ^Oik^"   ■ 
X■,i^''         ATTACHED  IV^,*."        ■ 

ilC^"     Free  Bus     ''■<   ■ 

StephenJones,Prop.     H 
Thos.Stevenson,  Afgn    | 

^^■1 
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The  Perfect  Mattress 

is  the  one  you  never  feel — the  one  that  never 

forces  itself  upon  your  mind — the  one  that 

lets   you    sleep    at   once  if  sleepy   and 

lulls  you  to  dreamland  when  restless. 


Send  Your 
Name  on  a  Postal 


V  _4 


for  our  free  book,  "The  Test  of  Time 

tells    all    about  the  Ostermuor,  and  explains 
why  it   fulfills  these   conditions.      Contains  many 
pages  of  vital  importance   to  any  one   who  values 
health  and  long  life,  and  the  restful  sleep  that  insures 

both.      Your  name  and   address 

on  a  postal  will  do. 

Try  an  Ostermoor for thirtynisckis, 

and  it  it  fails  to  satisfy  in  any  particular,  we 

relund  money  immediately  without  question. 

WE  SELL  BY  MAIL.  OR  THRO* 
2000   OSTERMOOR   DEALERS 

Exclusive  Ostermoor  agencies  almost  everywhere — the 
highest  grade  merchant   in   every  place.      The   Ostermoor 
dealer  in  your  vicinity — be  sure  to  ask  us  who  he  is — will  show 
you  a  mattress  with  the  Osier  moor  name  and  label  se7un  on  the  end. 
Mattress  shipped,  express  paid  by  us,  same  day  check  is  received. 

Tbe  Alaska  Bedding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Point  Douglas  Ave.,  Winnipeg 


Sizes  and  Prices 

2  fMt  6  In.  wide,  CQ  CA 

25  Iba  *V.OU 

3(e«twide,  30  lbs 

3  feet  6  in.  wide, 

35  lbs. 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs 

4  feet  6  In.  wide, 
45  lbs. 
All  6  fe«t  3  Inches  long. 
Express  Charges  Prepaid. 

In  two  parts.  50  cents  extra 


11.00 
12.50 
14.00 
15.00 


Write  For  The 


''MAINSTAY  OF 
MULTITUDES'' 


An  attractively  prepared  booklet,  containing  a  large 
number  of  recipes  and  a  description  of  the  way  wheat  is 
reduced  to  flour. 

It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  closing  date  of  the 
Children's  Contest  in  this  booklet,  set  for  April  30th, 
to  June  20th. 


The  Calgary  Milling  Co.,  Limited 

Calgary,  Alta.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The  Gateway  of  the  Great  West 


By  George  M.  Hall 


WINNIPEG.    Manitoba,   is   justly 
termed    the    Gateway    of    the 
^^'est.      Each   year,   thousands 
of  homeseekers   enter   Winni- 
peg, some  to  stay  and  others  to  go  on 
to   the    Promised    Land    of   the    world's 
last  and  best  West.     It  is  true  that  not 
all  of  the  swelling  tide  of   immigration 
that  is  flooding  the  W^est  with  new  set- 
tlers, new  money,  fresh  energy  and  the 
faith  that  follows  fast  upon  things  done, 
flows  thraugh  Winnipeg.     Soo  line  trains 
that   enter   Canada   through    Portal   and 
touch  a  principal  Canadian  City  at  Moose 
Jaw,  are  crowded  with  men,  women  and 
children  who  come  to  Western  Canada 
from  the  more  Western  portions  of  the 
United  States.     Other  trains  on  this  line 
bring  freight  made  up  of  settlers  effects, 
farm  equipment  and  goods  to  the  value 
of    many    milions    of    dollars,    run    into 
Western  Canada  by  the  Portal  to  Moose 
'  Jaw  route.     Still  other  thousands  come 
I  in   via    Spokane    and    Kingsgate    to    the 
cities  of   Southern  Alberta  and  yet  an- 
I  other  stream  pours  in  along  the  Pacific 
;  Coast  by   steamer  to  Victoria   or  Van- 


couver or  by  the  land  route  to  the  same 
principal  points.  After  subtracting  all 
these  from  the  sum  total  of  settlers  that 
come  to  Western  Canada  each  year — 
homeseekers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word — there  still  remains  a  mighty  army 
that  enters  the  West  by  the  way  of  Win- 
nipeg. 

Manv  of  these  never  get  beyond  that 
City.  Many  come  out  from  the  Old 
Country,  from  Eastern  Canada  or  up 
from  the  States,  to  find  work  in  Winni- 
peg or  to  go  into  business  in  this  City 
that  stands  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
section  of  North  Aanerica  that  is  being 
advertised  as  the  richest  undeveloped 
country  in  the  world  and  is  making" good 
the  boast.  Business  chances  are  good  in 
Winnij^eg.  The  City  looks  good  to  those 
who  have  travelled  the  dreary  waste  that 
lies  along  the  railway  through  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Ontario.  Others  who 
come  up  through  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  have  travelled  500  miles  without 
seeing  a  city  of  size  and  the  broad 
streets  and  city  blocks  of  Winnipeg  are 
sights  restful  and  comforting  to  home- 
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sick  eves.  Thus,  W'inuipci^  takes  toll  of 
the  immigration  that  comes  to  its  gates 
and  holds  its  ])rizes  for  a  while  even 
though  it  mav  have  to  give  them  up 
later  to  a  new  call  from  the  Further 
West. 

By  reason  of  standing  in  the  relation 
of  a  miller  to  his  g'rist,  and  because  it 
has  developed  attractions  that  the  people 
of  earlier  days  scarce  suspected  even  as 
remote  possibilities.  Winnipeg-  has  grown 
to  l)e  a  large  and  important  city.  Its 
story — besprinkled  with  figures  that  are 
even  more  eloquent  than  the  words  that 
connect  them — has  all  the  interest  of  ro- 
mance plus  the  value  of  unadorned  truth. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Winnipeg's 
population  was  less  than  i,ooo,  and  the 
school    attendance   was   made   up   of   35 


is  in  the  famous  Red  River  Valley  and 
surrounded  by  good  farming,  timber  and 
mining  districts  with  extensive  lake  fish- 
eries. 11ie  streets  of  the  city  are  gener- 
ally wide,  the  principal  avenues  being 
132  feet,  120  miles  being  paved  with 
asphalt,  block  and  macadam.  Its  area 
of  13,990  acres  has  been  covered  by  174 
miles  of  sewers,  320  miles  of  paved  and 
graded  streets — 100  miles  of  which  are 
boulevarded — and  400  miles  of  sidewalks. 
Approximately,  185  miles  of  water 
mains  have  been  laid  down  since  the 
city's  incorporation  35  years  ago.  In 
1890  the  proportionate  assessment  value 
of  the  city  was  $18,612,410;  in  1900. 
$25,077,460;  in  1902,  $28,615,810;  in 
1905,  $62,727,630;  in  1906,  $80,511,727, 
and    in    1909,    $131,402,800.      Over    150 


How   the   Immigrants    Come   In 


pupils.  It  was  but  a  post  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  without  churches, 
streets  or  railroads  and  but  a  few  years 
before  the  Indians  chased  herds  of  buf- 
falo across  the  prairie  where  the  City 
was  begun  and  grew.  Today  twenty- 
two  railway  tracks  radiate  from  Winni- 
peg and  the  C.  P.  R.  yard  here,  with  its 
no  miles  of  sidings,  is  the  largest  in 
the  world  controlled  by  a  single  corpor- 
ation. Winnipeg  is  the  chief  central 
point  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  systems — these 
roads  having  just  built  a  Union  station 
at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000 — and  the  annual 
freight  receipts  handled  by  all  roads 
amount  to  over  2,000,000  tons ;  3,600 
railway  employees  reside  in  the  city.     It 


factories  are  in  operation,  having  an  an- 
nual value  in  output  of  $25,000,000. 
Winnipeg  is  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
centre  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  It  has  twenty  chartered  bank? 
with  forty-one  suburban  branches  in  the 
city.  The  bank  clearings  for  1900  were 
$106,956,720:  1905,  $368,868,179;  1906, 
$504,585,914:  1907,  $599,667,376;  1908. 
$614,111,801,  and  in  1909,  $770,649,332. 
The  city  has  122  churches  and  missions, 
32  public  schools,  with  a  registered  at- 
tendance exceeding  15,000  and  six  par- 
ochial schools,  with  1,200  pupils,  six  col- 
leges, a  university,  provincial  agricul- 
tural college,  academies,  ladies'  schools, 
the  provincial  government  buildings, 
court  house,   gaols,   chief  offices   of  the 
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Dominion  Government  in  the  West,  a 
fine  city  hall,  a  Carnegie  library — cost- 
ing $140,000 ;  two  railway  depots,  cost- 
ing over  $1,000,000  each,  have  been  erect- 
ed lately  ;  Industrial  Exhibition  buildings, 
extensive  markets,  fire  stations  and  po- 
lice stations,  and  waterworks.  The 
Electric  Street  Railway  Co.  operates  185 
cars  on  62  miles  of  city  tracks  and  44 
miles  of  suburban  lines.  A  permanent 
and  volunteer  military  force  is  located 
here.  New  buildings  erected  in  1900  cost 
$1,411,863;  in  1901.  $1,708,557  ;  in  1902, 
$2,408,125;  in  1903,  $5,689,400;  in  1904, 
$9,651,750;  1905,  $10,846,200.  In  1906, 
1907  and  1908.  $24,562,200  was  spent  for 
new  buildings,  and  in  1909,  $10,000,000. 
These  facts  give  some  idea  of  the  pro- 


gress being  made  by  a  city  that  was  not 
begun  until  a  man  who  is  now  40  years 
old  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  five  rears. 
The  grain  business  of  the  Canadian  West 
centres  in  Winnipeg,  and  for  the  last 
year  the  amount  of  wheat  exports  ex- 
ceeded 90,000,000  bushels. 

This  tells  the  story  of  what  sort  of  soil 
makes  up  the  country  tributary  to  Win- 
nipeg. In  addition  to  agriculture,  a  con- 
siderable fishing  business  is  done  in  the 
large  northern  lakes,  and  timber  and 
mining  enterprises  abound  on  its  shores. 
Winnipeg  owns  and  operates  its  own  as- 
phalt paving  plant,  its  own  quarry,  street 


lighting, 


waterworks  —  including     high 


pressure   for  fire   protection.     Winnipeg 
has  decided  to  encourage  manufacturers 
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by  affording  clioap  jxiwcr.  (  )ii  ihc  Win- 
nipeg River  a  total  of  60,000  horse  power 
is  being  developed  by  the  city,  which  is 
to  be  sold  to  consnniers  at  ])rices  that 
will  compete  with  any  cit\  in  Canada. 
The  valne  of  the  factory  output  has  in- 
creased   300   per    cent,    in    the    past    ten 


SmaU  Part  of  Winnipeg's  Wholesale  Section 

years,  and  is  now  placed  at  $25,000,000 
annually,  which,  with  the  wholesale  turn- 
over of  $100,000,000  and  the  enormous 
grain  trade  that  is  handled  by  Winnipeg 
dealers  make  the  Gateway  City  a  real  at- 
traction for  business  men.  professional 
men,  working  men.  That  they  appreciate 
this  is  certainly  shown  by  the  directory 
census  taken  at  the  close  of  1909  which 
gives  Winnipeg  and  its  close-lying 
suburbs  a  population  of  172,865. 

This  truly  wonderful  development 
causes  the  newcomer  to  look  upon  Win- 
nipeg with  respect  and  admiration  and 
the  old-timer  to  view  the  results  that 
have  taken  on  material  form  under  his 
very  eyes,  with  wonder  and  pride. 

The  old-timer — every  man  who  has 
been  in  Winnipeg  more  than  fifteen  years 
is   an   old-timer — sees   the   citv,   and   the 


Winnipeg  Law  Courts  Buildings 

country  that  lies  about  it.  and  open 
prairie  broken  by  only  a  few  scattered 
houses  and  farms.  If  he  has  been  here 
more  than  thirty  years,  he  recalls  when 
Winnipeg  was  a  tiny  trading  post  sitting 
at  the  joining  of  the  Assibinoine  and  the 
Red  Rivers  and  having  for  its  only  in- 


dustry the  gathering  of  furs  and  sending 
them  out  again,  across  the  ocean  to  the 
head(|uarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
])any  in  London.  He  remembers,  very 
likely,  when  Louis  Riel  and  his  fellow 
half-breeds  took  umbrage  at  the  taking 
over  of  the  Northwest  country  by  the 
Government  of  Canada,  thus  making 
what  is  now  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  a 
])art  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Per- 
haps he  even  may  be  one  of  the  white 
men  who  were  captured  and  shut  up  in 
Fort  Garry  in  1869  by  Riel.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  who  suffered  for  be- 
ing pioneers  and  loyalists  in  the  early 
days,  yet  alive  and  hearty,  a  luminous 
fact  to  set  off  against  the  present  status 
of  Winnipeg  as  a  city. 

For  the  new-timer,  Winnipeg  is  quite 
a  different  place — so  different  that  it  is 
hardly  comprehensible  to  him  that  this 
city  of  broad,  asphalted  streets  ;  this  place 
of  big  warehouses  and  vast  commercial 


C.   p.  R.   Subway  and  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel 

interests  with  the  whole  world  ;  this  town 
whose  boulevards  stretch  along  residen- 
tial streets  for  a  hundred  miles  and 
whose  railroads  open  their  web-like  ways 
over  half  a  continent — can  be  the  giant 
which  has  grown  from  the  tiny  trading 
post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
old  Fort  Garry  stonewalled,  loopholed, 
bastioned  ;  its  buildings  surrounded  and 
protected  by  barriers  quite  strong  enough 
to  repel  Indian  raids  and  garrisoned 
with  a  force  that  was  calculated  to  be 
numerous  enough  to  protect  the  Com 
pany's  property  at  all  times. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  twen 
tieth  century  that  this  transformation 
has  taken  place.  It  is  one  of  the  specu- 
lations of  every  thoughtful  person  who 
sees  the  Winnipeg  of  to-day  and  who 
learns  its  history,  what  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  will  bring  to  the  Chicago 
of  Canada,  as  the  citv  has  been  named 
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by  those  who  trace  the  likeness  of  the 
new  city  of  the  Northwest  to  its  Am- 
erican prototype  and  prophesy  that  an 
even  age  will  find  Winnipeg  as  large  as 
Chicago  is  today. 

The  prophesy  does  not  seem  to  be 
strained.  The  remarkable  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  Winnipeg  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  space  of  time  that  is 
generally  barely  enough  for  the  making 
of  a  small  town.  But  W^estern  Canada 
is  a  land  of  wonderful  growth  and  won- 


derful opportunity.  In  such  a  country 
all  things  are  probable.  Out  of  re- 
sources which  have  produced  so  much 
by  the  mere  laying  on  of  hands,  it  is  no 
more  than  reasonable  to  expect  a  stu- 
pendous growth  for  Western  Canada 
within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
History  and  experience  teach  this  ;  logic 
makes  any  other  event  impossible ;  ma- 
thematics proves  the  proposition  that  Ca- 
nada's greatness  is  to  come  out  of  the 
West  and  that  it  surely  will  come. 


Holiday  on  Main  Street 


To  My  Fair  Lady 


Oh !  would  that  I  could  paint  the  glorious  show, 
And  soft  transcendant  beauty  of  thy  face  ; 

Alas  !  to  Life — not  Art — I  needs  must  go, 
To  comprehend  the  wonder  of  such  grace. 

An  my  poor  eyes  thy  splendour  shines  too  strong, — 
Clogged  as  they  are  with  Earth's  mortality, — 

Yet  would  I  gaze  both  fervently  and  long. 
Feasting  my  heart  upon  thy  purity. 

The  soft  silk-worm  I   fain   I  could  but  be. 

That  throughout  life  hoards  up  its  precious  thread, 

x\nd,  dying,  sheds  its  wealth  so  noiselessly, 
To  make  a  covering  for  my  lady's  mind. 

Perchance,  when  I  am  laid  beneath  the  grass. 

Some  day  upon  my  grave  your  tears  may  rain  ; 

Then  I  shall  feel  them,  dearest,  ere  you  pass. 
And  know,  at  last,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 


— Arthur  V.   Kenah. 


Wheat— West 

By  W.  A.  Rothwell 


AS  directly  bearing  upon  the  destiny 
of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
the  Canadian  West  and  the  en- 
tire    Canadian,     Pacific     Coast, 
comes  the  following  statement  from  Prof. 
Shaw,   the   Dean   of  American   Agricul- 
ture : 

"That  the  wheat  belt  has  shifted  in 
the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  history. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied.  Now  the 
centre  of  production  on  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  is  in  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Northwest." 

It  is  as  Western  Canada  increases  her 
cultivated  acreage  and  feeds  the  world 
with  her  agricultural  products  that  the 
shipping  of  the  West  will,  in  a  measure, 
rival  that  of  the  east. 

The  admission  of  Prof.  Shaw  is  strik- 
ingly proven  by  the  following  figures 
showing  the  total  wheat  crops  harvested 
in  \\'estern  Canada  during  the  years  de- 
signated. The  yields  of  1908  and  1909 
in  their  own  way  announcing  where  the 
centre  of  wheat  production  on  the  Am- 
erican continent  is  situated : 

1900 17,000,000  bushels 

1901 63,000,000 

1902 67,000,000       " 

1903 56,250,000 

1904 56.500,000 

1905 84,300,000 

1906 102,250,000 

1907 71,750.000       ^1 

1908.  . .-, 105,200,000 

1909 132,050,000 

Wheat  production  in  Western  Canada 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  confined  prac- 
tically to  a  few  pioneer  settlements  in  the 
Red  River  valley  of  Manitoba. 

But,  just  as  successful  wheat  culture 
in  the  United  States  extended  westward 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Middle  States 
and  from  thence  to  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota  during  the  last  half  century, 
so  in  Western  Canada  during  the   past 


quarter  century,  has  a  similar  expansion 
westward  been  steadily  going  on.  In 
the  light  of  these  experiences  it  is  a 
bold  man,  indeed,  who  will  today  pre- 
sume to  prescribe  the  limit,  either  in 
extent  of  wheat  area  or  exportable  sur- 
plus of  Western  Canada.  Statisticians, 
more  or  less  accurate,  have  estimated 
our  capacity  to  grow  wheat  as  high  as 
one  billion  bushels  per  annum.  And 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  new 
varieties  of  wheats  are  continually  be- 
ing evolved  by  our  painstaking  experi- 
menters, the  mind  fails  to  grasp  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Western  Canada  as  the  fu- 
ture granary  of  the  world.  And  while 
Western  Canada  is  destined  to  be  the 
future  granary  of  the  world,  the  Cana- 
dian ports  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  des- 
tined to  be  the  funnel  mouths  through 
which  the  world  will  be  fed.  In  direct 
proof  of  this  we  find  that  even  some 
time  ago,  those  who  were  students  of 
the  grain  movement  of  this  continent  pre- 
dicted that  before  many  years  had  pass- 
ed a  very  large  portion  of  the  West's 
bountiful  crops  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  w^orld's  markets  by  way  of  the  west- 
ern route,  meaning  thereby  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Many  endeavoured  to  accelerate 
this  movement,  various  methods  of  ex- 
ploitation being  employed.  Custom  is 
difficult  to  over-ride,  however,  and  the 
custom  had  apparently  destined  that  our 
western  grain  should  be  shipped  east- 
ward. Now,  however,  when  such  an 
enormous  amovmt  of  grain  is  being  raised 
in  the  west  that  our  railroads  are  be- 
ginning to  groan  under  the  burden  en- 
tailed by  the  necessity  for  its  moving,  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  throws  custom 
to  one  side  and  quietly  presents  itself. 
The  self-imposed  and  apparently  thank- 
less task  as  worked  out  by  these  pioneer 
prophets  is  about  to  be  completed.  Grain 
has  now  been  handled  through  our  Pa- 
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cific  ports  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  demonstrate  the  economy  of  the  route 
and  also  to  demonstrate  that  with  the 
completion  of  adequate  facilities  the  great 
bulk  of  Western  grain  will  be  shipped 
west. 

One  feature  directly  beneficial  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is,  and  always  will 
be,  ports  on  this  coast  open  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  The  result '  is  ob- 
vious. Grain  will  be  handled  with  the 
least  possible  outlay  for  storage  facili- 
ties. The  fact  is  that  a  2,000,000-bushel 
elevator  capacity  at  the  coast  would 
handle  as  much  grain  as  a  20,000,000- 
bushel  capacity  at  Fort  William,  owing 
to  the  latter  point  being  an  open  port 
for  only  seven  months  in  the  year. 

Combine  with  the  above,  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  the  coast  trade  means 
that  railroad  companies  w^ill  be  in  a 
position  to  utilize  their  westbound  grain 
cars,  when  empty,  for  the  hauling  of  east- 
bound  freight,  such  as  lumber,  coal,  and 
general  merchandise  as  manufactured  on 
the  coast  or  imported  from  Europe  and 
the  Orient.  The  products  of  the  west- 
ern states  and  of  British  Columbia  are 
of  themselves  so  numerous  and  in  such 
demand  throughout  the  west  that  scarce- 
ly an  empty  car  would  be  sent  eastward 
from  the  Pacific,  in  this  way  providing 
the  maximum  of  profit  for  the  railroad 
companies  and  allowing  a  minimum  rate 
to  the  consumer,  made  possible  by  thi.^ 
continuous  traffic. 

This  development  also  means  a  double 
saving.  While  the  western  grain  trade  is 
fostered  by  America,  Europe  will  de- 
velop a  large  export  trade  to  this  con- 
tinent by  the  return  route  in  order  that 
emptv  vessels  mav  not  be  forwarded 
from  their  ports  to  our  west  coast  mere- 
ly to  return  with  grain.  This  will  as- 
sist the  railroads  of  the  continent  in 
their  attempt  to  deliver  their  varied 
freights  to  the  consumer  at  the  least 
possible  cost. 

Railroads  are  only  necessary  insomuch 
as  they  serve  those  points  which  can- 
not be  served  by  our  great  water  car- 
riers. Students  of  the  world's  econ- 
omics acknowledge  that  the  cheapest 
means  of  transportation,  whether  of  peo- 
ple or  freight,  is  by  water.  Therefore, 
the  railroads  endeavour  to  secure  the 
shortest    haul    possible    to    tide    water. 


and  railroad  experts  readily  realize  that 
the  chief  work  of  their  respective  organ- 
izations is  practically  that  of  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  water  carriers. 

None  of  the  great  carriers  of  the  con- 
tinent have  devoted  the  time  and  thought 
to  the  development  of  a  continuous  traf- 
fic that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has,  and 
in  the  development  of  their  vast  irriga- 
tion project  to  the  east  of  Calgary,  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  master 
builders.  It  is  here  that  they  create  an 
enormous  consuming  community  owing 
to  denseness  of  that  population  which  is 
so  rapidly  approaching;  and  at  the  same 
time  this  3,000,000  acre  garden,  so  close 
to  tide  water,  will  be  made  to  supply  a 
large  and  profitable  export  freight  which 
is  destined  to  reach  the  markets  of  the 
world  through  the  "Western  Outlet." 

Time  and  cost  of  delivery  are  two  es- 
sentials in  the  determining  which  way 
our  grain  will  move,  and  the  following 
figures  will  show  for  themselves  just 
why  the  western  route  is  feasible. 

Taking  Calgary  as  a  centre  upon  which 
to  base  these  rates,  it  is  found  that  the 
rate  from  that  point  to  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, or  London,  is,  via  Fort  William. 
531-2C;  time  required,  50  days;  Mon- 
treal, 53  I-2C,  time  required  50  days ; 
Pacific,  Tahontopac  railway  and  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  from  Vancouver,  45c,  time 
required  50  days  ;  Vancouver  and  Suez 
Canal,  45c,  time  required  80  days  ;  Van- 
couver and  Cape  Horn  45c,  time  re- 
quired 120  days. 

It  is  figures  like  the  above  which  have 
at  last  drawn  a  fair  percentage  of  traffic 
westward.  What  then  may  be  expected 
when  the  Panama  canal  is  completed,  via 
which  the  rate  to  Great  Britain  will  not 
be  more  than  37  r-2c  and  the  time  re- 
quired in  the  neighbourhood  of  35  days  ? 

Even  at  the  present  time  we  can  still 
find  scofifers  who  predict  that  the  "West- 
ern Outlet"  will  never  be  a  feature  in 
the  handling  of  Western  Canada's  grain. 
We,  however,  are  backed  in  our  belief 
by  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  They  are  laying  their  plans 
for  making  Vancouver  an  immense  grain 
shipping  port.  It  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  whatever  this  company  decides 
to  do,  they  do  with  a  thoroughness  which 
considers  no  obstacles. 

In   direct   proif  of  this,   let   me    refer 
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to  their  three  million  irrii^ation  ])ro- 
ject,  situated  to  the  east  of  Calgary. 
Before  the  invasion  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  this  was  a  vast  plain,  the 
grazing  grounds  for  countless  herds  of 
buffalo.  To  show  the  progress  of  the 
district  let  me  say  that  only  thirty  years 
ago  an  Indian  Chief  with  majestic  wave 
of  sinewy  arm  laid  claim,  and  justlv  so, 
to  the  millions  of  acres  which  now  com- 
prise the  fertile  Bow  River  Valley. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  Cattle  King 
stationing  himself  on  an  elevation  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Bow  gazed  out  upon 
these  same  green  carpeted  prairies  and 
murmured,  "They  are  mine.  }ily  chil- 
dren's children  will  ride  these  plains  and 
these  luxuriant  grasses  will  fatten  their 
herds  which  will  range  upon  a  thousand 
hills." 

These  claims,  while  made  in  good  part, 
will  not  be  realized. 

Some  ten  years  later,  however,  there 
came  a  new  voice,  making  a  more  pros- 
perous prophesy.  This  was  the  voice  of 
a  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  it  continu- 
ally said :  "Here,  by  the  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  the  Bow  River,  I  will 
make  the  happiest  homes  in  all  the 
world.  Happy,  by  reason  of  the  boun- 
teous crops  these  home-makers  will  reap. 
Here,  the  home-seeker  will  find  a  happy 
combination  of  soil,  climate  and  water. 
The  latter  will  be  delivered  by  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  irrigating  ditches.  Just 
as  surely  as  water  will  find  its  own  level, 
so   surely   will  those   who   acquire   these 


lands  find  the  solution  of  a  happy,  jovous 
independence." 

It  was  a  startling  pr()j)hesy.  The  little 
world  into  which  that  prophesy  was 
fiung,  scoffed.  Just  as  we  find  scof- 
fers when  we  refer  to  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  "Western  Outlet."  Many 
of  those  who  made  light  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific's  Bow  Valley  project  have 
been  allowed  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
that  prophesy  which  was  made  only  ten 
years  ago.  They  have  already  acknowl- 
edged the  wonderful  value  of  irrigation 
and  have  greedily  availed  themselves  of 
the  water  which  is  finding  its  own  level, 
and  most  economical  utility  on  scores  of 
thousands  of  acres,  and  is  foisting  pros- 
perity upon  those  who  have  already  se- 
cured  these   favoured   acres. 

When  the  giant  task  of  irrigating  this 
land  was  projected,  he,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  initiation  of  the  work,  not 
only  saw  thousands  of  miles  of  canals 
and  ditches,  but  also  saw  a  thousand 
score  of  prosperous  homes.  This  Bow 
Valley  was  to  ultimately  have  the  den- 
sest population  of  any  territory  in  that 
vast  empire  which  is  mainly  responsible 
for  its  very  existence,  to  its  first  trans- 
continental railway.  Just  so  surely  as 
that  empire  was  built,  will  the  more 
recent  project  meet  its  prophesied  des- 
tiny of  the  most  densely  settled  and 
prosperous  territory  in  that  new  and 
cosmopolitan  empire — Western  Canada. 
The  ocean  port  of  that  great  community 
in  the  making  is  Vancouver.  The  des- 
tiny of  the  one  is  boimd  up  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  other. 


Twenty  Years  in  Saskatchewan 


By  Arthur  Hawkes 


I 


T  almost  makes  a  young  man  believe 
he  is  twice  his  age  when  he  thinks 
of  the  changes  he  has  seen  in  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan.  When, 
in  1885,  I  first  came  to  live  near  the 
Crooked  Lakes  Indian  Reserve,  several 
of  my  neighbours  had  recently  returned 
from  service  with  the  columns  which  had 
suppressed  the  Riel  Rebellion.  Some  had 
gone  north  from  Qu'Appelle  to  Batoche ; 
and  some  had  taken  the  trail  from  Swift 
Current  to  Battleford,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants had  taken  refuge  in  the  police  bar- 
racks. There  were  very  few  horses  in 
the  country  then,  and  to  hear  of  the  long, 
tedious  journey  with  ox-teams  across  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  was  to  get  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  books  in  which  we 
used  to  read  about  the  boundless  praisies 
which  we  never  expected  to  see. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  I  lived  for  a 
while  just  ofif  the  trail  from  Whitewood 
to  Yorkton.  The  people  around  York- 
ton  and  beyond  used  to  get  their  mail 
from  Whitewood,  and  the  stage  occas- 
ionally called  at  the  farm  where  I  was 
assisting  to  build  up  the  country.  Some- 
times, in  winter,  the  mail  was  delayed, 
and  the  driver's  experiences  offset  the 
pleasures  of  his  summer  picnic.  Those 
were  days  of  isolation  for  the  settlers 
on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Assini- 
boine  ;  but  they  would  not  exchange  their 
experiences  for  a  good  deal  of  money. 
There  is,  besides,  a  permanent  asset  in 
pioneering  reminiscence ;  wdiich  men  can 
never  know  who  spend  their  lives  in 
large  centres  of  population,  are  carried 
to  and  from  their  work,  and  where  bricks 
and   mortar  are  their   daily  horizon. 

From  the  south  ranchers  and  farmers 
came  forty  and  fifty  miles  to  White- 
wood  for  their  supplies,  and  with  the 
produce  of  their  skill.  The  Moose  Moun- 
tain, beside  which  they  dwelt,  was  the 
last  southern  outpost  of  our  civilization 


until  somewhere  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  beyond  the  Missouri  River, 
where  there  was  an  American  railroad, 
which,  for  all  association  it  had  for  us, 
might  as  well  have  been  in  Texas. 

The  C.  P.  R.  main  line  (there  were  no 
branches  at  that  time),  served  us  as  well 
as  it  knew  how.  The  track  had  been 
laid  with  a  minimum  of  expense,  with 
many  curves  and  grades,  which,  in  these 
prosperous  days,  have  been  eliminated. 
Somewhere  in  Manitoba  there  was  a  line 
running  northwesterly  from  Portage  la 
Prairie,  and  ending  nowhere  in  particu- 
lar. Manitoba  was  an  organized  and 
fully  established  Province.  We  were  in 
the  District  of  Eastern  Assiniboia,  a  part 
of  the  Northwest  Territories  that  were 
administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  a  legislative  body,  whose  powers 
were  about  as  independent  as  those  of 
a  growing  boy  in   his   father's  house. 

That  was  over  twenty  years  ago. 
Those  days  will  never  come  back  ;  and, 
although  the  homesteader  who  has  to  go 
into  unbroken  regions  will  learn  some- 
thing of  real  pioneering  life,  he  can  never 
enjoy  the  sense  of  isolation  which  we 
knew  at  that  time — I  do  not  mean  the 
isolation  of  one  farmstead  from  another, 
but  the  loneliness  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  It  had  not  been  "proved  up" ; 
there  was  nothing  like  it  under  the  sun. 
When  you  heard  the  trains  whistle  you 
thought  it  was  civilized :  when  the  In- 
dian came  over  the  hill — he  could  not 
come  round  the  corner,  for  there  were 
no  corners — you  thought  you  were  in  the 
unconquerable  wild ;  and  were  for  all 
time  out  of  the  current  of  large  afifairs. 

Now-a-days  there  are  two  full-fledged 
governments  where  there  was  onl}-  an 
advisory  council.  Everybody  talks  about 
the  W^est  with  the  certain  expectation 
that  it  will  outnumber  and  politically 
dominate  the  East ;     as     it     has  already 
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<^iven  to  the  East  a  new  complexion  as 
the  manufacturer  of  many  of  its  com- 
mocHties.  You  read  of  widespread, 
ceaseless  railway  construction,  necessi- 
tated because  the  existing  railways  have 
more  than  they  can  carry,  and  because 
their  business  will  increase  from  year  to 
year. 

Take  the  four  sections  of  the  province 
to  which  I  have  alluded — the  once  vital 
trails  to  Yorkton  and  beyond,  to  Ba- 
toche  and  Prince  Albert,  to  Battleford, 
and  to  the  Moose  Mountain.  I  never 
reached  Yorkton  by  team,  but  when  I 
did  get  there,  years  after  the  stage  had 


cept  old  Red  River  cart  trails,  there  are 
four  steel  roads,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
being  projected.  Between  White  wood 
and  the  international  boundary  there  are 
five  lines,  one  of  them  being  the  \Vinni- 
peg-Regina-Calgary  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  another  the  Maryfield  ex- 
tension of  the  same  railway,  that  will 
reach  Lethbridge  about  three  years 
hence. 

The  trail  from  Qu'Appelle  to  Prince 
Albert,  over  which  my  neighbours  drove 
their  oxen  with  military  supplies,  and 
along  which  the  government  telegraph 
wire   was   erected   in  the   seventies,   has 
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ceased  to  run,  I  found  a  thriving  town, 
and  the  farmers  fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
away  connected  with  it  by  their  own  tele- 
phones. 

Thirty-five  miles  north  of  Yorkton  I 
reached  another  live  town  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  that  I  turned  eastward 
and  southward  to  Winnipeg  on  the 
Prince  Albert  branch  of  the  same  system. 

Between  Yorkton  and  Whitewood 
there  have  been  built  two  other  lines  of 
railway,  so  that  instead  of  nothing  be- 
tween the  Qu'Appelle  and  the  timbered 
country  of  the  Saskatchewan  \^alley,  ex- 


also  been  superseded,  partly  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Northern  main  line  from  Hum- 
boldt to  Battleford  ;  but  more  especially 
by  the  250  miles  of  line  operated  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  between  Regina  and 
Prince  Albert,  which  crosses  the  south 
branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  at  Saska- 
toon ;  and,  turning  north-east,  passes 
Duck  Lake  and  other  places  where  the 
rebellious  redskins  made  their  last  fight 
against  Canadian  control. 

The  district  served  by  this  railway, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  uninhabit- 
ed for  almost  a  decade  after  the  lines 
were  built,   is   now   the   vcrv   heart  and 
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centre  of  the  wheat  production  of  West- 
ern Canada.  The  Province  of  Saskat- 
chewan with  its  1909  crop  not  only  took 
first  place  as  wheat  producer  among  the 
provinces  of  Canada,  but  excelled  every 
one  of  the  United  States  in  that  parti- 
cular, with  the  exception  of  North  Da- 
kota and  Minnesota.  The  following 
crop  statistics  have  been  compiled  from 
the  reports  of  twenty  thousand  indivi- 
dual farmers,  and  verified  from  the  re- 
ports of  several  thousand  threshermen  by 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Statistics 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
province:  Wheat  90,215,000  bushels, 
average  per  acre  22  bushels;  oats  105,- 
465,000,  average  47  bushels ;  barley  7,- 


The  best  example  of  the  development 
of  the  West  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vent of  home-seekers  is  provided  by  the 
branch  line  running  southwesterly  from 
Saskatchewan,  across  the  great  Saskat- 
chewan Plains,  which  will  be  extended 
through  the  largest  unoccupied  area  re- 
maining in  the  southern  half  of  the 
prairie  provinces,  so  far  as  Calgary  in 
the  season  of  1910. 

Let  me  give  my  own  experience  of 
this  piece  of  territory.  In  the  summer 
of  1908,  I  rode  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  an  automobile  through  the  Goose 
Lake  country,  reaching  as  far  southwest 
as  Zealandia,  a  post  office  in  a  district 
where  most  of  the   inhabitants  dwell  in 
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833,000,   average   32  bushels ;    and   flax 
4.448,700  bushels,  average  13  bushels. 

Of  these  crops,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet 
that  ten  per  cent  of  them  were  grown 
in    the    countrv    alongside    the    Regina- 

i    Prince  Albert  line,  which  was  almost  a 

I    vacancy  ten  years  ago. 

Saskatoon,  which  had  a  population  of 
less  than  a  hundred  when  this  century 
came  in,  is  a  city  of  say  ten  thousand 
people,  which  prides  itself  on  being,  af- 
ter Winnipeg,  the  chief  railway  centre 
of  the  West,  and  in  which  a  chronic 
civic  question  is  that  of  the  provision 
of  subways  and  bridges  across  the  nu- 
merous tracks  of  the  Canadian  Northern. 


sod  houses  because  of  the  long  haul  from 
Saskatoon.  A  year  afterwards  I  went 
through  that  district  on  a  Canadian  Nor- 
thern train,  and  the  party  that  accom- 
panied me  was  entertained  by  the  Zea- 
landia Board  of  Trade,  the  chief  com- 
mercial body  of  a  community  which  had 
already  all  of  the  businesses  you  expect 
to  find  in  a  prairie  town,  and  blessed  with 
four  elevators  for  the  shipment  of  the 
season's  grain. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  I  vas 
down  this  line  again,  when  Rosetown, 
the  next  place  to  Zealandia  had  come 
into  existence  with  three  elevators.  The 
rails   had  been   laid   for   sixty  miles  be- 
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yond  Zealantlia.  llie  end  of  steel  being' 
named  Kindersley,  after  a  partner  in  a 
famous  London  banking  house  which  has 
become  heavily  interested  in  Western 
Canada   expansion. 

I  went  to  Kindersley  to  witness  the 
first  sale  of  town  htts.  If  T  wrote  for 
an  hour,  I  could  not  give  a  better  de- 
scription of  the  country  than  can  be  un- 
derstood from  the  photographs  that  ac- 
company this  article.  People  were  wait- 
ing to  start  business  in  the  town,  and 
were  gathered  in  tents  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  townsite.  Nine  days  after  the 
sale,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kindersley 
was  formed,  and  construction  of  a  fine 


prairie,  stoneless  and  treeless — ideal  for 
wheat  growing.  The  greatest  herds  of 
buffalo  used  to  foregather  in  this  region. 
This  assertion  does  not  depend  upon  the 
say-so  of  some  wild  Indian,  but  is  more 
than  proved  to  any  man  who  drives  over 
the  country,  because  the  buffalo  paths 
are  worn  very  much  more  deeply  in  this 
territory  than  they  are  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  West.  The  buffalo  was  a 
superb  judge  of  pasture.  The  best 
grasses  grew  only  on  the  best  land. 

Home-seeking  in  the  Kindersley  coun- 
try is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it 
was  in  Saskatchewan  when  I  first  knew 
it.      Of   course,    in    a   vast,    uniDopulated 


Northern    Manitoba,    and    the    Prince    Albert    Country    in    Saskatcliewan, 
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hotel,  and  stores  and  houses  was  well 
under  way.  One  of  the  pictures  shown 
you  was  taken  on  November  loth,  and 
the  winter  passed  along  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twentv-five  buildings  erected 
in  the  town. 

Kindersley  will  be  the  chief  centre  of 
the  immigration  movement  to  the  prairie 
this  spring.  Settlement  has  preceded  the 
railway,  and  long  before  the  grade 
reaches  Calgary,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
all  the  land,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  railway,  will  be  taken 

The  country  is  very  similar  to  the  rest 
of     the     Saskatchewan     \^alley — rolling 


area,  you  can't  have  all  the  conveniences 
of  city  life,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  coun- 
try life  in  long-settled  territory.  But  no- 
where in  America  has  the  pioneer  such 
advantages  as  he  possesses  in  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Canada. 

Four  years  ago  last  September  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
were  constituted,  and  the  machinery  of 
a  completely  autonomous  go^?ernment 
was  set  going.  Both  provinces  have 
started  to  build  their  universities — 
eighteenth  of  all  the  surveyed  lands  in 
Western  Canada  have  been  set  aside  for 
school  purposes.  Both  have  established 
telephone     departments     which     provide 
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poles  for  organized  bodies  of  farmers 
who  supply  their  own  wires  and  instru- 
ments. No  other  new  country  has  been 
provided  so  speedily  with  such  advanced 
appliances  of  civilization.    Within  a  very 

few  years  the  whole  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  will  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  telephone  service. 

This  advanced  position  in  education 
and  inter-communication  is  accompanied 
by  strong  movements  among  the  farm- 
ers for  their  own  commercial  advantagfe. 


The  Government  of  Saskatchewan, 
agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  powerful 
Grain  Growers'  Association,  has  ap- 
pointed a  Royal  Commission  with  a  view 
to  working  out  a  scheme  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  terminal  and  local 
elevators  so  that  the  farmers  may  receive 
the  maximum  prices  for  grain  with  mini- 
mum expenses  for  the  work  of  trans- 
ferring it  from  the  wagon  to  the  steamer 
which  takes  it  to  the  consumer  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe.  The  West  is,  in- 
deed, the   coming  country. 


The  Building  of  the  Grand  Trunk 

Pacific  Railway 


By  Harold  Havens 


SINCE  the  first  vague  dream  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  disturbed  the 
slumber  of  the  originator  of  that 
gigantic     enterprise      the      annual 
yield  of  wheat  in   the  prairie  provinces 
from     thirty    million   to 
one   hundred   and  thirty 


has  increased 
something  like 
million  bushels. 

Since  that  time  the  gross  earnings  of 
its  ancient  and  principal  competitor  have 
increased  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

Between  that  time  and  the  present 
the  mileage  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
in  the  west  alone  has  grown  from  one 
thousand  to  four  thousand  miles.  Since 
the  inception  of  this  new  transcontinental 
line  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  future 
of  Canada  has  doubled  :  the  appreciation, 
by  the  British  Empire  of  Canada's  im- 
portance to  the  Empire,  has  doubled, 
while  the  worth  of  that  one  time  wilder- 
ness known  as  New  Ontario,  based  on  an 
estimate  of  the  values  already  in  sight, 
has  increased  a  thousand  per  cent.,  and 


the  same  is  true  of  the  resources  and  po- 
tentialities of  Central  British  Columbia. 

In  short,  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  en- 
thusiastic promoters  and  of  the  states- 
men, who  pledged  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try to  this  great  national  road,  have  more 
than  come  true.  Canada,  today  is  more 
prosperous  and  promising  than  ever. 
Capital  and  settlers,  men  and  money  are 
coming  in,  and  for  the  most  part  Canada 
is  securing  the  best  class  of  settlers  ever 
secured  by  a  new  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  five  ^hort  years  the 
grade  on  more  than  half  of  the  36.000 
miles  of  the  main  line  has  beeij  com- 
pleted. Eleven  hundred  miles,  Fort  Wil- 
liam to  Edmonton,  is  splendidly  finished 
and  will  be  in  operation,  and  over  which 
through  express  trains  will  be  running  in 
1910. 

From  Halifax  to  Quebec  the  new  road 
will  run  through  an  interesting  country. 
West  of  Quebec,  for  fifty  miles  or  more 
it  will  serve  an  ideal  agricultural  sec- 
tion, and  then  plunge  into  a  pulp- wood 
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forest,    for    whose    product    there    is    a 
ready   market. 

Long  before  the  Ontario  boundary  is 
reached  the  great  clay  belt  is  encount- 
ered and  this  continues  on  to  Cockrane, 
the  junction  of  the  Ontario  Government 
Railway  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
Here  the  same  heavijly  timbered,  but 
exceedinc;ly  fertile  clay  lands  extend 
north  for  twenty-five  and  south  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  West 
from  Cochrane  the  same  rich,  level  coun- 
try extends  for  two  hundred  miles.  On 
this  section  there  are  stretches  of 
straight  tract,  fifty,  sixty  and  one  nearly 
seventy  miles  long.  Only  when  seeking 
favorable  crossings  of  the  mighty  rivers 
that   run   dowai   to   Hudson's   Bav   have 


be  racing  down  from  Toronto  to  Sarnia 
and  from  Winnipeg  to  Fort  William,  ex- 
changing traffic  with  the  magnificent 
steamers  of  the  Northern  Navigation 
Company,  the  Hamonic  and  the  Huronic, 
which  now  become  a  part  of  and  form 
the  water  link  in  the  Grand  Trunk  sys- 
tem. These  floating  palavcs  compare 
with  the  best  boats  entering  the  port  of 
New  York  when  that  tempestuous  town 
held  a  population  of  two  million.  They 
are  splendidly  designed,  tastefully  decor- 
ated, luxuriantly  appointed  and  well 
managed.  There  are  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-four parlor  cabins  to  be  had  singly 
or  en  suite,  for  only  a  few  dollars  over 
the  ordinary  charge.  These  new  boats 
are    far    and    awav    the    finest    steamers 


A  Model   Farm 


the  engineers  found  it  necessary  to  vary 
the  line. 

At  the  w'estern  limits  of  this  clay  belt, 
the  road  enters  another  rough,  rugged 
region,  rich  in  mineral  possibilities  and 
heavily  timbered.  Beyond  this  rough 
stretch  the  line  enters  the  prairie  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba  and  takes  its  way  to 
A\'innipeg,  the  wonderful  city,  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  Western  Canada. 
Here,  where  the  Assiniboine  empties  in- 
to the  great  Red  River  of  the  North, 
they  are  building  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive, modern  and  altogether  vip-to- 
date  railway  stations  in  the  country. 
This  new  structure  will  be  finished  early 
in  1 9 10.  In  the  summer  of  this  year 
magnificent  steamboat  express  trains  will 


afloat  on  fresh  water,  a  credit  to  the 
Company  and  made  in  Canada.  The 
Mamonic  is  capable  of  carrying  35,000 
tons  of  freight,  500  passengers,  at  21 
knots  an  hour. 

In  order  to  handle  the  great  volume 
of  wheat  that  will  come  down  to  the 
lakes ;  great  elevators  are  being  built  at 
Fort  William  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
and  at  Tififen  on  the  east  coast  of  Lake 
Huron.  In  winter  when  the  lakes  are 
locked  in  ice,  wheat  can  be  hauled  at  a 
profit  all  rail  from  the  west  to  St.  Johns 
and  Halifax  over  the  almost  level  line 
already  assured.  Over  those  grades  which 
do  not  exceed  four-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  from  the  wheat  lands  to  the  At- 
lantic, a   single  locomotive  will  be   able 
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Harvest  Time 


to  take  95,000  bushels  of  wheat  without 
a  helper.  Ten  trains  will  mean  almost 
a  million  bushels.  With  these  wheat 
trains  running  an  hour  apart,  it  will  be 
possible  to  transport  2.280.000  bushels 
of  wheat  from  the  prairie  to  the  sea 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  way  the  crop  is  increasing,  the 
way  the  settlers  are  coming  in,  it  will  be 
a  question  of  only  a  very  few  years  when 
the  west  will  be  exporting  a  thousand 
million  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  Pro- 
bably one-tenth  of  this  will  then  be  pass- 
ing out  via  Hudson's  Bay,  another  tenth 
will  drain  down  over  the  American  lines, 
three  hundred  thousand  bushels  will  pro- 
bably go  out  via  Prince  Rupert  and  Van- 
couver and  the  balance — five  hundred 
million  bushels,  will  be  funnelled  down 
to  the  lakes  to  pass  over  the  lines  of  the 
least  resistance,  and  by  the  ocean  parts 
having  the  best  facilities  for  handling 
the  traffic.  By  that  time  we  shall  in  all 
probability,  have  completed  the  Georgian 
Bay  Canal,  which  should  open  before 
and  close  long  after  the  Hudson  Bay 
route. 

No  matter  how  many  new  ways  may 
be  opened,  the  capacity  of  all  existing 
parts  and  "Spouts"  will  need  to  be  in- 
creased, just  as  the  factories  of  the  east 
have  to  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  West. 


And  while  the  harvest  is  swelling  the 
yield  increasing,  other  industries  will  de- 
velop as  the  country  fills  up.  The  for- 
rests  of  the  north  will  yield  millions  of 
tons  of  freight  and  when  the  fields  are 
cleared  of  timber  some  fine  farms  will  re- 
sult and  provide  a  never-failing  revenue 
to  the  railway  which  shall  be  the  prime 
factor  in  the  reclamation  and  ultimate 
conquest  of  these  wilds. 

West  away  from  Edmonton  lies  a 
thousand  miles  of  surveyed  line  upon 
which  a  vast  tonnage  must  originate. 
Here  are  timber  and  coal  in  abundance 
and  almost  every  sort  of  rare  and  valu- 
able mineral,  from  iron  to  gold.  Along 
the  entire  route  are  sheltered  vales  of 
rich  ranch  lands  and  near  the  coast 
range  valley  that  will  soon  be  turned 
into  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens  and 
wide  reaches  of  ripening  grain. 

In  the  Nechoco  and  in  the  Bulkley 
Valley  wild  grass  and  peavine  grow  high 
enough  to  hide  cattle.  All  sorts  of  wild 
berries  grow  here,  and  the  few  fruit 
trees  that  have  been  planted  by  the  wide- 
ly scattered  settlers  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  this  is  an  ideal  freight  coun- 
try. Cattle  range  out  and  are  fed  only 
about  ninety  days.  Potatoes  left  in  the 
ground  often  sprout  in  the  spring  and 
produce  a  second.  It  is  according  to 
Trappers  and  Hudson's  Bay  Factors,  an 
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unusual  thing  if  they  have  more  than  a 
week  of  zero  weather  in  any  winter. 

Prince  Rupert,  the  Pacific  port,  is  now 
building  up  and  will  soon  be  a  city. 
About  Prince  Rupert  are  the  finest  fish- 
ing grounds  in  the  world,  the  products 
of  which  will  naturally  go  out  over  the 
easy  grades  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
to  the  Eastern  markets. 

Although  the  road  has  been  in  the 
building  only  four  years  there  are  already 
a  score  or  more  of  new  towns  building 
into  cities  where  the  west  wind  was 
sighing  over  the  prairie  wild  but  thirty- 
six  short  months  aeo.      Fifty  thousand 


settlement  and  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vast  area  utterly  worthless 
without  transportation.  No  one  would 
ever  wish  to  see  it  used  to  take  armed 
men  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  de- 
stroy other  men,  with  whom  they  have 
not  even  a  nodding  acquaintance,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world,  and  yet  if  the 
Empire  were  in  peril,  it  would  be  quite 
convenient  to  have  this  short  cut  across 
the  northerly  end  of  the  earth  to  His 
Majesty's  interests  in  the  East.  It  will 
not  only  shorten  the  run  around  the 
world  by  a  week  or  so,  but  will  form 
an  all  British  route  across  the  continent. 


Immense  Elevators  are  Frequently  Seen 


souls  have  settled  as  citizens  of  Winni- 
peg since  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  at 
Fort  William. 

Alillions,  many  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  distributed  by  the  Government  in 
the  building  of  the  eastern  section  of  this 
great  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  system,  but 
when  the  work  is  finished  Canada  will 
own  the  lines  she  is  building — a  splendid 
line  too — and  in  her  banks  and  in  the 
pockets  of  her  people  will  be  found  about 
ninety  cents  of  every  one  of  those  mil- 
lion of  dollars  so  spent. 

Of  course,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  to  help  to  handle 
the  harvest  of  the  West,  to  assist  in  the 


At  this  writing  work  on  the  Regina- 
Yorkton  line  is  being  rushed  north  and 
south  from  Melville,  Saskatchewan,  and 
the  entire  line  is  expected  to  be  in  oper- 
ation by  the  end  of  this  year.  Another 
line  is  being  built  from  Biggar  to  Battle- 
ford  and  yet  another  from  Tofield  south 
to  Calgary  where  the  most  wonderful 
development  is  going  forward. 

During  the  season  of  1910  a  number 
of  other  branch  lines  will  be  perfected, 
including  the  line  down  to  Vancouver. 
Ultimately  connection  will  be  made  with 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  and  possibly 
with  the  Alaskan  Railway. 
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Indeed  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of 
things  probable  to  predict  that  within 
the  next  few  years  one  may  be  able  to 
travel  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Daw- 
son, or  from  Liverpool  to  Yokahama  on 
a  Grand  Trunk  ticket. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  no 
mountain  grade.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  grade  on  this  new  transcontinental 
railway  is  uniform  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  It  is  the  same  in  the  moun- 
tains as  on  the  prairie  section,  viz.,  four- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  which  represents 
a  maximum  lift  of  only  twenty-one  feet 
to  the  mile  and  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses just  about  as  good  as  a  dead  level 
line.  This  fact  will  make  the  new  route 
popular  because  it  W'ill  make  the  going 
uniform  and  easy.  It  will  travel  by  the 
banks  of  mighty  rivers,  skirt  great  in- 
land lakes  and  wind  its  way  through  dark 
canyons.  It  will  traverse  a  number  of 
beautiful  valleys  of  marvellous  and 
hitherto  unknown  fertilitv.     For  the  last 


two  hundred  miles  it  will  wind  along  the 
banks  of  the  Skeena  River  as  the  New 
York  Central  on  the  Hudson  or  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  down  the  Columbia.  It 
will  end  at  Prince  Rupert,  583  miles 
nearer  Yokahama  than  any  other  Pacific 
post  and  on  a  harbor  which  will  become 
the  haven  of  seafaring  men,  the  pride  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  wonder  of  the  ship- 
ping world. 

When  this  new  line  is  opened  it  will 
be  possible  for  travellers  to  go  out  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  return  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  enjoying  in  the 
water  loop  which  connects  the  two  svs- 
tems  one  of  the  grandest  sails  in  the 
world.  The  sail  up  or  down  the  British 
Columbia  coast  between  Vancouver  and 
Prince  Rupert  carries  you,  for  the  most 
part,  through  the  inland  channel,  upon 
one  hand  the  hoary  heights  of  the  coast 
range  and  upon  the  other  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  great  chains  of 
islands  that  wall  ofif  the  deep. 


Romance  and  Reality 

By  Chas.  H.  Stuart  Wade 


R 


OMANCE  !— Three  travellers  who 
had  footed  it  through  the  snows 
of  Northern  Alberta  had,  after 
encountering  all  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  floods,  forest  fires,  lack 
of  food,  and  the  other  trials  of  pioneer- 
ing life  (tales  of  which  are  so  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  author  of  romance), 
arrived  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Peace 
River,  and  here  it  was  that  the  story  of 
New  Westminster  was  first  told  to  the 
writer. 

The  darkness  of  night,  was  illumined 
only  by  the  camp  fire's  glare  thrown  up- 
on the  broad  waters  of  that  great  river 
— misnamed  the  "Peace" ;  when  the 
sound  of  paddles  attracted  attention,  by 
breaking  the  silence  in  a  manner  unex- 
pected by  the  wearied  travellers  engaged 
in    the    prosaic    occupations    of   flapping 


slap-jacks,  cutting  branches  of  sweet- 
smelling  pine,  and  pitching  camp  for  the 
night. 

The  newcomers  from  higher  up  the 
river,  had  recognized  the  signs  of  white 
men  ;  and  the  desire  for  companionship, 
which  is  so  well  known  to  every  travel- 
ler who  is  not  inured  to  the  romantic 
attraction  of  the  forest,  had  forced  them 
to  take  the  easy  trip  down  stream — even 
though  the  long  tow  back  was  a  journev 
of  considerable  toil,  and  somewhat  dan- 
gerous. 

The  tea  and  sour-belly  having  been 
done  ample  justice  to  by  the  newcomers, 
and  pipes  refitted,  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion from  civilization  was  eagerly  dis- 
cussed ;  and  amongst  many  subjects  the 
story  was  told  of  how  Simon  Fraser  in 
1805    had    traversed    this   very    country, 
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A  Busy   Thoroughfare 


wliich   he   then   named    New   Caledonia, 
and  how  in  1807  he  was  ordered  to  trace 

the  Ta-ca-outche  to  its  mouth. 

With  twenty-one  men  he  started  to 
descend  the  river  which  now  bears  his 
name;  a  journey  dangerous  by  reason  of 
the  warUke  character  of  the  treacher- 
ous Indian  tribes  through  whose  terri- 
tory he  passed,  and  even  more  danger- 
ous still,  by  reason  of  the  turbulent 
stream  itself,  which,  in  parts  foamed  over 
hidden  rocks,  in  others  leapt  over  in  the 
form  of  cascades,  and  again  rushed  on- 
wards between  high  banks  where  the 
channel  became  confined  to  a  narrow 
space  of  150  or  200  feet  in  width.  Fra- 
ser  describes  the  country  as  so  wild  that 
it  was  impossible  to  express  it  in  words." 

It  was  about  the   3rd   of  July,    180S, 


that  this  intrepid  traveller  arrived  at  that 
portion  of  the  river  now  known  as  the 

North  Arm ;  and  it  was  somewhere  in 
this  district  that  the  expedition  narrow- 
ly escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  discoursing 
of  that  era  of  romance,  privation,  and 
gold-hunger  which  followed  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metal,  some  ten 
miles  above  Lytton  in  the  year  1857 :  the 
fever  spread  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
the  following  year  Colonel  Moody,  R.E., 
was  sent  out  in  command  of  a  body  of 
picked  men,  fourteen  of  whom  are  still 
alive,  and  were  honoured  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mayor  Keary,  by  the  citizens  who 
thronged  the  Provincial  Exhibition 
Grounds  last  October. 


The  Exhibition  Building's 
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These  men  practically  founded 
"Queensborough,"  on  a  site  now  known 
as  Sapperton.  The  original  name  was 
however,  changed  b}'  command  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  to  the  "New 
Westminster"   of  today. 

Reality ! — The  city  flourished  until 
1898,  when  on  the  loth  September  about 
II  p.m.,  a  devastating  fire  broke  out  and 
spread  so  rapidly  that,  within  four  hours, 
a  thickly  populated  area  of  over  eighty 
acres  had  been  utterly  "wiped  out,"  and 
over  $2,600,000  of  property  destroyed, 
leaving  six  hundred  families  homeless. 

Today,  the  city  is  again  well  in  the 
forefront  as  regards  commerce,  educa- 
tion, and  industrial  pursuits.  A  Royal 
City  by  name,  an  Evergreen  City  by  re- 


million  to  build,  the  total  length  being 
1,985  feet,  the  pivot  pier  being  sunk  90 
feet  into  the  river  bed ;  the  depth  of 
water  being  72  feet,  and  the  bridge  69 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  view 
from  this  bridge  embraces  the  varied 
charms  of  river  and  islands,  of  moun- 
tains and  snow-clad  peaks,  extending 
even  to  the  glaciers  of  Mt.  Baker  (14,- 
000  feet)  some  80  miles  distant;  whilst 
far  to  the  west,  the  peaks  of  the  Coast 
range  on  Vancouver  Island  show  where 
the  western  limit  of  Canadian  soil  is 
merged  into  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Turning  a  glance  to  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Eraser,  the  city  rises  tier  above 
tier ;  a  tree-embowered  picture  sloping 
upwards  from  the  south,  until  lost  in  the 


Sample   of    School   Buildings 


pute,  it  is  in  reality  a  City  of  Homes, 
where  the  majority  of  the  people  own 
the  land  upon  which  they  reside.  Na- 
ture has  here  displayed  her  best  handi- 
work ;  for  the  mighty  river  sweeps  along 
through  a  charming  valley  of  rich  arable 
land,  passing  in  its  course  the  thriving 
towns  of  Chilliwack,  Mission,  Haney  and 
Hammond ;  with  many  another  prosper- 
ous settlement,  promising  great  things 
for  the  future  ;  it  then  broadens  out  into 
a  harbour,  which  opposite  the  city  itself 
is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  capable  of  safely  sheltering 
a  great  fleet  of  the  world's  battleships. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  mag- 
nificent iron   bridge,  which   cost   over  a 


broad  plateau  which  is  rapidly  settling 
up,  and  gives  promise  of  beautiful  homes 
for  the  thousands  who  are  yet  to  come. 
It  is  an  ideal,  and  truly  artistic  picture, 
and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
wanderer  from  afar. 

Entering  the  city  itself,  though  there 
is  still  some  evidence  of  the  great  fire, 
there  is  even  greater  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
many  advantages  they  possess !  Wide 
streets,  along  which  the  electric  car  bears 
the  traveller  to  his  home  in  the  country, 
even  though  it  be  twenty  miles  distant, 
(anl  a  further  fifty  miles  during  this 
summer)  ;  show  that  the  future  prospects 
are  not  lost  sight  of. 
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The  weekly  market,  large  wholesale 
ami  retail  stores,  and  warehouses,  cater 
for  every  branch  of  trade  ;  and  provide 
every  luxury  sought  for  by  the  mos. 
fastidious.  Colleges  and  schools  provide 
educational  advantages  of  the  very 
highest  class  ;  churches  of  every  denom- 
ination are  here,  and  amusements,  sports 
and  all  the  enjoyments  that  can  reason- 
ably be  sought  for  are  to  be  obtained 
within  the  city  bounds. 

Xew  \\'estminster  is  the  centre  of  thr 
salmon  fisheries,  the  lumbering,  and  the 
fruitgrowing  industries ;  for  within  the 
radius  tributary  to  it,  in  the  municipali- 


healthy  climate,  beautiful  surroundings, 
good  water  and  reasonable  taxation.  For 
the  manufacturer,  cheap  power  and  the 
best  of  facilities  for  wharves  in  a  fresh 
water  "snug"  harbour,  river  or  ocean- 
going steamers  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  railway  communication  by  trans-con- 
tinental competing  lines  through  Canada 
and  the  I'nited  States. 

The  investor  has  in  this  city,  oppor- 
tunities far  beyond  those  obtainable  else- 
wdiere ;  for  the  land  is  not  inflated  in 
value,  and  can  be  obtained  to  suit  his 
requirements.  The  farmer  and  settler 
have  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity,  a 
choice  so  varied,  and  so  complete  with 
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ties  of  Delta,  Surrey,  Langley,  Matsqui, 
Maple  Ridge,  and  Coquitlam.  are  to  be 
found  lands  as  rich,  at  least  as  any  on 
the  American  continent ;  whilst  the  mag- 
nificent  climate,  and  the  adequate  rain- 
fall mature  every  variety  of  fruit,  includ- 
ing peaches  and  grapes  in  the  open.  Pro- 
bably no  more  varied  exhibit  could  be 
brought  together  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Dominion  than  is  shown  every  year  at 
the  Provincial  Exhibition  of  home-grown 
fruits,  vegetables,  roots,  grain,  cattle, 
horses,  dairy  produce,  and  other  indus- 
trial pursuits.  It  is  an  object  lesson 
which  thousands  come  to  inspect. 

For   the   home-seeker,   the   city  .  offers 


the  modern  requirements  of  quick  trans- 
jxjrtation,  telephone,  electric  light,  and 
all  that  tends  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  home,  that  he  need  not  suffer 
the  inconveniences  which  frequently 
make  life  so  unpleasant  in  the  country 
districts  of  the   interior. 

New^  Westminster  is  not  a  "town  in 
the  making,"  as  so  many  so-called 
"towns''  are,  on  the  American  continent; 
and  its  14,000  inhabitants,  are  live,  up- 
to-date  men  of  business,  who  look  back 
with  pride  upon  the  romantic  associa- 
tions of  their  city,  fully  satisfied  that 
today, — and  for  all  futurity  this  city  is  a 
great  Reality ! 


The  Unseen 

By  Edwina  Cahn 


TRAV'ERS  threw  clown  his  pen  im- 
patiently, and  watched  it  roll 
across  the  scattered  sheets  of 
paper  littering  his  desk,  leaving 
an  inky  trail  behind  it.  He  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands  and-  gave  himself  up 
to  his  mood. 

"Why  in  thunder  can't  I  write  that 
yarn?"  he  thought;  "Never  felt  so  de- 
void of  ideas  or  such  loathing  for  work 
before."  He  recalled  weeks  of  procras- 
tination as  he  re-read  the  brief  communi- 
cation from  his  publishers. 

"They  will  not  be  put  off  any  longer. 
It  is  announced.  Just  must  be  written 
tonight.  I  must  write  it  before  tomor- 
row noon.  It  simply  will  not  do  to  fluke, 
just  when  I  am  gaining  recognition.  Was 
ever  any  man  in  such  a  hole  ?'" 

The  dull  roar  of  the  city  penetrated 
his  consciousness,  emphasizing  the  peace- 
ful silence  of  his  rooms,  punctuated  by 
the  measured  tick,  tick  of  his  mantel 
clock.     It  seemed  oppressive. 

He  rose  and  snapped  out  the  electric 
lights,  leaving  only  a  small  heavily 
shaded  lamp  burning  on  his  desk. 
Throwing  up  a  window,  he  filled  his 
lungs  with  the  chill  night  air. 

"Ah,"  he  said  aloud,  "that  ought  to 
clear  the  cob-wcbs  out  of  my  brain." 
Millions  of  stars  burned  brightly,  and 
the  moon  cast  a  benign  countenance  on 
the  brilliant  glare  from  thousands  of 
windows  in  busy,  reckless  Bi'oadway, 
shedding  their  softening  glow  on  the 
snow-clad  world.  Lowering  the  window, 
he  stood  gazing  down  upon  the  gay 
thoroughfare,  his  heavy  head  against  the 
pane. 

"Life,"  he  muttered,  "Wonderful, 
pulsing,  varied,  there  it  is  before  me 
and  still  I  cannot  grasp  one  tiny  phase 
of  it  live  enough  for  my  purpose." 

"Pshaw  !"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  him- 
self  into    an   armchair.      "Inspiration    is 


not  there  this  time.  There  is  no  use 
winking  at  the  truth  any  longer.  Ever 
since  poor  old  Mathews  died,  I  have 
not  been   myself.     I   wonder   why?" 

"He  was  nothing  to  me.  He  thought 
I  was  a  deadly  enemy !  He  said  he 
would  like  to  kill  me.  God  knows  why. 
I've  felt  queer,  haunted,  half  mad  ever 
since  he  went,  and  what  an  utter  idiot 
I  was  to  go  to  that  cursed  seance  of 
Professor  Ivan's  and  listen  to  their 
gabble  about  spiritualism,  and  the  un- 
seen. Why  did  I  let  them  put  me  into 
that  awful  state?  Developing  my  me- 
diumistic  powers,  they  said.  I  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  discovery — I  swear  I  saw 
— no,  no,  it  is  madness,  hysteria,  pure 
agination,  nonsense !  And  yet  I^I  am 
not  sure.  There  may  be  something  in 
it,  for  I  know  there  has  been  some  per- 
sonality, influencing  me  ever  since — I 
felt  it  coming  then." 

"( ih,  if  onlv  I  could  get  it  out  of  my 
mind — be  rid  of  it,  I  would  do  anything 
on  earth.  Whatever  it  is  I  want  to  face 
it,   know    it,   and   have   peace." 

Travers  sighed,  utterly  weary,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Work  was  forgotten, 
his  whole  mind  striving  to  bring  order 
out  of  this  chaos  of  dim  impressions  and 
conjectures. 

Gradually  he  became  tranquil  and  he 
wondered  at  his  former  mood  as  we  are 
wont  to  wonder  at  a  disturbing  dream. 

The  steam-pipes  clanked  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  He  heard  the  newsboys 
on  the  street  crying  their  late  -papers, 
gfonsrs  of  street  cars,  low  rumble  of  the 
"L"  and  faint  honk  honk  of  automo- 
biles, above  the  indescribable  roar  of  a 
great  city,  in  a  lulling  monotone. 

The  clock  ticked  noisily  on.  Travers 
wondered  what  time  it  was  and  opened 
his  eves.  In  the  shadows  before  him 
stood  a  man  !     He  sat  up  with  a  start. 

"How  did  you  get  here  ?"  he  demand- 
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ed,  intensely  surjiriscd.  Tlie  strang'cr 
took  a  step  forward  licsitatingly,  making 
a  slight  deprecatory  movement  with  his 
hand  but  was  silent.  His  footfall  was 
noiseless  and  Travers  felt  his  flesh 
prickle  as  he  watched  his  visitor,  after 
an  instant's  pause  in  which  he  seemed 
to  be  searching  Travers'  face  with  eager, 
painful  intensity,  draw  closer  to  the  circle 
of  light  cast  by  the  lamp. 

Then  he  saw  that  his  mute  guest  was 
a  phantom. 

"Where    are   you    from?"    he   gasped. 

"Beyond,"  answered  the  apparition  in 
a   low,   strangely   famaliar  voice. 

Travers  sat  spellbound,  great  drops  of 
perspiration  on  his  brow.  A  look  of 
apprehension  crossed  the  visage  of  the 
phantom,  and  for  an  instant  he  was  al- 
most invisible.  Then  swaying  slightly 
he  drew  closer  to  his  host.  Step  by  step 
he  glided  nearer  and  nearer,  bent  his 
head   and  gazed   into  Travers'   face. 

"Don't  you  know  me  ?"  he  said. 

"It's  Mathews !"  wdiispered  Travers, 
"Mathews,  who  died  last  week,  come 
back." 

A  look  of  relief  lit  uj)  the  phantom's 
pale  countenance.  "Yes,  it's  Mathews. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  not  know  me." 
He  passed  his  thin  hand  across  his  eyes 
as  if  weary.  "I  have  been  trying  to 
reach  vou  ever  since  soon  after  I  passed 
out,  and  my  time  is  short,  very  short." 

"I  want  your  body,"  he  said  sudden- 
ly. "I  must  have  it  tonight — now !  Do 
you  agree?" 

"My  body!"  ejaculated  Travers, 
what  do  you  mean?" 

"This,"  said  the  phantom  :  "I  want  you 
to  change  places  with  me.  Let  my  spirit, 
my  ghost  if  you  like,  enter  your  body, 
and  let  me  do  what  I  must  do  in  your 
earthly  human  body.  Mine  is  gone  for- 
ever. No  one  in  the  universe  can  help 
me  bvit  you.  Will  you?  Oh  Travers,  I 
cannot  explain,  but  do  not  fear  to  do 
it.  It  is  all  right.  Will  vou?"  he  re- 
peated, bending  his  gaze  into  Travers' 
wide  eyes  with  a  look  so  appealing,  with 
such  a  world  of  anguish  and  desperate 
entreatv  that  Travers  shuddered  at  the 
sight  of  a  soul  in  torment. 

His  dread  and  horror  lost  themselves 
in   a  flood  of  pity  and  compassion.     "I 


will,"  he  answered  fervently ;  "T  will  do 
anything   you   ask,    Mathews." 

"Freely?"  asked  the  wraith. 

"Gladly,"  answered  Travers  solemn- 
ly. A  wonderful  look  of  thanks  and 
gratitude  flashed   over  the  other's   face. 

A  sharp  tremor  ran  through  Travers' 
body,  followed  by  a  violent  shock,  and 
he  felt  liimself  growing  light.  All  was 
dark  for  an  instant  and  his  senses  reeled, 
then  he  felt  hmiself  again. 

Before  him  stood  a  living,  breathing 
man.  Himself !  No,  the  face  or  rather 
the  expression  was  not  his.  It  was 
Mathews ! 

"How  do  you  feel?"  said  Mathews. 
"Here,  look  at  your  new  self."  He 
strode  to  the  long  mirror  in  the  ward- 
robe. Travers  followed,  and  beheld  a 
shadow,  transparent  shape,  swaying  un- 
certainly back  and  forth,  like  a  puff  of 
thin  blue  smoke  tossed  back  and  forth 
by  a  lazy  vagrant  breeze  threatening  to 
dispel  it  every  instant. 

"Now  you  see  your  own  ghost,"  said 
Mathews,  "and  I  have  a  body  once  more. 
Such  a  good  substantial  one,  too,"  he 
said,  stretching  his  new-found  arms. 

"How  the  time  flies !"  he  cried  in 
alarm,  catching  sight  of  the  clock.  "I 
must  be  off  at  once."  He  seized  Tra- 
vers' hat  and  overcoat.  "Be  sure  that 
you  are  here  when  I  return,  if  you  want 
your  body  back.  I  will  be  here  at  mid- 
night." 

"Can  I  leave  here?"  said  Travers, 
amazed. 

"You  can  go  anywhere  vou  like,  un- 
seen, unheard,"  answ^ered  ]\'Iathews,  put- 
ting on  the  coat.  It  w^as  uncanny  to 
watch  Mathews'  domination  of  his  earth- 
Iv  body,  his  easy,  long  strides,  and  Tra- 
vers found  himself  admiring  the  broad 
shoulders  and  well  poised  head  as  if  they 
were  indeed  not  his  own. 

"Well,  what  are  you  thinking  of,  thou 
shade?"  said  Mathews,  stuffing  one  of 
Travers'  handkerchiefs  into  his  pocket 
and  helping  himself  to  a  cigar. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  answered  Travers 
hastily,  "only  I  say,  old  man,  take  good 
care  of  my  house  of  clay,  won't  you? 
I  find  that  I'm  fond  of  it,  now  that  I  am 
rid  of  it." 

"Never  fear,  my  friend  ;  you  know  I 
have   no  use   for  it  after  tonight,  being 
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dead — that  is  from  your  point  of  view, 
I  am." 

"Then  there  is  no  death,"  said  Tra- 
vers,  eagerly.  Mathews  struck  a  match 
and  watched  it  burn  a  moment  in  silence, 
then  lit  his  cigar.  "No,"  he  said  at  last, 
"no,  it  is  all  life  ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
see  for  yourself  between  now  and  mid- 
night. Be  sure  to  be  here  by  then.  He 
laughed,  the  old  sardonic  laugh  of  the 
departed  Mathews. 

At  the  door  he  paused.  "Say,  Tra- 
vers.  I  must  have  a  latch-key.  I  can't 
get  through  the  key-hole  now." 

"It's  in  the  pocket,"  answered  Tra- 
vers. 

"So  it  is.     Midnight,   remember!" 

"Midnight,"  said  Travers,  absently. 

Mathews  went  out,  closing  the  door 
with  a  snap. 

"Just  as  he  always  closed  a  door," 
mused  Travers.  "He  laughed  with  my 
vocal  chords,  and  still  it  was  not  my 
laugh,  my  voice.  His  personality  in  my 
voice,  in  my  body.  Queer,  then  person- 
ality must  be  of  the  spirit  too." 

He  peered  into  the  mirror  studying 
his  vague  outlines  with  interest.  "Yes, 
that  is  me  all  right,  very  thin  and  fogy 
and  uncertain,  not  nearly  as  distinct  as 
Mathews'  ghost.  He  was  quite  plain 
compared  to  me.  Maybe  being  so  newly 
a  wraith  T  am  still  weak." 

He  put  forth  a  vaporous  hand  to  touch 
the  glass,  but  felt  nothing.  There  was 
no  imprint !  Puzzled  he  glided  to  his 
desk  striving  to  lift  a  sheet  of  paper ;  he 
found  himself  powerless,  but  he  could 
hear  every  sound  from  the  outside  world 
with  keener  hearing  than  ever  before, 
and  his  sight  seemed   sharpened. 

"Be  sure  to  be  here  by  midnight !" 
Mathews'  words  recalled  themselves. 
"That  means  I  can  go  where  I  like  until 
then !  I  will !"  And,  smiling  to  him- 
self at  this  strangest  of  adventures  he 
went  to  the  door.  He  found  it  no  bar- 
rier and  slipped  through  the  stout  wood 
as  if  it  were  not  there. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  paused,  to 
listen,  amused  at  the  chorus  of  snores 
from  the  German  family's  room.  Some- 
where above  a  board  creaked.  A  key 
grated  in  the  lock  and  the  frnot  door 
grated  in  the  lock  and  the  front  door 
swung  open. 


"Suppose  I  should  be  seen !"  he  thought, 
in  alarm.  It  was  a  young  lady.  She 
stepped  inside  and  looked  straight 
through  him  up  the  stairs.  "Oh,  I  hope 
she   won't  be  frightened.'' 

"Nobody  about,"  she  said  in  a  whis- 
per, and  her  lover  entered  for  a  fare- 
well kiss. 

"They  could  not  see  me,"  thought 
Travers,  gliding  past  them  into  the  night. 
"To  see  and  hear,  and  have  a  sense  of 
humour  and  still  be  dead,  disembodied, 
a  ghost !  Verily  in  the  midst  of  life 
there  is  death.  What  if  Mathews  never 
comes  back!  Then  what?"  He  dis- 
missed the  thought  as  unworthy  and  sped 
on  under  the  street  lamps,  light  as  air. 
A  little  gust  of  wind  blew  him  off  his 
feet,  and  he  discovered  that  he  could 
move  along  in  the  air  without  any  con- 
scious effort,  incredibly  fast. 

Soon  he  became  aware  of  other  sha- 
dowy shapes  about  him,  phantoms  too. 
They  were  everywhere,  above,  beside, 
and  mingling  among  the  living  creatures, 
rushing  hither  and  thither  in  the  fever- 
ish haste  of  modern  life.  Travers  tried 
to  speak  to  them,  but  none  answered, 
none  saw  him.  "After  all,"  he  thought, 
"I  am  not  as  they." 

He  turned  into  brilliant  theatres,  gay 
restaurants,  hotels,  the  opera,  and  paused 
to  listen  to  a  group  of  friends  speak  of 
him  in  a  gilded  bar. 

He  saw  a  man  with  an  evil  face  flush- 
ed with  wine,  leave  his  companions,  un- 
noticed. "There's  trouble  there,"  he 
thought,  watching  him  go.  Something 
impelled  him  to  follow.  The  man  went 
into  another  saloon  and  ordered  a  drink. 

"He  has  had  too  much  now."  thought 
Travers,  laying  an  unseen  hand  over  the 
glass.  "No,  no,  no,"  he  said  voiceless 
i)ut  vehement.  He  shuddered,  glanced 
about  and  put  forth  a  shaking  hand  for 
the  liquor.  "No,"  said  Travers,  "it  is 
poison!" 

Again  he  hesitated,  wavered,  and  sud- 
denly flung  down  a  coin  with  an  oath, 
"I  can't  drink  it,"  he  said  savagely  to  the 
bartender  and  rushed  out,  Travers  fol- 
low^ing. 

Up  one  glaring  street  and  down  an- 
other he  rushed,  Travers  ever  at  his 
heels,  impelled  to  follow  by  he  knew  not, 
nor  whence  came  the  sickening  premoni- 
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tion  ol  iiiipciuling  evil  which  possessed 
him. 

At  last,  casting  a  furtive  glance  over 
his  shoulder,  the  man  stepped  into  a  dark 
doorway  in  a  dim  hy-street.  Travers  saw 
him  unsheathe  a  knife,  saw  the  hideous 
look  of  hate  and  hlood-lust  masking  his 
face,  and  heard  him  mutter.  "I'll  kill  him 
now,  as  he  passes !" 

"Would  you  murder?  It  is  murder, 
murder,  murder!"  said  Travers  over  and 
over. 

"The  man  shifted  uneasily  as  he  peered 
fearfully  about  him,  fingering  his  knife, 
and  muttering  oaths.  "Am  I  afraid?" 
he  asked  himself,  and  suddenly  grew 
tense,  his  eyes  blazing  and  breath  short. 
"There  he  comes !  There  he  comes !" 
he  hissed  through  his  teeth,  crouching 
for  a  spring. 

"It  is  Mathews,"  moaned  Travers. 
"]\Iathews  in  my  body!  Oh  it  is  a  mis- 
take !"  He  shrieked  in  a  frenzy,  inau- 
dible to  the  human  ears  of  the  assassin. 
"Man,  man!  That  is  my  body;  it  is  me!" 

He  was  unheard.  With  face  working 
with  impatience  for  the  fatal  instant,  the 
man  waited  for  his  victim.  Nearer  and 
nearer  swung  Mathews  with  his  fine  free 
stride. 

Travers  with  a  despairing  moan,  flung 
himself  before  him:  "Stop!  Murder!" 
Mathews  stopped.  "Go,  midnight  is 
near.  Go  home."  He  whispered  just 
as  the  assassin  caught  sight  of  the  ghost. 
With  a  terrible  cry  he  reeled  and  pitched 
into  the  gutter,  dead. 

Travers  turned  and  hastened  to  his 
lodgings.  He  entered  at  the  window 
and  sank  before  his  desk,  dazed  and  ex- 
hausted. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  he  wonder- 
ed drowsily,  rousing  as  the  door  opened 
and  Mathews  entered  just  as  the  clock 
chimed  twelve. 

"Ah,  Travers,  just  in  time."  He  re- 
moved his  hat  and  coat  and  tossed  his 
latch-key  onto  the  table. 

"What — what  does  it  mean?"  stam- 
mered Travers.  "You  saw  that  mur- 
derer!    Explain!" 

"Yes,"  answered  ^lathews,  "I  laid 
that  trap,  the  night  I  was  killed  by  acci- 
dent, for  vou  Travers.     I — I  hated  vou. 


Never  mind  the  reason.  It  was  all  ar- 
ranged the  night  I  died  but  my  heart 
failed  me  at  the  last  moment  and  I  was 
on  my  way  to  warn  you  when  I  was 
killed.  liut  the  evil  I  did  lived  after  me 
in  the  mind  of  my  poor  tool.  My  re- 
pentance has  earned  me  the  right  to  save 
you  if  you  would  help  me.  The  foolish 
man  is  dead  too.  That  was  not  what  I 
expected  to  happen,  but  it  is  in  other 
hands  than  mine." 

He  gave  a  great  sigh,  swayed,  his  face 
grew  old  and  dim  and  Travers  stood  in 
the  flesh  once  more  gazing  at  the  wraith. 

"Oh,  Mathews,"  he  said  chokingly. 
His  tone  expressed  understanding,  for- 
giveness, pity  and  compassion.  The 
phantom  faded  swiftly  with  a  look  of 
peace  which  spoke  of  Heaven.  "Good- 
l3ye  Travers.  Now  you  have  your  story. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Travers,  with 
dimmed  eyes,  "God  bless  you."  A  great 
weariness  possessed  him,  and  he  pillowed 
his  head  on  his  arms. 

The  next  morning  he  was  awakened 
by  the  entrance  of  the  house-maid.  "Oh, 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Travers,"  she  said, 
"didn't  you  hear  me  knock?  Been 
asleep  at  your  desk  all  night?  And  the 
lamp  burning !  Land  !  Did  you  write  all 
night  ?" 

Travers  followed  her  gaze  to  the 
heap  of  manuscript  before  him,  staring 
at  it  uncomprehendingly.  "I — I  don't 
know,  Lizzie,"  he  said,  dazed. 

"Well,  I  declare.  Isn't  it  in  your 
handwriting?" 

It  was.  "I  must  be  a  somnambulist 
and  all  that  about  INIathews  just  a  fe- 
vered dream,"  he  thought. 

"Here's  the  paper,"  said  Lizzie ; 
"there's  a  queer  thing  happened  on  Sev- 
enteenth street  last  night.  Man  found 
dead  in  the  gutter  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand  and  no  marks  as  to  how  he  came 
to  die  except  the  terrible  look  on  his 
face.  The  doctor  said  he  must  have  died 
of  fright.  There's  his  picture  on  the 
other  page." 

Travers  turned  to  it  breathless.  "The 
man  !     That's  the  man  !" 

"Oh!  Oh!  Mr.  Travers!"  screamed 
Lizzie,  "Help  !  help  !  help  !  Mr.  Travers 
has  fainted !" 


Dream  Gold 

By  Leslie  Childs 


I  met  him  at  the  depot  in  Vancouver. 
It  was  in  the  spring-time  and  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  Northland,  to  the 
land  of  great  silences  and  mysteries, 
the  land  that  has  tried  men's  souls  and 
is  still  trying  them.  The  boats  were 
running  as  many  trips  as  possible,  yet 
they  could  not  accommodate  the  hun- 
dreds, yes  thousands,  of  fortune  hunters 
bound  for  the  Land  of  Gold. 

He  was  an  old  man,  bent  with  years 
and  shabbily  dressed,  and  as  he  approach- 
ed me  and  asked  for  a  match  I  noticed 
his  hair  was  grey,  but  his  eyes  were 
keen  and  burned  with  a  peculiar  fire, 
hard  to  fathom  in  one  evidently  so  old. 
He  motioned  toward  the  Princess  May 
swinging  into  her  berth  down  at  the 
pier  and  said,  "Well,  young  man,  the 
May  is  off  for  the  North  in  the  morning, 
and  I  wish  I  was  going  on  her." 

I  said  I  wished  I  was  too,  but,  as  I 
had  been  late  in  booking  passage,  I 
would  have  to  wait  until  she  had  re- 
turned -from  her  present  trip,  and  con- 
sidered myself  lucky  getting  on  her  the 
next,  as  there  were  hundreds  who  had 
waited  a  month  for  a  passage  and  were 
still   waiting. 

"So  you  are  going  north,  are  you?" 
he  said  :  "well,  I  wish  I  was  going  with 
you,  and  I  wish  you  luck  ;  I  cannot  go 
this  season,  but  there  is  plenty  of  time. 
I  am  not  so  old  yet,"  and  he  laughed 
more  to  himself  than  to  me.  "Oh,"  he 
continued,  "I've  been  there,  long  before 
i  the  great  rush  of  '98.  I  spent  ten  years 
'  of  my  life  in  the  Yukon,  and  she's  a 
grand  place." 

"And  did  you  strike  anything?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,  I  should  say  so,"  he  replied,  at 
the  same  time  giving  me  a  sly  wdnk. 
"You  wait  until  it  is  known,  and  see 
what  a  stampede  there  wall  be.  But  I'll 
be  there  first,  that  is,  George — he's  my 


partner — and  I  will.  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  if  you  care  to  listen." 

I  assured  him  I  had  plenty  of  time, 
and  he  continued : 

"I  was  coming  down  the  Yukon  in  the 
spring  of  '97.  I  had  wintered  in  Ju- 
neau and  was  getting  back  inside.  I  had 
packed  a  small  outfit  over  the  Summit, 
built  a  boat,  and  floated  down  as  far 
as  Lake  LeBarge,  when  one  evening  I 
saw  a  camp-fire  on  the  bank  and  put  in, 
thinking  t  was  an  Indian  camp,  intending 
to  trade  for  some  fish  if  they  had  any. 

"When  I  landed  and  pulled  my  boat 
on  the  beach  I  saw  it  was  a  white  man. 
As  I  went  towards  his  tent  I  saw  him, 
and  bless  my  soul  if  it  wasn't  old  George 
Rooney.  I  had  known  him  in  the  Forty- 
Ivlile  country,  and  he  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome. 

"We  had  supper  and  sat  around  the 
fire  smokng  and  talking  of  old  times, 
and  all  the  while  George  seemed  to  act 
a  little  queer ;  and,  when  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  in  one  camp  so  long, 
for  he  had  taken  lots  of  trouble  fixing  up 
his  tent  and  I  judged  by  the  amount  of 
ashes  that  he  had  been  there  a  month 
at  least,  he  answered  short  like,  and  I  did 
not  press  him.  In  the  morning,  after 
we  had  breakfast,  I  said,  'Well,  George, 
I  will  be  going  on  down  the  river,  and 
if  vou  are  going  too,  why  let's  lash  the 
boats  and  travel  together.' 

"  'No,'  he  says,  'I  reckon  I  stay  here 
a  while  yet,  and  damn  it  all,   I  may  as 

well  tell  you,  I  guess,  but  g d 

you — ,'  George  always  was  a  fluent 
swearer, — 'if  you  ever  tell  anyone  else 
till  I  give  you  permission,  I'll  fill  your 
old  hide  so  full  of  lead  that  it  will  be 
spread  out  too  coarse  to  make  a  fish 
net.  Will  vou  promise  to  lead  no  one 
to  the  place  until  I  give  the  word?' 

"I  began  to  get  excited  myself  and 
of  course  promised  him. 
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"  'Well,'  he  says,  'what  do  you  think 
of  that?'  and,  reaching  in  an  old  sack, 
he  pulled  out  a  handful  of  red  quartz 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground  at  my  feet. 

"1  picked  up  a  piece  of  it  and  looked 
at  it.  You  did  not  have  to  be  a  mining 
expert  to  tell  whether  that  rock  would 
pay  to  wash  or  not.  It  was  about  one- 
half  gold.     I  almost  had  a  fit. 

"  'How  big  a  vein  is  there,  George  ?' 
I  asked,  for  I  saw  it  was  no  float. 

"  'About  three  feet  at  the  surface,'  he 
said,  'and  it  is  well  defined  for  quite  a 
distance.' 

"We  moved  the  camp  back  in  the  bush 
quite  a  way,  so  no  traveller  could  see 
it,  for  there  was  lots  of  travel  that 
spring;  in  fact,  the  rush  was  just  be- 
ginning to  trickle  over  the  Summit  and 
wash  down  the  river  ;  and  went  to  work 
on  that  ledge.  We  had  no  proper  tools 
to  w^ork  with,  and  no  dynamite,  but  we 
managed  to  maul  ofif  about  a  ton  of  it. 
then  made  a  mortar  out  of  boulders  and 
ground  it  up.  It  was  slow  work,  but 
when  we  panned  the  dust  it  made  our 
eyes  bulge  to  see  the  amount  of  gold 
that  came  from  a  pan  full  of  it. 

"Along  in  August  George  got  to  act- 
ing kind  of  queer,  and  I  began  to  be 
afraid  of  him.  He  would  insist  that  all 
the  dust  belonged  to  him,  and  once  I 
caught  him  pointing  his  gun  at  me,  and 
when  I  turned  on  him  and  demanded  to 
know  what  he  meant,  he  laughed  and 
said  the  gun  was  not  loaded  and  he  was 
only  having  a  little  fun  out  of  me ;  but 
when  he  went  out  I  looked  at  the  gun 
and  found  it  was  loaded. 

"After  that  I  watched  him  all  the  time. 
About  the  first  of  September  I  proposed 
going  on  down  to  Dawson  and  recording 
our  claims  and  spending  the  winter,  then 
to  come  back  in  the  spring.  After  an 
argument,  George  finally  agreed,  so  we 
loaded  the  boats  and  started. 

"He  kept  on  acting  queer,  anrl  every 
now  and  then  threatening  to  shoot  me, 
and  one  night  I  awoke  and  saw  him 
standing  over  me  with  the  axe  in  his 
hand  and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  he 
was  going  to  pound  my  brains  out.  But 
w^hen  I  spoke  to  him  he  lay  down  and 
apparently  went  to  sleep. 

"By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  Pelly, 
I   w^as   so   nervous   about   him   that   one 


night,  while  he  was  asleep,  I  fell  on 
him  and  tied  him  down  good  and  strong 
and  laid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Uf  course  he  protested  and  accused  me 
of  wanting  to  rob  him,  but  I  was  firm, 
and  I  tell  you  I  felt  much  safer  the  rest 
of  the  trip.  He  cursed  me  all  the  way 
and  made  me  promise  over  and  over  not 
to  tell  anyone  where  the  mine  was  and 
not  to  go  to  it  without  he  was  along. 
W^e  had  the  gold  in  two  pokes,  and  I 
strapped  them  around  me  for  fear  he 
might  heave  them  in  the  river  if  he 
should  get  his  hands  free. 

"When  we  got  to  Dawson  a  couple 
of  policemen  met  us  as  we  landed  and 
I  told  them  just  how  George  had  been 
acting  and  why  I  had  tied  him  up.  They 
untied  George  and  took  him  to  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  sergeant  kindly  invited 
me  to  come  also,  said  that  they  had  lots 
of  room,  and  that  it  might  be  best  for 
me  to  be  near  George  for  a  few  days 
until  he  became  used  to  the  place. 

"I  was  taken  to  see  the  captain  of  the 
barracks,  and  he  asked  me  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions, and  among  them  was,  'What  have 
you  in  those  pokes  you  have  strapped  to 
you  ?'  I  untied  them  and  set  them  be- 
fore him  on  the  table  and  told  him 
George  and  I  had  mined  it,  but  of  course 
I  never  told  him  where.  He  opened  one 
of  them  and  looked  inside,  then  looked 
at  me  funny  like,  then  shoved  it  toward 
the  sergeant,  who  had  a  look  too,  then 
they  both  smiled  and  the  captain  said, 
'It's  gold  all  right,  and  at  $15  an  ounce 
it   will   make  quite   a   sum.' 

"He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  him  to  lock 
it  up  for  safe  keeping,  and  I  told  him 
yes.  They  gave  me  a  nice  room  and  the 
doctor  and  the  captain  were  awful  so- 
ciable, and  in  a  few  days  they  told  me 
George  was  plum  off  his  rocker  and 
would  have  to  be  taken  outside  to  West- 
minster. They  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
along  and  help  take  care  of  him,  and  of 
course  I  could  not  refuse. 

"In  about  a  week  we  started  and  just 
got  to  White  Horse  before  navigation 
closed  for  the  winter.  The  captain  said 
all  my  expenses  would  be  paid  and  that 
he  would  send  the  dust  to  Westminster 
for  me. 

"We  arrived  all  right,  and  what  do 
vou  think  those  fools  at  the  asvlum  done  ? 
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Made  me  stay  there  too,  and  when  I 
asked  about  the  gold  that  should  have 
been  there  for  me  they  laughed  and 
shook  their  heads.  I  knocked  one  of 
them  down,  then  a  whole  bunch  came 
and  jumped  on  me  and  locked  me  in  a 
cell ;   so  I  saw  it  was  no  use  to  kick. 

"They  kept  me  there  two  years — said 
I  was  crazy.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  I  saw  George  a  few  times,  and  he 
always  asked  me  what  I  had  done  with 
the  gold  and  I  told  him.  He  said  he 
guessed  the  captain  had  stolen  it,  'but 
we  know  where  there  is  lots  more,'  he'd 
say,  then  slap  me  on  the  back  and  laugh. 
Then  the  guard  would  separate  us.  They 
let  me  out  last  spring,  and  I  am  now 
waiting  for  George  to  get  out  so  we  can 
go  in  together,  for  you  know  I  promised 
him  never  to  go  back  to  the  mine  with- 
out he   was   along. 


"Well,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "I  must 

be  going,   for   I   am   doing  porter  work 

up-town    in   a   hotel,    and    if    I    am   not 

there  by  six  o'clock  there  will  be  a  devil 

of   a    row.      You   haven't   a    stray   two- 
bits  piece  you  could  spare,  have  you?" 

I  replied  I  had  and  gave  it  to  him. 
He  touched  his  hat  and,  with  a  cheery 
"Good-by  and  good  luck,"  hurried  across 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  a  nearby 
saloon,  and  I  sauntered  towards  the  en- 
trance to  the  depot.  There  was  a  Jap 
porter  sweeping  in  the  hallway  and  I 
pointed  to  the  old  man  across  the  street 
and  inquired  if  he  knew  him. 

The  Jap  looked  up  and,  seeing  the  old 
fellow,  said,  "Him?  Oh  yes.  me  know 
him  vellv  well.  Him  bughovise.  Him  all 
time  talk  gold  mine,"  and  he  went  on 
sweeping. 


The  Purloiner 


By  Lilla  E.  Norman 


BY   the    way,    Dolly,    what    do    you 
think  of  young  Smith  ?"  Mr.  Ver- 
non looked  up  inquiringly  to  meet 
the  startled  expression  on  Dolly's 
face,  who,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  re- 
plied :  "Why,  I  don't  know.  Daddy,  why 
do  you  ask?" 

"Oh,  nothing  at  all, — and  yet,  perhaps 
I'd  better  tell  you,  for  I  know  that  you 
are  trustworthy,"  and  he  smiled  affec- 
tionately at  his  daughter.  "The  fact  is. 
Smith  has  been  acting  strangely  lately, 
and  I  have  wondered — it  sounds  bad  I 
know — but  you  see  he  is  almost  a 
stranger  here — how  long  has  he  been  in 
the  village.  Daughter?" 

"Three  months,"  Dolly  answered 
promptly,  "but  whatever  can  it  be,  that's 
a  dear  Daddy,  do  please  hurry  and  tell 
me,"  as  with  all  her  womanly  curiosity 
aroused,  she  leaned  coaxingly  over  the 
coffee  urn  toward  her  father. 


"Well,  he  was  calling  here  one  morn- 
ing last  week,  about  that  picnic,  I  be- 
lieve, and  was  shown  into  the  library 
just  before  the  morning  mail  was 
brought  in.  Among  my  letters  was  the 
Government  packet  containing  the  final 
orders  relating  to  my  commission  here. 
Smith  was  sitting  near  the  desk  when 
I  opened  it  to  put  in  the  papers.  I  hap- 
pened to  glance  at  him  as  I  closed  the 
desk  and  you  never  saw  such  a  guilty 
countenance.  I  could  not  understand 
that  look,  and  it  worried  me.  but  that  is 
not  quite  all.  I  left  the  library 'for  the 
few  minutes  last  night  when  I  was  work- 
ing, not  knowing  that  you  were  expect- 
ing callers.  When  I  returned  suddenly 
Smith  was  there  alone.  He  was  standing 
in  front  of  my  desk  as  I  entered,  and  if 
he  was  not  studying  the  contents  his 
looks  belied  it." 

"Cahr  waitin',   Sah,"   the  servant  an- 
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nounccd,  and  Mr.  Vernon  hastily  added, 
"I  do  not  think  him  a  common  thief, 
dear,  hut  you  know  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment secrets  leaked  out  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  mininq;  interests  here,  and  I 
helieve  he  is  their  ai^ent.  I  can  trust  you 
to  look  after  things  while  I  am  away 
— Good-bye,  little  girl,  don't  get  too  lone- 
ly till  Daddy  gets  back,"  and  witli  a 
hastv  kiss  he  left  the  breakfast  room, 
and  after  a  few  orders  to  the  servants, 
he  waved  a  final  good-bye  to  Dolly  who 
had  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  the 
car  sped  away  down  the  avenue. 

Dolly  gazed  after  him  until  the  cloud 
of  dust  died  away,  then  turned  slowly 
as  in  a  maze  and  ascended  the  stairs  to 
her  cozv  den  where  she  might  think  with- 
out interruption.  Her  father's  last 
words :  "I  do  not  think  him  a  common 
thief,"  rang  in  her  ears.  Fred.  Smith  a 
spy,  a  traitor,  trying  to  overthrow  her 
dear  Daddy's  work,  and  he  had  dared 
to  use  her — her — as  a  tool  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  house.  She  flushed  an- 
grily at  the  thought,  and  her  tiny  slip- 
pered foot  came  down  vehemently  on 
the  carpet. 

When  Dolly's  dark  eyes  flashed  so 
ominously,  the  household  read  the  por- 
tent of  a  coming  storm,  for  Dolly  was 
not  accustomed  to  being  crossed.  She 
had  ruled  in  her  father's  home  almost 
from  the  time  nineteen  years  ago  when 
her  mother  was  taken  from  her  and  never 
returned.  With  babv  wiles  she  had  ca- 
joled nurses  and  servants  and  above  all 
her,  dear  blessed  Dad,  to  whom  as  a 
child  she  w-as  an  idol,  and  now  in  her 
early  womanhood,  his  helper  and  confi- 
dant. 

"Well,"  vouchsafed  the  angry  girl  at 
last,  as  she  faced  herself  in  the  glass, 
"you  don't  dare  say  you  are  sorry  for 
him,"  and  she  shook  her  fist  threatening- 
ly at  the  woe-begone  face,  then  with  a 
toss  of  her  head  and  a  vindictive  look 
at  a  note  on  her  dressing  table,  she  be- 
gan to  arrange  her  hair  with  such  vicious 
pulls  that  the  wavy  brown  locks  were 
in  danger  of  being  scattered  to  the  wdnds. 

"At  least  he's  gone  for  today — but  to- 
morrow— if  I'm  not  ready  for  the  vil- 
lain by  tomorrow^  at  three  o'clock  you 
can  call  me  Sally,"  she  remarked  to  her 
reflection     that     through     the     waving 


masses  of  hair  seemed  to  smile  mockingly 
at  her. 

riie  day  passed  slowly  and  Dolly 
could  not  be  contented  with  any  of  her 
tasks  or  pleasures  that  had  filled  other 
days  so  completely.  Her  books  were 
uninteresting  and  her  fancy  work  was 
stui)id.  She  tumbled  over  her  music, 
then  tossed  it  all  aside,  and  finally  with 
garden  hat  and  gloves  betook  herself 
to  the  garden,  where  she  absently 
snipped  away  at  her  flowers  until  she 
suddenly  realized  with  dismay  that  she 
would  have  no  more  blossoms  for  a 
week. 

But  the  most  stupid  days  must  end, 
and  she  managed  to  pass  the  hours  some- 
how until  she  found  herself  again  in  the 
quiet  of  her  own  room,  but  with  no  fixed 
plans   for  the  morrow. 

She  was  certainly  a  disconsolate  look- 
ing Dolly  as  she  huddled  up  in  her  large 
arm  chair  with  the  lines  and  puckers 
gathered  on  her  girlish  face  as  she  tried 
to  plan  some  way  to  prove  Smith's 
treachery  on  the  coming  day,  for  she 
hated  delays ;  she  wanted  it  settled  imme- 
diately. Of  his  guilt  she  had  not  the 
least  doubt,  and  who  had  a  better  right 
to  fasten  it  upon  him  than  she  with  whom 
he  had  walked  and  driven  and  read, — 
she  whom  he  had  used  as  a  passport  to 
her  father's  house. 

Suddenly  her  face  cleared.  "I  have 
it,  the  very  thing — if  I  can  only  find 
Daddy's  keys,  but — oh,  I  do  wonder  if 
he  took  them  with  him." 

In  dressing  gown  and  slippers  she 
hurried  to  her  father's  room  and  made  a 
rapid  search  through  his  cabinet  to  which 
she  always  had  access. 

"Here  it  is,  Good.  I'll  fix  him  now, 
Daddy,  and  we'll  show  him  that  he 
can't  work  any  of  his  innocent  games 
with  us.  And  to  think  that  I — "  she 
broke  off  abruptly,  and  closing  the  cab- 
inet, returned  to  her  own  room. 

Dolly's  night  was  full  of  unrest.  She 
tossed  about  from  side  to  side,  one 
minute  smoothing  out  her  pillow,  and  the 
next  crumpling  it  into  a  hard  ball,  going 
over  and  over  her  plans  and  when  she 
finally  slept,  the  details  were  all  worked 
out,  and  her  troubled  dreams  completed 
them  in  incongrouous  ways.  She  would 
not  admit  even  to  herself  in  the  broad 
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light  of  the  new  day  that  once  she  had 
awakened  with  her  eyes  flooded  with 
tears  and  the  name  "Fred"  on  her  Hps, 
but  no  one  is  responsible  for  dreams. 

"If  he  ofl^ers  no  resistance  but  con- 
fesses everything-  to  me,  and  has  done 
no  harm  yet,  I  might — but  I  don't  think 
I  will  let  him  go  free.  No,  he  just 
simply  shall  not  go  free  from  this  house, 
and  if  he  shows  the  least  effrontery  or 
tries  to  appear  innocent,  I  shall  have  him 
taken  bound  through  the  village  streets 
to  the  police  station,"  and  Dolly's  face 
wore  a  very  determined  look  as  she  went 
over  her  plans  next  morning. 

At  first  she  had  thought  of  having  an 
ofificer  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  Smith's 
call,  but  her  pride  was  sorely  wounded 
and  she  wanted  to  face  him  alone  with 
his  guilt,  thus  proving  to  him  that  she 
had  not  been  ignorant  of  his  scheming, 
but  that  she  had  simply  been  leading  him 
on  to  his  final  overthrow. 

After  lunch  Dolly  sent  for  the  butler 
to  give  him  his  orders  for  the  after- 
noon part  which  he  was  unconsciously  to 
assume. 

"John,"  she  began  quietly,  "Mr.  Smith 
is  to  call  this  afternoon  at  three.  When 
he  comes  show  him  into  the  library,  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  out,  and  shall  not  be 
back  for  twenty  minutes,  but  for  him 
to  wait.  Please  make  no  mistake  about 
it." 

"A'right,  Aliss  Dolly,"  but  John  shook 
his  woolly  head  dubiously,  "am  not  twan- 
ty  minutes  a  long  time  to  wait?"  and  he 
grinned  broadly. 

"Dolly  drew  herself  stiffly,  forgetting 
that  she  had  ridden  on  the  old  servant's 
back  as  a  tiny  girl,  and  that  she  had 
never  before  thought  his  little  pleasan- 
tries too  familiar. 

"Just  remember  my  orders  and  no  re- 
marks are  necessary." 

John  looked  crestfallen,  but  the  expres- 
sion changed  with  the  young  lady's  next 
words,  for  after  a  thoughtful  pause  on 
her  part,  she  continued,  seeming  to  for- 
get her  annoyance,  "John,  I  may  want 
you  in  the  library,  this  afternoon,  and 
if  I  do  I  shall  give  the  bell  two  sharp 
pulls.  If  you  hear  that,  you  need  not 
hesitate,  walk  right  in — and — say,  John," 
lowering  her  voice,  "can  vou  use  a  re- 
volver?" 


But  the  negro  was  beyond  speech.  His 
mouth  was  open  and  his  eyes  protruding ; 
finally,  with  an  effort,  he  managed  to 
gasp: 

"What  am  HI  Missy  talkin'  about? 
Am  it  bugulurs?"  And  his  wool  fairly 
stood  up,  while  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
spoke  volumes  of  terror. 

"No,  no,  nothing  at  all,  only  you  be 
ready  if  I  need  you,  that  is  all." 

"Yaas,  Missy  Dolly,  an' — an'  might  I 
bring  Mike  along?" 

"No,  indeed,  John,  one  is  enough,  and 
on  no  account  talk  of  this  among  the 
servants.     Do  you  understand?" 

"Yaas,  yaas,  Missy,"  muttered  John, 
as  Dolly  turned  away,  "talk  of  this 
among  the  servants,  yaas,  yaas,  Missy,  I 
sho'  will,"  and  with  a  final  tremulous 
gasp  he  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  obey 
the  last  words  of  his  mistress. 

In  the  meantime  Dolly  went  to  her 
father's  room,  and  with  the  keys  descend- 
ed to  the  library.  It  was  a  large,  well 
furnished  room,  and  on  account  of  their 
somewhat  limited  quarters,  was  used  as 
a  reception  room  as  well,  where  Mr.  Ver- 
non received  government  officials  on 
business,  and  where  Dolly  herself  often 
entertained  her  guests. 

Everything  was  in  perfect  order ;  the 
flowers  which  she  had  so  recklessly  gath- 
ered the  day  before,  filled  the  air  with 
a  heavy  fragrance,  but  she  heeded  none 
of  this.  After  a  hurried  glance  around 
the  room,  she  went  straight  to  her 
father's  desk,  and  with  little  difficulty 
unlocked  and  opened  the  cumbrous  lid. 

There  was  the  usual  confusion  of  let- 
ters, bills,  and  papers  bearing  the  official 
seal  of  the  State,  papers  of  which  she 
knew  little  of  the  contents,  as  she  did  not 
bother  her  pretty  head  about  the  details 
of  her  father's  business,  though  she  knew 
fully  the  importance  of  his  work. 

She  hesitated  long  over  the  -  desk. 
Which  papers  did  Smith  want ;  of  course 
he  knew,  and  ought  she  give  him  the 
least  possible  opportunity  to  get  hold  of 
them.  But  John  was  trustworthy,  and 
they  would  force  him  to  return  whatever 
he  took  before  he  had  any  opportunity 
to  learn  the  ocntents,  and  she  did  so 
want  to  face  him  in  all  his  guilt  and 
shame.  Yes,  she  would  leave  it  just  as 
it  was,  so  temptingly  wide  open  that  he 
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ccnild  not  fail  to  sec  that  tlic  ()])])()rtunit\ 
had  come  for  which  he  had  been  longing. 

She  then  arranged  for  her  own  point 
of  vantage  in  the  coniinpf  scene.  The 
heavy  portieres  were  drawn  closely 
across  the  door  leading  to  the  music 
room  in  which  the  blinds  were  pulled 
shut,  and  Dolly  felt  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction that  the  coup  was  sure  of  success. 

With  nothing  else  to  do  to  fill  the  in- 
tervening time.  Dollv  spent  an  hour  over 
a  careful  toilet,  and  when  completed,  it 
was  a  beautiful  picture  which  she  saw 
reflected  in  her  mirror.  Her  tall,  slight 
figure  clad  in  a  pale  blue  clinging  gown 
of  some  soft  shimmering  stuff,  and  her 
hair  forming  a  dark  crown  to  her  shape- 
ly head  ;  her  eyes  were  shining  with  sup- 
pressed excitement  which  also  gave  add- 
ed colour  to  her  w^ell  rounded  cheeks  and 
proudly  curved  lips. 

Shortly  before  three  she  slipped  quietly 
into  the  the  darkened  music  room  and 
took  up  her  position  back  of  the  por- 
tieres to  await  the  coming-  of  him  whom 
her  father  had  said  was  not  a  common 
thief — her  lips  curled  in  scorn  as  she 
muttered,  "but  we  shall  soon  see." 

*  ;(;  ^  ^  ^ 

It  certainly  was  not  yet  three  o'clock 
when  Dolly  heard  men's  footsteps  in  the 
hall,  and  immediately  the  library  door 
was  opened  and  John's  woolly  voice  was 
heard.  "Jest  step  into  the  libaay,  Sah. 
Miss  Dolly  am  out  an'  she  shall  not  be 
back  fohr  twanty  minutes,  Sah.  Twan- 
ty  minutes,  and  she  axed  you  to  wait 
heah  Sah,"  and  the  listener  could  feel 
the  note  of  excitement  in  the  negro's 
voice  but  the  caller  seemed  entirelv  obli- 
vious to  anvthing  unusual. 

"Very  well,  I  will  wait,"  Smith  an- 
swered, as  he  handed  his  hat  and  cane 
to  the  servant  and  entered  the  library, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

For  an  instant  the  conspirator's  heart 
smote  her  as  Smith  sauntered  over  to 
her  flowers,  and  selecting  one  of  her  fa- 
vorites, placed  it  in  his  buttonhole,  then 
seated  himself  and  began  to  whistle  soft- 
ly. Such  strange  thoughts  crowd  into 
the  mind  at  critical  moments  in  one's  life, 
and  Dolly  could  not  help  studying  her 
guest  as  he  sat  there  all  unconscious  of 
any  presence.  His  well  built  figure 
seemed  to  fit  perfectly  his  surroundings, 


and  his  manner  seemed  peculiarly  free 
from  the  usual  constraint  and  diffidence, 
and  what  she  had  believed  was  natural 
timidity  before  she  knew  that  it  was  all 
attributable  to  a  guilty  conscience. 

Slowly  the  minutes  dragged  by.  To 
the  girl  behind  the  curtain  they  seemed 
interminable,  and  Smith's  watch  had 
been  consulted  for  the  third  time,  for 
Dolly  was  watching  him  closely,  and  she 
almost  felt  her  heart  beginning  to  relent 
when  by  some  telepathic  powers  her 
nerves  grew  tense,  as  Smith  nervously 
arose  from  his  chair.  He  walked  across 
the  room,  pausing  before  a  full-length 
painting  of  herself  which  had  but  recent- 
ly been  received  from  abroad,  executed 
by  a  famous  artist.  The  watcher  could 
not  see  his  face  as  his  back  was  toward 
her,  but  after  a  few  seconds'  contem- 
plation of  the  picture,  he  gave  one  ner- 
vous glance  around  the  room,  then  walk- 
ed straight  to  the  open  desk  in  the 
corner. 

For  a  minute  he  looked  into  its  paper- 
strewn  depths,  then  with  a  quick  move- 
ment ("an  accomplished  thief,"  breathed 
his  avenger)  he  thrust  something  into  his 
inside  coat  pocket  and  turned- — to  face 
Dolly. 

His  face  paled  for  an  instant,  then  the 
red  slowly  mounted  to  the  roots  of  his 
fair  hair  as  he  came  forward  to  greet  his 
hostess,  for  she  stood  motionless,  out- 
wardly calm,  but  inwardly  a  perfect 
maelstrom. 

"Why,  Miss  Vernon,  I  did  not  know 
you  were  here,"  he  began  awkwardly, 
but  Dolly  was  dumb.  She  grasped  af- 
ter all  her  well-conned  speeches,  Jiut 
none  came,  hence  a  perfect  silence  which 
served  better  than  words. 

"The  servant  said  you  were  out,  and 
I  did  not  hear  you  come  in.  Won't  you 
sit  down,  you  must  be  tired,"  Smith 
continued  haltingly,  but  no  move  was 
made  toward  the  proffered  chair. 

The  silence  grew  anything  but  golden, 
as  Dolly  stood  gazing  stonily  at  the  cul- 
prit, who  fumbled  the  chair  restlessly 
with  one  hand,  half  supporting  himself 
with  the  other  on  the  table. 

Finally,  as  if  he  could  bear  her  silence 
no  longer,  he  blurted  out,  "You  saw  me, 
Miss  Vernon,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
think   ill    of   me.     I   know    it   looks    vil- 
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lainous.  but  please  say  that  I  may  keep 
it." 

Slowly  the  colour  came  to  the  girl's 
face  and  strength  to  her  frame.  If  this 
was  not  the  most  consummate  daring, 
to  ask  her  aid  ;  but  she  would  find  out 
the  full  extent  of  his  sins.  "I  would 
know,  Mr.  Smith,  why  you  have  done 
this  thing,"  she  said  in  measured  tones, 
even  then  feeling  a  thrill  of  satisfaction 
at  her  own  judicial  bearing. 

"Because,"  and  the  guilty  man  flound- 
ered recklessly,  "because — don't  you 
know  why.  Miss  Vernon?  Because  I 
just  couldn't  help  it,"  he  ended  lamely. 

"Couldn't  help  it,"  Dolly  repeated 
scornfully,  "and,- pray,  who  compels  vou 
to  do  such  things?" 

"Yourself,  Miss  Dolly,"  exclaimetl 
Smith  desperately,  "it  is  yourself.  Don't 
you  know  that  I  love  you,  and  1  wanted 
it  so  badly — and,  hang  it  all,  I  don't 
know  how  to  say  it.  but — I  want  vou. 
Miss  Dolly,  zcon't  you  marry  me?"  and 
he  moved  impulsively  toward  her,  for- 
getting everything  else  for  the  moment. 

Poor  Dolly.  Anger,  tears,  mortifica- 
tion seemed  to  choke  her.  Oh,  the 
wretch,  a  thief,  yes  thief,  thief,  rang  in 
her  ears",  and  the  room  fairly  swam  as 
she  motioned  him  back.  "How  dare 
you,"  she  burst  forth  as  soon  as  she 
could  find  her  voice.  Put  the  stolen 
property  on  the  table  and  leave  the  house 
instantly.  You  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
you  deserve  after  my  father's  return  to- 
morrow." 

Reluctantly  Smith  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  slowly  the  pur 
loined  packet.  He  dared  not  attempt  to 
remonstrate  in  the  face  of  such  anger, 
for  the  slender  form  before  him  was 
fairly  convulsed  with  scorn  and  wrath. 
He  laid  the  packet  before  her  on  the 
table,  and  with  bowed  head  walked  to- 
ward the  door.  Dolly's  eyes  followed 
him,  and  she  could  have  tortured  herself 
for  the  feeling  of  regret,  were  she  not 
tortured  enough  already.  His  hand  was 
on  the  door  and  he  was  looking  at  her 
for  some  signs  of  relenting.  She  must 
do  something  or  the  tears  would  come, 
so  she  hastily  picked  up  the  packet  at 
which  she  had  not  even  deigned  to  glance 
before,  and  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
burst  from  her  lips  as  she  turned  it  over, 


for  she  held  a  photograph  of  herself. 

"Stop,"  she  called  authoritatively,  and 
as  she  looked  into  Smith's  eyes  she  asked 
amazedly,  "Was  this  what  you  took  from 
my   father's   desk?" 

"Of  course  it  was,"  Smith  answered, 
sadly,  "what  else  would  I  take?" 

But  Dolly's  feelings  had  overcome  her, 
and  peal  after  peal  of  laughter  half  filled 
with  tears,  rang  through  the  late  sombre 
library. 

It  was  now  Smith's  turn  to  be  amazed. 
At  first  he  smiled,  but  as  Dolly's  laughter 
continued  he  began  to  look  serious,  and 
then,  remembering  the  fact  that  this 
young  lady  had  not  only  just  refused  to 
listen  to  his  ofifer  of  marriage,  but  had 
actually  ordered  him  from  the  house,  and 
was  now  making  merry  at  his  expense, 
he  turned  abruptly  and  started  for  the 
door.  Dolly's  quick  wits  had  readily 
grasped  the  whole  afifair,  but  how  would 
she  ever  explain  to  this  offended  man 
without  telling  him  of  her  late  suspicions. 

"Wait,"  she  called  weakly,  as  he  again 
reached  the  door ;  "if  this  is  all  you  want, 
you  may  have  it,"  and  she  extended  the 
picture  toward  him.  For  the  second  time 
Smith  returned,  but  this  time  with  a  vi- 
brant note  of  determination  in  his  voice, 
as  he  took  the  picture  and  hand  both  in 
his  own,  "but  it  is  not  all  I  want ;  I 
want — Dolly,  too,"  and  before  she  knew 
how  it  all  happened,  Dolly  was  half 
laughing,  half  sobbing  in  his  arms,  while 
he  was  saying  all  the  foolish  things  that 
men  do  sav  on  such  occasions. 

:i:  :);  ^  *  * 

It  may  have  been  moments,  it  may 
have  been  hours  when  Fred.  Smith  re- 
luctantly arose  to  go,  but  Dolly's,  "Oh, 
please  do  stay  and  we'll  have  tea  served 
here,  I  am  all  alone,  you  know,"  easily 
overcame  his  scruples,  and  she  did  not 
need  the  added  argument  that  she  was 
so  lonely  without  Daddy,  for  he  was  al- 
ready vanquished,  and  was  re-seating 
himself  when  Dolly  rose  to  ring  the  bell. 
With  an  air  of  proprietorship  he  fore- 
stalled her,  and  smilingly  gave  the  bell 
two  sharp  pulls. 

Instantaneously  with  the  tinkle  of  the 
bell,  the  door  was  flung  violently  open 
and  John  dashed  into  the  room,  literally 
armed  to  the  teeth.  He  had  donned  an 
old  coat  of  mail — an  heirloom  in  the  fam- 
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ily — at  his  belt  was  slung  yards  and 
yards  of  derrick  ro])e,  and  in  each  tremb- 
ling hand  was  a  revolver,  wavering  men- 
acingly before  him.  But  horror  of  hor 
rors,  back  of  John,  and  pushing  his  mail- 
clad  figure  well  in  front  of  him,  was 
Mike,  the  stable  boy,  in  one  hand  a 
pitchfork,  and  over  his  shoulder  an  old 
fashioned  blunderbluss ;  then  came  the 
gardener  armed  with  a  mattock  while  a 
savage  looking  butcherknife  dangled  at 
his  belt.  The  feminine  brigade  could 
be  seen  in  the  dim  shadows  of  the  hall, 
armed  with  shovel,  broom,  and  rolling 
pin,  the  last  weapon  being  brandished  in 
midair  by  the  cook,  who  was  prepared 
for  an  immediate  attack. 

After  the  first  precipitate  onslaught  on 
the  door,  the  hostile  army  stood — a  ver- 
itable Austrian  phalanx — while  Dolly 
and  Smith  stared  in  amazement.  For 
one  long  minute  Dolly  looked  aghast, 
and  then  for  the  second  time  that  day 
the  library  resounded  with  uncontrolled 
laughter,  in  which  this  time  Smith  heart- 
ily joined. 

John  looked  abashed,  and  though  his 
trembling  hands  still  held  the  weapons 
straight  in  front  of  him,  the  tense 
muscles  of  his  face  relaxed,  and  his  eyes 
rolled  less  fearfully.  He  began  to  mut- 
ter half  apologetically  something  about 
"Missy  Dolly  axin  him  to  come,'  and  was 
preparing  to  retreat  ignominiously  be- 
fore this  fusillade  of  merriment,  when 
Dolly,  with  such  self-control  as  she  could 
muster,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  speak- 
ing to  the  marshalled  forces  in  tremb- 
ling accents,  begged  them  to  withdraw. 
"I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Smith 
would  give  me  any  protection  necessary, 
but  indeed,  we  thank  you.  and  now  you 
mav  bring  in  the  lights  and  serve  tea 
here,  please." 

John  slunk  out  followed  by  his  cortege, 
looking  far  from  being  the  heroic  char- 
acter which  he  had  assumed  among  the 
servants  as  he  told  them  how  "they  was 
all  to  be  murdered,  sho',  but  IMiss  Dolly 


could  depend  on  him  ;  she  had  axed  him 
about  it,  and  if  they  wanted  to  see  him 
van(|uish  the  enemy  jest  come  along,'  and 
now  after  three  weary  hours  waiting 
cramped  up  in  tlie  hall — it  was  nearly  too 
much  for  even  poor  patient  John,  and  he 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  leave. 

It  was  a  very  humble  servant  who 
brought  in  the  tea  things,  and  a  very 
gracious  mistress  who  accepted  his  ser- 
vices. Dolly  had  laughed  away  Smith's 
questions,  by  referring  to  private  thea- 
tricals among  the  servants  in  her  father's 
absence,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  only  a 
freak  among  servants  who  had  so  charm- 
ing and  lenient  a  mistress,  and  so  the  rose 
tints  that  slowly  died  out  of  the  sky, 
lingered  still  in  happy  hearts,  even  in 
the  dreams  of  the  midnight  hours. 

"Anyway,  he  didn't  go  free  from  the 
house,"  Dolly  confided  sleepily  to  her  pil- 
low as  she  drifted  happily  away  to  the 
land  of  dreams. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

"And,  Dollykins,"  continued  her  father 
next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  as  a 
pause  came  in  the  conversation  following 
his  early  morning  arrival,  "Have  you 
seen  Smith  since  I  left?" 

Dolly  blushed  scarlet  as  she  answered, 
"Yes,  Daddy." 

"I  hope  you  did  not  treat  him  badly 
because  of  what  I  said  to  you  before  I 
left  that  morning,"  Mr.  Vernon  said, 
seriouslv,  noticing  the  flushed  face.  "1 
met  Duncan  Reynolds  at  the  hotel  and 
he  is  an  old  friend  of  Smith's  family.  He 
speaks  very  highly  of  them,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  young  man.  Of  course  my 
suspicions  were  unjust,  but  I  am  foolish- 
ly nervous  over  State  affairs  leaking  out 
just  now.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to 
have  the  voung  fellow  mistreated,  for 
I've  really  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him. 
You  are  sure  that  you  will  not  let  any- 
thino;  I  said  affect  vour  actions  toward 
him  ?"  he  questioned. 

"Yes,  Daddy,"  Dolly  answered  again, 
very  demurely. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  AERIALS 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  ambrient  air 

To  look  upon  the  world  beneath;  to  see 

the   stir 
Of  that   Great   Babel,   and  not  feel  the 

crowd 
To  hear  the  roar    that    rises    from    her 

gates 
Where    distance    carries    but    the    dying 

sound 
As  a  soft  murmur  to  the  listening  ear. 

Floating,   flying  and   surveying  thus   at 

ease 
The   world,    its   cities,   mountains,    lakes 

and  trees 
That   lie    below    submitted    to   my   view 
And    hear    the    faint    echo    of    the    busy 

marts 
Eagle-like    I  wend    my    way    and    feel 

advanced 
To  higher  plane  and  more  than  mortal 


height. 


— Anon. 


SINCE  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Eastern  and 
Central  provinces  of  Canada  had 
been  straining  every  nerve  to  send 
reinforcements  to  the  beleaguered  pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia,  but  without 
avail ;  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta, through  which  alone  assistance 
could  be  sent,  suddenly  teemed  with  Jap- 
anese troops  amply  provided  with  ma- 
chine guns,  and  well  supplied  with  quick- 
firers  anrl   mountain  batteries. 

Even  the  foresight  which  inspired  the 
Canadian  generals  to  arrest  all  Japanese 
citizens,  and  interne  them  in  the  towns  of 
the  interior  only  served  to  strengthen 
the  forces  opposed  against  them.  Trans- 
ported under  armed  troops  to  Ashcroft 
(200   miles    inland)    and    Kamloops,    50 


miles  farther ;  it  was  only  natural  to  as- 
sume that  guarded  in  these  distant  cities, 
and  amidst  the  hills  of  the  Selkirk  range, 
they  had  been  placed  beyond  reach  of 
help  from  their  countrymen  and  also  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  assisting  the  in- 
vaders, whilst  the  possibility  of  escape 
was  undreamt  of.  For  some  days  they 
appeared  imbued  with  a  sullen  respect 
for  their  captors  and  guardians,  which 
gradually  changed  to  the  well-known 
Oriental  characteristic  of  resignation  to 
their  fate. 

Neither  the  British,  Chinese,  or  Hin- 
doo officers,  who  commanded  the  troops 
detailed  to  guard  the  prisoners,  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  this  was  only  an- 
other phase  of  Japanese  duplicity  until 
the  night  of  December  30th  ;  when  Su- 
bahdar  Ranjit  Singh  reported,  that  on 
the  previous  night  he  had  twice  noticed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  floating  light  go- 
ing from  west  to  east  over  the  northern 
hills.  The  following  morning  two 
wounded  miners  reached  Kamloops, 
from  their  diggings  on  the  North 
Thompson  River,  who  stated  that  in  one 
of  the  broad,  magnificent  valleys  to  the 
northward  a  large  Japanese  force  was 
encamped,  whilst  other  bodies  of  the 
same  nationality  were  within  close  prox- 
imity to  Kamloops. 

Precautionary  steps  were  immediately 
taken  by  Colonel  Vincent  to  guard 
against  surprise  from  that  direction,  but 
the  same  night  the  Japanese  prisoners, 
with  loud  cries  of  "Japan  for  ever," 
burst  their  bounds  and  after  overcoming 
the  Hindoo  opposition,  and  fighting  their 
wav  through  their  Chinese  keepers  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Thompson  river 
and  joining  their  countrymen. 

A  few  hours  later  a  train  arrived  from 

Revelstoke     (129    miles),    bringing    the 
remnant  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  and 
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the  engineers  who  li.ul  been  sent  as  a 
precautionary  measure  to  that  city. 
Tliese  stated  that  without  the  shghtest 
warning  they  had  been  attacked  by  an 
overwhehning  farce  of  Japanese  who 
took  them  completely  by  surprise,  over- 
running the  town  and  slaughtering  with- 
out mercy  ;  this  force  although  on  guard 
at  the  railway  depot  had  only  succeeded 
in  securing  one  of  the  three  trains  avail- 
able after  a  most  desperate  conflict,  and 
failed  absolutely  in  an  attempt  to  rejoin 
their  comrades.  Scarcely  able  to  realize 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  enemy 
was  in  force  and  in  his  tmmediate  vicin- 
ity. Colonel  Vincent  notified  his  head- 
quarters at  New  Westminster  of  the 
strange  events  of  the  nights  being  in- 
structed to  immediately  prepare  to  retire 
as  far  as  Lytton  where  reinforcements 
were  being  sent  to  his  assistance ;  which 
he  did  after  destroying  the  bridge  over 
the  North  Thompson  river. 

Hastily  protecting  two  railway  cars 
with  iron  plates,  both  heavily  manned 
with  picked  shots  and  several  machine 
guns,  a  scout  party  was  sent  back  along 
the  railway  line  to  ascertain  what  force 
of  the  enemy  was  established  at  Revel- 
stoke  and  prevent  their  advance,  if  pos- 
sible, whilst  the  large  reserves  of  food 
and  munitions  were  transferred  to 
Lytton. 

Captain  Rea,  commanding  this  train, 
had  traversed  about  fifty  miles  of  the 
railway  line  and  reached  the  ridge  at 
Notch  Hill,  600  feet  above  the  great 
Shuswap  Lakes,  which  he  was  about  to 
descend,  when  he  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  train  was  approaching  from 
the  East,  presumably  that  of  the  enemy. 
The  position  being  an  excellent  one  for 
defensive  purposes,  commanding  as  it 
did  the  winding  shores  of  the  lake  upon 
the  borders  of  which  the  railway  line 
traverses  with  sinuous  curves,  the  gallant 
offtcer  decided  to  maintain  his  ground 
and  oppose  the  enemy's  attack. 

Advancing  a  body  of  men  to  destroy 
the  line  in  his  immediate  front,  and  plac- 
ing two  of  his  best  gunners  on  the  second 
car  containing  his  reserves  of  ammuni- 
tion, gun-cotton,  and  dynamite  (which 
had  been  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
the  railway  further  east),  he  selected  a 
position  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  siding. 


which  enabled  him  to  establish  one  car 
on  the  switch,  and  after  retracing  his 
grcnind  for  a  short  distance  take  up  his 
own  station  on  the  main  line,  thus  bring- 
ing his  entire  battery  of  four  guns  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy. 

The  Japanese,  upon  reaching  the  ob- 
struction immediately  advanced  to  the 
attack  whilst  repairs  were  being  efifected 
on  the  line ;  so  strenuous,  however,  was 
the  Canadian  fire  that  they  failed  time 
after  time,  and  night  found  the  respec- 
tive forces  in  the  same  position.  A  sec- 
ond train  of  Japenese  had  arrived  in  the 
meantime,  and  aware  of  their  propensity 
for  night  attacks,  as  also  of  the  fact  that 
the  railway  line  had  been  repaired,  Rea 
decided  to  retreat ;  for,  being  unsupplied 
with  a  searchlight  he  realized  how  easy 
it  would  be  fore  the  enemy,  screened  by 
darkness,  to  detach  a  large  body  of  men 
to  de-rail  the  line  in  his  rear,  and  thus 
annihilate  his  little  force.  Maintaining 
a  continuous  fire  from  his  reserve  car  he 
retired,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
along  the  switch  in  order  to  pick  up  the 
car  containing  his  machine  guns,  which 
had  done  most  excellent  service  through- 
out the  day ;  the  speed,  however,  was 
badly  calculated,  and  the  car,  being  an 
old  one,  not  only  failed  to  lock  but  start- 
ed down  the  incline,  whereupon  Ser- 
geants Gould  and  Mackey  jumped  from 
the  rear  thus  saving  their  lives ;  for, 
with  an  ever-increasing  momentum,  this 
car  sped  onward,  eventually  crashing  in- 
to the  locomotive  attached  to  the  en- 
emy's train  with  an  impact  sufficient  to 
explode  the  highly  sensitive  contents, 
which  wrecked  both  car  and  engine  so 
completely  as  to  prevent  the  immediate 
advance  of  the  enemy ;  besides  killing 
and  maiming,  hundreds  of  the  troops 
surrounding  the  train  who  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  final  charge  up  hill. 

Returning  to  Kamloops  Captain  Rea 
found  the  last  train  of  stores  awaiting 
his  arrival  with  Colonel  Vincent  himself 
on  board.  Having  made  his  report  it 
w'as  decided  to  remain  and  watch  de- 
velopments ;  and  these  were  not  slow  in 
coming,  for  the  north  side  of  the  Thomp- 
son river  had  already  become  a  camp 
twinkling  \vith  fires,  by  the  light  of 
which  men  could  be  seen  erecting  tents, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  pon- 
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toon  bridge  was  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Whilst  watching  the  busy  scene 
and  speculating  as  to  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Japanese  for  the  transportation 
of  their  war-stores  into  the  Interior,  the 
attention  of  one  of  the  officers  was  at- 
tracted by  two  lights  which  he  averred 
were  approaching  from  the  north  in  mid- 
heaven  ;  the  field-glasses  soon  showed 
such  to  be  the  case  and  unhappily  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  enemy  had  con- 
trol of  the  air ! 

Satisfied  of  this  fact  Vincent  ordered 
the  withdrawal  of  the  train  of  stores, 
retaining  only  the  marksmen  on  the  re- 
maining armoured  car.  By  daylight  the 
three  officers  were  satisfied  that  the  Jap- 
anese had  at  their  disposal  a  thoroughly 
equipped  flying  machine  capable  of  trans- 
porting a  heavy  load,  and  apparently 
mounted  with  several  guns  or  offensive 
weapons ;  one  speedily  recognized  by 
Captain  Halstead  (who  served  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war),  as  identical  in  ap- 
pearance with  one  which  had  proved 
most  successful  at  that  period. 

Apparently  an  ordinary  deep-bellied 
balloon  capable  of  holding  some  3,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  it  was  dififerent  in 
internal  structure,  partaking  more  of  the 
nature  of  two  composite  balloons  con- 
nected, but  super-imposed  one  above  the 
other.  This  was  subsequently  verified 
when  the  top  compartment  was  found  to 
contain  hydrogen  gas,  whilst  the  bottom 
one  was  filled  with  air  which  entered 
through  a  funnel-shaped  contrivance  un- 
derneath ;  escaping  at  the  will  of  the 
operator  through  a  similar  contrivance 
at  the  stern. 

The  information  given  his  superior  bv 
Captain  Halstead  was  as  follows :  "The 
Japanese  are  highly  skilled  in  aeronau- 
tics, and  this  vessel  is  named  the  Rakuro 
■  Yashiro  after  its  inventor,   who   strenu- 
,  ously  claims  that  it  possesse  the  embodi- 
I  ment  of  the  propulsive  power  of  the  carp, 
which   suggested   it ;    the  balloon   being 
!  inflated  with  gas  floats  in  the  automatic- 
I  ally  compressed  air  which  finds  an  exit 
;  through  an  aperture  at  the   tail ;  whilst 
!  on  the  roof  of  the  balloon  are  two  valves, 
the    one    on    the    left    being    opened    in 
making  a  descent,  that  on  the  right  be- 
ing  a    safety-valve ;    the    material    is    of 
light   rubber-coated    silk,    almost   of   the 


strength  of  animal  membrane.  The 
shape  of  the  balloon  is  calculated  to  re- 
sist a  wind  on  the  beam,  maintain  its 
head  to  the  wind,  and  steer  ahead  in  any 
direction  desired ;  the  motor,  he  explain- 
ed, which  governs  the  rudder  in  the  rear 
is  capable  of  800  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  in  the  Yashiro  is  suspended  in  a 
sort  of  boat  50  ft.  below;  whilst  the 
operator  therein  is  in  telephonic  com- 
munication with  the  commander  and  en- 
gineers who  direct  proceedings  from  a 
basket  contrivance  to  the  rear:  another 
similar  wicked  basket  immediately  be- 
low the  balloon  is  intended  for  the  con- 
veyance of  stores,  or  for  use  in  war-time 
by  a  projectile  expert,  whose  special  duty 
is  to  drop  shells,  or  a  Greek-fire  composi- 
tion, from  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket. 

Shortly  before  daylight  the  armoured 
train  was  ordered  to  retire  out  of  sight 
although  the  three  officers  remained  to 
reconnoitre ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  were  rewarded,  for  soon  after  sun- 
rise another  aerial  was  sighted  approach- 
ing from  the  north,  higth  in  the  air,  but 
similar  in  build  to  the  German  Zeppe- 
lins' although  far  larger,  apparently  500 
feet  long,  and  about  50  feet  wide ;  the 
field-glasses  shewed  a  crew  of  twelve 
men  and  several  machine  guns  specially 
designed  for  operating  aerial  torpedoes 
which  were  subsequently  found  to  con- 
tain loo-lb.  charges  of  a  high  explosive 
controlled  by  a  complicated  mechanism, 
time-fuse,  and   detonators. 

The  stay  of  the  aerials  was  brief,  for 
busy  hands  speedily  unloaded  a  large 
cargo  of  munitions  from  the  Yamada 
Kikin,  and  leaving  eight  men  to  streng- 
then  the  enemy's  forces  both  aerials  flew 
northwards  :  this  operation  was  repeated 
hourlv  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
Canadians,  who,  after  several  hours' 
watching  rejoined  their  command  and 
hastened  to  advise  the  headquarters  of 
their  unlooked  for,  and  menacing  dis- 
covery ! 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  this 
strong  force  of  the  enemy  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  itself  in  a  commanding 
situation  in  the  centre  of  the  province. 
Colonel  \  incent  ordered  Captain  Rca  to 
hasten  to  New  Westminster  and  report 
personally  to  General  Polethorne  the  un- 
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lodkod  for  results  of  the  reconnaissance. 
This  journey,  however,  was  found  to 
he  unnecessary  as  the  earher  intelHgence 
transmitted  hy  electrograph  had  been 
considered  at  lieadquarters  of  such  a 
threatening  character  as  to  demand  the 
presence  of  the  General  himself ;  who, 
attended  by  Captain  Rea.  re-visited  the 
spot  and  witnessed  the  transference  for 
himself,  finally  ordering  the  destruction 
of  the  line,  and  bridges  along  the  entire 
route  bv  which  the  enemv  could  ad- 
vance. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

BETWEEN   TW^O  FIRES 

The  keen  clear  air  grows  palpable  to 
sight. 

Embodied   in   a   flush   of   crimson   light ; 

Midnight  hath  tolled  his  hour ;  the  moon 
yet  young. 

Hangs  in  the  argent  West,  her  bow 
unstrung, 

Like  a  new  morn  from  Orient  darkness ; 
there 

Phosphoric  splendours  kindle  in  mid-air; 

As  though,  from  heaven's  self-opening 
portals  came 

Legions  of  spirits  in  an  orb  of  flame  : 

Whose  blocks  of  sapphire,  seem  to  mor- 
tal eye 

Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  of  the  sky : 

Then  suddenly  converged,  the  meteors 
rush 

Oer  the  wide  south,  as  a  deep  vermilion 
blush 

Through  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow- 
run. 

To  blaze  like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  sun ! 

The  catastrophe  which  had  so  unex- 
pectedly paralyzed  the  well-laid  scheme 
of  campaign,  by  wdiich  the  Japanese 
Commander-in-chief  had  hoped  to  in- 
flict a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  British 
forces  heartened  the  wearied  soldiers 
defending  the  Canadian  lines,  for  every 
day  strengthened  hopes  of  succor,  and 
the  arrangement  w'hereby  a  brief  term 
of  armistice  was  agreed  upon  served  the 
double  purpose  of  restoring  their  phy- 
sical powers,  and  allowing  still  further 
preparations  to  defend  their  native  land. 

Duplicity  being  recognized  as  the 
leading  feature  of  the  Oriental  character 
every  precautionary  measure  was  taken 


to  guard  against  surprise,  and  particu- 
larly stringent  instructions  were  sent  to 
the  fleet  in  ]^>urrard  Inlet  to  patrol  its 
waters,  and  prevent  at  all  hazards  any 
Japanese  landing  nn  its  northern  shore  : 
accordingly  Admiral  Kingston  ordered 
the  landing  of  every  available  man  and 
gun  for  the  protection  and  defence  of 
the  coast  line,  more  particularly  that  por- 
tion of  the  water  system  whence  the 
all-important  electric  power  was  derived, 
for,  upon  its  security  rested  the  sole 
hope  of  the  Canadian  force. 

It  was  speedily  seen  that  the  Japanese 
had  realized  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  electric  power-line,  for 
Admiral  Kingston  reported  them  as 
transporting  ship's  launches  and  boats 
from  English  Bay  to  the  waters  of  Bur- 
rard  Inlet ;  wdiereupon  every  effort  was 
concentrated  on  strengthening  the  chain 
of  batteries  of  heavy  guns,  and  earth- 
works covering  the  entire  coast  line  to 
Moodysville. 

Lord  McDonald  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  active  hostilities,  convened  a 
council  of  war  at  which  it  was  decided 
with  absolute  unanimity  that  the  defence 
should  be  maintained  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Eraser  River  with  the  ut- 
most vigour ;  as  a  result  of  this  decision 
orders  were  issued  for  the  utilization  of 
the  Stave  River  Power  Company's  w'orks 
near  Ruskin,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
new  protected  line  for  operation  by 
"Stuart's  Waves"  ;  as  also  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  power  line  for  a  similar 
purpose  from  Lake  Buntzen  across  the 
Pit  river  and  Barnston  Island  on  the 
Eraser  into  the  Langley  District ;  thus 
forming  an  extensive  wave-protected 
area. 

On  the  2nd  January  it  became  gener- 
ally known  that  Revelstoke  had  been 
captured  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  interned  at  Kam- 
loops  had  revolted  and  joined  their  coun- 
trymen, compelling  Colonel  Vincent  to 
fall  back  to  Lytton.  The  following  day 
General  Polethorne  was  forced  back 
across  the  Eraser  at  that  point ;  but  there- 
after, defending  every  foot  of  the  line 
(which  in  parts  is  cut  into  the  clififs  a 
1,000  feet  above  the  river),  a  terrible  con- 
test was  maintained,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing every  effort  on  their  part,  the 
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Japanese  advance  was  repelled ;  thence, 
the  madly  rushing  waters  of  the  mighty 
Fraser — broken  by  projecting  masses  of 
rock — carried  hundreds  of  bodies,  surg- 
ing, and  swirling  between  the  perpendi- 
cular walls  of  black  rock  bordering  the 
canon,  onward  through  "Hell's  Gate" ; 
leaving  some  stranded  upon  the  gold- 
laden  sands,  and  carrying  others  onward 
adown  the  mighty  stream — hayhap  to 
find  their  final  resting-place  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Scarcely  had  the  period  of  armistice 
expired  than  a  most  determined  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Japanese  fleet  to  force 
a  passage  into  Burrard  Inlet,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  hundred  of  ship's  boats  and 
launches  attempted  to  obtain  a  footing 
upon  the  north  shore ;  this  failed  disas- 
trously, for  the  shrapnel  poured  upon 
the  boats  so  decimated  them,  that  not- 
withstanding their  acknowledged  brav- 
ery they  -realized  the  impossibility  of 
success,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered  by 
the  Japanese  commander.  The  Canadian 
fleet  was  attacked  simultaneously,  but 
successfully  resisted  every  effort  of  the 
enemy  to  destroy  the  vessels  by  means 
of  torpedoes. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
delicate  instruments  which  had  been  es- 
tablished half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  Ca- 
nadian line  south  of  the  Fraser,  gave 
evidence  of  renewed  activity  in  the  Jap- 
anese camp,  and  ere  long  the  scouts  on 
duty  in  advance,  notified  General  Wil- 
liams of  an  evident  intention  to  again 
attack.  It  soon  became  certain  that  the 
enemy  was  massing  an  immense  force 
immediately  north  of  the  international 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
L^nited  States,  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tempting a  passage  at  the  point  most 
distant  from  the  source  of  those  rays 
from  which  they  had  suffered  so  severely 
on  the  previous  occasion. 

The  former  successful  demonstration 
had,  however,  given  the  scientists  valu- 
able information  concerning  the  range ; 
and  other  data,  by  which  they  had  been 
enabled  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  zone 
affected  by  "Stuart's  Rays,"  and  accord- 
ingly installations  had  been  made  in 
South  Westminster  which  insured  a 
scientifically  protected  area  to  the  very 
limit  of  Canadian  territorv. 


Immediately  the  recording  instru- 
ments signalled  the  enemy's  movements 
a  warning  message  was  sent  across  the 
border  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  States  forces — who  were 
guarding  the  borderland, — intimating 
the  imminence  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
and  the  probability  of  the  deadly  rays 
being  again  brought  into  use ;  and  also 
advising  that  precautionary  measures  be 
adopted  by  the  American  troops  to  pre- 
vent any  disaster  occurring  to  them.  Full 
instructions  had  previously  been  sent  as 
a  result  of  the  experiments  made,  but 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  new  discov- 
ery was  of  such  recent  date  that  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  or  a  slight  miscalcu- 
lation might  extend  the  influence  of  the 
waves  beyond  what  was  anticipated  or 
desired. 

Just  before  dawn  a  feigned  attack 
was  made  at  a  point  nearest  the  south 
bank  of  the  Fraser  river, — evidently  as 
a  reconnaissance— for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  southern  line  had 
been  protected  by  scientific  methods.  By 
the  General's  order,  this  was  repelled 
without  using  the  wave-power  and  the 
enemy,  being  unaware  that  the  delicate 
recorders  had  disclosed  to  the  Canadian 
commanders  the  exact  point  of  attack, 
retired  with  the  impression  that  human 
strength  was  all  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  turning  movement  to  the  south 
which  would  enable  them  to  out-flank 
the  Canadian  force,  cross  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  bring  them  in  rear  of  the 
aerials  and  ray-distributors  which  they 
were  powerless  to  approach  in  front. 

Satisfied  that  such  must  be  the  case  a 
general  advance  was  ordered  south  of 
the  Fraser,  no  secrecy  being  attempted, 
for  the  southern  Japanese  force  advanc- 
ing at  the  double  with  shrieks  and  yells 
of  "Nippon  banzai,"  hurled  themselves 
onward  in  a  vain  attempt  to  come  to  a 
hand-conflict  with  an  enemy  who^e  va- 
lour they  had  learned  to  respect, — even 
though  they  were  agriculturists,  mercan- 
tile, and  professional  men. 

At  the  first  intimation  of  an  imminent 
attack,  Ronald  Stuart  had  crossed  the 
Fraser  and  with  General  Williams  taken 
up  his  position  at  the  main  southern  dis- 
tributing aerial.  Onward  came  the  foe  f 
but    it   was   not   until    thev   had    arrived 
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within  a  very  short  radius,  that  Williams 
waving  his  sword  aloft,  calmly  ordered 
— Now.  Stuart ! 

With  cMjual  calmness,  Stuart  slowly 
manipulated  his  delicate  apparatus  ;  again 
that  star-light  flickering,  again  that 
crackling  sound,  as  if  all  the  mysterious 
elements  of  the  ethereal  realms  were 
whispering  together,  and  calling  upon  the 
unknown  essences  of  nature  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  those  whose  very  ex- 
istence was  dependent  upon  Heavenly 
aid.  The  phenomena,  however,  was  only 
too  well  recognized  as  the  precursor  of 
death  by  the  advancing  foe,  and  the  in- 
spiring cry  of  "Japan  for  ever,"  died  in 
a  long  wail  of  despair,  as  weapons  were 
flung  to  the  ground  and  the  serried  mass 


minster  to  be  scientifically  protected ; 
further,  the  power  line  of  the  British 
Columbia  electric  railway  to  Chilliwack 
had  been  utilized  for  the  protection  of 
that  vast  area  of  agricultural  land, — 
which  had  now  become  a  great  camp, 
wherein  were  gathered  all  the  refugees 
from  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria. Immediately  upon  receiving  news 
that  the  Japanese  had  aerials  at  their 
command  in  the  interior  capable  of  trans- 
porting heavy  armaments,  the  Canadian 
general  had  pushed  forward  several  air- 
ships which  were  being  constructed  in 
New  Westminster  under  the  direction  of 
E.  J.  Hoult,  who  had  patented  several 
new  inventions  of  great  value,  some  of 
which    were   being   embodied    in   a    new 


of  Japanese   soldiers,   now   a   disorderly      aeroplane    invented    by    a    Victoria    citi- 


rabble.  fled  in  terror  at  the  first  faint 
halo ;  vain,  however,  was  their  utmost 
speed,  for,  as  the  prismatic  colours  broke 
from  the  aerials  the  Canadians  noticed 
the  violet  rays  strike  the  enemy's  line 
some  thousand  yards  distant  w-ith  par- 
alyzing effect ;  spreading  onward,  it 
mowed  men  down  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  blasting  everything  before  it 
with  a  power  utterly  undreamt  of,  show- 
ing   that    the    studv    of    electricitv    had 


zen  :  fortunately  both  these  inventors  iiad 
their  aerials  so  far  advanced  that  little 
time  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
equipment  of  three  vessels :  two  more 
were  well  advanced,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  the  Victoria  and  the  Royal 
City  ascended  for  a  flight  of  observation. 
Heading  eastward  at  a  height  of  2.000 
feet  the  aviators  and  two  engineers  be- 
came aware  of  a  similar  vessel  approach- 
ing  from   the   east,   apparently   scanning 


hitherto  but  touched  upon  the  border-  the  ground  beneath  by  means  of  a  power- 
land  of  its  mighty  force.  fi^il  searchlight.  Ascending  for  a  con- 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this  scene  siderable  distance  the  Canadian  airships 
of  horror,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Jap-  came  together  for  consultation,  when  it 
anese  fiield  marshal  realized  how  power-  was  decided  that  an  attempt  should  be 
less  he   was   when  opposed  bv   this   de-  made  to  capture  or  destroy  the  enemy's 


vastating  phenomena. 

Unable  to  advance,  defeated  in  his  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  British  left-flank ;  and 
aware  that  the  United  States  Army 
would  gladly  seize  upon  the  slightest  vio- 
lation of  their  territory  to  declare  war 
upon  Japan,  the  only  course  left  open 
to  him  was  diplomacy :  accordingly  ne- 
gotiations were  again  opened  with  Gen- 
eral McDonald,  with  the  object  of  gain- 
ing which  the  Japanese  army  corps 
that  he  knew  were  being  concentrated 
in  the  etinrior  might  deliver  an  attack 
in  rear,  according  to  plans  forwarded 
to  them  by  German  spies. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  of 
campaign  that  Revelstoke  and  Kamloops 
had  been  captured,  but  General  Pole- 
thorne's  defence  had  enabled  the  area 
between  the  Stave  river  and  New  West- 


(Td  be  continued) 


vessel.  Watching  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, and  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night  they  suddenly  swooped  down,  and 
ere  the  Japanese  realized  their  danger 
the  intrepid  Canadians  ranged  on  either 
side  of  their  vessel,  one  of  whose  oc-  jj 
cupants  was  captured ;  the  other  being 
dashed  to  the  ground  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  by  means  of  a  trailing  rope. 

Satisfied  that  the  Japanese  airship  was 
either  a  scout  or  the  bearer  of  de- 
spatches to  the  invading  force,  the  three 
vessels  were  brought  close  to  the  ground 
where  search  was  made  for  the  bodv  of 
the  officer  whose  valiant  attempt  at  es- 
cape had  resulted  in  a  terrible  death. 

Important  indeed  was  the  information 
obtained  from  the  despatches  found  on 
the  body,  and  fraught  with  world-wide 
importance,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 


Secondary  Education  in  Canada 

By  L.  McLeod  Gould 


IT  may  be  contended  that  a  brief 
article  on  one  of  the  leading  musi- 
cal institutions  in  Western  Canada 
does  not  rightly  come  under  the 
above  caption,  but  the  writer  ventures 
to  think  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  "education'  allows  any  subject  to 
be  embraced,  whose  function  is  to  ex- 
pand the  artistic  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  side  of  the  character. 
That  being  the  case,  due  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  musical  advantages  of- 
fered in  the  Dominion,  and  for  this  issue 
the  studio  of  Miss  S.  F.  Smith  of  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  has  been  selected,  as  being 
representative  of  the  most  successful 
system  of  musical  training  hitherto 
adopted. 

When  the  word  "Music"  is  mentioned 
in  Canada  the  mind  instantly  recalls  the 
name  of  one  who  is  known  from  ocean 
to  ocean  as  the  "Father  of  Canadian 
Music."  Dr.  Torrington,  the  founder  of 
the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  who  is 
principally  responsible  for  countless 
musical  clubs  and  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  has  devotees  in 
every  province,  where  his  system  of 
musical  education  is  perpetuated  with 
ever  increasing  success  in  the  studios  of 
his  erstwhile  pupils.  And  amongst  these 
exponents  of  his  system  Miss  S.  F. 
Smith,  A.T.C.M.,  stands  in  the  front 
rank. 

The  home  and  studio  of  this  brilliant 
teacher  are  situated  on  the  Dallas  Road, 
X'ictoria,  B.C.  The  view  from  this  spot, 
appropriately  named  "Sea  View,"  is  in 
itself  an  inspiration  to  the  artistic  tem- 
perament :  in  the  foreground  the  blue 
water  of  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca  with  the  magnificent  range  of  the 
Olympics  towering  to  the  skies  in  the 
distance. 

Inside,  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the 
tasteful  arrangements  of  the  reception 
room  and  the  studio,  which  latter  is  built 
separate  from  the  house.     Environment, 


which  is  such  an  important  factor,  espe- 
cially in  the  training  of  the  young,  has 
been  carefully  studied,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  nothing  prosaic  to  be  ob- 
served, none  of  that  soul-quenching  hard- 
ness of  decoration  which  has  so  often 
frozen  the  divine  spark  of  a  child's 
genius.  On  the  contrary  the  studio  at 
"Sea  View"  is  calculated  to  do  everv- 
thing  to  foster  the  artistic  spirit ;  dainty 
curtains  and  hangings ;  soft  colours ; 
pretty  pictures  ;  all  these  contribute  their 
share,  whilst  all  around  are  to  be  seen 
photographs  of  former  pupils,  many  of 
whom  have  made  their  name  in  the  world 
of  music  since  leaving  their  early  in- 
structress. 

Of  these  latter  the  one  who  is  engag- 
ing most  public  attention  in  Canada  at 
present  is  Miss  Alma  Victoria  Clarke. 
In  a  recent  sketch  published  in  "West- 
ward Ho !"  dealing  with  the  career  of 
this  gifted  pianist,  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  pupil  of  Miss 
Smith's,  an  omission  which  was  a  matter 
of  regret  to  Miss  Clarke  herself.  It  was 
as  an  inmate  of  Miss  Smith's  studio  that 
she  won  the  gold  medal  annually  pre- 
sented bv  the  teacher,  and  the  Torrington 
scholarship  at  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music,  June  1906,  Dr.  Torrington  him- 
self being  present  on  this  occasion.  The 
writer  had  the  felicity  of  attending  the 
musicale  and  hearing  Miss  Clarke's  ren- 
dition. In  the  same  year,  1906,  she  also 
won  the  Mason-Risch  medal.  The  musi- 
cal public  have  since  that  time  watched 
the  progress  of  her  career  with  the 
keenest  interest,  and  are  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  she  will  appear  facile 
prill  ceps. 

Another  i)upil  from  .Sea  View  wlio  has 
attracted  the  public  attention  is  Miss 
Ftliel  Green,  whose  brilliant  career  on 
the  New  York  stage  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  careful  attention  of  an  artistic 
temperament  at  the  hands  of  Miss  Smith. 
These  two,  as  being  the  best  known,  are 
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inciuiuncd  by  name,  but  there  are  many, 
many  others.  One  glance  at  the  big 
volume  of  unsolicited  testimonials  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  hold  which  Miss 
Smith  has,  not  only  on  her  jnipils'  musi- 
cal abilities,  but  also  on  their  affections. 
Her  pupils  may  be  said  to  be  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  world.  At  the  time 
of  writing  there  is  one  in  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal holds  three,  four  are  in  Toronto, 
three  more  are  to  be  found  in  Switzer- 
land, two  are  in  residence  in  the  German 
capital  whilst  six  are  in  various  parts  of 
the  Old  Country.  But  Miss  Smith's 
list  is  always  well  filled  and  her  Victoria 
connection  is  eminentlv  satisfactorv. 


Associate  of  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music,  she  is  also  a  Gold  Medallist  of 
Leipsic,  and  holds  the  Gold  Medal  pre- 
sented by  Professor  H.  M.  Field  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Prof.  H.  M.  Field  was 
a  pupil  of  Prof.  Hans  Von  Buelow  and 
Franz  Listz.     From  Leipsic  she  went  to 

Dresden.  Subsequently  she  indulged  in 
a  tour  through  Germany  and  Austria, 
visiting  such  musical  centres  as  Prague, 
Vienna,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort, 
Vymar  and  Halle.  The  benefits  of  such 
a  tour  super-added  to  years  of  study  of 
technique  are  inestimable,  but  the  results 
are  easily  observable  in  her  pupils. 


Miss   Smith's  Studio 


Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  success  far 
to  seek.  Added  to  a  natural  knack  for 
teaching,  and  be  it  remembered  that  the 
successful  teacher  no  less  than  rlie  poci 
nascitur  iioii  fit  is  an  absolute  knowledge 
of  her  subject,  induced  by  hard  study 
and  travel.  Harmony,  history  of  music 
and  musical  form  are  all  dealt  with  and 
taught  with  that  same  thoroughness 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of 
the  system. 

A  few  lines  on  Miss  Smith's  claim  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  leader  in  musical 
circles  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.    An 


Since  the  year  1906  no  less  than  fifty 
of  Miss  Smith's  pupils  have  passed  their 
examinations  held  before  the  examiner 
who  comes  yearly  from  Toronto.  That 
this  is  an  immensely  creditable  record 
no  one  will  dispute,  the  more  so  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Victoria,  whence  the 
pupils  are  drawn,  is  a  city  of  under 
50,000  inhabitants.  Undoubtedly  the 
parents  of  musical  children  in  the 
Capital  City  of  British  Columbia  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  possessing  in  their 
midst  a  musical  teacher  of  the  pro- 
nounced ability  of  Miss  S.  F.  Smith. 


British  Columbia's  Feathered  Wards 

By  Bonnycastle  Dale 


AS  my  assistant  and  I  prepared  for 
our  annual  expedition  our  hopes 
were  high,  our  field  was  new. 
Surely,  although  in  other  years 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  and 
the  Dominion  we  had  seen  the  rapid  dim- 
inishing of  all  the  wild  fowl  and  game 
birds,  the  wild  fiords  and  lonely  rocky 
isles  of  this  latest  discovered  field  for  the 
fisherman,  the  hunter  and  the  naturalist 
would  be  in  their  primeval  isolation.  On 
the  tiny  barrier  reefs,  on  the  upthrown, 
far  off  shore  ridges,  all  along  the  un- 
habited  littoral  of  a  surety  the  nesting 
wild  fowl  would  be  undisturbed  by  man. 
I  must  here  explain  to  the  readers  of 
Westward  Ho !  that  my  notes  are  taken 
from  two  years'  work  on  Puget  Sound 
and  the  Olympic  peninsula  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  work  on  the  Mainland 
and  on  Vancouver  Island.  In  the  study 
of  Ornithology  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
-do  more  than  some  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  irregular  littoral  in  any  one  year. 
As  a  guide  to  the  growing  lads  who 
love  the  birds  and  wish  to  study  them 
I  will  describe  the  trip  as  well  as  the 
birds  and  beasts  and  fishes.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  wilder,  more  magnifi- 
cently rugged  coast  than  that  along 
which  the  steamer  Tees  pursues  her 
weekly  courses.  A  large  party  of  botan- 
ists and  naturalists  left  on  her  first  of 
May  trip,  for  this  deeply  indented  coast 
draws  students  of  Natural  History  from 
both  the  capitals  of  this  continent  and 
from  many  of  its  universities. 

\\'e  ran  with  the  tide,  under  the  bright- 
ly glittering  stars,  through  the  swift 
waters  of  Race  Rocks  into  the  great  si- 
lence of  the  dark  Straits  of  Fuca.  Once 
we  were  in  this  great  international  chan- 
nel the  midnight  stillness  was  yet  more 
marked.  Not  a  ghost  of  a  breeze  stole 
from  the  usually  current  filled  valleys 
of  the  snow-topped  Olympics.     On  those 


dim  cold  heights  many  a  band  of  elk, 
feeding  on  the  toothsome  buds  and  moist 
mosses,  paused  no  doubt  as  our  brilliant- 
ly lighted  boat  saluted  an  inbound  pas- 
senger craft,  paused  with  the  sweet  mor- 
sel half  masticated  and  stood  staring 
down ;  wondering  what  manner  of  ani- 
mal gave  so  shrill  a  call.     To  the  north 


Egg   Robber   Climbing   Cliff   at   Bar   Island 

the  wooded  banks  of  the  Island  of  \'an- 
couver  stood  high  against  the  star-filled 
heavens.  Here  too  the  ever  hungry 
animals  fed,  turning  night  into  day  be- 
cause of  that  terrible  animal — Man — and 
his  long  distance  power  of  killing  and 
wounding.  Here  the  black-tail  deer  fed 
along  the  shores,  nosing  in  the  weed- 
drift  for  salt-tasting  grasses,  tearing  the 
dulse  and  laver  from  the  low  tide  rocks. 
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Here,  slinkino;  from  dusky  bush  to 
blacker  rock,  like  sonic  malevolent  sha- 
dow, crcjit  the  panther,  its  long  lithe  tail 
trembling  in  anticipation  of  the  warm 
meal  from  off  the  feeding,  but  ever- 
watchful  deer.  Let  but  a  pebble  dis- 
lodge from  the  conglomerate,  let  but  a 
fraction  of  the  shale  slide  and  oft'  along 
those  hard  sands  will  scamper  unharmed 
the  swift  small  deer.  A  black  bear,  a 
few  coons,  the  evil  eyes  of  mink  or 
martin,  the  sleeping  hosts  of  gulls  and 
cormorants,  the  hoarse  croak  of  big  blue 
heron  disturbed  from  its  midnight  low 
tide  pool — all  this  silent  life  was  there 
as  we  passed  down  the  straits. 

Beneath  us,  what?  A  thousand  years' 
study  of  the  sea  has  told  but  a  page  out 
of  its  voluminous  book,  yet  we  know 
that  in  these  hundred  fathom  waters  live 
and  disport  a  multitudinous  host,  from 
the  tiny  Plankton  that  discolour  to  milky 
whiteness  our  harbour  with  their  birth- 
rate to  the  mightv  mammal  the  whale, 
ninety  feet  long  with  its  immature  babe 
no  bigger  nor  longer  than  your  middle 
finger.  Between  these  roam  and  feed, 
each  on  the  orders  below  it  shark  and 
porpoise.  Killer  whale  (I  have  vet  to 
meet  the  man  that  saw  it  whale  killing) 


and  savage  sea  lion,  savage  to  the  finny 
ones,  not  dangerous  to  man.  yet  putting 
up  an  awful  fight  if  attacked.  Hair  seal 
and  schools  of  salmon,  herring  and  smelt. 
On  we  speed — past  reefs  where  grows 
the  giant  sea  weed,  oft  called  the  kelp 
or  sea  otter's  cabbage  ;  here  feed  the  cod 
and  rock  fishes  in  their  myriads.  (Jut- 
side,  in  the  deeper  places  of  the  littoral 
swim  the  great  ray  or  skate.  Fiction 
writers  call  this  the  devil  fish  of  southern 
waters,  while  equally  misleading  men  call 
the  poor  harmless  cephalopod  the  Oc- 
topus "the  Devil  Fish."  I  have  seen  we 
ten-year-old  native  boys  take  them  and 
Indian  women  neatly  and  swiftly  cut 
off  the  grisly  tentacles  about  which  so 
much  untruth  has  been  written.  A  mil- 
lion food  fishes,  a  billion  shell  fishes,  a 
trillion  one  cell,  two  cell,  many  cell  in- 
vertebrates were  all  about  us.  Truly  we 
could  safely  guide  our  modern  boat,  a 
w^onder  of  man's  ingenuity  in  itself — yet 
we  were  one  of  the  least  of  the  myriad 
wonders  abroad  this  dark  still  night. 

The  breaking  day  found  us  rising  and 
falling  on  the  Pacific  swell  that  intruded 
far  into  the  straits.  In  the  darkness  we 
had  passed  many  resting  migratory  hosts- 
of  sea  fow'l  asleep  on  the  smooth  waters. 


Where  the  Migratory  Flights  of  Shore  Birds  Rest 
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The  Poor  Robbed  Gulls  on  the  Little  Isle 


Now  we  saw  one  such  flock,  some  twenty 
thousand  Pacific  Fuhnar  or  whale  birds. 
These  were  greedily  feeding  on  the 
"gril"  or  shrimp,  a  small  red  mysis  that 
literally  fill  the  seas  so  that  they  dis- 
colour the  waters  a  light  pink.  These 
greedy  birds  had  so  liberally  helped 
themselves  to  this  abundant  feast  that 
many  of  them  were  unable  to  rise  from 
the  water  and  had  to  dive  beneath  the 
Tees,  others  speedily  disgorged  great 
mouthfuls  of  the  pink  mass  and  swept 
fluttering  along  the  sea.  Not  far  off 
were  the  great  mammals  the  whales. 
The  huge  animals  follow  the  shrimp  and 
feed  off  one  great  school  for  days  at  a 
time. 

Could  we  have  but  seen  beneath  our 
keel  great  wonders  of  marine  zoology 
would  have  been  revealed.  In  such  in- 
numerable multitudes  swam  the  lesser 
orders  that  the  falling  of  their  shells  to 
the  ocean  floor  was  as  a  steady  snow- 
storm— all  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  car- 
peted with  the  white  shell  ooze. 

Now  the  Tees  rolls  around  Cape  Beale, 
the  giant  Pacific  swells  here  have  full 
sweep.     On  the  lesser  reefs,  on  the  tips 


that  are  never  submerged  you  may  find 

a  few  sea  fowl,  guillimot,  oyster 
catchers,  petrels,  fulmars  but  very  very 
few,  the  fi:shing  I(ndians  have  robbed 
these  small  nesting  places  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  so  steadily  that  the  surviving 
birds  have  forsaken  the  shores  of  the 
straits  and  this  part  of  the  west  coast. 

Now  the  steamer  again  emerges  from 
Barkley  Sound.  On  the  myriad  islands 
of  this  sound  few  breeding  colonies  will 
be  found,  add  to  the  list  cormorants  and 
gulls,  with  a  rare  puffin  and  the  few 
nesting  birds  are  complete.  Not  enough 
for  the  student  to  bother  with  yet — 
and  this  along  one  of  the  wildest  coasts 
on  the  North  American  continent.  Out 
into  the  Pacific  again  we  roll.  Here  are 
barrier  reefs,  just  the  place  for  breeding 
sea  fowl — almost  all  deserted,  both  In- 
dians and  white  men  are  to  blame  here. 
Now  on  our  right  hand  shows  up  the 
immense  sandy  beaches  of  Wreck  Bay 
and  Long  Beach  and  the  smaller  beaches 
to  the  west.  Here  is  twenty-five  miles 
of  worm-filled  sand  to  attract  the  pass- 
ing migrant.  The  steamer  now  turns 
into  the  long,  picturesque,  sheltered  bar- 
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hours  t)f  L'layoquot  Sound.  (Jutsidc  is 
many  a  reef  and  rock  where  the  hosts 
of  wild  fowl  would  build.  Alas  the  In- 
dian canoe  and  the  white  man's  gasoline 
launch  have  long  since  decimated  these 
hosts. 

In  Clayoquot  harbour  is  the  place  for 
the  migrant  shore  birds.  Here  we  found 
many  of  the  sandpipers  and  phalarope 
in  thousands.  Goodly  numbers  of  turn- 
stones,  surfbirds,  brant,  kittiwakes,  gla- 
cous,  winged  gulls.  We  were  too  late 
to  see  the  wild  ducks,  only  a  few  surf 
ducks  still  lingered  with  a  solitary  long- 
billed  curlew,  with  a  rare  late  flock  of 
bluebills  and  a  few  local  mallards.  Here, 
and  on  the  outer  ocean  beaches  are  the 
places  to  study  the  shore's  birds,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  visit  breeding  grounds  so 
far  up  the  west  coast.  Turn  back,  as 
we  did,  for  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Here  was  one  full  month  spent  and 
all  the  eggs  I  had  seen  I  could  have  put 
in  my  hat.  True,  I  did  not  visit  the 
breeding  rocks,  I  have  seen  empty  nests 
before.     But  others  did  visit  these   im- 


poverished grounds  and  brought  back 
every  egg  they  could  pick  up. 

If  we  could  have  crossed  the  Island 
our  next  stamj^ing  ground  would  have 
been  within  eighty  miles,  as  we  wanted 
to  go  nearly  up  to  Seymour  Narrows. 
We  had  to  travel  by  water,  therefore 
the  trip  was  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  back  to  Victoria  and  another  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Straits  of 
Georgia.  Plunging  before  a  southeaster 
we  approached  the  long  desired  Island 
of  the  Alittlenatch.  This  rock  upheavel, 
just  the  tip  of  some  great  disturbance, 
that  sends  its  perpendicular  strata  moun- 
tain top  to  make  an  island  some  seven 
miles  south-east  of  Cape  Mudge. 

Here  was  the  spot  for  he  that  would 
study  the  sea  fowl.  Myriad  gulls  swept 
screeching  along  the  clififs.  Great  band:> 
of  violet  and  Brantds  cormorants  croak- 
de  hoarsely  and  fell  flapping  down  to- 
wards the  sea.  Black  guillimots  darted 
in  and  out  of  every  crannie  and  chimne\ 
and  ledge  fissure.  Harlequin  ducks  and 
a  rare  merganser,  spotted  sandpipers  and 
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oyster  catchers  completed  the  flying 
throng  and  added  their  cries  to  the  med- 
ly.  Here  was  the  spot — we  calculated 
the  number  of  eggs  that  should  lie  on, 
under  and  among  those  tilted  masses  of 
grey  Vancouver  series  rocks  (triassic). 
Fully  five  thousand  birds  whirled  with 
angry  cries  along  the  clifit's.  At  least 
two  thousand  females,  excluding  the 
aged,  the  barren,  the  infirm,  the  imma- 
ture. These  birds  would  average  two 
eggs  apiece,  so,  as  the  first  set  of  eggs 
should  have  all  been  laid  by  this  date  we 
should  find  some  four  thousand  eggs. 
Did  we  ?  No.  Did  we  find  a  thousand  ? 
No.  A  hundred.  No.  The  island  was 
daily  most  thoroughly  and  systematic- 
ally robbed  by  both  white  men  and  In- 
dians. It  was  a  very  common  thing  to 
look  up  to  the  sky-line  and  see  a  young 
klootchman  with  her  babe  shawl-tied  to 
her  back  creeping  and  climbing  and  leap- 
ing along  these  treacherous  clififs.  Add 
to  this  egg  robbery  the  presence  of  a 
small  flock  of  crows  that  lived  on  noth- 
ing else  but  fresh  wild  fowl  eggs  and 
you  can  see  the  desperate  struggles  our 
feathered  wards  are  having  to  save  them- 
selves from  extinction.  Men  that  have 
cruised    all    alone:   the    coast    of    British 


Columbia  for  years  tell  me  that  there  is 
not  an  island  nor  a  rock  in  all  our  surf 
guarded  waters  that  is  not  regularly 
visited  by  egg  hunters.  I  hear  the  same 
conditions  all  over  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  I  tell  you,  my  readers, 
that  unless  we  all  work  now  to  save  the 
game  birds  and  the  sea  fowl  our  grand- 
children will  have  to  go  to  a  picture 
iDook  to  see  what  they  look  like. 

For  a  month  I  stayed  in  this  northern 
district.  It  was  my  assistant's  delight 
to  thoroughly  search  a  mile  of  nesting 
clifl:'s  and  then  tell  me  how  few  eggs  he 
found.  Often  we  came  across  the  guilli- 
mots  on  the  loose  shale,  far  in  some 
crevice,  or  under  some  tilted  rock  ;  they 
had  no  nest.  Here  one  would  sit,  still 
as  the  shadows  about  her  until  Fritz 
put  in  his  big  hand  and  carefully  lifted 
her  off  the  thin  rocks  and  out  into  the 
sunlight.  She  was  half  dazed  and  'blink- 
ed but  sat  quite  still.  At  times  we  found 
one  of  the  big  white  red  splotched  eggs, 
they  lay  two,  then  she  was  more  belli- 
gerent, but  if  there  was  a  peeping,  coal 
black  youngster  there  she  made  quite  a 
fight.  We  spent  our  days  busily  photo- 
graphing the  birds,  a  by  no  means  easy 
task,    numerous    as    they    were.      I">itz, 
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boy  like,  scaled  all  the  most  unscalable 
places,  looking  for  the  dented,  cracked 
surfaces  where  the  projectiles  from  the 
fleet  had  hit — as  this  is  used  as  a  target 
for  the  Rritish  war  vessels  on  this 
station. 

An  old  Indian  was  telling  me  how,  one 
day  when  he  was  gathering  eggs,  a  big 
ship  came  along  and  stopped  and  shot 
at  him  many  times,  and  of  how  he  crept 
along  a  gully  that  led  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  It  rather  puzzled  the 
old  chap  (he  was  a  boy  then),  but  later 
a  boat's  crew  came  ashore  and  give  him 
many  presents  and  told  him  they  were 
just  shooting  at  the  island  to  see  if  their 
guns  were  straight. 

I  had  hoped  to  stay  here  long  enough 
to  study  the  young  of  these  species.  But 
there  was  no  chance.  Every  morning 
the  nests  were  robbed.  I  had  no  author- 
ity to  stop  the  work,  although  I  did  stop 
every  wdite  man  that  came  along.  So  I 
journeyed  back  to  Victoria  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Natural  Historv  Societv 
I  brought  this  matter  up  and  the  result 
was  we  interviewed  Dr.  Young,  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  and  he  promised  us 
to  bring  the  matter  up  and  have  Bird 
Rock  at  Clayoquot,  Mittlenatch  near 
Cape  Mudge,  Bare  Island  near  Sydney 
and  Triangle  Island  above  Cape  Scott, 
made  breeding  reserves. 

Wth  lighter  hearts  the  lad  and  I  start- 
ed ofif  for  Bare  Island.  This  is  another 
perpendicular  upthrow.  Waterless,  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  Here  another 
band  of  sea  fowl  have  nested  for  ages, 
a  band  ever  decreasing  in  numbers. 
There  is  a  regular  procession  of  boats 
to  this  free  egg  market.  Here  again  in 
July  we  found  the  nests  nearly  all 
robbed.  The  second  laying  was  about 
over  and  fully  five  thousand  eggs  must 
have  been  laid.  All  of  these  had  dis- 
appeared. In  the  first  week  of  July  not 
a  single  young  bird  had  been  hatched. 
If  the  third  string  of  eggs  was  soon  laid 
and  hatched  the  young  would  be  very  im- 
mature for  the  wet  season.  Last  year 
many  of  the  young  birds  froze  to  death 


on  the  breeding  islands.  I  had  sufficient 
promise  of  authority  to  sto])  the  illegal 
work  here  and  many  disaj)])ointed  canoe 
and  boat  crews  returned  filled  wth  kind 
words  instead  of  succulent  sea  fowls' 
eggs. 

There  was  one  little  isle  we  jealously 
guarded.  The  second  string  was  all  laid 
and  half  incubated.  For  an  hour  one 
day  we  were  over  the  cliffs  photograph- 
ing. In  that  hour  a  war  canoe  well  filled 
with  Indians  completely  cleaned  out  the 
nests.  These  eggs  were  in  no  condition 
to  be  eaten.  I  stopped  them  from  rob- 
bing the  big  island.  It  did  seem  harsh 
to  interfere  with  the  food  supply  of  this 
passing  people.  I  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy for  them,  but  the  eggs,  in  this  day 
of  much  work,  are  not  essential  to  their 
lives  and  unless  we  do  something  very 
soon  there  will  be  no  breeding  islands 
worth  the  guarding.  It  was  truly  piti- 
ful to  see  the  robbed  host  of  gulls.  They 
sat  quite  mute  and  motionless,  the  fe- 
males beside  the  nests,  the  males  on  the 
vantage  points  above.  For  fully  an  hour 
no  noise  save  a  low  whimpering  cry  came 
from  the  little  isle,  then  a  host  of  Her- 
mann gulls  descended  on  the  shores  and 
the  glacous-winged,  despoiled  gulls 
fought  off  the  fish  pirates  from  nests 
alas,  no  longer  worth  the  defending. 

For  a  wdiole  month  we  guarded  these 
noisy,  thankless  birds.  We  obtained 
many  a  close  study  of  habit,  cry  and 
food,  fishing  and  flight.  At  last  I  was 
obliged  to  leave.  Many  of  the  young  of 
guillimot  and  gull  were  hatched.  The 
eggs  of  the  tufted  puffins  were  well 
along  in  incubation.  The  cormorants  had 
not  yet  laid.  Our  negative  records  were 
fairly   well  filled. 

We  had  no  sooner  emerged  from  the 
sound  circle,  the  cries  had  just  died  out 
in  wavering,  windborne  chorous,  the 
island  was  not  a  full  two  miles  distant 
when  we  espied  the  waving  paddles  and 
high  sharp  prows  of  the  egg  robbers 
approaching.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
spared  the  poor  youngsters  that  flopped 
their  noisy  way  along  the  hot  rocks. 


I  mind  Paper  Collar  was  dead  set  on 
prospectin'  in  The  Barren  Lands  in 
them  days.  And  wan  evenin'  he 
come  to  my  shack  on  the  Wile 
Hawse  with  a  map  o'  the  country  an' 
me  an  him  studied  it  for  a  considerable 
spell.  It  looked  a  terrible  long  way  to 
me,  an'  Paper  Collar  said  it  was  a  long 
way,  but  dead  easy.  At  first  the  mag- 
nitood  o'  the  undertakin'  fair  took  m} 
breath  away,  then  of  a  sudden  the  idea 
kind  o'  tickled  me  same  as  woe  it  done 
him,  an'  says  I,  a-slappin'  the  table,  "I'm 
with  y'u  Paper  Collar,"  says  I,  "S'elp 
me  Jimmy  Johnson." 

The  Spring  o'  '97  we  hit  the  trail.  We 
didn't  strike  no  timber  on  the  Thelon 
River  till  near  the  middle  o"  August. 
Until  the  snow  come  deep  we  made  easy 
trips  prospectin'  but  exceptin'  a  few 
colours,  didn't  find  nothin'.  Now  an' 
agen  we  seen  huskies,  a  very  pleasant 
civil  spoken  people,  take  'em  all  round. 
From  wan  outfit  as  camped  near  us,  w< 
got  a  real  nice  team  o'  dogs. 

Everything  went  very  pleasant  till  the 
middle  o'  the  winter,  when  we  decided 
to   take   a   little   huntin'    trip   inland. 

From  the  huskies  we  learned  how  to 
build  them  snow-houses,  igloos,  the} 
called  'em,  which  is  pleasanter  livin'  in 
in  winter  than  a  lodge,  or  tent,  not  be- 
in'  near  so  draughty.  We  got  pretty 
good  too  at  eatin'  raw  meat.  Wonder- 
ful how  onpartic'lar  a  man  gets  when 
he's  real  hungry,  an'  I'll  jest  tell  y'u 
right  here,  boys,  we  was  dashed  hungry 
wance  or  twice  doorin'  that  season.  Not 
as  we  was  actooly  starvin',  but  we  was 
now  an'  then  a  little  shy  o'  luxuries.  I 
mind  wance  for  four  days  we  was  plumb 
j  out.  bein'  redooced  to  soup,  or  broth, 
'  Paper  Collar  called   it.   made  out  o'  an 


ole  pair  o'  his  mocassins,  boiled  with  a 
couple  o'  inches  o'  talley  dip  throwed  in. 
Another  time,  for  three  days,  we  was 
redooced  to  talley  dip  straight,  bein'  a 
trifle    short   o'    foot   wear. 

As  near  as  I  can  figure  it  must  have 
be'n  the  middle  o'  December  when  thar 
come  a  terrible  heavy  snow-fall,  lastin' 
near  a  week,  an'  the  day  it  quit  we 
started  out. 

I  mind  the  mornin'  well,  though  it  was 
the  middle  o'  the  Arctic  night,  it  was 
light  as  day,  with  the  aurory  plump 
across  the  middle  o'  heaven,  jest  splash- 
ed vip  agen  it  in  a  glorious  blaze  o' 
changin'  colour,  orange  an'  green,  an' 
purple  lights,  a  dancin'  that  fast  you 
could  fair  hear  'em  crackin'.  I  never 
seen  nothin'  finer  or  more  terrible  beau- 
tiful. Alany's  the  evenin'  now  a  sittin' 
in  front  o'  my  shack  with  the  wild-hawse 
a  racin'  by  in  flood,  I  think  o'  them 
long  dazzlin'  Arctic  nights,  an'  wish  I 
was  back  in  the  quiet,  wonderful,  tre- 
menjus  North. 

Odd,  too,  the  ways  o'  fate,  thar  was 
me  an'  Paper-Collar  goin'  out  that  morn- 
in' a  huntin'  caribou  as  innocent  as  could 
be,  little  thinkin'  wot  we  was  goin'  to 
find  or  how  we  was  goin'  to  find  it. 

We  must  o'  travelled  near  five  miles,, 
when  we  come  on  a  long  ridge  o'  snow 
'bout  ten  foot  high.  Paper  Collar  walked 
along  the  top  o'  it,  on  his  snowi^hoes, 
so's  he'd  get  a  better  view  o'  the  coun- 
trv  an'  had  got  near  the  end  an'  me 
walkin'  along-side  o'  him  on  the  flat.  AIT 
o'  a  sudden  he  throwed  his  hands  above 
his  head,  let  a  screech  out  o'  him,  an' 
jest  sunk  plumb  out  o'  sight.  It  was 
sure  a  whole  lot  mysterious  the  way  he 
disappeared,  but  it  weren't  near  as  mys- 
terious   as   the   sounds    wot    come    fron> 
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'Out   jumped  a   wliole   family   o'   Huskies' 


the  heart  o'  that  snow  hank  when  he  (Hd 
disappear. 

Next  minute  wot  I  took  for  a  bear 
jumped  out  o'  hole  wot  Paper  Collar 
made,  an'  went  off  on  the  keen  jump,  a 
hollerin'  somethin'  scand'lous. 

I'ld  sure  shot  it  too,  only  jest  as  my 
finger  was  pressin'  the  trigger,  I  seen 
it  was  a  big  Huskie  dog ;  next  out  came 
three  more  a  hurryin'  along  as  if  they'd 
ben  tin-canned.  An'  follownn'  them  out 
jumped  a  whole  family  o'  Huskies.  Thar 
was  a  man  a  holdin'  his  head  with  both 
hands,  an'  moanin'  real  painful :  his  wife, 
a  elderly  lady,  a  gal  about  seventeen, 
real  nice  lookin'  too  for  a  native  ;  two 
kids  'bout  eight  and  ten,  both  screamin' 
piteous,  an'  last  o'  all  Paper  Collar 
lookin'  terrible  upset,  doin'  his  best  to 
make  the  ole  lady  understan'  as  how  it 
was  jest  a  little  mistake,  an'  no  offence 
meant.  Considerin'  he  didn't  know  a 
word  o'  the  dialect,  an'  come  pretty  nigh 
brainin'  the  ole  gent  with  the  butt  o' 
his  rifle,  landin,  as  he  done,  in  the  middle 
o'  the  family,  on  top  o'  wan  of  the  dogs, 
when  all  bans  was  at  breakfast,  or  morn- 
in'  prayers,  can't  say  rightly  which ;  it 
sure  kep'  him  guessin'  to  explain  his 
little  visit  any  ways  satisfactory.  How- 
ever, in  the  long  run  he  dicl  kind  o' 
smooth  things  down,  puttin'  them  all  in 
terrible  good  spirits  by  a  present  o'  a 
little  tobaccy  an'  tea.  we  bein'  well  sup- 
plied. 

I  mind  noticin'  while  he  was  talkin', 
an'  prettv  near  cryin'  with  mortification 
at  the  accident,  he  kep'  a  lookin'  at  the 
gal  an'  she  at  him  a  smilin',  an'  showin' 
her  teeth,  jest  as  brazen  as  a  Christian. 

After  that  nothin'  would  do  but  we 
must  build  an  igloo  alongside  o'  thar's. 
so's  Paper  Collar  would  be  near  his  gal. 


But  as  for  huntin'.  Lor'  bless  ye !  the 
only  thing  Paper  CoUar'ld  hunt  now  was 
Cuddles,  as  he  called  her. 

Every  day  after  that,  them  two  was 
out  together,  a  walkin'  arm  an'  arm  for 
miles,  an'  oglin'  o'  each  other  somethin' 
outrageous.  It  sure  is  plumb  redic'lous 
the  effect  love  has  on  some  folks. 

Now  afore  Paper  Collar  run  foul  o' 
Cuddles  he  didn't  give  a  rip  'bout  his 
pusonal  appearance,  didn't  seem  to  think 
he    had    a   pussonal    appearance.      As    I 


"Afore    Paper-CoHar    run    foul    o'    Cuddles    he 
didn't   give   a  rip   'bout   his   personal 
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wance  remarked  to  Peavine,  "Modera- 
tion in  all  things,  is  wot  I  like,  but  thar 
weren't  no  moderation  'bout  Paper  Col- 
lar at  all. 

Prior  to  his  meetin'  Cuddles  anythin'ld 
do,  a  wash  maybe  wance  a  fortnight,  no 
seat  in  his  pants,  a  shave  jest  occasional 
as  the  fit  took  him,  while  as  for  his  hair, 
sufiferin'  cats !  y'u'd  think  he  was  run- 
nin'  a  Wild  West  show,  it  was  that  aw- 
ful. Well,  boys,  after  fallin'  in  on  top 
o'  that  family,  the  change  in  Paper  Col- 
lar was  that  sudden  an'  complete  I  hard- 
ly knoo  him.  I  mind  he  had  wan  o' 
them  little  lookin'  glasses,  'bout  the  size 
of  an  American  dollah,  an'  about  all  o' 
his  face  it  would  take  in  was  the  end  o' 
his  nose.  Now  I  don't  want  to  make  no 
reflections  on  his  appearance,  not  havin' 
any  too  much  meself,  but  I  must  say 
that  wot  the  glass  showed  up  was  jest 
the  dead  spit  o'  ripe  tomatty,  both  in 
shape  an'  colour.  An'  thar  Paper  Col- 
lar'd  sit  half  o'  each  day  he  was  courtin' 
in  front  o'  that  lookin'  glass  a  shavin', 
cuttin'  his  hair,  or  a  tyin'  things  round 
his  neck.  When  he  wasn't  workin'  on 
his  appearance,  he  was  mendin'  his 
clothes.  He  put  a  noo  seat  in  his  pants 
with  a  bit  o'  caribou  hide,  with  the  hair 
on.  Funny.  Gee !  I  never  seen  nothin' 
funnier.  Cuddles,  however,  seemed  to 
think  it  was  alright,  Paper  Collar  havin' 
the  gall  to  tell  her  as  all  the  first  families 
in  the  East  wore  them  kind  o'  seats, 
said  as  how  it  was  fashionable.  An' 
wotchu  think?  I'm  dashed  if  two  days 
afterwards  Cuddles  didn't  come  out  of 
her  igloo  with  the  same  kind  o'  'range- 
ment,  Huskie  ladies  you  know  wears 
pants  same  as  wot  men  does :  only  her 
people  being  short  o'  caribou  hides  jest 
then,  that  is  tanned  wans,  she  was  wear- 
in'  'bout  half  the  hide  o'  a  ole  yellah 
dog.  Laugh?  No,  boys,  I  didn't  laugh, 
I  could  see  by  her  face  jest  how  she 
was  feelin',  an'  if  Lid  laughed  then  she'd 
a  knifed  me  sure. 

Well,  boys,  wotchu  think?  By  wan 
thin  an'  another  I  discovered  Paper  Col- 
lar's little  game,  he  was  just  a  deloodin' 
that  young  lady  somethin'  awful,  tellin' 
I  her  no  end  o'  lies  'bout  his  people,  how 
rich  they  was  at  home,  an'  of  a  castle 
they  owned  over  in  Ireland,  an'  the  ole 
Rarl  wot  was  in  the  familv,  tellin"  that 


pore  trustin'  savage  that  a  earl  was  next 

to  a  king  or  some  sech  foolishness.  O' 
course  she  believed  him,  an'  o'  course, 
bein'  a  female,  she  was  plumb  ambitious, 
and  dead  stuck  on  bein'  rich  an'  influ- 
ential. 

Next  by  way  o'  showin'  wot  a  big  man 
he  was,  wot  does  that  silly  idjit  go  an' 
do?  W'y  he  hired  the  ole  man  to  be  his 
valet,  kind  o'  servant,  y'u  know,  said  as 
how  all  his  folks  was  used  to  havin' 
dozens  o'  valets.  An'  to  watch  him  or- 
derin'  the  ole  gent  round  was  as  good 
as  most  any  circus.  Fust  thing  in  the 
mornin'  he'd  be  out  givin'  orders  or 
findin'  fault.  The  amount  o'  dawg,  too, 
he'd  throw  on  was  jest  outrageous. 

"Now,  Polly wog,  my  good  man,"  he'd 
holler  out,  "where's  my  shaving  water?" 
or,  "Now,  Polly  wog,  wot  the  devil  d'y'u 
mean  by  not  softenin'  my  moccasions 
proper   for  me   this   mornin'  ?" 


Laugh?       W'y    boys,     I'd    git    cramps,     I'd 
laugh    that   hard 

Laugh  ?  W'y,  boys,  I'd  git  cramps,  I'd 
laugh  that  hard.  An'  all  the  time  thar 
was  that  outrageous  faker  givin'  his  or- 
ders solemn  as  a  dashed  owl,  with  Cud- 
dles a  watchin'  him,  a  drinkin'  in  his 
words,  thinkin',  no  doubt,  wot  a  fine 
rich  man  she'd  corralled. 

But,  meanwhile,  wot  was  }'Ours  truly 
a  doin'?  W'y  when  I  wasn't  huntin'  I 
was  studyin'  the  dialect,  an'  I  worked 
that  hard  at  it  I  could  speak  real  fluent 
in   about   three  months. 

Now,  thar  was  wan  thing  I'd  made  up 
me  mind  to  do,  call  it  wot  y'u  like,  an' 
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'W'y,  he  come  home  a-towin'  a  five  months'  ole  Polar  bar  cub,   havin'   shot  the   ole  mothe 


that  was  to  tell  Cuddles  jest  who  an" 
how  well  fixed  Paper  Collar  was.  an" 
then  if  she  married  him,  w'y  it'd  be  her 
own  funneral. 

About  a  week  or  two  after  we'd  built 
our  igloo   next   Cuddles',   another  outfit 
o'    Huskies    turned    up.      Wan    o'    them 
was  as  fine,  decent,  civil  spoken  a  party 
as    I    ever    seen,    'bout    twenty-five,    an' 
a    g-ood    hunter,    too.      It    weren't    long, 
neither,  till  I  seen  he  was  jest  all  broke 
up  on  Cuddles,  an',  thinks  I,  if  it  wasn't 
for  that  ole  rip  Paper  Collar,  a  deloodin' 
her  into  thinkin'  him  some  Eastern  dook, 
w'y  she'd  likely  hitch  up  with  the  young 
feller.     But  with  Paper  Collar  a  cavor- 
tin'    round,    orderin'    her    Pa    here    and 
thar  an'  "my-good-mannin'-him"  an'  tak- 
in'  Cuddles  out  walkin',  an'  sleigh  ridin', 
the  young  feller  hadn't  no  show  at  all. 
I  often  seen  him,  too.  a  watchin'  o'  her 
with  a  kind  o'  yearnin'  look  in  his  eves. 
But  the   luck   all    seemed   to  be   headin' 
Paper  Collar's   way  jest  then,   for  wan 
day   when   he'd   ben    out   alone,    wotchu 
think?     W'y  he  come  home  a  towin'  a 
five    months   ole    Polar   bar    cub,    havin' 
shot  the  ole  mother. 

Then  wot  does  the  id  jit  go  and  do? 
W'y  he  christens  the  cub  Fido  and  pre- 
sents it  to  Cuddles.  Next  he  halter- 
broke  him,  so's  he'd  follow  quite  amiable 
with   a   rope    round   his   neck,   an'   after 


that  when  he  an'  Cuddles  went  a  walkin', 
Fido'd  go. 

Well,  boys,  the  winter  passed  away 
slow  an'  gradual,  an'  the  summer  come 
an'  went,  an'  another  winter  begun,  an' 
Fido'd  grown  into  a  terrible  big  onery, 
cunnin'  white  bar.  Many's  the  time  I 
seen  him  settin'  up  in  Cuddles'  lodge,  a 
kind  o'  grin  on  his  face,  rockin'  himself 
back  an'  forth  a  watchin'  her.  I've 
jest  sot  for  half  an  hour  on  end  a  lookin' 
at  that  sly,  rampageous  brute  an'  he  a 
studyin'  Cuddles,  every  now  an'  then  a 
rubbin'  his  stomach  and  kind  o'  mur- 
murin'  to  himself.  An'  time  an'  time 
again  says  I  to  Paper  Collar : 

"Paper  Collar,"  says  I,  "you  shoot  that 
onery   white   buzzard   head,   or   some   o' 
these  days  you'll  be  the  sorriest  man  I 
ever  seen."     An'  wan  day  I  mind,  com-  ■ 
in'  out  with  it  flat  footed : 

"Y'u'  kill  that  blame  Fido,"  says  I,  "or 
wan  o'  these  days  he'll  be  satisfyin'  that 
tremenjus  cravin'  o'  his  with  a  lady  wot 
I  hopes  shortlv  to  see  Airs.  Paper  Col- 
lar." 

Y'u'd  a  thought  that  was  plain  enough 
talk,  but  that  silly  idjit  only  laughed,  and 
said  as  how  Fido  was  a  dear  little  fellah, 
an'  plumb  gentle. 

By  the  end  o'  the  summer  I  could  talk 
Husky  near  as  perfect  as  wot  I  ken  Eng- 
lish.    \\'hen  wan  day  happenin'  on  Cud- 
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dies  settin'  snares  for  white  partridges, 
I  jest  up  an'  told  her  exactly  how  Paper 
Collar  was  fixed,  an'  that  he  weren't  no 
dook  at  all,  jest  a  common  all-round- 
roust-about  same  as  wot  we  all  was. 

Well,  boys,  she  was  jest  onto  things 
proper,  an'  the  very  next  day  I  seen  her 
talkin'  to  Uttungerlah,  the  young  Hus- 
kie,  an'  a  ogglin'  o'  him  somethin'  scan- 
d'lous.  She  sure  knoo  every  move  in  the 
game,  same  as  most  any  civilized  Chris- 
tian. 

Two  days  after  seein'  her  with  the 
native.  Paper  Collar  says  to  me  kind  o' 
worried : 

"Can't  make  Cuddles  out  no  how," 
savs  he,  "she  ain't  wot  she  used  to  be 
at  all.  W'y  yesterday  when  we  was 
eatin'  dried  fish  together,  an'  I  tried  to 
take  hold  o'  her  hand,  she  puts  both  o' 


"Many's    the    time    I    seen    him    settin'    up    in 

Cuddle's    Lodge,    rockin'    himself  back   an' 

forth    a    watchin'    her" 

them  into  her  pockets,  so's  I  couldn't 
touch  'em  :  then  she  riz  up  an'  went  off. 
never  finishin'  her  fish  neither,  w'y  she 
hadn't  eat  more'n  three  pounds.  No,  I 
can't  make  her  out  nohow." 

"Paper  Collar,"  says  I,  speaking  very 
earnest  and  gentle,  "thar  ain't  no  man 
livin'  as  ken  figure  on  ladies  anyways 
correct." 

"That  ain't  no  idle  dream,"  says  Pa- 
per Collar,  kind  o'  sadly. 

"Thar's  Shakespeare,"  says  I. 

"Who?"  says  Paper  Collar. 
"Shakespeare,    wan    o'    them    writin' 
gents,"   says   I. 

"Never  heerd  tell  o'  him,"  says  Paper 
Collar. 

"Wasn't  much  'coimt,"  says  I,  "jest 
wrote   rhymes,    and   wan   thing   an'    an- 


other, but  he  had  the  rep'tation  in  his 
town  o'  bein'  considerable  o'  an  expert 
on  ladies,  an'  he  says,  wan  day,  bein' 
kind  o'  mystified  'bout  'em,  "Who  is  it,  ' 
says  he,  "can  read  a  woman?"  or  some 
sech  triflin'   remark." 

Paper  Collar  jest  kind  o'  sighed.  Never 
seen  a  man  more'n  love'n  wot  Paper  Col- 
lar was. 

That  same  day  Uttungerlah  hit  the 
trail. 

Next  day  as  I  was  smokin'  an'  re- 
flectin'  on  the  queer  way  o'  life,  when 
Paper  Collar  comes  over  on  the  keen 
jump,  nearly  knocks  the  lodge  down 
comin'    in. 

"O,  Smiley,"  says  he,  a  pantin'  an' 
"wapin'  the  sweat  off  his  face :  "Oh,  my 
Gawd,  wotchu  think?"  Then  he  done  a 
spell  o'  pantin'  again,  an'  his  face  went 
plumb  w^hite  where  thar  weren't  no  mud. 

"Well,  ole  man,"  says  I,  "spit  it  out 
an'  ril  put  it  together." 

"O,  Smiley,"  says  he  agen,  an'  be- 
gun a  fannin'  himself  with  his  hat.  Then 
he  makes  a  grab  for  his  rifle,  an'  pump- 
in'  a  catridge  into  the  barrel,  begun  usin' 
the  awfullest  langwidge  y'ever  heard, 
swearin'  he'd  kill  him. 

"Calm  yerself.  Paper  Collar,"  says  I, 
"an'  tell  me  wot  in  blazes  is  wrong?" 

"W'y,  Smiley,"  says  he,  a  handlin'  his 
rifle  so  blamed  reckless,  it  made  me  ner- 
vous, "if  that  ornery,  white,  buzzard 
head  Fido  aint  gone  an'  eat  Cuddles." 

"Wot,"  I  hollers,  jumpin'  up. 

"Fido's  eat  Cuddles,"  says  he,  "Oh, 
my  Gawd." 

With  that  he  hollers  out  somethin' 
more,  an'  wheelin',  quit  the  lodge  that 
reckless  an'  quick,  he  took  'bout  five  foot 
o'  the  wall  with  him,  an'  me   foUowin'. 

He  run  like  a  jack  rabbit  for  Cuddles' 
lodge,  grabbed  wan  o'  the  poles,  the  fam- 
ily bein'  out,  an'  afore  I  could  say 
"knife,"  had  the  whole  shootin'  match 
up-ended,  an'  thar  sure  enough  was  Fi- 
do with  that  grin  on  his  wicked  face, 
an'  his  stomach  that  swelled  out  he 
looked  more  like  a  balloon  than  ornary 
bar. 

Well,  Boys.  Paper  Collar  throwed  up 
his  rifle  an'  begun  jnimpin'  lead  into 
Fido,  so  blame  fast  he  was  dead'n  less'n 
no  time. 

It   sure   looked   bad   for   Fido,   not   as 
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how  it  mattered  much  to  him  then,  the 
circumstantial  evidence  was  that  strong. 
Thar  was  Cuddles  best  clothes  all  scat- 
tered round,  ripped  an'  tore  somethin' 
dreadful,  hut  no  Cuddles. 

When  Paper  Collar  got  calmed  some, 
he  told  me  he'd  left  her  in  the  lodge  an 
hour  before,  an'  Fido  settin'  up  very 
friendly,  a  watchin'  her.  a  rubbin'  his 
stomach  an  talkin'  to  himself,  the  way 
he  had.  "But,  O,  Smiley,"  he  finished 
by  saying,  w'y  didn't  I  take  your  advice 
an'  kill  the  brute  a  week  ago.  Oh,  Cud- 
dles, Cuddles,"  he  wails,  an'  busts  right 
out  cryin'  somethin"  dreadful. 

.\n'  now,  boys,  I'm  comin'  to  a  part  o' 
that  harrasin'  occurrence  wot  bothered 
me  a  heap  at  the  time.  O'  course.  Paper 
Collar  and  me  went  into  mourin',  Paper 


Huskies  to  carry  it,  with  Fido  lyin'  on 
it,  on  his  back,  his  four  legs  stiff  as 
posts,  an'  all  covered  with  the  prettiest 
moss  Paper  Collar  could  find. 

T  mind,  too,  Pa])er  Collar  walked  in 
front  bare-headed,  an'  not  knowing  the 
burial  service,  havin'  no  prayer  book,  he 
sang  a  hymn  he  knoo,  wan  he'd  learned 
from  Dave  at  h'ort  Steele.  It  was  a 
terrible  pretty  hymn  too,  me  joinin'  in 
the  chorus.  If  I  rec'lect  rightly  it  was : 
"The  Church  is  wan  foundation."  Af- 
terwards Paper  Collar  give  me  an'  the 
pall-bearers  a  slap  up  feed  o'  dried  fish, 
tobaccy  throwed  in,  which  is  the  thing 
done  in  the  East  by  all  high  toned  people, 
he  said. 

The  week  following,  Paper  Collar 
wasn't  himself  at  all,  so  I  went  huntin'. 


Paper  CoUar  walked  in  front  bare  headed,  and  sang  a  terrible  pretty 
hyinn,  me  joinin'   in   the  chorus 


Collar  bavin'  some  black  linin'  in  his  coat, 
which  he  tore  out,  and  we  each  wore  a 
bit  round  our  sleeves  an'  another  piece 
roiuid  our  necks,  in  a  kind  o'  bow  tie. 
But  wot  bothered  me  was  this,  Paper 
Collar  said  as  how  he  would  like  a  bury 
Cuddles  someways  decent.  The  question 
o'  course  wot  perplexed  me  a  heap,  was 
how  in  blazes  was  this  goin'  to  be  man- 
aged. Cuddles  bein'  inside  o  Fido.  I 
mind  the  sitooation  struck  me  at  the  time 
as  bein'  a  blame  delicate  wan.  For  them 
two  days,  I  tell  you,  boys,  I  done  a  lot 
o'  figuring,  while  Paper-Collar  was  dig- 
gin'  a  grave  in  the  frozen  ground. 

O'  course  in  the  end,  there  was  only 
wan  thing  to  do,  an'  we  done  it,  an'  that 
was  to  bury  Fido.  So  we  rigged  up  a 
kind    o'    stretcher,    an'   got    four   o'    the 


'Bout  the  tail  end  o'  the  week,  I  run 
into  a  Huskie  camp,  'bout  sixty  miles 
north  o'  ours.  I  walked  up  to  the  near- 
est Lodge,  and  sure  enough  Uttungerlah 
come  to  the  door,  an'  seemed  real  pleased 
to  see  me.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  I'll  sure 
have  to  break  the  noos  gently,  him  bein' 
fond  o'  the  gal.  After  talkin'  for  a  spell, 
he  asked  me  to  come  in,  an'  I  did. 

Then  boys,  oh  boys,  wotchu  think? 
Thar,  sittin'  in  the  middle  o'  the  lodge, 
cross  legged,  was  that  little  witch  Cud- 
dles, her  white  teeth  all  a  showin'  in  a 
broad  grin,  a  chunk  o'  raw  walrus  in 
her  hand,  lookin'  prettier  an'  jest  as 
sassy  as  ever. 

"Well  Smiley,"  says  she,  a  laughin', 
how's  ole  Paper  Collar,  that  great 
hunter?"    savs    she.      But    afore    I    had 
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time  to  tell  her,  she  asked  me  how  was 
lier  dear  Fido,  an'   I  told   her. 

"Mv  c^racious,"  says  she,  with  the 
tears  in  lier  eyes,  "he  must  a  eat  all  the 
nice  soup  I  made." 

"Wot  soup,"   says   I. 

"W'y  I  made  enoug-h  for  ten  men,  an' 
left  it  in  a  tul)  Paper  Collar  made  me, 
he  said  as  how  all  earls  had  tubs." 

So  that  explained  the  sing'lar  appear- 
ance o'  that  innocent  bar. 


"Did  I  tell  Paper  Collar?"  Not  much, 
watchu  take  me  for?  I  jest  got  him 
out  o'  the  country  quick  as  I  could  an' 
back  to  his  ole  range." 

Then  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Sufiferin'  cats!  ten  minutes  past  five 
an'  Pm  doo  to  meet  Paper  Collar  at  six 
sharp.  Little  supper  party,  y'u  know, 
real  s'lect,  jest  me  an'  the  widdy,  an' 
Paper  Collar,  an  Broncho  Liz.  Well,  so- 
long  boys,  mustn't  keep  the  ladies 
waitin'. 


Merry  May 

"Come  out, — come  out,"  all  the  sweet  grasses  say,  — 
Out  where  the  clovers  and  buttercups  play  ; — 
To   the   meadow   where   dewdrops   are   flinging  their  pearls, 
And  the  daisy  her  silver  umbrella,  unfurls. 
There  are  cornflowers  dressed  in  their  pretty  blue  gowns,- 
And  dandelions   wearing  such   goreous  gold   crowns. 
There  are  apple  trees  spilling  their  petals  of  white 
Like  little  pale  stars  from  the  blue  sea  of  night ; 
So,  hie  to  the  meadow  where  butterflies  rove, 
And  a  bee  to  the  clover  is  whispering  of  love. 
"Come  out,  ah — come  out,  and  join  in  our  play, 
'Tis  Spring,  and  we  dance  with  the  merry  maid, — 'May' !" 

— Agnes  Lockhart  Hughes. 
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Beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  "Motoring-  with  a  Kodak,"  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited, 


Toronto,    Canada 
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Ladies  of  Leisure, 

Gentlemen  of  Taste 

and 

Particular  People  Everywhere,   Declare 

That 

Royal  Crown  Witch  Hazel  Soap: 

Is  a  Dainty — -Efficient  Toilet  Expedient 
And  Produces  Beautiful  Complexions. 


BOVRIL,  the  Best  Invalid  Food 

BOVRIL  is  recommended  by  physicians  and  nurses  the  world 
over  as  the  best  food  to  bring  invalids  back  to  health. 

It    is    acceptable    to    the    invalid    and    is    quickly    and    easily 
assimilated.     Try  a  spoonful  in  a  glass  of  hot  milk. 

It   is    wonderful    how   soon    the    reviving   effects   of    a    cu])    of 
BOVRIL  are  noticed. 

In  serious  cases  of  collapse  there  is  no  better  reviver  than  an 
egg  stirred  into  a  cup  of  hot 


BOVRIL 


2-9-09 


Mountaineering 

in   British   Columbia 


By  PranK  H.  Smitb 


WEEK  by  week  the  climbers  have 
marked  the  approach  of  Sum- 
mer by  the  receding  snow  line 
and  the  ever  lengthening  days, 
until  it  has  arrived  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
green  robes,  the  same  Spring  of  count- 
less years  but  ever  fresh  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  mountaineer.  The  winter  has 
not  been  without  its  attraction  as  it  has 
made  possible  those  delightful  snowshoe 
tramps  across  the  glistening  peaks  on 
which  the  white  snow  stands  out  in  con- 
trast to  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  but 
somehow  we  have  longed  to  see  the  bare 
earth  and  rock  again  with  the  little 
flowers  and  ferns  nestling  at  the  roots  of 
I  the  trees,  and  smell  the  odour  of  the  pine 
trees. 

So  off  along  the  well  known  trail  we 
start  on  some  fine  Spring  morning,  just 
for  a  day  in  the  hills.  The  City  across 
the  Inlet  has  not  yet  fully  wakened  to  its 
day's  activity,  while  the  morning  sun  is 
dissolving  the  chill  mists  of  the  night 
which  have  wreathed  themselves  around 
the  base  of  the  hills.  What  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  past  two  weeks. 
Every  tree  and  bush  has  put  on  its  gar- 
ment of  green  while  the  little  streams  are 
almost  hidden  in  a  profusion  of  young 
ferns.  There  is  just  enough  snap  to  the 
air  to  make  one  start  off  at  a  swinging 
pace  heedless  of  the  pack,  which,  since 
we  are  only  out  for  the  day,  contains 
nothing  heavier  than  food.  We  quickly 
cross  the  comparatively  level  ground  sep- 
arating North  A^'ancouver  from  the  base 
of   Grouse   mountain   and   as   the   rising 


sun  begins  to  make  itself  felt,  reach 
Mosquito  Creek  which  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  a  rushing  torrent,  indicating 
that  the  warm  sun  is  making  inroads 
upon  the  snow  above  and  sending  back 
the  water  to  the  sea  in  its  never  ending 
circulation. 
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The    Camel 

Since  we  intend  to  keep  to  the  trail 
this  trip,  we  have  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  climbing  the  creek  bed,  to  view  the 
series  of  beautiful  waterfalls  by  which 
the  stream  makes  its  rapid  descent  to  the 
lower  ground.  Especially  in  the  Spring 
when    the    volume    of    water    is    at    its 
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Riding  Kit 

We  carry  a  very  complete  stock  of 
English  made  Riding  Breeches,  Coats, 
Waterproof  Slipons,  Puttees,  Gaiters, 
etc. 

OUR  SPECIAL 


Englisli  Cantoon  Riding  Breeches 
(Khaki  or  White),  strapped  same  ma- 
terial.     Well    cut    and    made.      All    sizes. 


$7.00 


Khaki  Drill,  suitable  for  Ladles'  Rid- 
ing Skirts  and  Outing  Suits — 35c  and 
50c  a  yard. 


E.  CHAPMAN 

613  Hastings  St.   West 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


Sole    Agents    in    B.    C.    for    Atkinson's 
Royal   Irish   Poplin  Ties. 


greatest  is  this  trip  worth  taking  and  al- 
though tlie  feat  of  junii)iiig  from  houlder 
to  Ijcnilder  often  rcsuhs  in  some  unfor- 
tunate cHmher  getting  an  unexpected 
bath,  the  Ix'auty  of  the  falls  up  above  is 
sufficient  com]:)ensation  for  any  discom- 
fort which  may  be  experienced  in  their 
attainment. 

Now  begins  the  steady  upward  ' 
of  the  mountain.  To  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  climbing  it  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  throughout  the  Vvdnter, 
a  morning  such  as  this,  makes  them  feel 
like  trotting,  but  to  some  perhaps  it  is 
the  first  trip  of  the  season  and  the  little 
pack  becomes  a  burden  and  there  is  a 
shortness  of  breath  which  prevents  any 
unnecessary  conversation.  Five  hun- 
dred feet  up,  the  first  clearing  is  reached, 
from  which  a  good  view  of  the  city  is 
obtained.  Mosquito  Creek  has  not  risen 
as  fast  as  we  have,  and  boils  and  fumes 
some  two  hundred  feet  below,  sending  up 
a  subdued  roar  of  defiance  as  it  dashes 
downward  over  the  rocks. 

The  sun  has  become  too  hot  to  stay 
long  in  the  open,  so  into  the  cool  shade 
of  the  woods  we  once  more  file.  Spring 
has  been  busy  up  here  too,  and  the  little 
yellow  violet  can  be  seen  peeping  forth 
together  with  other  mountain  flowers. 
Amid  the  thick  growth  there  is  a  kind 
of  eternal  twilight  and  the  sunbeams  dart 
here  and  there  through  the  branches  like 
golden  swords.  Then  there  is  that  de- 
lightful smell,  peculiar  to  the  woods, 
which  makes  one  take  long  deep  breaths. 
Steeper  and  steeper  grows  the  trail,  ne- 
cessitating occasional  rests  on  the  part  of  j 
our  friends  who  forsook  the  hills  when 
they  were  covered  by  their  mantle  ofj 
snow.  Nature  has  its  own  way  of  pun- 
ishing a  fickle  lover  and  this  was  brought  I 
very  strongly  to  the  notice  of  several  of| 
the  party  on  this  Spring  morning. 

The  birds  seemed  full  of  the  spirit  ofi 
the    season    and    set   the    woods    ringing 
with   their   sweet   songs,   while   at   times  J 
the  low  booming  of  the  grouse  could  bei 
heard,  followed    by  the    answering    call. 
Soon  the  undergrowth  began  to  thin  out,j 
indicating  that  we  were  getting  well  upi 
the     mountain     although     not     even     a. 
glimpse  of  scene  below  could  be  caught! 
through  the  interlacing  branches.    There! 
are  some  magnificent  specimens  of  tim- 
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ber  on  the  mountain  side,  tall  cedars 
which  seem  to  touch  the  sky  and  spread- 
ing fir  trees,  hardly  less  lofty.  A  couple 
of  months  before  this  was  a  veritable 
fairyland  of  glistening  white  and  every 
branch  was  loaded  down  till  they  seemed 
ready  to  break.  Woe  betide  the  climber 
who  thoughtlessly  stumbled  against  a 
heavily  laden  branch  or  small  tree.  He 
was  immediately  involved  in  a  perfect 
avalanche  of  soft  snow  which  poured 
down  the  back  of  his  neck  and  produced 
a  sensation  which  was  far  from  pleasant 
to  say  the  least. 

The  trail  now  assumes  a  more  horizon- 
tal character  and  turns  off  across  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  The  sun  too, 
manages  to  break  through  the  barrier  of 
green  and  dispels  the  gloom  of  the  thick 
woods  below.  Soon  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  mountains  to  the  West  and  after 
a  short  rocky  scramble,  reach  the  plateau. 

The  scene  which  presents  itself,  never 
grows    old,   but    draws    exclamations    of 
delight   from   novice   and   veteran   alike. 
Right  below,  like  a  mere  thread,  winds 
the    Capalino,    whose    mighty    roar    has 
I  become  a  faint  murmur.    Glancing  down 
towards  its  mouth  the  suspension  bridge 
can  be  seen  which  looks  no  larger  than 
ja  spider's  web.     Further  south  are  the 
.Narrows  through  which  one  of  the  big 
!  steamers  is  passing,  looking  like  a  mere 
'toy  from   the  heights.     The  outlines  of 
;Stanlev  Park  are  clearly  visible,  while  to 
I  the    east    the    city    stretches    out    like    a 
i  gigantic  map.     Beyond  this  and  still  to 
jthe    south    there    is    the    Delta    which 
■merges  into  the  simmering  waters  of  the 
|Gulf.  If   the   day   be   clear   one   can   see 
{stretches    along   the    horizon   the    snow- 
capped   peaks    of    the    Olympic    Range, 
iwhich  glisten  in  the  bright  sunlight.     To 
Ithe    West    Vancouver    Island    rears    its 
imountains,  some  of  which  appear  to  be 
of  no  inconsiderable  height. 
I     Much  as  we  would  enjoy  spending  an 
jhour  in  the  contemplation  of  this  scene, 
jwe  have  still  a  slimb  of  some  five  hun- 
jdred  feet  before  the  peak  of  Grouse  is 
ireached.     The  trail  has  now  come  to  an 
lend   and   so   we   have   to   pick   our   own 
Ipath  the  rest  of  ithe  way.     Skirting  the 
ledge  of  the  little  lake,  around  the  shores 
of  which  patches  of  snow  still  linger,  we 
arrive  at  the  base  of  the  last  steep  ascent. 


^Seal  Brand 
Coffee 


Always  in  1  and  2  pound  sealed 
tins — never  sold  in  toulk. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN 

MONTREAL 
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Sound  Fruit 


JAMS,   JELLIES  AND   PRESERVES 

The  fact  that  selected,  sound  Fruit  only  is  used, 
has  conti-ibuted   to  the  success  and  favor  of  the 

E.  D.  Smith 

JAMS,    JELLIES,    PRESERVES 

These  fruits  are  from  the  best  fields  of  the 
famous  Niagara  District — "The  Garden  of 
Canada."  They  are  absolutely  pure,  no  presei-- 
vatives,  chemicals  or  coloring  matter  whatever 
is  used. 

TOMATO  CATSUP 

Equal  to  best  imported  and  at  a  lower  price. 
Why  not  buy  Canadian  Goods'? 

If  you  want  to  decorate  your  lawn  remember 
I  have  as  fine  Shrubs  and  Trees  as  any  in 
Canada. 

E.  D.  SMITH    -  FRUIT  FARMS  -    WINONA.  ONTARIO 


It  is  now  getting  towards  mid-day  and 
the  sun  is  beating  down  upon  our  heads 
in  a  manner  which  puts  one's  endurance 
to  the  test.  However,  up  we  go  till  the 
peak  is  reached.  Here  we  obtain  a  wider 
outlook,  as  we  have  an  unobstructed 
view  to  the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
Aiway  in  the  West  the  lordly  peak  of 
Mount  Baker  pierces  the  mists  which 
generally  hang  around  its  lower  slopes. 
Closer  in,  the  Pit  River  peaks  stand 
out  against  the  sky,  while  right  at  hand 
Seymour  mountain  lifts  its  rocky  head. 
To  the  north,  what  a  sea  of  peaks  pre- 
sents itself,  stretching  awav  to  the  hori- 
zon, some  rounded  and  smooth,  others 
pointed  and  jagged.  To  stand  thus  on  a 
mountain  top  and  let  the  eye  wander 
over  the  vast  space  all  around,  sur- 
mounted by  the  deep  blue  sky  above,  is 
worth  all  the  minor  hardships  of  the 
rough  trail,  and  those  who  for  the  first 
time  have  made  the  ascent,  understand 
the  attraction  which  climbing  has  for  the 
hardened  mountaineer. 

After  some  slight  refreshment  and  a 
brief  rest  the  party  continues  on  its  way 


and  descends  into  the  divide  between 
Grouse  and  Dam.  Sheltered  from  the 
sun's  rays  the  snow  has  retained  its 
foothold  down  here,  while  that  on  the 
peak  has  long  since  vanished,  but  already 
it  is  beginning  to  go  and  its  days  are 
numbered.  Up  the  steep  slope  of  Dam 
we  clamber  till  we  stand  on  its  round 
peak.  The  best  view  of  the  peaks  to  the 
north  is  perhaps  obtainable  from  here. 
Crown,  The  Camel,  Goat,  Cathedral, 
White,  Jarrott,  Bishop  and  Seymour,  ex- 
tend in  a  semi-circle  while  between  them 
and  far  away  northward  can  be  caught 
glimpses  of  the  glaciers  and  snowfields 
of  Garabaldi  and  Mount  Rosa,  the  goals 
of  the  Club's  summer  camp. 

After  a  long  mornings  climb  a  healthy 
appetite  has  arisen  which  has  to  be  at- 
tended to,  so  packs  are  opened  and  a 
fire  built  over  which  the  indispensable 
billy  is  suspended  and  quickly  produces 
some  steaming  tea.  A  meal  in  the  open 
under  such  conditions  is  always  heartily 
enjoved  and  it  is  strange  what  a  mixture 
of  food  can  be  partaken  off  without  any 
after  effects. 
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Reluctantly  the  homeward  trip  is  com 
menced,   as   the   thoughts  of  descending 


Eastern    Lion 

once    more   to    everyday    life    after   this 
taste  of  freedom,  are  not  very  pleasant 


and  one  wishes  they  could  stay  up  in  the 
hills  forever.  After  one  long  look  at  the 
peaks  from  the  top  of  Grouse  the  descent 
to  the  plateau  is  quickly  made  where  a 
final  good-bye  is  said  to  the  wonderful 
view,  and  as  the  sun  commences  to  de- 
scend the  party  plunges  into  the  woods 
on  the  downward  trip.  Stumbling  over 
roots,  swinging  on  branches  and  coming 
to  sudden  stops  against  trees,  the  clear- 
ing is  soon  reached,  in  fact  it  seems  but 
lialf  the  distance  down  that  it  does  up. 

The  sun  is  now  setting  behind  the 
slope  of  Black  Mountain  and  the  Western 
sky  is  a  mass  of  gold  which  gradually 
changes  to  a  deep  red,  while  long 
streamers  of  cloud  float  in  the  atmos- 
phere  like  flaming  banners. 

In  the  twilight  the  last   few  hundred 

feet  of  the  mountain  are  descended  and 
the  lower  ground  crossed  bringing  to  a 
close  a  day  brim  full  of  pleasure  as  well 
as   strenuous  toil.     To  the   mountaineer 
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a  day  among  many  of  like  nature,  and 
to  the  novice,  the  first  of  many. 

CLUB    NOTES 

Now  that  the  difficult  work  of  laying 
the  foundation  has  been  completed,  the 
Club  Cabin  is  rapidly  taking  shape  and 
each  week  end  marks  some  new  advance 
upon  the  structure.  It  is  hopcfl  that  the 
roof  will  be  on  the  main  building  before 
the  summer  trips  commence  and  to  this 
end  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  mem- 
bers is  requested.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  all  both  in  packing  up  material 
and  assisting  in  the  work  at  the  site. 

Plans  for  the  summer  camp  at  Gara- 
baldi  are  being  perfected  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting  showed  that  they  had  not  been 
idle  in  this  respect.  The  Secretary  will 
be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  all  those 
intending  to  be  present  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  as  this  information  will  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  determining 
the  various  costs,  etc.,  and  making  the 
necessary  arrangements.  The  two  first 
weeks  in  August  have  been  chosen  for 
the  camp  and  all  indications  point  to  its 
being  a  most  successful  undertaking.  A 
great  deal  depends,  however,  upon  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  of  Club  members 
and  their  regular  attendance  at  the 
monthly  meetings  will  do  much  towards 
this  end. 

At  the  next  monthly  meeting  the  sum- 
mer schedule  of  trips  will  be  drawn  up. 
As  mentioned  before,  these  have  been 
delayed  in  order  to  allow  the  "work  on 
the  cabin  to  be  pushed  but  with  the  ap- 
proach of  summer  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  enthusiasts  in  the  same  place  every 
week  end  and  so  they  will  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  hit  the  trail  once  more. 
There   are   manv   new   fields   to  be   ex- 


plored and  it  is  hoped  that  this  summer 
will  add  still  further  conc|uests  to  the 
P).  C.  Mountaineering  Club. 

On  May  8th  the  peak  of  the  Western 
Lion  was  attained  by  a  party  of  Club 
members.  This  was  a  feat  of  no  small 
magnitude  as  it  makes  a  record  both  as 
to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  time 
in  which  it  was  performed.  The  party 
left    the    Capalino    Hotel    about    four   in 
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the  morning,  reached  the  summit  and 
returned  in  time  to  catch  the  nine  forty- 
fice  ferry  at  night.  A  few  Sundays  pre- 
vious the  same  party  crossed  from  the 
North  Arm  over  the  Seymour  Peak  to 
North  Vancouver,  which  performance,  in 
the  soft  snow  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 

Application  for  membership  to  the 
Club  can  be  made  to  Mr.  G.  Jarrett, 
Secretary,  P.O.  Box  492,  Vancouver,] 
B.C.,  or  to  anv  of  the  members. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

British  Columbia  Paraffin  Oil  Company,  Ltd 

Incorporated  Under  the  Companies'  Act  of  Bi-itish  Columbia 
Capital,   $250,000,    divided   into   250,000   shares    of   $1.00    each 


Property — The  Company's  property  consists  of  a  lease  for  ten  years  of  5S0  acres  of 
land  at  a  royalty  of  one-sixth  of  the  gross  product  of  crude  petroleum. 

Accessitoility — The  property  is  situated  on  Matsqui  Prairie,  near  Mission  Junction, 
and  i.s  served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  B.  C.  Electric  Railway,  which  run 
tlirough  the  property.  The  surveys  of  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Great  Northern  run 
on  each  side  of  the  property,  and  the  Praser  River  is  only  two  miles  away,  affording 
ideal  shipping  facilities  by  rail  or  boat. 

Discovery — A  discovery  of  oil  sands  has  been  made,  showing  a  rich  petroleum  pro- 
duct with  a  paraffin  base.  This  oil,  when  refined,  is  worth  about  $9.00  per  barrel,  and  is 
the  liighest  grade  petroleum  ever  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Analysis — Thomas  Price  &  Son,  analytical  chemists,  San  Francisco,  California,  made 
an  analysis  of  14  lbs.  of  sand,  from  which  was  obtained  28.17  fluid  ounces  of  crude 
petroleum  of  gravity:     .914. 

Bonus — The  Dominion  Government  pays  a  bonus  on  oil  of  this  grade  of  IVz  cents 
per  gallon,  or  63  cents  on  a  barrel  of  4  2  gallons,  which  is  more  than  the  total  value  of 
a  barrel  of  California  oil. 

Paraffin — This  is  the  residue  of  the  oil  and  is  worth  about  15  cents  per  lb.,  viz., 
$300.00  per  ton,  and  is   used  for  wax  candles,  beeswax,   floor  polishes  and  paint. 

Drilling — An  Empire  Drill  has  been  shipped  from  New  York,  which  will  be  used  for 
rapid  exploration  of  the  oil  lands,  after  which  a  Standard  Rig  will  be  ordered,  capable 
of  drilling  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet. 

It  is  expected  that  the  oil  zone  will  be  struck  at  less  than  1,000  feet,  but  drilling 
will  be  continued  through  the  oil-bearing  formation  to  find  out  if  a  lower  horizon  exists 
as  in  California.  In  California  the  lower  pools  are  much  more  productive  than  the  upper, 
some  wells  at  lower  levels  producing  as  much  as   10,000  barrels   per  day. 

Profits — The  California  oil  wells  have  to  date  dividends  of  $27,362,230.53  from  oil 
of  an  average  price  last  year  of  52  cents  per  barrel.  The  value  of  the  oil  from  the 
lands  of  the  British  Columbia  Paraffin  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  $2.00  crude,  which  with  the  bonus 
added  makes  the  total  five  times  greater  than  the  California  product.  A  greater  difference 
exists  when  the  oil  is  refined,  as  the  B.  C.  product  has  a  paraffin  base,  which  is  as 
valuable  as  the  oil  itself,  whereas  the  base  of  California  oil  is  asphalt,  or  bitumen,  of 
no   value.      The  profits  in   favor  of  B.   C.   oil  would  be  five  to  one. 

Climate — The  climatic  conditions  in  the  Eraser  Valley  are  perfect  for  operating  all 
the   year   round. 

Puel — The  market  for  the  oil  as  a  fuel  is  unlimited  and  would  reduce  the  price  of 
coal  in  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  Westminster  to  a  reasonable  basis,  as  the  crude  oil 
could  be  shipped  in  tank  barges  by  Eraser  River  to  any  point  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  or  Puget  Sound. 

Petroleum — The  market  for  this  is  so  great  that  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  selling 
all  that  can  be  produced  at  an  average  price  of  twenty  cents  per  gallon,  with  gasoline, 
its  by-product,  at  twenty-five  cents.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  could  not  compete  in  the 
Western  market  with  British  Columbia  oil  because  the  freight  from  Pennsylvania  or 
Eastern  fields  is  so  great  in  favor  of  the  native  B.  C.  production.  California  oil,  being 
thick,  is  not  a  good  illuminant,  and  British  Columbia  would  have  the  high-price  market 
for  high-grade  oils  to   itself. 

Acreagre — The  Company's  property  consists  of  580  acres.  The  average  California  is 
40  acres.  We  thus  have  enough  land  to  float  12  subsidiary  companies  of  40  acres  each, 
and  100  acres  left  over  to  keep  the  parent  Company  busy.  This  method  of  handling  the 
property  will    mean   a   rapid  production   of   oil   and   profits    in  proportion. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  $250,000.00  in  $1.00  shares;  $62,500.00  Treasury  Stock 
is  now  offered  at  par  with  a  bonus  of  one  Vendor's  share  to  each  sold,  which  makes  the 
price  of  fifty  cents  per  share,  payable  half  in  cash,  half  in  three  months.  The  money 
subscribed  for  stock  will  all  go  into  exploration  and  development  of  the  Company's  lands, 
less  a  reasonable  commission  to  Brokers  for  sale  of  stock.  No  money  is  to  be  paid  to 
anyone  as  consideration.  One-half  of  the  company,  fully  paid,  is  the  total  net  sum  paid 
to  Vendors,  so  that  everyone  stands  on  a  bedrock  basis  to  get  a  return  of  capital  and 
profits  out   of  the   ground. 

Why  You  Should  Invest  in  This  Stock — The  oil  field  is  local  and  its  success  will 
in''rease  the  population  of  Vancouver  and  other  B.  C.  towns,  and  make  real  estate  in 
demand  at  the  highest  prices.  This  is  what  has  resulted  in  California  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  may  be  repeated  here.  A  great  producing  oil  field  on  the  Eraser  River  will 
mean  cheap  fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal 
because  of  competition.  The  profits  being  made  in  California  oil  may  be  much  greater 
in  British  Columbia  to  investors  in  the  stock  of  this  Company,  because  of  the  higher 
grade  of  the  local  production  and  its  by-products. 

Applications  for  shares  to  be  made  to  John  J.  Banfleld,  Secretary-Treasurer,  607 
Hastings    Street,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
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The  Mainstay  of  Multitudes 


In  a  general  way  most  of  us  have  an 
idea  how  Hour  is  manufactured  but  we 
cannot  reahze  how  particular  some 
manufacturers  are  in  the  reduction  of 
wheat  to  flour. 

In  an  interesting  little  booklet  entitled 
"The  Mainstay  of  Multitudes,"  issued 
recently  by  the  Calgary  Milling  Co.,  the 
various  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
"Seal  of  Alberta"   brand  are   described. 

First  the  wheat  is  carefully  cleaned  in 
the  elevator  and  from  there  l)y  means 
of  a  galvanized  iron  spout  from  the  top, 
it  enters  a  bin  at  the  bottom  of  the  mill. 
From  this  bin  it  is  elevated  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
elevator  to  the  cleaner  and  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  being  put  in  one  of  the 
four  bins  on  the  top  floor.  These  bins 
are  for  the  purpose  of  blending,  for  with 
flour,  as  with  tea,  the  quality  depends 
largely  on  the  blending. 

The  wheat  is  then  let  out  from  the 
bins  by  means  of  spouts  open  at  dififerent 
widths,  so  as  to  regulate  the  proportion 
of  various  wheats,  into  a  machine  which 
thoroughly  washes  it ;  after  which  it  is 
dried  by  means  of  hot  air  forced  through 
a  long  tube  of  perforated  steel. 

When  completely  dry,  it  is  put  in  a 
conditioning  bin  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  while  before  going  to  a 
scouring  machine  which  scours,  cleans 
and  polishes  it. 

It  is  next  reduced  from  wheat  to  flour 
by  means  of  great  rolls  of  the  very  finest 
steel.  The  first  ones  the  wheat  falls  on 
are  widely  grooved,  these  grooves  gradu- 
ally diminishing  until  at  last  they  are 
perfectly  smooth ;  the  reason  for  these 
differences  in  corrugation  is  that  the 
wheat  cannot  be  reduced  at  the  one  pro- 
cess, but  has  to  be  accomplished  gradu- 
ally, the  first  process  merely  cracking  the 
wheat  and  shelling  a  small  per  cent  of 
the   inner   berry. 

After  leaving  the  first  roll  it  goes  to 
the  sifters  and  purifiers  and  back  to  the 
rolls  again  for  further  reduction,  each 
process  making  a  little  flour,  some,  the 
very  heart  and  best  being  the  Seal  of 
Alberta,  and  some  being  one  of  the  other 


grades.  The  sifters  to  which  go  the 
shorts  and  bran  are  composed  of  a  series 
of  wire  and  silk  screens,  that  which  goes 
through  the  wire  screens  goes  to  the 
purifiers  and  after  going  through  the 
silk  is  flour,  the  finished  product.  Un- 
der the  silk  a  little  l)rush  travels  un- 
ceasingly, and  the  screens  are  continu- 
ally shaking,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  separator  and  the  fanning  mill.  The 
purifier  consists  also  of  screens  and  they 
separate  further  the  flour,  shorts  and 
bran  which  are  taken  by  means  of 
wooden  spout-like  affairs  back  to  their 
respective  rolls  to  be  reduced  again,  after 
which  they  go  to  the  bagging  room  to 
be  bagged  ready  for  shipment.  Last  but 
not  least  by  any  means,  is  the  electric 
oven  in  which  the  flour  is  tested  every 
hour.  This  is  done  by  taking  some  flour 
of  a  previous  run  and  placing  it  in  the 
oven  alongside  that  which  is  being  test- 
ed ;  the  heat  forms  a  solid  crust  over 
the  top  and  it  is  by  the  color  of  this 
crust  that  it  is  seen  if  the  flour  is  de- 
teriorating as  the  smallest  change  is  at 
once  noticed  and  rectified.  This  process 
insures  flour  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
previously  manufactured. 

"The  Mainstay  of  Multitudes"  also 
contains  some  fine  recipes  which  every 
housewife  should  have,  and  the  Calgary 
Milling  Co.,  will  gladly  send  a  copy  to 
those  who  write  for  one. 


il 


PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND  AND 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

The  oldest,  largest,  and  best  equipped 
college  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  com- 
mercial subjects  taught,  individual  tui- 
tion. Special  attention  given  to  back- 
ward  students. 

Fees — One  month  $15.00,  three  months 
$40.00,  six  months  $75.00.  Text  books 
free. 

Write  for  prospectus,  sent  free  to 
any   address. 

632-634-636   Seymour  Street, 
VANCOUVER,   B.C. 


5CHOOL5 


h^'-':';.<:.'\'-K'::r''/': 


^he  Margaret  Eaton  School  of 
Literature  and  Expression 

North  Street,  Toronto 
mRS.  SCOTT  RAFF,  Principal 

offers  an  ideal  and  a  practical  education 
for  women  including  the  study  of  English 
l^lterature  (University  topics),  French  and 
German,  Physical  Culture,  Voice  Culture. 
Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art  and  House- 
hold Science.  Students  may  register  at 
any  time.  Homes  with  quiet,  refined  sur- 
roundings provided  for  our  students  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary. 
Send   for  calendar. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(inVIITED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application  forms  address  Secretary, 

12    and   14   Pembroke   St.,    Toronto,    Ont. 


St.  Ann's  Academy 


VICTORIA,   B.   C. 

rounded  1858 


Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls — 
Students  prepared  for  Entrance,  High 
School  and  University  Matriculation 
certificates. 

Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments. Special  attention  given  to  refine- 
ment of  manners.  A  thoroughly 
equipped    addition    under    construction. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time  during 
the   year. 

For    particulars,    address 

THE    SISTER    SUPERIOR. 


St.  Hilda's  College 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Residential  and    Day  School  for  Girls, 

Under  Direction  of  the  Church 

of  England 

Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments. Special  Courses  in  Music, 
Vocal  Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physi- 
cal  Culture,  Domestic   Science,  etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  terms  apply  to 
the   Principal. 
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MONEY  J©HN  J.  BANFIELD 


TO 
LOAN 


REAL  ESTATE, 

INSURANCE,    INVESTMENTS. 
607  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


EST'D 
IN 

1891 


Main  Office 

450  Granville 
Street 

VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia 


C.    D.    RAND 

REAL    ESTATE    BROKER 

Agenl  for  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the  Auction 
Sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C. 


Branch  Office 

Second 
Avenue 

Prince  Rupert 

British  Columbia 


FOR  SALE — Seven  hundred  acres  land  at  Ganges  Harbor,  Salt  Spring  Island,  of  which 
15  acres  full-bearing  orchard,  55  acres  cleared  and  in  meadow;  6%  miles  sea  front- 
age; 9-roomed  house,  barns,  etc.,  good  water,  all  fenced;  coal  rights  go  with  property. 
Price,  $30,000,  $10,000  cash,  balance  on  long  terms.  Clears  at  least  $2,000  a  year  profit 
over  living  expenses. 

CROFT   8c   ASHBV 


SOOM    5,    WINCH    BI.OCK 


VANCOUVER,    B.C. 


V.  F.  G.  GAMBLE 


P.O.  Box  282 


SAMUEL  HARRISON 


SAMUEL   HARRISON   &  CO. 


MINING    AND    INVESTMENT    BROKERS 

PORTLAND  CANAL  SHARES 

Agents  for  the  Stewart  Townsite 
Portland  Canal,  B.C. 


PRINCE    RUPERT,    B.C. 


BEVAN 

BROS. 

& 

GORE 

M  EM  BERS 

VANCOUVER   STOCK    EXCHANGE 

MINING  STOCKS   BOUGHT  AN  D  SOLD 

1122 

GOVERNMENT  STREFT 

VICTORIA,   B.C 

513   FENDER   STREET 

VANCOUVER, 

B.C. 

GILL    &    CASEMENT 

MINING    AND    INVESTMENT    BROKERS 

I 

PORTLAND    CANAL   SHARES 

\ 

439  RICHARDS  ST.,  VANCOUVER 

TELEPHONE  2939 
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BOOKS 


TechnicaJ  —  Educational 
and  Classic 

Summer  Fiction 
Magazines 

Cameras  and  Photo  Supplies 

Private  and  Commercial  Stationery 

Printing-,    Ruling-   and   Binding 

RUBBER    STAMPS    AND 
BIiBCTROTVFBS 


Thomson  Stationery  Co. 

Limited 

325  Hastiug-s  Street 

and 

Gaske  11,  Odium,  Stabler,  Ltd. 

683-685  Granville  Street 
649  Colvunbia  St.,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 


THE 


PIONEERS 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Authorized    Capital $500,000.00 

Subscribed  Capital   $350,000.00 

Head   Office: — Brandon,   Man. 
A,  C.  FRASER        -        -       -       President 
HUGH  R.  CAMERON   -  Managing  Director 

Chief   Agencies   in    British    Columbia: 

Vancouver C.  D.  J.  Christie 

Victoria   J.  A.  Turner 

Nelson   H.  W.  Robertson 

A  Canadian  Company 
For  Canadian  People 


When  You 
Are  Ready 

To  get  out  that  souvenir 
cflition,  catalogue  or  any- 
high  class  edition  in  which 
high  class  plate  -work  and 
art  -work  is  required 

Gome  direct  to  the 
right  people 

ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  @. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 
MAKERS     OF    T\ 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  design  in  clay 

HIGH    grade:   cuts 
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Brown  Bros.  Co.  Ltd. 

FLORISTS 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and 
Flowering  Plants 

Write  for  I'.Mi!)  talaloguc— its  free. 

59  Hastings  St.,  E.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Fort  Qeorge  Lands 
For  Sale  =^ 

We  are  the  largest  owners  and 
operators   in   this   District. 

Write  us  before  investing  in  Fort 
George    farm   lands   or   lots. 


B.  C.  Farm  Lands  Co.,  Ltd 

Reginald   C.   Brown,    Ltd.,     Managers 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBEK— We 
are  exclusive  dealers  in  British 
Columbia  Timber  Lands.  No  better 
time  to  buy  than  now,  for  investment 
or  immediate  logging.  Write  us  for  any 
sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler,  407  Hast- 
ings   St.,    Vancouver,   B.C. 


OSTRICH  PLUMES  AND  BOAS  at 
direct  Importers'  Prices.  Freeman 
&  Co.,  25  Hutchinson  Block,  429  Pender 
St.    W.,    Phone    6864. 


MARKS 


PATENTS 

I  AND    TRADE 

Obtained  in  all  Countries. 

ROWLAND  BRITTAIN. 
Registered  Patent  Attorney  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineer.     Call  or  write  for  full  infor- 
mation.    Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granville 
Street,   Vancouver,    B.C. 


PLANNING  TO  BUILD 

Send  two  2o.  itaaapa,  post- 
act,  for  a  copy  of  vay  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  booklet, 
"Country  aad  Suburban 
Homes,"  full  of  interest- 
ing, valuable  and  practi- 
cal information  for  home 
builders. 

8TANUY  MinON,  ARCHITECT,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


P.    WISE,    Tailor 

Ladies'    and    Gents'     ("leaning.     Pressing 
and  Repairing 

Suits  made  up  from  your  own  goods,  $22 
Good   work  guaranteed 

500    BURRARD    STREET 


Coal  Harbor   Engine   Works 

ARMSTRONG  &  FULTON 

Marine   and   Stationary   Engrmeers 

Gridiron    and    Marine   Ways 

Gasoline   Engines   Installed   and   repaired 

Hulls    Repaired    and    Repainted 

1773  Creorg-ia  St.,       -       Vancouver,  B.  C. 


The    Auto   Shop 

Expert    Automobile    Repairing 
Our    work    guaranteed    and    prices    right. 


668    SEYMOUR    ST. 


PHONE    2881 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA    FARM    LANDS 
— 80,000  acres  on   Grand   Trunk   Pa- 
cific   Railway,    Port    George   district;    re- 

tQiT      r»T"     on      Vilr\r**      T'lnVi       c;r\i1-      i/lc»ol      t^^  ^  m  o  t  o  * 


cific   Railway,    ^_.. ^^    _.,    .„ 

tail   or  en  bloc;   rich   soil;    ideal  climate; 

terms.     The   Mercantile   Trust   Co., 

Vancouver,    B.C. 


easy 
Ltd 


Seattle's  House  of  Comfort 


Hotel  Washington  Annex 

Canadian  visitors  to  Seattle  invariably 
make  this  hotel  their  headquarters.  It 
is  centrally  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
theatre  and  shopping  section.  Modern 
in  every  particular  with  excellent  cui- 
sine and  service.  Auto  'bus  meets  all 
trains  and  boats.     Wire  reservation. 

J.  H.  DAVIS,  Prop. 


'^,- 


The  Purest 

of  all  Spirits  in 

the  Best  of  all   Forms 


WOLFE'S 

Aromatic     f<  g^  "WW  WT     A    'W%  W%  f* 
Schiedam     |3  'L'  MM.  1^  J^  K^  ML     i3 

A  beverage  for  all  times  and  all  weathers,  for  men  and 
women,  the  healthy  or  the  ailing. 

It  is  the  BEVERAGE  that  BENEFITS.  Notsimplya 
thirst  quencher,  not  merely  n  stimulant,  but  just  the  purest, 
mos'  inspiriting,  and  most  health-infusing  spirit  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  and 
therefore  secures  immunity  from  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and   Urinary  organs. 

Wolfe's  Schnapps  not  only  combines  happily  with  Soda 
or  other  aerated  waters,  but  is  admirable  as  a  Pick-me-up, 
Tonic,  or  Digestive. 

Every  Home  should  keep  this  splendid  Domestic 
Safeguard. 

A  Glass  in  the   Morning,  another    at  Night, 
Braces  the  system,  and  keeps  the  heart  light. 


w^^sMmm- 


Ag  e  n  t  S Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores. 

J.  Collcott  <a  Co., 


1  @G 


.  ^..^i«cwb»iT» 


\ 


■fi 


Metropolitan  Bdg.,   Vs*  »>  r-r*«l  ■«■*»■»•      TK    C^ 
-  Homer  Street  -     ▼  aXlCOUVer,    D.V^« 


J 


TO  STAY' 


jnOTELS,T^iraT^''nEALTll  RESORTS,  CAFES,  TfmSH 


Newly  Bollt  and  Furnished. 
Rates  $2  per  day. 


Big'  Game  Shooting*.       Excellent  FlshlMg'. 
A  Tourist's  Paradise. 


WOfiTONI^  HOTEL 

1  ^-     fliHttl^  '  PORTLAND 


A.  S.  NORTON.  Manager 


OREGON 

Modern  Comtobt 

modekate  pki0e9 

ONLY  ROOF 

GARDEN  IN 

PORTLAND 

The  Tourist  hea/"- 

quarters  of 

,  Columbia   Vallej' 

Engage  rooms  earlj 

for  the  Alaska- 
's ukon   Expos!  tico 


If. 


J  he  'D^ch  6m^i 


Is  the  last  ivord  among  Vancou- 
ver's popular  cafes.      Its  unique  ap- 
pointments—  unsurpassed  cuisine,  excellent 
orchestra  and  prompt  service — tell  the 
story  of  its  success.      You  "will  alivays 
X^     find  congenial  company  there, 

J.   W,   WALLIS,  Proprietor 


I 


STANLEY 

niex.  Mitchell,  Mgr. 


PARK    STRBLES 


Stanley  Park  Stables 

Your   impressions  of    Vancouver— the  "Sunset  ©ity"— will  be     i^ 
made  all  the  more  lasting  by  seeing  the  City    and    Magnificent 
Stanley  Park   in    one    of   our    comfortable    Hacks,    Broughams, 
Victor  as,  Surreys  or  Carriages. 


YflNe©tIYER,  B.e. 
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WINNIPEG KEEP  POSTED! 


1909 — Bank  Clearing's,  $770,649,322 


1909 — Wholesale  Turnover,  $100,000,000 


Winnipeg  has  the  Combined  Economic  Advantages 

In  cheap  power,  cheap  sites,  splendid  railway  facilities  and  a  sood  labor  market, 
which  makes  it  the  hub  for  Western  manufacturers.  SFECIAXi  OPENINGS  for 
manufacturing-,  farm  and  agricultural  implements,  including  gas  and  steam  tractors, 
paper  and  strawboard  mills,  men's  clothing,  ladies'  ready-to-wear  goods,  food  stuffs, 
footwear,  metal  goods,  wire  nail  factory,  hardware  specialties,  flax  and  jute  works, 
beat  sugar  factory,  elevator  machinery,  automobiles  and  commercial  motor  carriages, 
home  and  office  furniture,  leather  goods,  cereal  foods,  dairy  supplies,  building 
materials,    stoves,    ranges,    furnaces,    and   heating   plants    and    25    other    lines. 

WBITE     CHAS.     F.     ROl^ANB,     COMMISSIONER 


Winnipeg  Development  and  Industrial  Bureau 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


CASCADE 


The  Beer  Without  a  Peer 


The  Vancouver  Breweries^  Limited 


UP  NOETH  where  British  Columbia  borders  Alaska  at  the  head  of 
Portland  Canal,  a  new  mining  camp — rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  lead — is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.     You  perhaps  have  some 
inkling  of  the  phenomenal  discoveries  already  made — possibly  you  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on. 
If  so  subscribe  for 

THE 


f 0rtkn&  Canal  iJin^r 


Published  weekly  at  Stewart,  B.C.,  at  $5.00  per  year.     Write  for  sample 
copies  to  the  Vancouver  office  of 


Publishers 


P.  F.  GODENKATH  &  CO. 

536  Hastings  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Rates,  SI. 00  up 


'Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

210  rooms,  13  5  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 
English  Grill. 


THE  GLORIOUS  KOOTENAY 

TROUT  AND  SALMON 

BEAR,  SHEEP  AND  GOAT 

CARIBOU,  Etc. 

If  you  wish  to  have  an    outing    amid    the 
finest  scenery  and  -urroundings  in 
America,  apply  for  particulars 
to 

QEO.   P.  WELLS 

Proprietor 

THE  HUME   HOTEL 

NELSON,  B.  C. 


When  in 
The  Royal  City 


Stay  at 


■lllllfill^ 


THE  WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office.) 
F.   O.   BI^ODEAXT,  Froprietur. 

American    Plan       $1.26  to  $2.00 

European    Plan     50c  to  $1.00 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C. 


^          VICTORIA,BC 

TmeMost  Refined  Hotel 

IN  THE  Capital  City. 

C                                       ll 

.vAt"'^Ti35  rooms]  "or  A. 

^t"^    a       40  WITH  BATH  ^Oik^" 

mMynniMiLTt^^ 

H^^       Free  Bus       "^ 

Stephen  Jones,Prop. 
Thos.Stevenson,  Afgn 
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FORT  GEORGE  LUMBER  &  NAVIGATION  CO. 


Operating  Four  Steamers  on 
the  Upper  Fraser,  Nechaco 
and  Stewart  Rivers 

From  Soda  Creek  to  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  on 
the  Fraser,  and  from  Fort  George  to  Fraser 
and  Stewart  Lakes  on  the  Nechaco  and 
Stewart    Rivers. 

This  is  the  only  company  operating  a 
complete  through  service  from  Soda  Creek 
to  all  points  on  above-mentioned  rivers 
and  la^ea. 

TRANSPORTATION  SEASON 
OPENED  ON  MAY  1ST 


Steamer  "Port  Georgre" 


The  company's  boats  will  be  run  in  connection  with  an  automobile  service  from 
Ashcroft  to  Soda  Creek,  thus  providing  an  up-to-date  and  pleasant  method  of 
travelling. 

Advance  charges  will  be  paid  on  all  freiglit  shipped  to  the  company's  care  at 
Soda  Creek,  B.C.,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  cared  for  and  carried  forward  on  first 
out-going  steamers. 

A  branch  office  of  the  company  will  be  opened  at  Ashcroft  where  intending 
settlers  and  travellers  can  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  information  regarding 
all    points    in    the   interior   of   British    Columbia. 

The  company  is  prepared  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber  at 
their  mill  at  Fort  George,  or  will  deliver  orders  to  any  points  on  above-mentioned 
rivers  and  lakes. 

For  full  information  as  to  Freight,  Transportation  and  Luml^er  Rates,  apply  at 
the  Company's  offices,  614  Hasting-s  Street  "West,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  or  at  the  Com- 
pany's  offices.  Fort  Georgre,  B.C. 


Beaver  Board 


Is  not  only  a  substitute,  but  an  im- 
mense   improvement    on 

I.ATH    AND    PI.ASTBR 

both  as  regards  cleanliness,  comfort 
and  appearance,  while  the  initial 
cost  is  not  increased.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  let  us 
know.  We  are  the  wholesale  agents 
for    British    Columbia. 

WM.  C.  THOMSON  &  CO. 

Ag'ents    and    Importers 

Phone   3394  319   Pender   St.  "West 

VANCOUVER,    B.    C. 


HOTEL  METROPOLE 

COMMERCIAL 
HEADQUARTERS 

Cor.    Cordova   and  Abbott   Streets, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Rates — $2  and  up 

American  and  European 
Auto    bus    meets    all    trains    and    boats. 
Steamheated   rooms    with    private    baths, 

hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Sample  Rooms 

GEO.    Ii.    HO'WE,        -  -        Proprietor 


Medal    for   Excellence,   "World's   Pair 


THORPE'S 

SODA 

WATER 

Vancouver,  Victoria   and  Nelson 
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//  You  Know  They  Are 

CHRISTIE 
BISCUITS 

Vou  Know  They  Are  The  Best 


It  isn't  our  hetter-diff event  way  of  baking  alone,  although 
"we  have  reduced  baking  to  an  exact  science,  that  has  made 
the  name  "Christie"  another  word  for  biscuit  perfection. 
Certainly  the  best  of  the  world's  flour,  properly  blended  and 
tested  by  actual  baking — fresh  butter,  eggs  and  cream,  every 
ingredient  of  the  high  grade  Quality  you  use  on  your  table 
— all  help  some.  But,  it's  mainly  the  whole-souled  en- 
thusiasm of  our  employees  to  excel — their  devotion  to 
Christie  ideals  that  has  built  up  our  biscuit  business  as  wide 
as  the  continent.  Could  you  only  see  our  happy,  healthy  and 
contented  hundreds  of  employees  arrayed  in  spotless  white 
and  working  joyously  in  the  biggest,  brightest  and  most 
modern  factory  in  Canada  you  would  always  insist  on 
Christie  Biscuits. 

N.B. — Christie  wafers  are  known  to  be  the  best.  You  can 
have  them  any  flavour: — Orange,  Vanilla,  Ratifa,  Strawberry, 
Coffee,  Maple  Ice,  Water  Ice  and  Imperial.  Sold  in  small  tins 
at  all   grocers. 


Christie,  Brown  <S:  Co. 

Limited 
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Have  you 

ever 

investi= 

gated  the 

possibilities 

of  Fruit 

Culture 

in  the 

Kamloops 

District 


WALTER  U.   HOMFRAV 


Fruit  and  Farm  Land  Specialist  =-  Kamloops,  B.C. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION,   WESTWARD   HO!   MAGAZINE 


ADVANCE  STYLES 


FOR 
SUMMER 


IN  HIGH  GRADE  HAND- 
TAILORED  SUITS  FOR  MEN 
AND  YOUNG  MEN 


We  raked  the  market  early  and 
now  we  can  invite  yon  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  what  is  new  and  correct  for 
Summer.  You  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  our  display  of  strictly 
all  hand-tailored  Suits  and  Top  Coats, 
such  as  you  thought  could  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  best  merchant 
tailors. 

Try  on  some  of  the  new  models 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  easily 
we  can   fit  you. 

Prices  range  from  $15.00 
to  $35.00 


We     carry 
THE  MAN. 


EVERYTHING     FOR 


Mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 


B.   WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

EXCLUSIVE   AGENTS   FOR  SE  VI  l-READY  TAILORI  NG 


CLOTHIERS  AND   HATTERS 


614  YATES  ST.,  VICTORIA,   B.C. 


VICTORIA 

VANCOUVER  ISLflND,  B    C.    CANADfl 

A  charming  city,  having  the  most  beautiful  setting  in  North 
America.     No  other  city  has  equal  attractions  for  the  seeker 

of  a  home  and  an  occupation 


A  CITY  remarkable  for  its  law,  order,  and 
freedom  from  crime,  l^o  other  city 
can  rival  Victoria's  equable  and  health- 
giving  climate.  Fruit-farming,  poultry-raising, 
vegetable-growing  and  flower  culture.  A  ship- 
ping Port  with  .traffic  connections  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  A  railway  centre  to  which  two 
great  Trans-continental  lines  are  approaching. 
The  coming  principal  Manufacturing  city  of  the 
Pacific  North-west. 


Iron,  coal,  timber  and  copper  at  the  city^s  very  threshold.     A  business 

city  whose  steady  and  solid  advance  means  stability.     Bank  clearings 

I  for  January,  February  and  March,   1910,  twenty  million,  nine  hundred 

1  and  sixty-five  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  increase 

over  the  corresponding  months  for  the  previous  year  of  fifty-five  per  cent. 


DEPT.   44 


Vancouver  Islaod   Development 
League 

VICTORIA.  B.C.    CANADA 


'Vancouver  Island  Development  League, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada,  Dept.  44 

Please  send  ine  free  of  Charge  Booklets,  etc. 


Name 

Address  . 


The  Canadian  Home  Investment  Company 

LIMITED 

(Incorporated  1910,  Under  the  Ijaws  of  Britisli  Columbia) 


J.   R.    SEYMOUR 

President 
JESSE    G.   1VIII.Z.ER 

Managing'   Director 

C.    G.   VANHOOK 
Director  of  Agrencies 


DIRECTORATE 
J.  R.  Seymour 

Of   Seymour,    Allan.    Storry   &    Blair, 
Financial   Ast.s.,    \'ancouver,    B.C. 

J.  Duff-Stuart 

Vice-Pres.     Clarke     &     Stuart    Co.,     Ltd., 

Wholesale   Stationers 

Director    B.    C.    Refining   Co.,    Ltd. 

Pres.  B.  C.  Wood  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Director  Provincial  Investment  Co.,  Ltd., 

Vancouver,   B.C. 

Jas.   A.   Harvey,   K.C. 

Barrister,   Vancouver,   B.C. 
G-eorg-e    T.    Rogers 

Merchant,   late   of   Cranbrook,   B.C. 

W.  J.  H.  Murison 

Director  Canada  Mines   Co.,   Ltd. 

Director  Commercial   Trust   &   Loan    Co., 

Ltd.,   Vancouver,    B.C. 

Jesse  G.  Miller 

Director    Knight's    Island    Mining   &   De- 
velopment    Co.        Formerly     Special 
Agent   The   Standard    Home  Co. 

SOI.ICITORS 

Taylor  &   Harvey 
Imperial  Bank   Building,    Vancouver,  B.C. 


MAJ.    J.    DUFF-STUART 

Vice-President 

N.  E.  HEI.MICK 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


DIRECTORATE 

Jolin  J.  Banfield 

Real   Estate  and   General    Insurance, 
A'ancouver,    B.C. 

Major   W.   B.   Barwis 

Mgr.   Manufacturers'  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Vancouver,    B.C. 

■W.  T.  'Whiteway 

Architect,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Major   C.   McMillan 

President   "Westward  Ho"   Pub.   Co., 
Vancouver,    B.C. 

'W.  S.  Matthews 

Director  Commercial   Trust  &   Loan  Co., 

Ltd.,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

A.    McKechnie 

Vancouver,    B.C. 

Pres.     Rochester     Pulp     Plaster     Co.,     of 

Rochester,    N.Y. 

N.    E.    HeUnick 

Formerly    Special    Agent    The    Standard 

Home   Company,    of   Birmingham, 

Alabama 

C.   G.   'Vanhook 

Director  Sound  Copper  Co.,  of  Alaska 
DEPOSITORY 

The  Bank   of  Toronto 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


Will  Buy  You  a  Home  for  $1,000,  $2,000, 
$3,000,  $4,000,  $5,000 

Return  Payments  $7.50  Monthly  on  Each  $1,000. 

7  per  cent,  simple  interest  per  annum,  payable  monthly 

NOT    A    BUILDING    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION 

NOT    A    CO-OPERATIVE    BUILDING    SOCIETY 

NOT    A    LOTTERY— NO    DRAWINGS 

NOT    A    TONTINE     PLAN 

A  simple,  straightforward  business  proposition  whereby  this  company  acts 

as  trustee  of  certain  funds  and  loans  same  on  real  estate  at  the  lowest  rate  of 

interest,  with  repayments  covering  lO^/^  years. 

Accumulating,  Investment  Home  Purchasing  Contracts  are  issued,  costing  $6.00 
purchase  price,  and  thereafter  $6.00  per  month  dues.  Each  contract  provides  for 
several  settlements  or  options  should  the  holder  desire  to  discontinue  his  payments. 
As  an  investment,  the  Contract  runs  for  80  months,  at  which  time  it  guarantees  the 
return  of  $576  for  the  $480  which  have  been  paid  in  as  dues.  Each  contract  is  entitled 
in  its  order,  to  a  loan  of  any  sum  up  to  $1,000  out  of  the  accumulations  to  the  loan 
or  reserve  fund,  as  fast  as  these  accumulations  are  sufRcient  for  making  the  desired 
loan.  Loans  may  be  repaid  at  any  time,  thus  stopping  further  interest.  More  than 
one  contract  may  be  carried  at  a  time. 

Head  Office:    Granville  Mansions,  705  Robson  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Perfect  Diamonds 


Everything  in  Jewelry 
That  Fashion  Demands 


OUR  diamonds  are  first  quality  stuff,  from 
the  leading  mines  of  South  Africa.  They 
are  cut  and  polished  in  Amsterdam  and  Ant- 
werp, from  whence  they  are  imported  direct 
to  our  Vancouver  store. 

Choose  your  ring,  necklace,  pendant,  or  brace- 
let, from  our  illustrated  catalogue,  which  will 
be  sent  to  your  address  on  request. 
A    splendid   assortment  of    engagement  rings 
always  on  hand. 


Henry  Birks  &  Sons,  Ltd. 


Diamond  Merchants 
and  Jewelers 


GEO.  E.  TROREY 
Managing  Director 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


T^e  Man-to-Man  Financial  Directory 

of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

and  the  Northwest 


d.  This  director];  will  be  made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers  and  other  financial 
institutions.  The  Man-to-Man  Company  makes  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  institutions  advertising  under  this  heading  and 
accepts    none    that    it   finds    to    be    of   questionable    character 


The  Bank  of  Vancouver 

Head  Office: 

Hastings  and  Gambie  Streets,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Established   1910 


Capital  Authorized  $2,000,000 


DIRECTORS: 


R.  P.  ;\IcI,ENNAN,  ESQ..  President 

Mcl.,ennan,  McFeeley  &  Co.,  Whole.sale 
Hardware,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

M.  B.  CARIJN.  ESQ..   Vice-President 
Capitalist,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Hi.s  Honor  T.  W.  PATERSON, 

Lieutenant-Governor  British  Columbia 

I,.   W.   SHATFORD,  ESQ..  M.  !<.  A. 
Merchant,  Hedley,  B.C. 

W.   H.  MALKIN,  ESQ., 

The  W.  H.  Malkin  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale 
Grocers,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


H.  L.  JENKINS,  ESQ., 

President  H.  I<.  Jenkins  Liiiuher  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.;  President  Vancouver 
Timbers  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

J.  A.  MITCHEIJ-,  ESQ., 
Capitalist,  Victoria,  B.C. 

E.   H.  HEAPS.  ESQ., 

E.  H.  Heaps  &  Co.,  Lumber  and  Timber: 
President  Columbia  Trust  Co..  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

J.  A.  HARVEY,  ESQ.,  K.  C. 

Formerly  of   Cranbrook.   B.C., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


A.   L.  DEWAR,  General  Manager 


A     GENERAL     BANKING     BUSINESS     TRANSACTED 

Canadian  and  American  Drafts  Bought  and  Sold 
Letters  of  Credit  Issued  Payable  any  Place  in  the  World 


V.   F.  G.  GAMBLE 


P.  O.  Box  282 


SA.MfHL   HARRISON 


PonlandCana.  Shares         SAMUEL      HARRISON     B      CO, 


Agents  for  the  Stewart 
Townsite,  Portland 
Canal,  B.C. 


Mining     and     Investment     Brokers 


Prince  Rupert 
B.C. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  Man-to-Man  Magazine. 
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NATIONAL 
FINANCE 
COMPANY  LTD 

A  TRUST  COMPANY 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid    Up  Capital 
Reserve   Fund 


$  1 .000.000.00 

$400,000.00 

-  $100,000.00 


THOMAS  T.  LANGLOIS 
President  and  Manager 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  for  information 
about  the  Company.  The  Company 
acts  as  agent  and  attorney  for  cli- 
ents residing  in  England-— in  the 
investment  of  monies  and  care  of 
securities. 

First  Mortgages  to  yield  6  to  7  per  cent. 
Stocks,  Bonds  and  other  Gilt  Edge  Se- 
curities. 

HEAD   OFFICE 
Corner   Homer  and    Pender  Streets 

Vancouver,  B.C. 


The  First  National  Bank 

OF    SEATTLE 
Established    in    1882 

M.  A.  Arnold,  Pres.      M.  McMicken,  Vice-Pres. 

D.  H.  Moss,  Vice-Pres. 

J.  A.  Hall,  Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 

C.  A.  Philbrick,   A.ssistant  Cashier 


American  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company 

Corner  Second  and  Madison,  Seattle,  Wash. 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $500,000 


JAS.  A.  Murray,  Pres. 
Michael  Earles,  Vice-Pres. 
J.  C.  Ford,  Vice-Pres. 


J.  1'.  Glkason,  Mur. 
M.  M.  Murray,  Cashier 
Harry-  Welty,  Sec'y 


Union  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

Do  a  General  Banking  and  Trnst  Business 

James  D.  Hoge,  President 

James  D.  Lowman,  Vice-President 

Alexander  B.  Stewart,  Vice-President 
NoRD.\HL  B.  Solner,  Cashier 

RoLLiN  Sandford,  Asst.  Cashicr 
C.  B.  Brown,  Asst.  Cashier 
\V.  P.  Paull,  Tnist  Officer 
Second  Avenue,  Northwest  Corner  Cherry,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


John  J.  Banfield 


Real  Estate 


Insurance,  Investments 

Money   to    Loan 

607  Hastings  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Established  in  1891 


CD.  Rand   «-'=-♦'•♦<' 

Broker 


AKtnt  fui-  the  government  of  British  Cohim- 
bia  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  the 
Auction  Sales  held  at  Vancouver  and  Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

MAIN  OFFICE  


4S0  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

BRANCH  OFFICE 


Second  Avenue,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
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A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.,  Ltd 

7  and  9  King  Street  East        Toronto 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   Man-to-Man   Magazine. 
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Don't  Worry  Over  Your  Investments 

It   is   a  relief  to  know   that    you    can    obtain     reliable     advice     on 
your  investments  if  at  any  time  you  feel  at  all  anxious  about  them. 

MAN-TO-MAN  ^'^^  keep    you  informed  on    Canadian    Banking    and   General 

ITlrlll    I  V/    ITlrlll  Finance.      This  information    may  be   supplemented  by  special 

i      M  A  fi  A  7  I  N  F  reports     from  our  Investors'  Bureau    on  any  financial   subject. 

ITIrlvJrl^  I  11  L  This  service    is  rendered    free   of  charge  to   Subscribers  Only. 

All   Enquiries  A  HH^^cc   All  r'.-anx/iH*- St      "Vannnuvfr    RP         Published  Monthly.    Subscription 

Are  Treated  Confidentially      Address.  63i  L-ranville  bt.,  Vancouver,  K.I..  5,50  ,j,^  y^^^  -^  Canada 


BEVAN    BROS.    &    GORE 


Mining  Stocks 
Bought  and  Sold 


Members  Vancouver  Stock  Exchange 


1122  Government  St.,   Victoria,  B.C. 
513   Pender  Street,     Vancouver,    B.C. 


439 

Richards  Street 
Telephone  2939 


Gill  &  Casement 

Mining  and  Investment  Brokers 

Portland  Canal  Shares 


Vancouver 
B.C. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  Man-to-Mari'  Magazine. 
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OF  THE  RICHEST  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  WORLD, 
LOCATED    ON   THE   MAIN    LINE   OF   THE    GRAND 
TRUNK  PACIFIC,  CAPABLE  OF  SUPPLYING  EN- 
TIRE SYSTEM  AND  PRINCE  RUPERT  PORT. 

A  LIMITED  BLOCK  OF  STOCK  IN  THE  GRAND 
TRUNK  B.  C.  COAL  COMPANY  TO  BE  OFFERED 
AT  35c,  PAR  VALUE  $1.00.  DIRECTORS  ALL 
PROMINENT  VANCOUVER  BUSINESS  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEN.  REPORTS  FROM  PROPERTY 
WARRANT  IMMEDIATE  ADVANCEMENT  IN  THE 
PRICE  OF  SHARES  FROM  50c  TO  75c. 

This  advertising  announcement  is  directed  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  making 
an  investment  of  from  $20  to  $500  in  a  proposition  which  embraces  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  possible  security  and  the  greatest  possible  profits,  both  through  im- 
mediate advancement  in  the  true  work  of  the  principal  and  a  regular  annual  dividend 
for   life. 

The  completion  of  that  gigantic  railway  project,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way, a  few  months  hence,  will  open  up  and  cause  to  be  immediately  developed,  one 
of  the  most  extensive,  most  fertile  agricultural  regions  situated  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  Add  to  this  the  establishment  of  many  towns  and  cities  along  its 
route,  the  extensive  shipping  from  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert  and  you  will  have  prac- 
tically  an   inexhaustible   market   for   fuel. 

It  will  be,  therefore,  apparent  to  the  reader  that  a  coal  company  situated  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  close  to  Prince  Rupert,  will  enjoy 
practically  the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  new  country  opened  and  this  great  trans- 
portation   system. 

A  number  of  prominent  professional  and  business  men,  resident  throughout  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  foresaw  the  necessity  for  fuel  supply  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  railway,  joined  hands  and  sent  out  prospectors  and 
locators.  This  was  several  years  ago  when  the  Grand  Trunk  B.  C.  Coal  Company 
was   first  thought  of. 

As  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money, 
we  have  today  in  existence  the  Grand  Trunk  B.  C.  Coal  Company,  Limited,  which 
corporation  controls  7680  acres  of  the  best  coal  lands  in  British  Columbia,  and  now 
about  to  engage  in  the  supplying  of  the  immediate  demand  for  fuel  in  our  great  new 
north    country. 

The  present  price  of  the  shares  is  35c  each,  par  value  $1.00.  No  application 
received  for  less  than  100  shares,  terms  of  which  are  10c  per  share  cash,  and  the 
remainder  in   three   equal   monthly  payments.     These   shares  are   non-assessable. 

If   you   are   interested,   call   at  the   office   and   secure   bulletins   and    full   particulars. 

Those  at  a  distance  will  be   supplied  with  literature  on   application. 

Address  your  application  and  make  all  cheques,  drafts  and  money  orders  pay- 
able  to   M.   Gibson,  Trustee. 

The  office  of  the  Grand  Trunk  B.  C.  Coai  Company,  Ltd., 
Suite  3,  135  Hastings  St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is  open 
daily  for  the  sale  of  shares  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

W.  WILSON  IRWIN 
Fiscal  Agent  for  the  Trustee 
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KITCHENf 
WITH 
_COAL 
RANGE 


KITCHEN 

WITH 

PERFECTION 

STOVE 


Why  an   Overheated  Kitchen  in  Summer? 

When  the  sultry  days  come  and  the  coal  range  makes  the  kitchen  unbearable  and  cooking  a 
dreaded  task,  put  out  the  range  fire  and  try  the  newest  method  of  cooking  in  hot  weather — use 
a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook-Stove.  What  a  contrast !  The  kitchen  no  longer  is  stifling  hot, 
work  is  now  done  with  comfort  and  the  housewife  is  not  worn  out  with  the  heat.  She  saves 
her  strength,  keeps  her  health  and  is  better  able  to  enjoy  the  summer.     The 

K&v  Per/Sction 


"ivi c  K  ^L.u c  wm,A9m  m: 


Oil  Cook-5tove 

does  everything  that  any  other  stove  can  do — all  the  family  cooking,  baking,  washing  and  iron- 
ing. No  smoke,  no  dust,  no  odor.  Heat  is  applied  directly  and  not  wasted.  A  turn,  and 
the  flame  is  out.  The  New  Perfection  has  a  Cabinet  Top  with  shelf  for  keeping  plates  and 
food  hot,  drop  shelves  for  coffee  pot  or  saucepans,  and  nickeled  towel  racks. 

It  has  long  turquoise-blue  enamel  chimneys.     The  nickel  finish,  with  the  bright  blue  of  the  chimneys,  makes 
the  stove  very  attractive  and  invites  cleanliness. 

Made  with  1 ,  2,  and  3  burners  ;  the  2  and  3-burner  stoves  can  be  had  with  or  without  Cabinet.  Cautionary  Note  :  Be  sure 
you  get  this  stove — see  that  the  name-plate  reads  "  New  Perfection."  Every  dealer  everywhere;  if  not  at  yours,  write  for  descrip- 
tive circular  to  the  nearest  agency  cf  the 

Imperial  Oil  Company,  Limited 
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CANADIAN 


APPLE 


NATIONAL 


^COCTl>\''' 


$25,000.00  in  Prizes  to  be  Awarded 

The  Greatest  Apple  Exposition  the  World  Has  Ever  Seen 

Magnificent  Exhibition  Buildings 

More  than  100,000  Square  Feet  of  Floor  Space  for  Exhibits 


BBS 


^'^  HE  first  Canadian  National  Apple  Show 
^^  will  be  extensively  exploited  in  Eng- 
land, a  desirable  market  for  the  surplus 
output  of  the  orchards  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  O,  Come  to  Vancouver, 
the  welcome  city.  YOU  are  invited,  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  your  reception 
and  entertainment. 

Reduced  fares  on  all  railway  and  steamship  lines  from  all  parts  of 

Canada  and   the  United  States. 

Write  for  particulars.      Catalogue  sent  upon   request.     Address 
all  enquiries  to 

Canada  National  Apple  Show^ 

7  Winch  Building  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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They  are  the  unequalled  Leckie  Boots,  manufactured  in  Vancouver 
under  ideal  conditions,  by  expert  workmen,  from  carefully  selected 
materials,  for  the  comfort  of  the  wearer.  And  comfortable  shoes  of 
quality  increase  your  earning  capacity  by  keeping  your  mind  on  your 
work  instead  of  on  your  feet.         d.  CE,  CL        Ask  to  see  them. 

J.  LECKIE  COMPANY,  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The  voice  of  Hope  with  joy  replete, 
Thrilled  thro'  the  silence  low  and  sweet; 
"The  call  hath  stirred  me  wondrously, 
My  star  shall  light  the  way  for  thee. 
Thus  I  answer,  'We  are  three. 
Youth  and  Hope  and -Destiny.' " 


Cried  Destiny,  "My-wcrd  I  wage, 

To  win  an  empire's  hferitage! 

For,  Youth,  I  love  the  laugh  of  thee, 


And  prize  thy  joyous  company. 
Thus  I  answer,  'We  are  three, 
Youth  and  Hope  and  Destiny.'  " 

Youth  cried  to  Hope,  "Beheld  the  dav/n!" 

To  Destiny,  "Lead  on!  Lead  en! 

The  call  is  old,  yet  ever  new. 

We  seek  the  land  where  dreams  ccme  true." 

Westward  marched  the  matchless  three, 

Youth  and  Hcpe  and  Destiny. 


'  THE  I^ONG,  MYSTERIOUS  FIORDS  THRUSTING  THEIR  TENTACI^E  ARMS  BETWEEN  THE 

MOUNTAINS  ARE  POTENT  TO  SUMMON  UP  VISIONS  OF  THE 

GI^ORY  OF  THE   OPEN   SPACES  " 
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The  Passion  for  Mountain 

Climbing 

AN  IRRESISTIBLE  DESIRE  FOREVER   IMPELS   THE  CLIMBER 
TO  SEEK  UNTRODDEN  SUMMITS  / 

By  Basil  S.  Darling  ^ 

WitK  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 


HE  sport  of  AIouii- 
taineering,  although 
only  born  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  has 
so  spread  and  flour- 
ished that  the  ambi- 
tious climber  is 
already  forced  to  seek 
the  outskirts  of  the 
world  to  conquer  untrodden  summits. 
However,  for  those  who  do  not  aspire,  oi 
cannot  afford,  to  embark  upon  expeditions 
to  the  remote  ranges,  the  Coast  Mountains 
of  British  Columbia  offer  an  almost  un- 
touched territory.  Most  of  the  high  peaks 
of  the  range  are  easily  accessible  owing  to 
the  deeply  indented  character  of  the  coast 
line  which  is  one  of  the  most  irregular  in 
the  world.  Long  and  devious  -fiords  pene- 
trate far  inland  along  the  whole  extent  of 


the  coast  and  afford  waterways  to  hun- 
dreds of  mountains  which,  although  nearly 
all  below  10,000  feet  in  altitude,  ytt  supply 
to  the  climber  many  peaks  which  are  dis- 
tinctly Alpine  in  character.  But  it  is  not 
because  of  the  fact  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
more  lofty  mountains  of  the  interior,  carry 
great  fields  of  everlasting  snow  upon  their 
highest  ridges  that  the  mountains  of  this 
range  will,  when  more  widely  known, 
attract  greater  attention  from  the' moun- 
taineer, but  because  of  their  own  distinctive 
charm.  From  the  summits  of  the  range 
the  westward  outlook  is  to  the  Pacific,  and 
eastward  over  a  seemingly  limitless  host  of 
mountains.  Below  the  snow-line  great 
primeval  forests  clothe  the  floors  and  slopes 
of  solitary  valleys  where  no  one  but  the 
prospector  and  timber  cruiser  has  ever 
been,     and     most     often     not     even     they. 
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riiousands  of  cxquisirc 
iiiDuntain  lakes  are  hiil- 
den  there  from  which 
wild  torrents  dash  in 
wonderfid  cascades  to 
the  sea.  At  the  timber 
line  in  the  s  u  m  m  e  r 
white  and  purple  heath- 
er b  1  o  o  m  s  in  lo\ely 
meadows  which  in  win- 
ter are  buried  d  e  e  p 
beneath  a  snowfall  as 
hea\ y  as  that  in  the 
Selkirks. 

In  having  at  their 
doors  such  a  play 
ground  t  h  e  residents 
of  Vancouver  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate,  al- 
though as  yet  their 
good  fortune  is  ap- 
preciated by  a  small 
minority  only.  How- 
ever, the  pleasures 
of  mountaineering  are 
every  year  coming 
home  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  greater  number,  and  in  Vancouver 
there  has  been  established  for  three  vears  the 


where; 


from  a  large  ice-field 
which  stretches  north 
and  east  to  other  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains. 
In  this  district  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Moun- 
taineering Club  plans 
this  year  to  hold  a  two- 
weeks'  camp  which  will 
afford  its  members  an 
opportunity  to  visit  one 
of  the  most  interesting 
(jf  the  Alpine  regions 
of  the  range.  By  way 
of  Howe  Sound  it  is 
possible  to  get  within 
fifty  miles  of  Mt.  Gari- 
baldi ;  and  then  by 
wagon  road  up  the 
Squamish  valley  and  a 
trail  to  timber  line,  the 
camp  will  be  reached  at 
an  altitude  of  5,000 
feet.  It  will  be  pitched 
in  one  of  the  lovely 
meadows  w  h  i  c  h  are 
situated  just  below  the  snowfields  and,  with 
their  carpet  of  heather  and  mountain  flow- 


DANGER    LURKS    CONCEALED 
IX     WHITEST    SXOW. 


British  Columbia  Mountaineering  Club  of      ers,  form  one  of  the  most  charming  features 
Vancouver  which  has  done  much  in  making      of    the    scenery    of    the    higher    altitudes. 


known  the  mountains 
to  the  immediate  north 
of  the  city.  The  Al- 
pine Club  of  Canada 
also  counts  many  of  the 
city's  residents  among 
its  most  active  mem- 
bers. These  votaries 
of  the  sport  are  preach- 
ing the  mountain  creed 
with  the  conviction  and 
enthusiasm  born  of 
many  happy  days  spent 
on  peak,  pass  and  gla- 
cier, and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  many  of  the 
unknown  realms  of  en- 
chantment w  h  i  c  h  lie 
beyond  the  foothills 
will  be  entered  and  ex- 
plored by  parties  of 
mountaineers. 

Within  fifty  miles  of 
Vancouver  the  peak  of 
Mt.   Garibaldi   rises   to   a   height   of   9,600 
feet.      It   is  a  fine  cone-shaped   mass   rising 


THE     DESCENT     FROM 
SEYMOUR 


From  this  camp  every 
opportunity  will  be 
afforded  those  who  take 
advantage  of  it  to  climb 
and  explore  to  their 
hearts'  content  in  a 
field  very  seldom  visit- 
ed before. 

Howe  Sound  is  the 
most  southerly  of  the 
great  sea  channels 
which  give  to  British 
Columbia  i  t  s  remark- 
able length  of  coast 
line.  To  those  who 
have  known  the  spell 
of  the  wilderness  and 
answered  the  siren  song 
of  the  open  road,  a 
glance  at  the  coast 
charts  of  British  Col- 
umbia will  revive  and . 
quicken  those  latent  de- 
sires and  cherished 
memories.  The  long,  mysterious  fiords 
thrusting  their  tentacle  arms  between   the 


MOUNT 


■•THF.RE    IS    STILL    SOME    FORMIDABLE    LOOKING    WORK    ABOVE    WHICH,    ALTHOUGH 

NOT    LIVING   UP    TO    ITS   APPEARANCE,    AFFORDS    NECESSITY    FOR 

CARE    AND   A    STEADY    HAND  " 


mountains  are  potent  to  summon  up  visions 
of  the  glory  of  the  open  spaces,  and  the 
blank  on  the  map  behind  the  chartered 
coast  line  kindles  the  imagination  with  its 
unknown  possibilities.  It  means  the  vast- 
ness  and  mystery  of  unexplored  country, 
immemorial  forests,  splendid  mountains 
and  shining  snowfields. 

The  unknown  mountains  which  rise  in 
this  practically  untouched  wilderness  must, 
many  of  them,  be  very  close  to  the  10,000 
feet  mark,  for  along  Queen's  Reach  at  the 
head  of  Jervis  Inlet,  within  sight  of  the 
water,  rise  Mt.  Alfred  (8,450  ft.),  Mt. 
Albert  (8,260  ft.)  and  Mt.  Victoria 
(7,452  ft.),  and  at  the  head  of  Bute  Inlet 
the  chart  shows  Mt.  Superb  (8,000  ft.), 
Mt.  Rodney  (7,833  ft.),  and  the  Needle 
Peaks  (8,145  ft.),  among  many  others  of 
like  altitudes. 

To  the  immediate  north  of  the  city  of 
Vancouver  is  a  group  of  mountains  which 
reach  altitudes  varying  from  4,500  to  6,500 
feet.  These  are  all  attainable  from  the 
city  on  week-end  expeditions,  and  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  in  summer  the  ferries 
crossing  the  harbor  are  rarely  without  a 
party  of  climbers  setting  out  with  sack  on 


back  to  spend  the  week-end  in  the  hills. 

Three  large  creeks  flow  into  the  harbor 
from  the  mountains.  From  the  Capilano 
on  the  west  and  Seymour  Creek  on  the 
right  the  city  obtains  its  magnificent  water 
supply.  The  central  one,  Lynn  Creek,  sup- 
plies North  Vancouver.  These  creeks 
divide  four  groups  of  mountains,  all  of 
which  afford  accessible  climbing  to  resi- 
dents  of   Vancouver. 

Bv  wav  of  the  Capilano,  Mt.  Strachan 
(4,800  it.),  the  Lions  (6,500  ft.),  and  Mt. 
Crown  (5,280  ft.)  are  reached.  Near  the 
waterworks  intake  about  seven  miles  up 
the  creek  is  Kell's  Hotel,  a  pleasant  little 
hostelry  where  the  mountaineer  is  always 
given  a  warm  welcome  and  every  assistance 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kells.  In  the  other  val- 
leys the  lack  of  such  a  starting  place  is 
greatly  felt,  especially  in  winter  when  the 
cold  prevents  spending  the  night  in  the 
open.  However,  in  time,  shelter  huts  will 
undoubtedly  be  erected  there  by  the  Moun- 
taineering Club. 

The  valley  of  Seymour  Creek  offers  a 
way  to  the  base  of  Mt.  Seymour  (5,100 
ft.)  and  also  to  Mounts  Bishop,  Janet  and 
Clementine,   all    over    five    thousand   feet, 
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wliicli,  however,  are  more  easily  at- 
tained by  way  of  the  North  Arm, 
which  carries  the  salt  water  inland 
for  more  than  twenty  miles.  By  way 
of  the  valle\  of  L\nn  Creek,  the  climbs 
of  Wliite  Aiountain  (5,000  ft.)  and  Mt. 
Cathedral  (6,000  ft.)  are  made,  between 
the  summits  of  which  two  large  circular 
lakes  are  situated,  each  over  half  a  mile  in 
diameter. 

Between  Lynn  Creek  and  the  Capilano  is 
situated     the     group     containing     Grouse 


it  in  increasing  height.  Mt.  Crown  (5.- 
280  ft.)  has  a  fine  wedge-shaped  rock  peak 
and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  climbs. 

The  lower  slopes  of  these  mountains  are 
covered  with  fine  forests,  but  on  the  sum- 
mits, over  five  thousand  feet,  tree  growth 
is  practically  passed  and  only  the  sturdy 
heather  grows  among  the  weather  beaten 
rocks.  Some  of  the  peaks  afford  very 
good  rock  climbing.  The  head  of 
the  western  Lion  offers  a  first  rate 
scramble.  It      is      first      attacked      bv 


"THE;    HEAD    OF    THE   WESTERN    LIOX    AFFORDS    A    FIRST    RATE    SCRAMBLE  " 


Mountain,  the  mountain  nearest  the  city 
and  the  most  often  visited.  A  trail  leads 
up  it  most  of  the  way  and  a  large  cabin 
is  being  built  on  its  southern  slope  by  the 
Mountaineering  Club.  It  is  only  four 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  but 
affords  a  delightful  view  of  the  city,  and 
the  delta  of  the  Fraser  River,  and  forms 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  summits  of  Mounts 
Dam,  Goat  and  Crown,  which  rise  behind 


a  partially  snow-filled  coulior,  rather 
an  unpleasant  place  because  of  the 
loose  rocks  which  infest  it.  Indeed  it  is 
dangerous  for  more  than  a  small  party  to 
be  there  at  once  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid  starting  an  occasional  stone  on  its 
way  to  the  rock-slide  below'.  This  obstacle 
is  terminated  by  quite  a  steep  pitch  of  about 
fifteen  feet  which,  when  surmounted, 
brings  the  climber  out  upon  the  very  nar- 


"TIIK    TREES    WERE    COVERED    WITH    A    FAIRY    EACERY    OF    FROST    DRIVEN    DEEPLY 

INTO    THEIR    TWIGS    AND    BRANCHES    BY    THE    BITTER    WINDS 

WHICH    SWEEP    DOWN    FROM    THE    NORTH  " 


row  saddle  of  rock  connecting  the  cliffs 
above  with  the  ridge  forming  the  Lion's 
back.  From  this  rocky  parapet  a  wicked 
looking  gully  descends  so  steeply  that  its 
lower  pitches  are  not  visible,  and  the 
first  thing  to  catch  the  eye  is  the 
water  of  Howe  Sound  over  a  mile 
below.  The  outlook  is  glorious  and, 
coming  so  suddenly  after  the  confinement  of 
the  couloir  just  ascended,  the  glittering 
waters  far  beneath  and  the  great  serried 
mass  of  peaks  beyond  form  a  picture  which 
few  who  have  seen  it  will  forget. 

There  is  still  some  formidable  looking 
work  above  which,  although  not  living  up 
to  its  appearance,  still  affords  necessity  for 
care  and  a  steady  head.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  is  toward  the  climber,  giving  the 
ledges  an  unpleasant  tilt  towards  the  rocks 
below,  but  a  few  stunted  bushes  help  out 
at  some  of  the  most  difficult  spots. 

Because  of  its  variety,  the  view  from  the 
top  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  seen  from  any 
of  the  mountains  about  Vancouver.  Im- 
mediatelv    and    far    below,     Howe    Sound 


side  to  Sisters'  Creek.  To  the  south  is  the 
city,  and  its  smoke,  with  the  largest  vessels 
showing  in  the  harbor  like  bacilli  in  the 
field  of  a  microscope. 

In  winter  these  mountains  are  covered 
by  a  very  deep  mantle  of  snow  and  offer  a 
splendid  field  for  winter  sports  and  climb- 
ing requiring  more  mountaineering  know- 
ledge than  the  summer  scrambling.  At  the 
end  of  last  December  the  first  recorded 
winter  expedition  to  the  Lions  was  made, 
and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  climbing  we 
quote  from  a  description  written  shortly 
after  bv  one  of  the  party: 

"We  left  Kells'  Hotel  at  6:30  a.  m.,  find- 
ing our  way  by  lantern  light  until  we 
reached  Sisters'  Creek  when  day  began  to 
lireak.  The  creek  was  soon  filled  with  the 
lovely  colors  of  the  rising  sun,  which  shone 
brilliantly  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  The 
rocks  were  coated  with  ice  and  snow  but 
we  made  good  progress,  especially  near  the 
creek  where  the  snow  had  filled-  in  the 
spaces  between  the  boulders.  Looking  up 
the    main    slopes     every     vestige    of    rock, 


flashes  in  the  sun,  while  beyond  the  islands      except  the  steepest  cliffs  of  the  heads,  was 


at  its  mouth  the  blue  expanse  of  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  extends  to  the  distant  outline  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Below  the  southwestern 
cliffs  the  long  ridge  which  forms  the  back  of 
the  Lion  stretches  like  a  rampart  above  the 
sound.  On  the  northwest  its  slopes  slant 
steeply  to  the  salt  water,  and  on  the  other 


buried  deep  by  the  blanket  of  snow,  and 
upon  the  peaks  were  piled  up  great  corniced 
drifts.  The  few  sturdy  bushes  which  pro- 
truded were  covered  with  a  fairy  lacery  of 
frost  driven  deeply  into  their  twigs  and 
branches  by  the  bitter  winds  which  sweep 
down  from  the  north. 
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"About  10:15  a.  m. 
'  we  h  c  ii  a  n  the  ascent 
from  rhe  c  reek  and 
found  rhe  snow  so  hard 
that  steps  had  to  be  cut 
most  of  the  way.  How- 
ever, by  12:30  we 
found  ourselves  imme- 
diately below  the  back 
of  t  h  e  western  Lion, 
which  we  decided  to 
climb  in  the  hope  of 
iiettinii;  up  the  h  e  a  d 
later  on.  Across  the 
snowfields  which  cov- 
ered the  great  rockslide 
the  eastern  Lion  pre- 
sented a  very  wintry, 
precipitous  face,  but 
having  no  time  for  it 
that  day  we  began  at 
once  to  work  up  the 
very  steep  slope  of  snow^ 
rising  above  us.  It 
took  an  hour  of  hard 
work  to  reach  the  crest, 
for  although  there  was 
only  about  three  hundred  feet  of  it,  the 
steepness  necessitated  slow  movement  and 
the  cutting  of  large  steps. 

"The  view  from  the  top  repaid  us  well. 
To  the  north  the  icy  bastions  of  the  western 
head  rose  immediately  above  us,  every 
ledge  supporting  a  frosty  encrustation  and 
fringed  with  icicles.  To  have  scaled  them 
might  have  been  possible,  but  it  would 
ha\e  taken  hours  of  hard  and  skillful  work. 
Already  the  short  winter's  day  had  given 
us  the  best  of  its  light,  so  without  more  ado 
we  gave  up  our  hope  of  climbing  higher. 
To   the  east   the   other   head   presented    its 


"WE  RKSTED  ON  THE  PEAK  OF  MT. 
CROWN  " 


Steep    walls,    while    be- 
yond   to    the    horizon 
spread    a  wilderness  of 
snowy  tops.     Over  the 
city    and    all    the    Hat 
coimtr^'  lay   a  wonder- 
ful    fleecy     blanket    of 
fog,  by  which  all  trace 
of   h  u  m  a  n   animation 
was  bhjtted  out  except 
that  now  and  then  the 
sound   of   some  vessel's 
siren  came  faintly  up  to 
us.      Above    this    misty 
floor     the     mountains 
rose   Hooded   with   sun- 
light in  air  so  remark- 
ably   clear    that    we 
c  o  u  1  d  see  on  the  far 
southern  horizon  a 
pinkish    mound    we 
knew  to  be  the  summit 
slopes  of   Mt.   Rainier. 
"Perhaps  most  lovely 
of  all  was  the  outlook 
to  the  sound  and  gulf. 
Built    out    over    the 
northwestern  precipices  of  the  ridge  was  a 
fringe  of  beautiful  snow  cornices.     Treat- 
ing  these   treacherous   formations  with   re- 
spect we  moved   near  enough   to  the  edge 
to  see  spread  out  below  us,  clear  of  fog,  in 
exquisite   clarity,   the   islands   and   channels 
at  the  entrance  of  the  sound.     Sea  and  sky 
and  land  were  suffused  with  a  delicate  and 
lovely  light  which  produced  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  color  harmonies  we  had  ever  seen 
in  the  hills.     We  would  gladly  have  stayed 
longer  upon  the  ridge,  but,  warned  by  the 
sun's   descent,   we    regretfully    prepared    to 
follow    its    example,    having    expected     to 


THE    SUMMIT    OF    WHITE    MOUNTAIN    IS    BLANKETED    BY    SNOW 
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descend  by  the  couloir 
between  the  back  and 
the  head  ( afterwards 
f  o  u  n  d  impracticable) 
we  had  cut  our  morn- 
ing's steps  very  far 
apart  so  that  our  return 
was  made  slow  and 
difficult.  However,  by 
four  o'clock  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  base  of 
the  ridge,  where,  taking 
off  the  rope,  we  started 
upon  a  series  of  splen- 
did glissades  down  the 
1,300  feet  of  hard  snow 
sloping  steeply  to  the 
creek  below. 

"The  rosy  glory  of  the 
Alpine  glow  was  tinge- 
ing  the  white  expanses 
about  us  as  we  started 
down.  The  effect  pro- 
duced was  one  of  charm 
and  peace.  A  little 
later  when  the  crimson 
lights  had  faded  and 
the  snow  had  turned  to 
livid  white,  a  sense  of 
cruelty  and  cold  re- 
placed this  feeling,  and 
the  thought  of  a  night 
out  on  those  frosty 
heights  w  a  s  anything 
but  comforting.  We 
leaned  hack  on  our 
axes  and  with  feet  to- 
gether shot  down  in  ten 
minutes  what  had  taken 
two  hours'  of  arduous 
ascent  in  the  morning. 
Stumbling  over  a  great 
jumbled  mass  of  snow 
w  h  i  c  h  earlier  in  the 
week  had  avalanched 
into  the  creek  from  the 
eastern  head  we  made 
an  effort  to  use  to  our 
best  advantage  what 
light  yet  remained,  but 
before  we  had  gone  far 
there  was  only  starlight 
to  guide  us.  Later  the 
glow  from  a  rising 
moon  helped  consider- 
ably and  we  got  out  of 
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the  creek  shortly  after 
eight." 

It  is  not  wonderful 
that  mountaineering 
has  taken  its  place 
among  the  elect  of  the 
world's  pastimes.  The 
game  is  played  in  the 
most  sublime  of  plav- 
grounds,  where  in  the 
clearest,  purest  air  lofty 
ridges  and  snowy  peaks 
rise  from  dark  forests 
in  beauty  ever  chang- 
ing in  charm  and  color, 
from  hour  to  hour  and 
season  to  season.  There, 
in  t  h  e  safest  solitude 
of  the  everlasting  hills, 
nothing  is  ordinary  or 
trivial,  and  the  petty 
anxieties  which  loom  so 
large  in  the  world  of 
cities,  give  way  to  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  abso- 
lute freedom  a  n  d  the 
joy  of  living. 

The  game  itself 
brings  to  its  votary  not 
merely  the  strength  and 
enjoyment  to  be  gained 
from  physical  exertion, 
but  fosters  as  well  the 
Spartan  virtues  of  self- 
reliance,  patience  and 
self-control.  Among  its 
gifts  of  happy  days 
there  will,  to  nearly 
all,  come  times  when 
the  bitter  must  be  taken 
with  the  sweet,  when 
hardships  will  have  to 
be  undergone  and  sacri- 
fices made.  It  is  then 
that  the  mountaineer  is 
called  upon  to  show  the 
mettle  of  his  pastime. 
It  is  then  that  the  mean 
and  selfish  is  weeded 
out,  and  it  is  this  side 
of  mountain  e  e  r  i  n  g 
w  h  i  c  h  accounts  most 
often  for  the  enduring 
iriendships  among 
climbers  that  are  so 
often   the  outcome  of 
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days  spent  together  on  the  high  mountains,  lections — memories  of  fear  and  fun  and 
adventurous.  never-to-hc-forgottcn  days,  laut^hter,  camp  fires  under  starry  slcies, 
with  tlicir  bright  afterglow  of  happy  recol-      gorgeous  sunsets,  exquisite  dawns! 


|.Mr.  Darling  is  one  of  the  hiost  intrcpiil  amateur  mountain  climb- 
ers in  British  Columbia.  He  has  ascended  to  the  summit  of  nearly 
every  mountain  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Vancouver.  In  August  Mr. 
Darling  will  participate  in  the  midsummer  camp  of  the  Mountaineering 
Club  and  will  contribute  a  story  to  the  September  number  of  Man-to- 
I\Ian,  in  which  he  will  relate  the  experiences  of  this  party  of  en- 
thusiasts.— The    Editor.] 
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1  ne    bhrine 

j3y  Jonn   JBruce 


Dear,  I  have  built  in  a  wood 
A  shrine  that  is  sacred  to  you. 

And  there  I  would  dream  if  I  could 
And  there's  duty  to  do. 

Deep  in  the   forest  it  stands, 
Fragrant  wnth  balsam  and  pine. 

Built  not  by  arduous  hands 
But  by  fancy  divine. 


Out  of  its  twilight  your  e)^es 
Look  into  mine  with  a  gaze     - 

Eloquent,  wistfully  wise, 
Of  possible  days. 

Yet  though  my  joy  and  my  woe 
Fade  with  the  dimness  of  years. 

Still  to  your  shrine  will  I  go 
For  my  laughter,  my  tears. 


^■J 
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A  PLEA  FOR  BIRD  PROTECTION  AND  THE  LAST  OF  A  SERIES 
OF  ARTICLES  ON  HUNTING  WITH  THE  CAMERA  ON  VANCOU- 
VER ISLAND 

By  Bonnycastle  Dale 

Witn  Pnotog'rapnic  Illustrations  by  the  Autnor 
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T  will  be  remembered, 
in  m}'  last  article, 
that  I  mentioned 
briefly  our  full  sum- 
mer's work.  Let  me 
try  to  show  you  how 
the  lad  and  I  actually 
do  this  natural  history 
work  day  by  day. 
In  the  first  place  you  must  have  the  most 
modern  tools  of  the  craft,  cameras  that  will 
take  even  a  drop  of  falling  water,  the 
feathered  ends  of  swiftly  flapping  wings; 
then  you  must  spend  years  of  patient 
work  practicing  with  these  uncertain  tools. 
It  is  easier  to  hit  a  swiftly  passing  bird 
with  a  charge  of  shot  than  to  get  the  figure 
of  the  bird  impressed  on  the  sensitive  nega- 
tive. If  you  want  to  be  strictly  up-to-date 
get  a  moving  picture  machine  and  then 
hate  yourself  ever  after.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  spoil  six  feet  of.  film,  but  when  it  comes 
to  spoiling  sixty  it  hurts.  Then  comes  all 
the  care  of  the  films  from  extreme  heat  or 
damp.  Then  comes  the  loneliness  of  the 
work.  To  overcome  this  I  always  take  a 
lad  with  me — Fritz.  This  boy  is  a  physical 
wonder ;  in  him  is  found  the  perpetual 
youth.  I  have  been  writing  about  him 
for    a   score   of   years,    and    lo,    he    is   only 


fifteen  years  old  now !  I  advise  all  men 
in  this  work  to  travel  in  couples,  as  a  fall 
from  the  cliff  ten  feet  from  the  trail,  means 
the  finding  ten  years  from  now  of  a  pile  of 
bleaching  bones. 

So  behold  us,  camp  duffle  all  prepared, 
embarking  on  that  swift  line  that  runs 
from  Victoria  to  Sydney,  and  from  there 
by  hard-pulling  rowboat  to  the  breeding 
islands.  I  deputized  myself  as  a  committee 
of  one  to  go  to  the  best  and  camp  thereon 
and  see  if  I  could  save  one  laying  from  the 
robbers.  I  chose  Bare  Island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia.  It  lies  within  sight  of  San 
Juan  Island,  the  disputed  one,  where  Unit- 
ed States  and  British  troops  camped  within 
sight  of  one  another  in  1860,  each  country 
claiming  this  group  of  islands.  Now  Bare 
Island  lies  in  Canadian  and  San  Juan  lies 
in  United  States  waters ;  our  islands  will  be 
protected  but  theirs  are  being  systemati- 
cally robbed  of  sea  fowds'  eggs  year  after 
3'ear. 

July  found  myself  and  assistant  in  camp 
within  a  circle  of  sweet  spiraea,  and  every- 
where about  us  guilllmot  and  glacous- 
winged  gulls,  crested  pufiins  and  cormor- 
ants made  the  day  eloquent  and  the  night 
oft  discordant  with  their  myriad  cries. 
Here   were   five   thousand     birds,     half   of 


'•FRITZ    WORKED    DOWX    THE    CLIFFS    WII 
WITH    A    FLUFFY    BLACK 

them  nesting  females;  and  of  all  varieties 
not  more  than  five  hundred  eggs,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  right  amount. 

1  he  formation  of  these  bare  ridges,  mere 
tops  of  hills  and   mountains  just  reaching 
above   the  water,   is   perpendicular.      They 
are  a  metal-bearing  trap  rock  with   intru- 
sions of  sandstone  and  conglomerate.     The 
everlasting   surf   and    wind    has   worn    this 
friable  surface  into  mvriads  of  honeycombs 
— holes   exactly    suitable     for   birds'   nests. 
Although     there     are     thousands    of   these 
combs  hardly  one  was  occupied,  our  friends 
the  black  guillimots  or  sea  pigeons   {Oep- 
phus    Columbia)    choosing    to    lay    its    two 
long,  white,  reddish  or  brownish  or  grayish 
red-spotted  eggs  under  the  rocks  and  ledges 
and  boulders.     Not  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  of 
grass  lay  between  these  eggs  and  the  shale 
or  solid  rock.      (See  my  assistant  with  the 
guillimot's  egg  in  his  hand.)      That- is  the 
typical  formation  that  surrounds  him.    We 
found    only   one   or   two    nests   with   more 
than    two   eggs.      Twice   we    found    three. 
More  often  w-e  found  a  robbed  nest  or  a 
single  egg.     These  clever  birds,  by  putting 
their  eggs  so  far  back  under  the  rocks  had 
outwitted  the  Indians  and  white  men  many 
times,  and  the  crows  did  not  find  all  these 
cool,  dark  chambers.     In  some  of  them  the 
heat  of   the   sun   kept  the  eggs  sufficiently 
warm    during    the    day.      I    find    all    wild 


ERE    I    FOUXD    HIM    SITTIXG    OXE    -MORXIXG 
YOUNGSTER    IN    HIS    ARMS" 

fowl  set  at  night  after  the  incubation  has 
begun.     Well,  Fritz  and  I  started  to  count 
our  daily  finds.     He  worked  along  the  tide 
edge,    far   down    the   cliffs,    and    I   worked 
along   the   top  of  the  cliffs  and   along  the 
rock-crop    and    lichen-clad    flat    and    tilted 
stones  that  made  the  summit.     Beneath  the 
cliffs    the    tide    ran     swiftly,    roaring    and 
bubbling   into   the   honeycombed   mass.      A 
hundred  feet  below  me  Fritz  paralleled  my 
line,  clinging  with  hand  and  foot  like  some 
big  insect.     Barefooted  the  lad  worked,  and 
some   of   the    places   he     scaled     were   hair 
raising.     Right  in  the  worst  part  of  a  cliff 
he   called,    "Indians!"   and   aw^iy   we   both 
clambered  and  slid  for  the  landing  place  a 
half  mile  off  where  the  big  war  canoe  was 
headed    for.      I    had    no   authority   to   stop 
these  egg  robbers ;  only  an  entreaty  for  the 
poor  birds  could  I  use.     The  whole  family, 
basket  laden,  were  scrambling  out  when  I 
poked    my    red,     perspiring     face   over    the 
cliff  top  and  said,   "Kla-how-yah."     "Kla- 
how-yah,"  answered  the  bowman.     Then  I 
explained,  semi-breathlessly,  that  the  birds 
had   all  been   robbed   of   all   the  eggs  they 
laid  in  May  and  June;  that  if  this  taking 
of  the  eggs  was  carried  on  all  year,  neither   . 
they  nor  I  would  have  any  birds  soon  to  lay 
any   eggs.      I    told    them   the    Government 
intended    to    preserve    the    islands,    and    I 
asked  them  to  please  not  take  any  eggs.     In 
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fair  Eny;h'sh  he  agreed,  but  he  told  me  this 
was  "Indian  island."  They  all  said  kla- 
how-yah  pleasantly  and  off  they  paddled — 
and  our  mile-long  hatchery  was  for  the 
moment  safe.  A  Tiny  a  time  and  oft  we 
saved  it  in  this  manner. 

Now,  to  our  delight,  early  in  July,  a 
few  eggs  neared  the  breaking  time  ip  the 
incubation.  At  last,  early  one  bright  morn- 
ing, I  heard  some  fearful  cries  and  calls 
from  a  rift  gull}-.  Thinking  the  adventur- 
ous lad  had  fallen  into  the  kelp-beckoning 


screaming  about  him.  An  odd  noise  she 
made,  a  sort  of  a  plaintive  whine  or  harsh, 
not  unmusical  cry.  Its  black  bill  was  wide 
agape,  showing  the  brilliant  red  lining  of 
the  mouth,  even  a  brighter  red  than  its 
scarlet  feet.  The  lad  unconcernedly  as- 
sisted the  little  peeping  chap  out  of  its  too 
tight  quarters,  nor  would  he  be  satisfied 
until  I  returned  with  a  camera  and  made 
my  way  carefully  to  a  point  where  I  could 
picture  him.  The  young  were  active,  rest- 
less,   coal    black,    fluffy   little   things,    filled 


"AN    EGG,    DEDICATE,    FRAGILE,    FROM    UNDER 
GREAT    BOULDERS " 


whirlpool  that  awaited  a  reckless  foot  at 
this    place,     I    hurried     across     the    island. 

"Come!  Come!  Come!  I've  got  it, 
I've  got  it,"  called  the  excited  boy. 

Was  it  the  whirlpool  he  had  or  what? 
I  threw  myself  flat  on  the  cliff  top  and 
peered  over.  There  sat  the  exultant  lad, 
half  way  down  the  cliff,  on  an  insufficient 
ledge,  with  one  fluffy  black  youngster 
before  him  and  a  partially  opened  egg  con- 
taining another  peeping  one  in  his  hands. 
The   black,   brownish   shaded   mother   flew 


from  birth  with  the  nervous  organism  that 
makes  this  family  the  most  restless,  quarrel- 
some wild  fowl  I  have  ever  studied.  Now 
in  many  a  rock  crevice  we  heard  the  "peep, 
peep"  of  the  youngsters — poor  little  atoms. 
The  mother  goes  whizzing  away  as  soon 
as  we  approach  die  nest,  not  setting  close 
and  allowing  herself  to  be  lifted  as  we 
found  them  on  this  and  other  islands  earlier 
in  the  incubation.  If  the  egg  lies  on  the 
edge  of  a  deep  crevice,  down  it  the  poor, 
half-dry   babe   tumbles.      The   mothers   are 
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careless,  senseless  birds.  The  youn^  of 
two  or  three  days  of  ajje  are  saucy  and 
a  little  pujj;naci()us.  The  adult  female  in 
the  hand  is  worth  many  in  the  bush.  One 
of  them  the  lad  took  from  a  typical  nesting 
clifif  from  under  a  time-dislodged  mass 
of  trap  rock.  She  fought  us  hill 
and  nail  incessantly,  singing  out  her 
strange  buzzing  note — at  times  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  cry  of  the  locust 
in  the  hot  harvest  fields.  She  fought 
and  bit  my  hands ;  she  caught  at  and  held 
any  particle  of  clothing,  and  finally  she 
struggled  free.  To  see  her  bath  herself,  to 
hear  her  call  her  mate  and  whizz  off  to 
him  a  regular  string  of  buzzes,  to  see  her 
dart  back  to  her  subterranean  nest — all  was 
to  intensely  enjoy  the  actions  of  the  highest 
nervous  organisms  I  have  ever  met. 

Just  think,  five  thousand  birds  on  this  one 
island,  each  one  of  them  able  to  thoroughly 
thrash  a  crow ;  and  yet  a  dozen  crows  live 
daily  for  three  months  on  the  eggs  and 
young  of  these  sea  fowl.  On  many  a  dizzy 
ledge  we  now  found  the  mothers  sitting 
near  the  young,  some  had  literally  "no 
thoroughfare,"  others  we  managed  to 
scramble  up  and  note  the  calls  and  actions. 
All  the  males  and  barren  females  and  aged 
adults  were  having  the  time  of  their  lives 
on  the  sun-heated  rocks  just  above  the  high 
tide  line.  Here  they  made  love,  fought, 
digested,  slept.  The  lovemaking  is  so 
exquisite  that  we  gave  up  many  a  weary, 
hot,  back-broiling  day  to  picturing  it.  First 
we  built  a  tiny  camera  fort,  thus  advancing 
day  by  day  till  finally  we  got  the  machine 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  birds,  then,  with 
Fritz  bubbling  over  with  excitement  and 
heat  beside  me,  we  hid  awa^'  behind  a  ledge 
and  pictured  the  mated  birds  that  crowded 
every  high-tide  rock.  If  they  were  not 
mated  the  approach  of  the  second  was  a 
signal  for  a  battle.  Up  from  the  rock  they 
leap,  circling,  swiftly  they  fly,  the  pursued 
cutting  off  corners  and  limiting  circles,  the 
pursuer  catches  up,  bills  are  locked  and 
down  into  the  water  the  two  little  hot 
devils  fall — down  they  struggle  together. 
(These  are  the  only  birds  I  have  noted 
that  fall  and  dive  while  united.)  Under 
the  water  the  battle  rages ;  up  pops  the 
pursued  and  leaps  swiftly  off ;  up  follows 
the  whizzing  black  figure  of  the  other,  and 
finally  he  catches  up.  This  time  they  fall 
right  onto  the  rocks,  pecking  and  scratching 
for  dear  life.     A  hundred  other  pairs  are 


fighting  just  as  hard.  Any  day.  any  hour 
this  is  repeated. 

Now  tlic  lovemaking  of  the  guillimot  is 
enacted,  the  nest  has  been  robbed  and  all 
the  comedy  must  be  gone  through  again. 
See  the  pigeon-like  two  black  birds 
approach ;  they  nod  and  bow  and  almost 
dance.  Now  they  both  lower  their  heads, 
now  they  face  one  another  and  whine  and 
whizz  and  bob.  Now  they  rub  bills  as 
affectionately  as  two  old  dogs  would  rub 
noses.  All  this  daint\'  posturing  within  six 
feet  of  my  waiting  lens.  How  often  Fritz 
tugs  at  my  elbow  and  expressively  winks, 
"take  them,"  but  I  want  the  rarer  pictures 
and  wait  patiently. 

On  the  water  this  bird  has  been  misrep- 
resented by  some  writers.  They  say  it 
holds  its  head  below  water  so  that  it  seems 
a  headless  bird.  For  years  I  have  been 
noting  them.  The  lowering  of  the  head 
below  the  water  is  purely  a  nervous  habit. 
The  bird  does  not  keep  it  under  long 
enough  for  me  to  count  the  full  o-n-e.  It 
repeats  this  many  times  in  a  minute.  It 
does  not  do  this  to  look  for  its  prey,  as 
it  dives  for  its  fish.  I  have  seen  them  keep 
up  this  under-water-head-bobbing  habit 
even  when  they  had  a  fish  in  their  bill. 

Mother  Nature  that  gathers  a  few 
thousand  of  these  black  guillimot  together 
on  one  breeding  island  in  the  summer  most 
thoroughly  scatters  them  in  the  winter; 
just  a  few  pair  in  each  bay  along  the  coast. 
Then  she  adapts  their  coat  to  the  change, 
the  black  of  midsummer  on  the  head,  neck, 
rump  and  parts  of  belly  gives  place  to  gray 
and  white.  Swift  diving  saves  many  of 
these  from  that  useless  thing — the  average 
hunter.  I  do  wish  there  was  something 
that  hunted  man  to  make  him  respect  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
These  harmless  sea  fowl  are  ruthlessly 
killed  by  many  a  man  we  could  better  spare. 

All  the  year  long  these  birds  fish  and 
swim  and  fly  and  breed  along  our  northern 
Pacific  coasts.  It  is  delightful  to  see  them 
sleeping  on  the  hot  rocks,  wearied  after 
incessant  diving  along  the  swift  tide  edge; 
in  pairs  they  cuddled,  asleep  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine, and  all  the  harm  we  did  them  was 
to  take  their  picture.  Aw^ay  they  flew,  and 
I  caught  them  wnth  the  other  reflex  camera, 
making  a  double  barrelled  shot  as  it  were. 

We  guarded  this  lonely  breeding  rock  for 
three  weeks.  Only  once  did  Indians  out- 
wit us,  white  men  never.     The  natives  had 
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one  of  the  near-lying  rocks  robbed  before 
we  reached  them.  As  the  eggs  were  fifteen 
da^s  gone  in  incubation,  I  pitied  both  the 
immature  birds  and  their  robbers ;  truly 
an  Indian's  taste  and  digestion  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made. 

At  last  all  the  broods  were  so  far  advanced 
that  thievish  humans  could  not  use  them 
for  egg  food,  and  they  were  too  small, 
surely,  for  game.  We  had  one  exquisite 
nightwatch,  the  last,  when  all  the  birds 
sang  down  the   declining  sun  and   sleepily 


twittered  out  in  a  thousand  odd  notes  their 
good  night.  Our  allies,  the  gulls,  gave  no 
night  alarm,  and  soon  birds  and  men  were 
asleep  beneath  the  clear  moon's  rays  that 
brought  into  sharp  prominence  the  little 
white  tent  and  all  the  white  bodies  of  the 
glacous-winged  gulls,  nesting  female  and 
guardian  male,  and  at  every  crack  and 
crannie  and  crevice  slept  a  black  body — 
the  male  guillimot  guarding  his  mate  as  she 
slept  on  her  eggs  or  beside  her  cuddled 
young. 
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ONE  OF  THE  DEMANDS  OF  GOOD  COM- 
POSITION IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT- 
URE IS  THAT  THE  EVE  SHALL  SEE  NOT 
ONLY  CHARACTERIZATION,  BUT  ALSO  A 
PLEASING    PICTURE 
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CAMERA  LIES  IN  THE  NEW  ABILITY  TO 
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TION 
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ECTURING  before  a 
gathering  of  young 
art  -  students   a   few 
weeks   ago,   a   gentle- 
man,  who  ought   to 
have  known  better  if 
he    was   correctly    re- 
ported, deplored  the 
use   among   artists   of 
the  photographic  model.     The  photographic 
portrait  never  was  the  least  like  anyone,  he 
said. 

Years  ago  Professor  Herkomer  declared 
that  colour-photography,  if  it  ever  arrived, 
as  applied  to  portraiture  w^ould  prove  a 
miserable  failure.  His  remarks  were  in 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  paints 
not  what  he  sees,  but  what  he  appears  to 
see.  If  his  remarks  meant  anything,  they 
meant  that  to  render  nature  in  her  true 
colours  was  to  commit  the  crime  of  crimes ; 
and  in  relation  to  portraiture  would  cer- 
tainly compass  the  artist's  undoing. 

Neither  of  these  expressions  of  opinion 
is  likely   to  have   the   least   deterrent   effect 


upon  the  uses  of  photography  as  an  assist- 
ance to  art.  On  the  other  hand,  photo- 
graphy has  proved  itself  capal)le  of  pro- 
ducing pictures  of  considerable  artistic 
merit.  Thus  in  all  considerations  of  the 
highest  <:lass  of  photographic  portraiture  the 
question  of  its  claim  upon  art  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  justified. 

But  of  these  artistic  photographic  por- 
traits, why  do  we  not  see  more?  There 
are  many  reasons,  but  one  fact  stands  prom- 
inently to  the  fore.  Photography  as  an  art 
suffers  more  than  any  other  from  the  de- 
fects of  its  good  qualities.  Its  capacity  for 
truthfully  recording  detail,  and  the  infinite 
differentiation  of  tones,  has  had  the  effect 
primarily  of  destroying  every  artistic  qual- 
ity. The  very  tools  themselves — camera, 
lens,  plate,  and  the  rest — do  their  work  in 
a  diametrically  opposite  way  to  that  of  the 
pencil,  pen  and  brush.  The  painter  con- 
structs as  much  of  the  skeleton  of  the  pic- 
ture as  he  thinks  fit,  and  then  proceeds  to 
clothe  it  in  light  and  life.  The  photograph- 
er,   on    the    other    hand,    finds    his    picture 
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ready  niadc,  skeleton,  clothes  and  all,  and 
in  order  to  achieve  an  artistic  result  is  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  deletion.  The  very 
nature  of  his  materials  makes  this  a  dis- 
tinctly more  difficult  matter  than  the  con- 
struction of  a  picture  in  the  painter's  way, 
in  the  sense  that  prevention  is  hetter  than 


reason  \vh\  your  fa\()ritcs  are  so  placed; 
if  3our  scrutiny  is  conscientious  and  discrim- 
inating you  will  he  surprised  at  the  result. 
In  most  cases  you  will  find  that  famil\-  and 
social  sentiment  ha\'e  been  pullin<z;  at  the 
heart-strings,  that  your  love  of  adventure 
or    novelty    is    not    unrepresented,    and    so 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE    CALLS    FOR 
CONCEALMENT    OF    DETAIL 


cure.  Easier  far  to  forestall  an  inartistic 
feature  by  ignoring  it,  than  to  be  reduced 
to  means,  usually  entirely  unphotographic, 
of  removing  it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  technique,  and  of  technique  alone, 
to  produce  by  photography  a  quite  present- 
ably  truthful  picture,  without  its  being 
in  the  smallest  degree  artistic. 

When  you  are  next  in  your  den.  take  a 
glance  around  the  pictures  you  have  elected 
to   live   among,   and    try   to    arrive    at    the 


on ;  but  there  are  sure  to  be  some  pictures 
it  will  puzzle  you  to  know  wdiy  you  still 
have  about  you.  Often  enough  these  will 
only  serve  to  fill  a  gap  on  the  wall,  and  so 
long  as  that  gap  is  filled,  you  will  say,  if 
your  interest  is  not  enthralled,  at  least  your 
resentment  is  not  aroused.  But  it  should 
be  otherwise. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  the  Lares  and 
Penates  of  modern  life  and  thought  should 
so   infect  vou  as  to  obsess  the   instincts  of 


IX    THE    NEW    FIRE-LICxHT    PHOTOGRAPHY    VHJLENT    CONTRASTS    ARE    OBTAINED    DY 

ELIMINATlXCx   THE    HALF-TONES 


modern  requirements.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  recluse  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
fanatic  on  the  other.  But  it  is  urged  that 
pictures  in  particular  should  convey  to  you 
their  message  of  greeting  when  you  consult 
them  ;  that  your  interest  in  regarding  them 
should  be  aroused  and  refreshed  ;  and  that 
when  they  lose  their  attributes  of  living  in- 
timacy, consolation  and  blessing  they  cease 


to  decorate  a  wall  or  table  for  any  worthy 
purpose. 

There  have  been  many  variants  of  the 
famous  phrase,  "Show  me  your  friends  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  are!"  Man, 
whether  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  is 
essentially  the  creature  of  his  surroundings ; 
and  good  books  and  good  pictures,  honour- 
ably placed  and  intelligently  consulted,  al- 
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w  a\  s  enjoy  the  \ery  best  of  2;ood  company. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  mere  iillin<j; 
of,  say,  a  gap  on  the  wall  or  booicshelf  is 
an  error,  and  likewise  any  inartistic  fea- 
tiuT  of  a  photojiraph,  whatever  its  other 
ijootl  qualities,  is  ;ui  offence  aj^ainst  good 
taste.  Tlie  message  of  sentiment  lies,  in 
the  privilege  of  companionship,  but  the 
sentiment  itself,  and  often  the  method  of  its 
presentment,  these  are  yours  absolutely  to 
select. 

Now,  there  is  one  sentiment  for  which 
all  the  world  craves — the  sentiment  of 
beauty ;  the  expression  of  various  forms  of 
beauty  which  is  called  art,  and  the  demand 
for  art  is  universal.  There  is  some  idea  that 
art  is  a  luxury,  the  gratification  of  which 
only  the  rich  can  afford.  This  is  a  mis- 
take ;  art  is  for  the  million.  The  Japan- 
ese, rightly  called  a  nation  of  artists,  are 
certainly  among  the  poorest  of  national 
communities;  but  the  artistic  feeling  induc- 
ed by  their  wholesome  appreciation  of 
beauty  is  evident  in  their  meanest  and 
cheapest  articles  of  manufacture.  Again, 
the  Japanese  are  famous  for  their  flowers, 
and  their  love  of  them  is  ingrained.  Cer- 
tainly no  aspect  of  nature  has  wielded  a 
stronger  impulse  tow^ard  fostering  the  artis- 
tic spirit  than  that  inspired  by  the  realm 
of  flowers.  To  flowers  and  foliage  man 
lias  turned  from,  time  immemorial  for  his 
decorative  models;  and  flowers  are  for  all. 

Therefore,  given  the  appreciation,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  w^hy  beauty,  so 
bt-neficial  in  its  influence,  should  not  find 
expiession  in  a  thousand  more  ways  than 
it  does  among  us  western  people :  a  principle 
which  applies  as  much  to  photography  as 
to  anything  else. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  months  ago 
to  see  a  collection  of  photographs — views, 
they  were — made  by  a  Japanese  amateur. 
Familiarized  with  the  class  of  landscape 
affected  by  Japanese  artists  in  their  mar- 
vellous prints  and  elsewhere;  familiar  also 
with  the  style  of  view  produced  by  clever 
photographers  of  most  European  and  Amer- 
ican countries,  I  was  naturally  curious  to 
know  w^hether  these  Japanese  photographs 
would  in  any  measure  recall  any  of  the 
features  so  identified  with  Japanese  art. 
With  some  allowances  for  an  unedited  col- 
lection, one  prepared  in  no  way  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  among  which  there  was  not  a 
single  faked  picture,  the  result  was  sur- 
prising.    The  dramatic  feeling,  the  charac- 


teristic ex.'i'^geration.  the  eccentricity  com- 
bined with  really  remarkable  composition, 
the  strong  tendency  to  decorative  treatment, 
and  in  some  cases  the  really  extraordinary 
cleverness  in  the  selection  of  the  point  of 
view  of  what  was  obviously  a  truthful  ren- 
dering— these   I  was  not   prepared   for. 

I  mention  this  only  to  show  that  in  the 
matter  of  an  artistic  photograph,  whether 
of  view  or  person,  the  attitude  of  mind, 
the  point  of  view  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. And  the  point  of  view  is  of  much 
more  consequence  to  the  photographer  than 
to  the  artist  of  pen  and  brush,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  can  alter  and  correct  at  will  in 
virtue  of  the  plasticity  of  his  medium, 
whereas  the  former  must  have  his  picture 
before  him,  right  in  all  essential  details, 
before  the  exposure  of  a  single  plate. 

Modern  portraiture  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  There  is  the  "straight"  class 
of  picture,  which  makes  no  attempt  at  artis- 
tic treatment,  but  only  aims  to  depict,  we 
will  say,  the  actual  features  of  a  person, 
who  wishes  to  appear  at  his  or  her  best ; 
there  is  the  artistic  class,  which  aims  at 
conforming  with  the  rules  of  composition 
and  lighting  generally  accepted  as  the  best 
for  rendering  expression  and  pose  in  the 
sitter;  and  there  is  the  "genre"  or  subject 
class,  which  aims  at  introducing  to  the 
sitter's  friends  an  aspect  of  special  interest 
illustrative  of  his  or  her  character,  tastes 
or  occupation,  something  which  will  tell 
them  more  than  does  a  map  of  the  features, 
or  a  turn  of  the  head. 

From  an  artist's  point  of  view,  the  real 
interest  of  portrait  photography  is  focused 
on  these  latter  two  classes :  the  first  interests 
him  not  at  all,  dictated  as  it  is  by  those 
who,  whatever  their  reasons,  demand  noth- 
ing better. 

The  production  of  the  artistic  picture 
plunges  one  at  once  into  the  mysteries  of 
composition — that  complex  subject  of  which 
only  half  the  laws  are  written,  the  rest 
being  unwriteable,  undefinable ;  for  when 
all  is  said,  the  master  will  ignore  one  or 
other  of  the  accepted  canons  of  art,  and 
still  produce  the  artistic  picture.  Instances 
of  this  abound  in  the  plastic  arts,  in  litera- 
ture and  in  music,  and  serve  more  eloquent- 
ly than  any  creed  to  point  out  the  immut- 
able laws. 

Briefly,  pictorial  composition  is  dependent 
upon  the  proper  distribution  of  the  elements 
composing  the  picture,  that  is,  of  the  figures 


IN    ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE    A    GREAT    DEAL    IS    LEFT    TO 
THE    IMAGINATION 


and  objects  in  it,  and  of  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  by  which  the  picture  is  to  be 
revealed.  Add  to  this  the  complexities  of 
absolute  colours  and  their  contrasts,  and 
of  perspective,  and  we  have  a  mental  idea 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  ahead  of  the 
pictorialist. 

For  the  photographer^  how^ever,  this  for- 
midable array  of  considerations  is  somewhat 
modified.  His  process  being  one  of  mono- 
chrome, he  is  spared  the  differentiation  of 
colour,    but    not    of    tone.      Painted    back- 


grounds solve  for  him  to  a  large  extent  the 
problems  of  perspective,  but  not  of  model- 
ling. There  remains  then  the  great  question 
of  grouping  his  subject  and  of  lighting  it ; 
and  with  these,  a  much  reduced  list,  he  has 
just  about  as  much  as  he  can  do  in  the  time 
he  is  expected  to  do  it  in.  So  that  what- 
ever he  does,  he  must  have  a  clear  idea  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and 
how  he  is  going  to  do  it. 

For  the  photographer  is  always  working 
against  time.     He  cannot,  for  instance,  sit 
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down  and  browse  over  his  subject,  like  his 
brother  of  the  pen  and  brush,  until  it  event- 
ually ])eL-omes  borne  in  upon  him,  after  half- 
a-dozen  r.ttempts — na.\-,  after  a  month  or  a 
year,  if  it  so  pleases  him — what  he  ou^ht 
to  ha\e  done  in  the  first  place,  and  did  not 
do.  To  the  painter  this  is  now  jj;iven  to  do ; 
but  to  the  photographer  the  opportunity  is 
gone  from  him  forever.  His  sitter  has  left 
him  hours  since  with  the  encouraging  re- 
mark, "1  do  hope  they'll  be  good!"  But 
in  the  terror  of  the  dark-room  the  knowl- 
edge grows  upon  him  that  tlie  pictures  are 
a  failure — a  failure!  .  .  .  Ye  gods! 
Is  it  not  passing  the  bounds  of  banality  to 
woo  the  goddess  of  truth  and  beauty  with 
potions  of  soda  or  bromide?  Shall  the 
measure  of  her  loveliness  only  survive  under 
tlie  influence  of  mercury  or  wood  alcohol? 
That  way  lies  madness. 

First,  then,  what  is  he  going  to  do  ? 
What,  in  other  words,  do  all  the  rules  of 
composition  amount  to?  The  answer  is 
that  they  tend  to  a  concentration  of  interest. 
One  of  the  proofs  of  good  composition  is 
that  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  principal 
character  of  the  picture,  from  this  it  wan- 
ders from  one  detail  of  interest  to  others 
of  less  interest,  and  from  these  again  to  the 
minor  points  of  the  picture,  but  finally 
always  returns  to  the  chief  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. If  at  any  point  of  its  wanderings 
the  eye  should  feel  attracted  or  should  be 
deliberately  led  out  of  the  picture  the  com- 
position is  faulty.  No  matter  how  strong 
the  true  centre  of  interest,  there  must  be 
no  appreciable  break  in  the  courtly  round 
of  visits — indeed,  the  idea  of  the  eye  paying 
a  round  of  visits  to  all  the  features  of  inter- 
est in  rotation  according  to  their  relative 
importance  and  standing  is  one  which  most 
fitly  describes  the  unconscious  action  of 
the  brain  under  the  control  of  the  art- 
instinct. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  eye  is  always  first  attracted  by  the  high- 
est light  of  a  picture,  just  as  all  living 
things  reach  through  darkness  towards  the 
light,  the  fact  is  accepted  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  composition.  This 
being  so,  it  follows  that  the  light  in  por- 
traiture should  be  so  arranged  as  to  fall 
on  a  part  of  the  picture  most  worthy  to  be 
considered.  This  in  a  portrait  must  alw  ays 
be  on  or  very  near  the  face  and  head. 
When  the  whole  of  the  face  is  in  shadow 
the   picture   tends   to   be   lifted   out   of   the 


portrait  into  the  subject  class.  The  light 
falling  on  an^-  other  part  than  the  face  will 
bring  this  part  into  greater  prominence,  and 
thus  is  introduced  into  the  picture  an  ele- 
ment foreign  to  portraiture,  and  akin  to 
action. 

This,  tlien,  is  the  point  to  be  noted:  the 
interest  follows  the  light.  AVhen  photo- 
graphers began  to  realize  the  truth  and 
importance  of  this,  modern  portrait  photo- 
graphy had  taken  the  first  step  towards 
recognition  as  an  art.  Never  until  the 
principles  of  lighting  had  been  thoroughly 
grasped,  could  there  be  any  read  advance. 

Arrangement,  the  point  of  view,  concen- 
tration and  consequent  retention  of  interest 
— the  complete  and  appropriate  fulfillment 
of  these  conditions  constitutes  the  picture. 

And  these  the  photographer  achieves  prin- 
cipally by  lighting. 

For  present  purposes  a  photograph  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  high-lights,  half-tones 
and  shadows.  In  the  successful  modifica- 
tion of  these,  their  proportions  and  densi- 
ties, lies  the  trick  of  style ;  and  "style  is  the 
man.""  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
to  note  the  effects  obtained  by  varying  these 
densities  and  proportions.  A  subject  which 
cuts  out  the  deep  shadows — consisting, 
therefore,  of  grays  and  whites — may  be 
made  in  some  measure  to  recall  the  airy 
tones  of  a  silverpoint.  Cut  out  the  high- 
lights and  the  picture  becomes  sombre.  In 
both  these  cases  detail  is  liable  to  be  sup- 
pressed— a  by  no  means  undesirable  feature, 
at  times,  in  view  of  the  wealth  of  minute 
detail  the  process  is  capable  of  recording. 
Cut  out  the  half-tones,  and  violent  con- 
trasts ensue.  All  these  effects  are  as  old 
as  light  itself,  and  have  their  measure  of 
usefulness  for  the  reproduction  of  character. 
And  with  the  reproduction  of  character,  and 
hence  of  likeness  in  its  best  and  fullest 
sense,  the  keynote  of  modern  photographic 
portraiture  is  struck. 

What  is  known  as  the  Rembrandt  light- 
ing, and  what  is  in  quite  the  majority  of 
cases  not  the  least  bit  in  the  world  lilce  the 
real  lighting  of  a  Rembrandt,  belongs  to 
that  class  of  effect  obtained  by  subduing  the 
half-tones.  The  success  of  this  lighting  is 
dependent  upon  leaving  something  for  the 
imagination  to  feed  on.  The  salient  fea- 
tures wnll  be  represented  in  strong  high- 
light, all  essential  details  of  the  fact  and, 
perhaps,  some  portion  of  the  figure  will  be 
thrown  into  strong  relief,  leaving  the  artis- 
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tic  instinct  to  work  its  will  on  the  shadows. 
This  principle  carried  to  extremes  reveals 
the  worst  defect  of  the  photographic  pro- 
cess— chalky  whites  and  sooty  blacks.  But 
the  fault  is  in  the  medium,  not  in  the  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  overcome  this,  when 
necessary  or  expedient,  a  compromise  may 
be  made  either  in  allowing  some  measure 
of  half-tones  to  appear,  or  in  changing  the 
whole  colour  of  the  picture  from  black  to 
brown.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the 
contrast  by  warming  up  the  deep  shadows 
and  half-tones,  if  any ;  incidentally,  a  physi- 
cal degradation  of  some  portion  of  the 
high-lights  is  also  permissible,  which  in  a 
black  and  white  picture  could  not  be  en- 
dured. Hence  the  popularity  of  the  sepia 
picture,  in  which  both  shadows  and  high- 
lights may  be  said  generally  to  benefit. 

But  there  is  another  style,  akin  to  the 
so-called  Rembrandt,  known  as  the  "fire- 
light" effect,  which  consists  of  maintaining 
the  violent  contrasts  produced  by  eliminat- 


ing the  half-tones,  and  rendering  the  high- 
lights in  such  a  manner  and  of  such  a 
colour  as  to  suggest  the  reproduction  of  the 
suliject  under  the  illumination  of  artificial 
light. 

The  real  value  of  this  style  lies  in  its 
suggestion  of  having  been  taken  in  any 
place  rather  than  in  the  studio ;  and  this  is 
important.  Nothing  is  in  worse  taste  than 
evidence  in  the  photograph  of  the  photo- 
grapher's workshop.  All  the  best  modern 
portraitists  have  banished  forever  (except 
for  very  special  purposes,  which  do  not 
include  portraiture)  the  garden-gate,  the 
truly-rural  stile,  the  not  too  Doric  pillar, 
and  the  quasi-medieval  curtain,  and  the 
like.  If  you  would  refresh  your  memory  as 
to  what  these  are,  for  they  are  already  in 
the  best  way  tc  be  forgotten,  look  up  the 
family  photographic  album  of  not  so  long 
ago,  and  you  will  admit  that  modern  styles, 
however  short  still  of  perfection,  are  vastly 
in  advance  of  such  meretricious  aids.     For 
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no  one  was  t'\er  dccciM'd  by  rlu-ni  as  to 
tlu'  Idcali'  ill  which  rhcy  were  perpetrated. 
I^ut  the  tirelij2;lit  picture  is  in  make-up  essen- 
tiall\  su^<iestive  of  home,  a  su5i;<z;estion 
which  is  in  itself  an  immense  aid  to  the 
portrayal  of  character,  and  consequently 
likeness.  It  is  also  a  distinct  advantaj^e 
that  the  su.Lijii;cstion  comes  from  colour,  and 
not  from  accessories. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  chairs,  tables, 
window-seats  and  fireplaces  have  not  their 
photographic  uses ;  but  all  accessories  in  a 
photograph  should  be  quite  subsidiary  to 
the  main  interest,  the  subject  of  the  picture, 
and  should  in  no  way  distract  by  their  pres- 
ence from  form  or  arrangement. 

But  whatever  the  subject,  and  whatever 
the  style,  in  a  personal  photograph  the  de- 
mand is  for  an  interesting  picture,  one  in 
which  the  sentiment  is  worth  recording  for 
a  particular  purpose,  which  is  generally 
the  purpose  of  greeting. 

The  human  face  and  form  are  interesting 
only  on  account  of  the  sentiment  they  ex- 
press; the  personal  photograph   is  valuable 


(inl\    in  so  far  as  it  records  the  expression 
of  that  sentiment. 

I'he  sitter,  as  often  as  not,  is  a  complete 
stranger  to  the  photographer:  he  knows 
nothing  of  his  or  her  habits,  tastes,  or  tem- 
per of  life — has  nothing  to  guide  him  in  his 
choice  of  an  expression  but  what  he  can 
seize  on  in  the  icw  minutes  at  his  disposal. 

Discount  this,  if  you  will,  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  rapidity  of  choice,  composition  and 
lighting  constitute  his  particular  business. 
So  they  do ;  but  he  cannot  succeed  alone. 

To  do  you  justice — to  do  himself  justice 
— he  must  have  your  co-operation.  And 
always  remember  this,  it  is  worthy  of  your 
intimate  remembrance,  for  in  it  lies  a  vast 
amount  of  significance — a  world  of  humour 
and  oft-times  tragedy :  the  photographer 
must  not  be  expected  to  portray  that  which 
is  not  actually  in  front  of  his  camera,  in 
the  focus  of  his  lens,  within  the  margins  of 
his  plate.  Nevertheless,  this  he  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  do ;  and,  because  he  is  a 
man,  he  does  it.  But  he  does  not  do  it  by 
photography ! 


Building  Up  a  Nation  of  the 

Strong 

NEW  ZEALAND-OPPORTUNITY'S  RICH  DISCOVERY-IS  ENFORCING 
MODEL  IMMIGRATION  LAWS,  AND  IS  BUILDING  A  NATION  OF 
MANLY    MEN.      ITS    RESOURCES,  AND  VAST  UNDEVELOPED  AREAS 

By  Everett  Cranston 


HOLESOME  —  that 
is  the  word  that  de- 
scribes the  kind  of 
men  and  women  New 
Zealand  is  inviting  to 
come  to  it.  It  has 
set  up  a  standard  of 
wholesomeness  for  im- 
migrants to  measure 
up  to.  It  demands  that  they  be  clean  mor- 
ally, that  they  have  brains  that  are  able  to 
work,  that  they  have  backs  and  arms  and 
legs  that  will  not  lose  out  in  the  battle  with 
the  strong.  New  Zealand  has  set  itself  the 
task  of  upbuilding  a  nation  of  manly  men 
and  clean  women.  It  is  doing  its  work 
simply  by  enforcing  the  common-sense  laws 
that  have  been  fabricked  from  the  first  prin- 
cipals of  sociology.  New  Zealand  wants 
immigrants,  but  she  is  in  no  undue  haste 
to  grow  big.  She  prefers  to  "haere-marie" 
— "go  easy,"  as  the  Maori  has  it — to  choose 
her  population  and  not  to  invite  the  unfit. 
She  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  imitate  other  nations"  wholesale 
methods  of  promoting  immigration.  Town- 


bred  "weeds,"  the  "submerged"  peoples  of 
London  and  Continental  cities,  are  not 
wanted  or  encouraged  there.  The  men  and 
women  who  are  wanted  are  the  strong, 
vigorous  and  intelligent,  who  love  a  coun- 
try life,  and  who  will  go  into  the  back 
country  and  take  up  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral pursuits,  which  are  followed  now  un- 
der much  pleasanter  conditions  than  in  the 
early  days,  besides  yielding  a  much  higher 
reward  in  solid  cash. 

The  idea  of  building  up  a  nation  for  the 
fit  had  its  beginning  when  the  white  race 
first  made  its  way  to  this  new  country  of 
opportunity.  The  English,  Scottish  and 
Irish  pioneers  who  landed  from  their 
crowded  skiffs  and  barques  a  few  years 
after  Capt.  Vancouver  pointed  out  the  way, 
came  to  a  raw,  new  country  peopled  only 
by  a  warrior  race  of  brown  men.  They 
hewed  the  forests  away  and  let  the  daylight 
of  civilization  into  the  great  lonely  island. 
They  bridged  rivers  and  cut  roads  through 
canons  and  over  mountains ;  they  drained 
swamps,  and  conquered  what  were  at  first 
seemingly  unsurmountable  physical  difficul- 
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ties  and  obstructions,  for  no  country,  prob- 
abh',  is  so  broken  as  some  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  New  Zealand.  In  these  islands — 
just  as  in  British  North  America — the  g;old 
miner  was  often  the  pioneer  that  led  the 
way  into  the  huge  wildernesses  of  "out- 
back," he  breasted  the  icy  torrents  that 
roared  down  from  the  great  snow  moun- 
tains of  the  South  Island  and  swept  many 
a  plucky  gold  hunter  down  to  his  death  ; 
he  swarmed  over  the  Alpine  passes  from  the 
Canterbury  Plains  to  the  unexplored  forest- 
clothed  littoral  of  Westland  ;  he  "rushed" 
the  rich  alluvial  diggings  until  in  the  mid- 
dle "sixties"  there  was  a  population  of 
many  thousands  on  the  fields,  just  such 
adventurers  as  Bret  Harte  w^rote  of  in  his 
stories  of  the  Wild  West,  the  flower  of 
young  manhood,  the  belted  blue-shirted 
seekers  for  the  gold  that  lay  in  every  river 
bed  and  on  every  surf-pounded  black-sand 
beach.  In  the  North  Island  there  was  a 
pioneering  element  of  a  different  and  even 
more  strenuous  kind  ;  there  the  Maori  wars 
that  made  exciting  history  toughened  the 
fibre  of  the  young  nation. 

New  Zealand  has  now  to  a  large  extent 


passed  its  pioneering  stage.  Life  is  settled ; 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  neither 
hysterically  stimulated  by  big  gold  rushes 
nor  retarded  by  war.  The  Dominion  has 
fine  cities,  scores  of  large  towns  and  hun- 
dreds of  busy  villages  of  white  settlers ;  it  is 
well  advanced  in  social  refinement  as 
well  as  commercial  and  industrial  progress ; 
and  though  its  population  is  only  just  a  bare 
million,  counting  the  47.000  natives  of  the 
Maori  race  who  now  live  at  one  with  their 
white  neighbors,  it  has  already  made  some 
stir  in  the  world,  and  has  shown  that  if  it 
is  a  small  and  comparatively  thinly  peopled 
country,  it  has  an  individuality  and  a 
national  spirit  that  mark  it  out  as  a  country 
whose  future  holds  very  big  possibilities  and 
one  that  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  making  of  historv  in  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

New  Zealand  is  but  a  small  country  on 
the  world's  map ;  only  a  crooked  kind  of 
"thin  red  streak"  as  against  its  continental 
neighl)or  Australia.  It  comes  therefore 
with  some  surprise  to  the  stranger  to  find 
it  has  more  than  four  thousand  miles  of 
coastline  and  that  it  extends  over  more  than 
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a  thousand  miles  of  latitude.  It  is  so  won- 
derfully twined  about  by  the  arms  of  the 
ocean,  and  so  varied  by  mountain,  hill  and 
plain,  so  dotted  with  beautiful  lakes,  blue- 
lined  with  large  rivers,  and  green-painted 
with  rich  forests  that  it  is  a  land  the  very 
reverse  of  monotonous,  and  presents  the 
utmost  diversity  of  landscape.  Add  to  this 
its  magnificently  equable  climate,  its  great 
fertility  of  soil,  and  its  splendidly  command- 
ing, if  isolated,  position  on  the  great  south- 
ern ocean,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  New 
Zealand  has  very  much  to  commend  it  as 
a  home  for  man,  a  home  where  every 
natural  condition  goes  to  help  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  healthy,  happy,  prosperous  set 
of  men  and  women. 

The  present  high  level  of  life  and  social 
conditions  in  New  Zealand  is,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  careful  process 
of  selection  which  was  originally  observed 
in  the  settlement  of  the  country.  New  Zea- 
land was  never  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
unfit  or  for  the  criminal  classes.  Patriot- 
ism, love  of  liberty,  love  of  a  free,  open  life, 
actuated  the  great  bulk  of  the  early  settlers. 
In  this  new  wild  land  they  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  building  up  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  children  in  an  environment  that 
gave  the  best  instincts  of  the  race  full  play. 
Some  of  the  emigrant  pamphlets  circulated 


in  England  over  half  a  century  ago  when 
the    Canterbury   provincial   settlement   was 
being   promoted,     bore     the     Tennysonian 
motto : — 
"A  land  there  lies  now  void  ; 

It  fits  thy  people ;  thither  hend  thy  course ; 

There  shalt  thou  find  a  lasting  seat ; 

There  to  thy  sons  shall  many   England's 
rise ; 

And  states  be  born  of  thee." 
A  new  Britain  has  been  builded  here, 
but  a  brighter  Britain,  where  many  of  the 
social  ills  of  the  Old  World  have  been 
avoided  or  at  any  rate  pallatiated  by  pru- 
dent legislation,  and  where  that  greatest 
curse  of  the  "Old  Country,"  the  monopo- 
lization of  the  land  by  a  favored  few,  has 
been  prevented. 

A  Yorkshire  man  who  lately  visited  New 
Zealand  was  not  long  in  discovering  the 
secret  of  the  Dominion's  agricultural  pros- 
perity. "I  think,"  he  said,  "it  is  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  virginity  of  your  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  and  secondly  to 
your  efficient  system  of  co-operation  and 
centralization,  which  is  established  all  over 
the  islands,  and  which  would  be  an  eye- 
opener    to    many    of    our    agriculturists    at 

ome. 
The    Dominion,    indeed,    is   wonderfully 
productive,  considering  that  a  large  portion 
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of  it  is  SO  liroken  and  mountainous  as  to 
he  unfit  for  cultivation — a  thing  to  be 
thankful  for,  however,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  broken  and  mountainous 
countr}^  constitutes  the  Switzerland  of  the 
southern  world.  The  farms  of  New  Zea- 
land alreadv  vield  some  £25,000,000 
($125,000,000)  worth  of  produce  in  the 
form  of  wool,  meat,  butter  and  cheese, 
grain  and  other  crops.  Quite  three-fourths 
of  this  total  is  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
carried  in  the  Heet  of  over  forty  splendid 
steamships,  registering  up  to  12,000  tons, 
that  trade  between  the  old  land  and  the 
new.  This  wealth  is  the  output  of  about 
37,000,000  acres  (a  little  more  than  half 
the  total  land  area  of  the  Dominion), 
divided  into  about  73,000  holdings.  Wool 
is  the  biggest  item.  The  wool  clip  of  the 
twenty-two  million  sheep  on  the  "runs"  of 
the  Dominion  is  worth  considerably  over 
£8,000,000  per  annum,  and  to  these  golden 
fleeces  must  be  added  the  frozen  mutton, 
which  forms  an  important  item  of  export, 
worth  some  £3,000,000  for  last  year.  Then 
there  is  the  dairying  industry,  responsible 
for  a  yearly  export  of  more  than  £2,000,- 


000  worth  of  butter  and  cheese.  Next 
come  the  goldfields,  the  forests,  the  kauri- 
gumfields,  the  flax  fields  and  swamps,  all 
contributing  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country ;  the  gold  output  is  over  £2,000,- 
000  annually. 

New  Zealand  has  an  unusual  variety  of 
resources,  but  prosperity  will  depend 
mainly  on  her  great  farming  industries,  and 
these,  happily,  can  be  carried  on  under  con- 
ditions more  favorable  than  in  most  other 
lands,  and  certainly  under  much  more 
favorable  circumstances  as  to  climate,  water 
supply  and  certainty  of  good  seasons  than 
in  a  country  like  Australia.  In  New  Zea- 
land droughts  are  practically  unknown,  and 
severe  winters  are  unknown  except  in  some 
of  the  remoter  highland  sheep  country  in 
the  South  Island.  The  rivers  never  cease 
running.  Ordinary  work  on  the  farm  can 
be  carried  out  every  day  in  the  year.  New 
Zealand  is  pre-eminently  the  country  for 
the  small  or  the  "moderate"  farmer.  It  is 
a  land  where  a  man  can  often  make  an 
excellent  living  on  a  small  area  of  land ; 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  small  farms,  of 
only  a  few  hundred  acres,  that  are  hand- 
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somely  paying  their  fortunate  owners. 
Wool-growing  generally  brings  in  the  big- 
gest returns ;  next  meat-raising  and  dair}'- 
ing ;  then  wheat  and  other  crops.  Grain 
crops  yield  extremely  well — wheat  up  to 
60  bushels  per  acre,  oats  up  to  80  and  90, 
maize  up  to  100  bushels — but  the  fattening 
of  lambs,  sheep  and  cattle  and  the  milking 
of  cows  for  the  dairy  factories  pay  farmers 
even  better  than  grain,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  of  wheat  yield  in  New 
Zealand  is  four  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Australia. 

Fruit-growing,  vine-growing,  bee-keep- 
ing, poultry  raising,  too,  pay  well,  when 
conducted  on  up-to-date  lines,  and  all  these 
have  the  active  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment. Many  parts  of  New  Zealand,  par- 
ticularly the  northern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  North  Island,  are  as  well 
suited  for  intensive  horticulture  as  the  most 
favored  parts  of  California.  Hawke's  Bay 
is  a  particularly  suitable  province  for  the 
fruit-grower,  a  beautiful  well-watered,  fer- 
tile land  sloping  gently  to  the  sunrise.  One 
big  orchard  in  this  district,  at  Frimley, 
sends  out  annually  1,500  tons  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  chiefly  canned  fruits,  quite  equal 


to  anything  in  California ;  this  orchard  has 
sixty  rows  of  peach  trees,  each  a  mile  in 
length.  The  yield  from  an  up-to-date  com- 
mercial orchard  in  full  bearing  in  this  dis- 
trict and  in  the  Auckland  Province  should 
not  average  less  than  £30  per  acre  net, 
according  to  a  recent  reliable  estimate. 
However,  in  some  particularly  well  situ- 
ated localities  in  the  Dominion  the  yield 
may  be  much  more.  For  instance,  a  fruit- 
grower who  owns  ten  acres  of  land  in 
Nelson,  an  exceptionally  favored  spot  in 
the  northern  corner  of  the  South  Island, 
estimated  his  past  year's  return  from  his 
holding  at  £1,200,  or  at  the  rate  of  £120 
per  acre.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exceptional 
case,  but  it  shows  that  commercial  fruit- 
growing has  been  succcessfully  established 
in  a  country  that  was  once  thoug'ht  to  be 
destined  chiefly  for  wool-growing  and  gold 
mining. 

The  Government  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  a  very  real  help  to  the  man  working 
on  the  land  in  New  Zealand.  It  aims  broad- 
ly at  securing  the  adoption  of  the  most 
modern  methods  of  farming,  improving  the 
conditions  under  which  crops  are  produced 
and    stock    reared,    and    safeguarding    the 
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reputation  of  the  Dominion's  produce  by 
raisinij;  the  Oracle  of  the  products  exported. 
It  has  a  staff  of  about  three  hundred 
officers ;  it  has  ten  divisions,  covering  every 
branch  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  indus- 
try. 

Another  beneficent  institution  is  that  of 
the  Government  Loans  to  Settlers.  These 
loans  have  been  of  incalculable  assistance  to 
the  farmer  beginning  his  struggle  with  his 
new  section.  They  have  lowered  the  rate 
of  interest  and  done  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  private  money  lenders. 
A  man  does  not  now  need  to  have  a  large 
capital  to  acquire  a  farm  in  the  Dominion. 
He  can  get  land  on  easy  terms  of  tenure 
from  the  Government,  and  can  secure  an 
advance  from  the  Loans  to  Settlers  Depart- 
ment for  stocking  his  holdings,  erecting 
buildings,  fencing,  purchase  of  implements, 
etc.  These  loans  are  repayable  on  very 
easy  terms  spread  over  a  period  of  years, 
at  five  per  cent,  interest,  which  is  reducible 
to  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  prompt 
payment. 


The  Government  railways,  too,  are  a 
splendid  help  to  the  settler.  The  New 
Zealand  railways  are  all  owned  l)y  the 
Government  and  are  run  for  the  public 
service  and  the  development  of  the  country, 
not  primarily  for  profit.  Here  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  state  ownership 
of  railways  encourages  settlement ;  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  rates  are  cheap,  and  lib- 
eral concessions  have  been  made  to  farm- 
ers in  the  haulage  of  their  prime  require- 
ments and  the  transport  of  their  produce  to 
the  towns. 

Now  turn  to  the  scenery,  the  uncom- 
monly varied  face  that  New  Zealand  has 
to  show  the  tourist  and  the  artist.  What 
a  magnificent  picture  land  it  is  let  some 
of  the  illustrations  show,  and  if  there  are 
not  enough  let  me  briefly  sketch  some  of 
the  great  travel  districts  now  resorted  to 
by  visitors  from  all  corners  of  the  world. 

First  comes  the  North  Auckland  penin- 
sula, almost  cut  off  from  the  trunk  of  the 
North  Island  by  Auckland's  twin  harbors, 
the  Waitemata  and  the  l\Lnnukau.     It  is  a 
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land  of  soft  airs  and  of  sub-tropic  fruits. 
Here  the  grand  Kauri  pine  grows  in  mag- 
nificent forests;  here  the  gumdigger  plies 
his  nomadic  calling,  wandering  over 
leagues  and  leagues  of  the  rolling  fern  and 
shrub  lands  of  the  warm  north ;  the  orange 
grows  in  great  groves,  and  the  grapevine 
yields  its  loads  of  fruit  in  valleys  where 
once  the  Kauri  reared  its  pillared  head  high 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  forest ;  the  land  of 
great  sawmills,  of  great  timber-dams  and 
timber-booms,  and  logging-ways  and  all  the 
other  belongings  of  the  bushman's  strenu- 
ous life.  Of  scenery  it  possesses  much 
variety  and  great  beauty.  There  are  fine 
waterfalls,  and  boldly  romantic  coast  pic- 
tures. The  thousand  bays  and  inlets  of 
the  Hauraki  and  the  east  coast,  with  their 
scores  of  wooded  islands,  the  splendid  har- 
bors of  Whangarei,  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
Whangaroa  and  other  deep  indents,  make 
a  magnificent  marine  playground.  Fleets 
of  good  coasting  steamers  trade  up  this  way 
out  of  the  Waitemata  harbor,  the  beautiful 
arm  of  the  Hauraki  w'hose  blue  length 
washes  Auckland's  city  front.  Auckland 
City,  too,  has  its  many  attractions ;  not 
without  good   reason   has   it  won   celebrity 


as   the  most   picturesque   of   New  Zealand 
towns. 

Then  there  is  that  most  amazing  of  all 
travel-places,  the  great  thermal  region,  of 
which  the  pretty  Spa-town  of  Rotorua  is 
the  metropolis.  The  great  thermal  district 
extends  southwards  from  Rotoura  for  a 
hundred  miles,  through  the  heart  of  the 
Island,  to  Mt.  Ruapehu,  whose  highest 
ice  peak  is  9,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
intervening  country  is  an  amazing  region 
of  boiling  springs  in  incalculable  number 
and  variety,  of  geysers,  solfataras,  fumar- 
oles,  hot  vari-colored  lakes  and  pools,  mud 
volcanoes,  gleaming  terraces  and  sinter 
plateaux.  These  phenomena  occur  in  the 
midst  of  ferny  plains,  on  mountain  sides, 
in  green  valley  bottoms  and  by  the  brinks 
of  the  many  rivers  and  lakes  which'  beautify 
the  face  of  this  south  sea  wonderland. 
Fully  a  score  of  lakes,  large  and  small — 
from  sea-like  Taupo  Moana,  whose  bed 
was  once  an  immense  volcano,  to  the  ex- 
quisitely blue  water  sheets  that  hide  in  the 
hollows  of  the  land,  each  with  its  own  char- 
acteristic charms.  Mountains  of  bold  out- 
line rise  from  the  plains ;  one  of  them, 
Ngauruhoe,     is     a     symmetrically     perfect 
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type  of  a  volcanic  cone,  attainint^  an  alti- 
tude of  7,500  feet.  Tiiere  are  the  wonder- 
ful geyser  \alleys  of  Whakarewarewa, 
\Vaiotapu  and  Wairakei.  Another  im- 
mensely interesting  spot  in  this  region  of 
strange  pictures  is  the  Orakei  Korako  Val- 
ley, where  the  swift  and  deep  Waikato 
river,  fresh  from  Lake  Taupo,  sweeps 
through  a  steaming  gorge,  dashing  over 
rapids  in  furious  foam.  Innumerable  hot 
springs  hiss  and  spout  on  the  verge  of  the 
great  river,  and  geysers  thrown  their  spray 
into  its  hurrying  waters.  Terraces  of 
glinting  siliceous  deposit,  white,  red  and 
\  ellow,  slope  down  to  the  water  side ;  some 
resemble  great  milky  waterfalls  suddenly 
frozen.  Little  wooded  islets,  ever  washed 
by  the  river  spray,  lie  in  the  river's  course. 
The  steam  holes  and  other  signs  of  thermal 
action  are  all  in  pretty  well  defined  groups 
or  belts ;  and  there  are  large  and  very  beau- 
tiful tracts  of  forest  country,  and  island- 
gemmed  lakes,  and  clear,  cold  streams  with 
never  a  sign  to  indicate  their  proximity  to 
the  valleys  of  perpetual  boil  and  bubble. 

Rotorua  itself  is  a  very  delightful  place 
of  residence,  with  its  beautiful  government 
parks  and  landscape  gardens,  its  miles  of 
shady  walks,  its  plentitude  of  flowers  and 
trees,  its  good  hotels  and  numerous  large 
and  comfortable  boarding  houses,  its  boat- 
ing, bathing  and  trout  fishing.  To  the 
traveller  who  wishes  to  study  the  operation 
of  state  control  as  applied  to  municipalities, 
Rotorua  will  be  a  particularly  interesting 
place.  Practically  the  whole  town  is  man- 
aged by  the  government  through  the 
Department  of  Tourist  and  Health 
Resorts.  The  Government  owns  the  town 
on  which  the  land  is  built  and  collects  the 
rents ;  it  looks  after  the  roads,  lighting, 
water  supply  and  drainage,  maintains  the 
baths,  the  sanatorium  and  the  public  parks 
and  gardens.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  trav- 
eller's interests  are  looked  after.  He  can 
enjoy  delicious  warm  mineral  baths  in  a 
luxurious  and  new  bath  building,  the  beau- 
tiful establishment  opened  last  August  with 
a  wealth  of  picturesque  Maori  ceremony  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Admiral  Sperry 
and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  fleet  to 
Rotorua.  He  can  boat  and  fish  all  through 
the  long  summer  days  on  the  blue  lake 
spread  out  before  his  door ;  this  lake  and 
the  other  fine  lakes  in  the  district  and  every 
river  and  stream  swarms  with  great  rain- 
bow trout  introduced  from  California,  run- 


ning  up   to  twenty   pounds   in   weight. 

'J "here  are  chains  of  lakes  within  easy 
distance  of  the  town  of  Rotorua.  There 
are  Rotomahana,  the  famous  hot  lake, 
v\here  one  boats  over  boiling  water  and 
past  geyser-pitted  cliffs  of  wondrous  colors; 
historic  Tarawera,  Okataina,  the  "Laugh- 
ing Lake,"  with  its  rocky  battlements,  and 
its  richly  wooded  shores.  On  these  three 
lakes  there  are  government  motor 
launches;  Tikitapu  the  sacred,  of  a  pretty 
turquoise  blue,  dragon  haunted  in  Maori 
legend ;  Rotoiti  of  the  white  sands  and 
forests  and  blue  waters ;  the  bush-bound 
lake  gems  Rotoehu  and  Rotoma,  and  many 
another  lake  and  tarn.  Geyserland  might 
well  be  called  the  "Land  of  Lakes." 

Southward  again  are  many  wonderful 
places,  many  amazing  and  beautiful  spec- 
tacles. There  are  the  thermal  valleys  of 
steam  and  boiling  cauldrons  and  wild  gar- 
dens of  ferns ;  there  is  the  huge  sluice-like 
fall  on  the  Waikato  River,  appropriately 
named  by  the  Maoris  the  "Huka"  or 
"Foam";  the  magnificent  sea-like  lake  of 
Taupo,  with  its  cliffs  of  glittering  pumice 
and  its  grey,  craggy  w'alls  of  Karangahape 
rising  straight  up  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
deep  blue  waters ;  at  its  southern  end  the 
hot  springs  and  geysers  of  Tokaanu,  and 
then  beyond  again  that  glorious  wild 
mountain  park  which  holds  the  great 
steaming  peaks  of  Tongariro,  Ngauruhoe 
and  Ruapehu. 

Many  other  fine  pleasuring  places  there 
are  in  the  North  Island,  such  as  the  Wan- 
ganui  River,  where  one  runs  for  140  miles 
down  a  wildly  beautiful  waterway  cut  by 
nature  through  the  heart  of  forest  and  fern 
land,  and  that  loveliest  of  water-sheets, 
Waikare-moana.  This  mountain  lake  is 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  just  on  the  borders 
of  the  famous  Urewera  country.  Many  a 
pen  has  attempted  an  account  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Waikare-moana,  but  its  eye-delight- 
ing pictures  of  blue  bay  and  woody  cape, 
of  rock-castled  cliff  and  verdurous  islet,  of 
fern-fringed  stream  and  flashing  cascade 
after  all  elude  the  skill  of  the  artist  whose 
trade  is  in  words,  as  they  do  of  the  man 
with  the  camera.  The  brush  and  colors  of 
a  master  amongst  landscape  painters  are 
the  only  mediums  adequate  to  the  task  of- 
putting  Waikare-moana  before  the  eye  of 
the  world  that  as  yet  knows  it  not.  It  is 
one  of  Nature's  secret  places,  and  one  of  its 
loveliest.     Here  one  may  enjoy  to  the  fuU- 
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est  the  gipsy  life,  the  life  of  his  remote 
ancestors,  roaming  the  bush  and  fishing 
and  boating  on  waters  where  smoke  of 
steamer  has  never  yet  been  seen.  And  if 
he  doesn't  care  to  abandon  altogether  the 
ways  of  civilized  life,  he  need  not,  for  on 
the  shores  of  this  "Glimmerglass"  of 
Maoriland  there  is  a  good  accommodation 
house  kept  by  the  Government  Tourist 
Department,  sitting  on  a  noble  bluff  over- 
looking the  greater  part  of  the  starfish- 
shaped  lake  of  the  woods. 

Right  through  the  South  Island  from 
north  to  south,  but  much  nearer  the  west 
coast  than  the  east,  runs  the  great  snowy 
mountain  chain  of  the  Southern  Alps.  It 
is  a  magnificent  Alpine  system,  with  far 
larger  glaciers,  snow-fields  and  ice  falls 
than  those  of  Switzerland,  or  indeed  of  any 
mountain  land  outside  the  circumpolar 
limits. 

The  Alpine  Sierras  with  their  towering 
white  peaksj  their  glaciers  and  ice  falls,  and 
tlieir  enormous  snow  fields  present  to  the 
traveller  many  amazingly  grand  pictures. 
The  culminating  point  of  the  Alps,  Alt. 
Cook  or  Aorangi,  12,349  feet  in  height,  is 
the  loftiest  peak  in  Australasia.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  galaxy  of  splendid  peaks 
ranging  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  feet 
in  height. 

Further  south,  in  the  Otago  back  coun- 
try, reached  by  rail  and  stagecoach,  are  a 
series  of  great  lakes,  enormously  deep  and 
of  an  ocean-like  blue,  occupying  vast  hol- 
lows scooped  out  ages  ago  by  immense 
glaciers.  The  bottom  of  some  of  the  lakes 
is  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  ocean 
level.  All  around  these  vast  reservoirs  of 
clear  ice-cold  blue  water  lift  the  grand 
mountains,  in  some  places  thickly  wooded, 
and  in  others  magnificent  precipices  of  bare, 
grey   and    black   rock    capped    with   snow. 

Then  there  is  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
South  Island,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
covering  an  area  of  over  two  million  acres, 
is  a  Crown  domain,  known  as  the  Fiord- 
land  National  Park.  It  is  probably  the 
most  magnificently  wild  national  pleasure 
land  that  any  country  possesses.  All  this 
vast  tract  of  territory  is  still  practically  as 
untouched  as  when  it  was  first  discovered 
by  the  white  man.  Inland  the  country  is 
a  huge  confusion  of  mountain  and  forest, 
adorned  with  chains  of  lakes,  threaded  by 
innumerable  torrential  rivers  and  resound- 
ing with  waterfalls  of  great  height.     Glit- 


tering glaciers  and  snow  fields  deck  the 
higher  mountains.  Green  woods  climb  to 
the  snow  line,  woods  haunted  by  the  rarest 
of  wild  birds.  Coastwise,  Fiordland  ex- 
tends north  and  south  for  a  distance  of 
about  140  miles,  from  the  northern  side 
of  ]\Iilford  Sound  to  the  shores  of  Preserva- 
tion Inlet,  where  the  steamers  from  Alel- 
bourne  and  Hobart  approach  the  western 
entrance  to  Foveaux  Strait.  Within  these 
coastal  bounds  are  the  grandest  examples 
of  salt-water  fiords  in  the  world — thirteen 
in  number — ranging  from  10  to  25  miles 
in  length  from  ocean  to  head,  and  many 
of  them  studded  with  densely  wooded  islets. 

Steamers  occasionally  cruise  round  these 
sounds.  The  overland  route,  however, 
affords  the  grandest  scenery.  From  the 
cit}-  of  Dunedin  or  the  town  of  Invercargill 
coach  and  lake  steamer  take  one  to  the 
bounds  of  inland  Fiordland.  A  steamer 
trip  of  40  miles  up  the  fiord-like  Te  Anau 
lands  the  traveller  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Clinton  Can^'on,  where  the  30-mile  walk 
to  ^lilford  Sound  begins. 

The  Clinton  \"alley,  or  rather  Canon,  is 
fourteen  miles  in  length,  a  narrow,  ice- 
carved  trough  in  the  heart  of  the  grand 
mountain-land,  walled  by  lofty  cliffs,  in 
some  places  perfectly  straight  and  smooth, 
and  by  mountains  rising  into  peaks  of  per- 
petual snow,  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
and  more  above  the  sea-level.  This  stu- 
pendous mountain  trough  was  carved  out 
ages  ago  by  some  enormous  glacier,  the 
present-day  remnants  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  here  and  there  on  the  high  mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  Canon.  A  forest  fills 
the  valley,  rich  in  ferns  and  orchids  and 
flowering  plants.  In  many  places  the 
glassy  stream  of  the  Clinton  is  overarched 
by  a  canopy  of  green,  and  long  moss  hangs 
from  the  ancient  trees.  This  dense,  weird, 
moss-covered  forest  resounds  with  the 
voices  of  falling  water  and  many  singing 
birds.  Waterfalls  are  everywhere ;  they 
tapestry  the  rocky  walls  with  lacy  cascades, 
all  flashing  like  silver  in  the  sun.    ' 

The  head  of  the  valley  is  an  extraordi- 
nary place.  It  is  an  enormous  cul-de-sac, 
sweeping  round  in  a  crescent  of  ice-hewn 
rock,  perhaps  half  a  mile  across  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  basin,  and  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  in  vertical  height.  Down  the  walls  of 
this  mighty  amphitheatre  stream  scores  of 
cataracts,  which  from  a  distance  resemble 
white  glistening  threads  drawn  from  top  to 
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bottom  of  the  ii;looniy  rock-wall.  At  first 
there  is  no  apparent  exit  from  this  Dant- 
esque  canon.  Straijj;ht  ahead,  closing  the 
head  of  the  \alley,  the  eye  is  confronted 
by  a  lofty  ridue,  curvinjz  down  like  a  sad- 
dle between  two  ^i^antic  sharp-pinnacled 
monoliths  of  naked  rock.  As  the  traveller 
approaches  this  great  wall  he  will  find  that 
the  track  corkscrews  cleverly  up  the  pre- 
cipitous mountain  side,  through  clinging 
clumps  of  flowering  ribbonwood  odorous  as 
orange  trees,  and  through  beds  of  Alpine 
flowers.  The  view  from  the  pass  top  is 
magnificent  beyond  words,  and  even  the 
best  of  photographs  convey  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  its  character.  It  is  one  of  the 
grand  pictures  not  only  of  New  Zealand 
but  of  the  world.  The  two  great  peaks 
which  form  the  right  and  left  bastions  of 
the  narrow  wall — Mt.  Balloon  and  \lt. 
Hart — soar  steeply  and  sharply  above 
like  two  prodigious  marline  spikes,  bare, 
ice-chiselled  rock  masses  six  to  seven  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  too  precipitous  even 
for  the  snows,  which  soon  slip  of^  into  the 
ab^ss  beneath.  Balloon  is  literally  as  steep 
and  straight  as  a  castle  wall ;  on  one  side 
the  gigantic  obelisk  of  the  ice  king's  hewing 
presents  a  practically  vertical  face  of  a  mile 
in  height.  On  the  northern  side  the  pass 
drops  to  a  sea  of  green  woods  two  thousand 
feet  below.  You  catch  glimpses  of  catar- 
acts and  silver  streams  gleaming  through 
the  trees,  and  the  murmur  of  many  waters 
comes  faintly  from  the  depths.  All  around 
are  great  mountains  rising  to  the  sky,  snow- 
capped and  glacier-coated.  This  ridge  is 
the  watershed,   and   all   the  streams  below 


us  form  the  Arthur  River,  which  flows 
into  the  head  of  Milford  Sound.  Then 
down  in  the  Arthur  Valley  is  seen  the  great 
Sutherland  fall.  It  measures  1,904  feet 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  divided  into 
three  enormous  leaps — 815  ft.,  751  ft.  and 
338  ft. 

A  day's  easy  walk  northwards  through 
the  wildly  picturesque  valley  of  the  Arthur, 
with  its  mirror-like  Lake  Ada,  brings  the 
traveller  to  magnificent  Alilford  Sound.  It 
is  a  huge  sea  canon.  Tremendously  lofty 
cliffs,  quite  perpendicular  for  miles,  con- 
fine its  immensely  deep  waters,  rising  in 
soi^e  places  more  than  a  mile  in  the  air,  and 
sin*"nig  below  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
considerably  more  than  a  thousand  feet. 
Like  the  Clinton,  this  is  an  ancient  glacier 
bed,  and  the  story  of  the  ice  age  is  still  to  be 
read  in  the  smoothly  polished  escarpments 
of  granite  rock  that  drop  straight  into  the 
waters  of  the  sound.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  fiord  Pembroke  Peak  rises  to  a 
height  of  6,700  ft.,  with  a  glacier  glinting 
on  its  craggy  flanks;  just  opposite  Alitre 
Peak  rises,  like  a  colossal  pyramid,  5,560 
feet  above  the  Sound.  The  Sound  is  ten 
miles  in  length,  contracted  to  a  width  of 
half  a  mile  in  its  narrowest  part  and  open- 
ing out  into  large  basins  at  the  head.  Two 
beautiful  waterfalls,  the  Stirling  and 
Bowcn,  each  five  hundred  feet  in  height, 
pour  into  the  tideway  from  mountain  clefts, 
and  hundreds  of  minor  cascades  and  catar- 
acts leap  down  from  incredible  heights ; 
some  seem  to  descend  from  the  clouds,  so 
enormously  high  and  precipitous  are  these 
granite  cliffs  of  the  titanic  Fiordland. 


Literature 

From   an  UnpuDlisnea    Manuscript 

By   David   Swing 

Literature  is  a  gallery  of  spiritual 
ideals.  There  we  meet  Antigone  and 
Hypatia  and  Evangeline ;  there  we  meet 
all  the  dream  faces  that  ever  stood  be- 
fore the  soul  of  genius;  there  we  meet 
Christ  himself.  It  is  that  sacred  moun- 
tain-top upon  which  humanity  becomes 
transfigured  and  passes  a  few  hours  in 
shining  garments  for  the  body  and  in 
rapture  for  the  soul.  Man  should  expand 
these  hours  into  days. 
All  literature  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  —  the  utterance  of  the  human 
heart.  Let  its  name  be  Greek  or  German 
or  English,  it  abounds  in  religion, 
pathos,  sympathy,  loving  kindness.  It 
has  always  been  the  portrait  of  man's 
inmost  feelings.  It  is  the  beauty  and 
wisdom  of  God  attempting  to  reappear 
in  the  life  of  man. 

The  strings  of  the  harp  called  "letters" 
are  attached  to  the  heart.  Touch 
literature  anywhere  and  the  human  face 
flushes.  At  the  mention  of  the  word  hu- 
man life  in  sadness  or  joy  comes  before 
us;  Helen  of  Troy  poses  in  gracefulness; 
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Andromache  and  her  child  part  from 
Hector;  the  plumed  Achilles  hurries 
along  in  his  chariot;  the  woods  v/hisper; 
the  nightingale  sings;  Dante  and  Bea- 
trice appear;  Hamlet  acts;  Ophelia  dies; 
Paul  and  Virginia  make  of  Mauritius  a 
paradise  and  a  grave;  "Little  Dorrit"  is 
the  beautiful  dove  of  the  prison ;  Fantine 
sleeps  in  a  hillock  which  soft  rain  levels 
and  flowers  conceal.  Literature  is  not 
learning.  It  is  man's  holiest  passion. 
The  Greek  language  is  still  almost  an 
unsurpassed  tongue.  Eighteen  hundred 
years  have  added  only  a  small  area  to 
the  scope  of  that  vast  speech.  There  is 
scarcely  a  question  of  the  present  day 
that  was  not  reviewed  by  the  Greek 
thinkers  and  stowed  away  in  their 
manuscripts.  Their  essays  on  education, 
on  health,  on  art,  on  amusements,  on 
war,  read  almost  as  though  they  were 
written  yesterday.  Even  that  question 
which  seems  our  own,  the  creation  and 
property  of  this  generation:  Whether 
woman  shall  vote  and  follow  many  pur- 
suits, is  fully  discussed  in  Plato's  "Ideal 
Republic." 

Literature  is  running  in  advance  of 
the  pulpit.  There  are  three  reasons  for 
this  leadership.  The  literary  mind  has 
all  the  world  to  draw  from.  If  you  will 
read  Carlyle  or  Hugo  or  Motley  and 
then  read  a  volume  of  sermons  you  will 
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note  the  great  difference  between  the 
breadth  of  the  two  forms  of  reflection 
and  speech.  "Literary  men  are  released 
from  the  authority  that  dominates  the 
fields  of  theology.  Their  style  and  sub- 
ject-matter are  as  flexible  as  silk.  Their 
harp  not  only  plays  many  tunes  but  it  is 
permitted  to  learn  all  the  new  pieces  of 
music.  High  literature  speaks  for  man- 
kind, not  for  a  sect  or  a  party.  What 
was  the  gospel  of  Browning?  What  that 
of  Tennyson?  What  that  of  Emerson  or 
Whittier?  All  are  soldiers  of  Christ  in- 
deed, but  of  Christ  incarnate  in  human 
character  and  human  deeds. 
Education  is  the  awakening  of  the  heart, 
it  is  life,  vitality,  the  arousing  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  not  the  amassing  of  truth, 
like  pouring  water  into  a  cistern;  it  is 
opening  a  spring.  Education  must  not 
ruin  itself  by  making  the  heart  so  sensi- 
tive that  it  faints  at  the  sight  of  a  crim- 
inal or  a  fool,  or  sits  down  and  sulks, 
refusing  to  march  any  longer  to  the  opti- 
mistic music.  Christ-like  is  the  culture 
which,  seeing  the  griefs  of  the  world, 
runs  toward  them  with  healing  in  the 
heart,  not  away  from  them  as  Goethe 
did. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  passages  of 
Virgil  is  where,  at  the  prayers  of  Juno, 
-ffiolus  smote  the  hollow  mountain  with 
his  spear  and  let  loose  the  winds,  that 
they  might  sweep  over  the  deep.  With  a 
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shout  they  leave  the  mountain  and  soon 
they  are  rolUng  along  before  them  great 
waves  and  are  tossing  the  ships  at  sea. 
Darkness  and  thunder  hasten  t'o  mingle 
in  the  tumult.  Not  in  such  terror  but  in 
such  beauty  are  to  be  seen  great  intel- 
lectual  forces   rushing  forth   from  the 
mountain  of  learning.   Influences  cross 
and  recross  our  world  wider  and  deeper 
and  more  powerful  than  the  winds  of 
^olus.  The  classics  tell  of  a  lake  called 
Avernus.   Avernus  means  birdless.   Lo- 
cated in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
a  poisonous  air,  issuing  from  the  infernal 
depths,  hung  over  the  dark  water  and 
stupified  the  sense  of  any  bird  that  tried 
to  pass  from  shore  to  shore.    Suddenly 
the    wing    became    powerless    and    the 
eagle  with  his  pride  and  the  nightingale 
with  its  song   fell   into   the   waters   of 
death.    There  is  a  lake  of  pleasure,   of 
folly,  of  sin,  lying  near  the  homes  of  the 
young.  A  deadly  air  hangs  over  it.  For- 
getful or  ignorant  of  its  fatal  vapors, 
the  young  spread  their  wings  upon  its 
hither    shore — those  wings  that    were 
made  in  heaven  and  good  enough  for 
angels.  But  at  last  their  flight  is  checked 
and  they  fall  into  the  dark  flood.    The 
vast  marble  quarries  near  old  Athens 
were  useless  until  Greek  culture  came. 
Mount  Pentelicus  was  composed  wholly 
of  white  marble,  the  best  on  our  globe. 
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Happy  world  when  Greek  genius 
touched  it,  spiritualizing  it,  and  made  it 
tell  the  story  of  beauty  and  piety  and 
progress! — emblem,  this,  of  our  new 
mountain  of  marble — not  Pentelicus, 
but  America — our  liberty,  our  religion; 
a  rich  quarry,  but  waiting  for  the  touch 
of  the  new  genius.  What  a  land  were 
Washington  came  up  from  Virginia, 
this,  could  it  only  be  spiritualized! 
Lincoln  down  from  Illinois;  both  came 
in  one  spotless  honor,  in  one  self-denial, 
in  one  patience  and  labor,  in  one  love  of 
man ;  both  came  in  the  name  of  one  sim* 
pie  Christianity;  both  came  breathing 
daily  prayers  to  God,  as  though  to  pic- 
ture a  time  when  Virginia  and  Illinois, 
all  the  South  and  all  the  North,  would 
be  alike  in  love,  in  works,  in  religion, 
and  in  national  fame.  "The  flag  is  still 
there" — more  glorious  over  the  school- 
house,  the  church,  the  home,  and  the 
farm,  than  over  a  red  field  of  war. 
Let  us  learn  to  be  content  with  what  we 
have.  Let  us  get  rid  of  false  estimates, 
set  up  all  the  higher  ideals — a  quiet 
home  ;  vines  of  our  own  planting ;  a  few 
friends  worthy  of  being  loved,  and  able 
to  love  us  in  return ;  a  hundred  innocent 
pleasures  that  bring  no  pain  or  remorse ; 
a  simple  religion  empty  of  all  bigotry, 
full  of  trust  and  hope  and  love —  and  to 
such  a  philosophy  this  world  will  give  up 
all  the  joy  it  has. 


The  Bournville  village  Trust 

HOW  ONE  MAN  IS  MAKING  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING 
FOR    EVEN  THE  HUMBLEST  WORKERS. 

By  Emmett  Campbell  Hall 


EAVING   behind    the 

thousand     s  m  o  k  ing 

chimneys     of     toiling 

Birmingham,      E  n  g- 

land,    and    proceeding 

four  and  a  half  miles 

southwest    along    the 

roads     of     pleasant 

Worcestershire,    one 

comes   to    the   village    of    Bournville,    and 

sees  how^  delightful  life  may  be  made  for 

even  the  poorest  laborer. 

In  the  United  States,  Bournville  would 
call  itself  a  city,  having  over  three  thou- 
sand residents,  and  would  shine  afar  in 
its  newness  and  ugliness,  having  been  built 
since  1895,  and  even  in  England  it  is  a 
model  much  referred  to  by  those  who  are 
striving  for  beauty  and  healthfulness  in 
humble  homes. 

The  whole  idea  owes  its  existence  to  Mr. 
George  Cadbury,  of  Northfield,  and  the 
entire  estate — for  all  Bournville  is  but  a 
single  property  in  reality — is  administered 
by  "the  Bournville  Village  Trust."  In  the 
deed  by  which  the  estate  was  handed  over 
to  the  trustees,  the  founder  clearly  set  forth 
liis  object.     It  was  stated  that: 

"The  founder  is  desirous  of  alleviating 
the  evils  which  arise  from  the  unsanitary 
and  insufficient  accommodations  supplied  to 
large  numbers  of  the  working  classes  and 
of  securing  to  workers  in  factories  some  of 
the  advantages  of  outdoor  village  life,  with 
opportunities  for  the  natural  and  healthful 
occupation  of  cultivating  the  soil." 

Contrasting  the  lot  of  those  who  now  live 
at  Bournville  with  those  workers  who  are 
housed  in  the  dirty,  ill-smelling  lanes  and 
courts  of  the  average  British  factory  town, 
strangers  to  the  sight  of  grass  and  flowers 
and  sunshine,  or  who  live  in  the  frail,  un- 
sightly "shacks"  regarded  as  good  enough 
for  the  American  factorv  worker,  one  can- 


not fail  to  feel  that  to  build  a  village  like 
this  is  better  than  taking  many  cities. 

In  providing  for  the  creation  of  Bourn- 
ville great  care  was  taken  to  guard  against 
a  repetition  of  the  evils  which  it  was  sought 
to  remedy.  There  must  be  no  crowding  of 
cottages  on  the  land,  or  of  people  in  the 
cottages.  Each  house  must  have  a  good- 
sized  garden  ;  no  building  must  occupy  more 
than  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of 
the  plot  on  which  it  is  erected.  The  roads 
must  be  wide  and  tree-bordered,  and  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  land,  in  addition  to 
roads  and  gardens,  must  be  reserved  for 
parks  and  recreation  grounds. 

The  first  intention  was  to  sell  the  sites 
and  cottages  outright,  and  so  create  a  class 
of  small  free-holders,  but  it  was  found  that 
this  plan  would  be  open  to  many  objections, 
the  chief  one  being  the  difficulty  of  insuring 
that  the  property  thus  sold  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  new  owners  in  harmony  with 
the    motives    which    inspired    the    founder. 
Thus  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  houses  and 
land  on  leases  of  ninety-nine  years,  charging 
ground  rent,  and    inserting  covenants  in  the 
leases  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  lessor.   To  assist  those  who 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportun- 
ity, but  had  not  sufficient  capital,  mortgages 
were  granted  on  the  property  and  money 
advanced  on  the  most  favorable  terms.    To 
those  who  paid  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
house  three  per  cent,  was  charged,  and  to 
those  who  paid  one-half  or  more,  the  rate 
was  two  and  one-half  per  cent.     In  this  way 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  cottages  were 
sold.      This     arrangement    while     satisfac- 
tory in  many  respects,  was  found  in  others 
to  be  open  to  some  of  the  same  objections 
that  applied  to  the  sale  of  the  free-holders, 
and  that  was,  therefore,  discontinued,  and 
the  plan  of  leasing  building  sites  for  ninety- 
nine  years  to  householders  who  have  been 
resident  in  the  village  for  a  certain  length 
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of  time  and  are  otherwise  eh'gible  has  been 
adopted. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  is  perhaps 
proper  to  say  that  Bournville  is  not,  as  are 
many  "model  villages,"  reserved  for  the 
workers  in  any  particular  factory,  but  that 
the  residents  are  employed  in  various  estab- 
lishments in  neighboring  manufacturing  vil- 
lages and  in  Birmingham,  which  is  easily 
accessible  by  rail,  electric  car,  or  bicycle. 
The  distribution  of  employment  of  the 
Bournville  householders  is  as  follows: 

Employed  at  indoor  work  in  factories, 
50.7  per  cent.;  clerks  and  travellers,  13.3 
per  cent. ;  mechanics,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  occupations  not  admitting  of  exact 
classification,  36  per  cent. 

The  scheme  once  launched  and  the  village 
having  become  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
next  question  to  be  answered  was  how  to 
secure  its  perpetuation  and  extension.  It 
was  eventually  decided  to  establish  a  trust, 
which  should  hold  and  administer  the  prop- 
erty in  accordance  with  conditions  embodied 
in  the  Deed  of  Foundation,  and  this  was 
accordingly  done,  the  property  being  trans- 
ferred on  the  14th  of  December,  1900,  to 
the  trustees,  Mr.  Cadbury  surrendering  all 
private  interest  in  it,  both  as  regards  capital 
and  revenue.  The  income,  whether  from 
house  and  farm  rents,  ground  rents,  or  other 
source,  is  now  received  and  administered 
by  the  trustees,  and  the  deed  of  trust  enacts 
that,  after  making  full  provision  for  repairs 
and  maintenance,  it  shall  be  employed  in 
laying  out  the  estate,  building  houses,  and 
in  purchasing  other  estates,  either  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Birmingham  or  elsewhere, 
to  be  developed  in  the  same  way  as  Bourn- 
ville. The  present  area  of  the  estate  is 
502  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  gift  was 
about  $1,300,000. 

The  Deed  of  Foundation  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions,  but,  as  is  stated,  they 
are  "given  by  way  of  illustration  only,  and 
not  to  limit  the  trustees'  discretion."  The 
trustees  may  lease,  underlet,  or  sell  land, 
develop  and  prepare  it  for  building,  borrow 
money,  invest  funds,  give  land,  or  erect 
buildings  for  places  of  worship,  hospitals, 
schools,  libraries,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions, the  single  provision  being  that  all  such 
institutions  must  be  so  organized  as  to 
exclude  sectarian  influences  and  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  avoid  denominational  jealousy. 
The  origin  and  purpose  of  Bournville 
having    been    thus    outlined,    a    description 


should  be  given  of  the  village  as  it  may  be 
found  today. 

Care  has  been  taken  in  laying  out  Bourn- 
ville that  it  shall  be  picturesque  as  well  as 
healthful.  The  site  was  naturally  good,  the 
ground  being  undulating  and  well  wooded. 
Where  possible,  the  forest  trees  have  been 
preserved,  and  a  large  number  of  young 
trees  have  been  planted.  The  cottages  are 
semi-detached,  or  in  blocks  of  three  or  four. 
Long,  straggling  extensions  at  the  backs  of 
the  cottages  have  been  avoided,  they  being 
in  almost  all  cases  remarkably  compact,  and 
the  architects  of  the  village  have  endeavored 
to  avoid  monotony  by  introducing  great 
variety  of  treatment.  There  are  about  six 
houses  to  the  acre,  inclusive  of  roads.  The 
majority  of  the  houses  have  two  sitting 
rooms,  a  kitchen,  three  bedrooms,  and  the 
usual  closets  and  baths.  There  are  others 
with  one  large  living  room  instead  of  the 
two  smaller  ones,  and  a  few  cottages  have 
but  two  bedrooms.  There  are  a  few  houses 
of  a  larger  type.  Some  of  the  homes  have 
bathrooms  with  hot  and  cold  water,  but 
the  majority,  for  the  sake  of  economy  of 
construction  and  consequent  lower  rent, 
have  the  bath  in  the  kitchen  or  scullery. 
The  baths  are  sunk  either  in  the  floor  and 
covered  with  a  trap,  or  set  at  the  side  of  the 
room  and  fitted  with  a  lid,  so  as  to  form 
a  table,  or  arranged  so  as  to  work  on  a 
hinge  and  shut  up  into  a  cabinet,  the  latter 
being  the  most  satisfactory  device. 

Not  including  the  houses  sold  on  the 
ninety-nine  3'ear  leases,  there  are  in  Bourn- 
ville houses  renting  as  follows,  not  includ- 
ing taxes: 

19  houses  at  4s.  6d.  per  week. 

80  houses  over  4s.  6d.  and  up  to  5s.  3d. 
per  week. 

119  houses  over  5s.  3d.  and  up  to  6s.  per 
week. 

83  houses  over  6s.  and  up  to  7s.  per 
week. 

69  houses  over  7s.  and  up  to  8s.  per  week. 

98  houses  over  8s.  per  week  (including 
shops). 

Gas,  water  and  seyv^ers  are  supplied  by  the 
city  of  Birmingham,  the  rates  being  about 
6s.  4d.  for  each  pound  of  the  assessed  value 
(exclusive  of  water  rent).  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  majority  of  the  cottages 
rent  for  less  than  $1.50  per  week. 

The  average  garden  space  allowed  to  each 
house  is  600  square  yards.  The  gardens 
are  laid  out  by  the  estate  gardeners  when 
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the  houses  are  built,  so  that  when  a  tenant 
takes  a  new  cottage  he  finds  the  garden 
already  prepared,  instead  of  having  to  begin 
by  breaking  up  uncultivated  land.  Lines 
of  fruit  trees — pear,  apple  and  plum — are 
planted,  and  these,  besides  yielding  a  good 
supply  of  fruit,  form  a  pleasant  screen 
between  the  gardens.  As  a  rule,  the  tenants 
take  a  keen  interest  in  their  gardens  and 
cultivate  them  w^ith  great  success,  raising 
both  vegetables  and  flowers.  In  addition 
to  the  cottage  gardens  there  are  several 
allotments,  which  are  eagerly  sought  after, 
not  only  by  Bournville  residents,  but  by  the 
inhabitants  of  neighboring  villages  as  well. 
Two  professional  gardeners,  with  a  staff  of 
men,  are  in  charge  of  the  gardening  depart- 
ment, and  are  always  glad  to  give  informa- 
tion and  advice,  but  after  the  gardens  have 
been  laid  out  in  the  first  place,  each  tenant 
is  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own. 
The  roads  in  the  village  are  forty-two 
feet  wide,  and  are  planted  with  trees.  The 
houses  are  set  back  at  least  twenty  feet  from 
the  roads,  so  that  there  is  a  space  of  eighty- 
two  feet  from  house  front  to  house  front. 

Although  the  village  of  Bournville  is 
young,  there  are  six  hundred  and  nine 
houses  already  built  and  occupied,  and  new 
cottages  are  being  erected  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  a  great  demand  for  houses, 
new  ones  being  let  long  before  they  are 
completed.  Tenants  rarely  leave  unless 
they  are  removing  from  the  district  alto- 
gether. 

The  gardens  and  allotments  are  highly 
valued,  and  very  successfully  cultivated. 
Careful  tests  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
garden  produce  show  an  average  net  yield 
of  Is.  lOd.  per  week  for  each  garden 
throughout  the  year — about  one-third  of 
the  average  weekly  rent  for  the  cottages. 
Thus  the  gardens,  while  providing  health- 
ful recreation  for  the  cultivators,  yield,  as 
a  result,  a  wholesome  fruit  and  vegetable 
diet  for  the  households,  effecting  a  no  small 
economy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
Bournville  is  its  village  council.  The  mem- 
bers, whose  services  are  rendered  volun- 
tarily, are  elected  by  the  householders. 
Through  the  council  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  co-operative  purchase  of  plants, 
shrubs,  and  bulbs  in  large  numbers;  gar- 
dening tools  of  the  more  expensive  kinds 


are  let  on  hire;  a  loan  library  of  gardening 
books  has  been  formed ;  also  a  gardening 
association,  with  competitions  and  regular 
inspections  of  gardens.  The  council  also 
manages  the  village  flower  show,  the 
rose  show,  the  chrysanthemum  show,  and 
the  annual  fete  for  the  children,  which 
latter  includes  a  maypole  dance  and  a 
pastoral  play  by  the  children.  The  council 
also  nominates  two  of  the  school  managers, 
two  members  of  the  Ruskin  Hall  Commit- 
tee, and  manages  the  village  bath  house, 
the  children's  playgrounds,  and  the  park. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  what 
effect  residence  in  such  a  village  as  Bourn- 
ville has  on  the  vital  statistics.  Death  rates 
per  1,000  average  for  six  years,  ending 
1906,  were: 

Bournville,  7.4;  all  England  and  Wales, 
15.9. 

Infant  mortality  per   1,000  live  births  r 
Bournville,  78.8 ;  all  England  and  Wales, 
134.4. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say  much 
concerning  the  moral  and  social  results, 
but  that  they  are  beneficial  there  can  be  nO' 
reasonable  doubt.  The  rural  surroundings, 
the  attractive  and  healthful  homes,  the 
freedom  from  incentives  to  vice,  the  absence 
from  the  monotony  of  long  rows  of  shabby 
houses,  the  light  and  pleasant  occupations 
made  possible  by  the  gardens — all  these 
things  must  have  effect,  which,  though  it 
cannot  be  tabulated  or  recorded  in  statistics, 
is  none  the  less  real  and  lasting. 

But  Bournville  may  be  said  to  have 
demonstrated — 

That,  in  England  at  least,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  houses  with  gardens  and  rural 
surroundings,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  many  of  the  attractions  of  town  life  and 
the  fact  that  residence  in  such  houses  may 
involve  a  four-mile  journey  to  work  in  the 
morning  and  a  similar  journey  back  at 
night. 

That,  if  given  gardens,  men  will  cultivate 
them,  and  that  the  health  and  wealth  of 
the  village  are  largely  increased  thereby. 

That  the  initial  planning  of  the  areas 
is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

That  by  such  a  scheme  it  is  possible  to- 
reverse  the  townward  drift  of  population. 

That  it  is  financially  possible  and  practi- 
cable. 
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T  '  S  smokestacks  — 
and  the  payrolls  they 
bring.  In  Vancouver 
great  chimneys  are 
standing  up  into  the 
sky ;  each  day  they 
are  multiplying.  But 
there  must  be  more 
rise  up.  As  rapidly 
as  the  vast  wealth  of  raw  materials  of 
manufacture  is  taken  out  of  the  soil  of 
British  Columbia  these  chimneys — obelisks 
to  progress — will  come.  But  they  will  not 
come  until  the  East  begins  to  take  a  mea- 
sure of  the  resources  of  this  new  Western 
Canada;  of  its  mineral  wealth,  its  riches, 
untouched  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  and 
lead  and  gold  and  silver  and  copper  and 
slate ;  its  vast  water  power  facilities  as  yet 
practically  unharnessed. 

In  Seattle  factories  and  smokestacks  are 
beginning  to  fill  up  Georgetown  and  Bal- 
lard, but  there  is  still  the  valley  of  the 
Duwamish — with  excellent  shipping  facili- 
ties— yearning  to  hand  over  its  opportuni- 
ties to  the  manufacturer.  The  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  steps  to 
push  forward  the  work  of  bringing  about 
the  industrial  upbuilding  of  Seattle.  Its 
action  was  wisely  counselled.  More  than 
anything  else  Seattle  needs  factories. 

Its  natural  resources,  its  geographical 
location,  the  character  of  its  pioneer  citi- 
zens, attracted  commerce  to  Seattle.  It 
first  had  a  citizenship  made  up  of  sea- 
farers, prospectors,  shippers — men  who  al- 
ways set  into  place  the  foundation  stones 
of  a  sea-port  city.  It  was  only  natural  that 
merchants  should  come  to  supply  those 
people  with  what  they  needed.     It  was  to 


be  expected  that  the  incoming  of  merchants 
and  all  the  other  classes  attracted  to  a 
growing  port  would  increase  real  estate 
values  and  building  construction.  Oppor- 
tunities to  make  money  in  realty  trading 
brought  buyers  and  sellers  of  real  estate 
to  Seattle.  The  richness  of  the  Washing- 
ton lands  opened  up  a  wider  field  for  the 
investor.  The  growth  of  Seattle  commer- 
cially has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  pos- 
session of  location.  And  this  natural 
growth,  resulting  from  natural  causes, 
brought  into  Seattle,  in  natural  sequence, 
trade  and  traffic.  Up  to  now  no  unnatural 
effort  was  necessary  to  attract  business  to 
Seattle.  It  simply  came.  Business  growth 
was  commensurate  with  the  city's  expan- 
sion. It  is  only  when  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness which  docs  not  naturally  belong  to  a 
locality  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity  of  a  city  that 
artificial  efforts  must  be  used  to  attract 
that  alien  business.  Seattle  has  reached  the 
point  in  its  progress  toward  metropolitan- 
ism  when  it  must  have  larger  payrolls.  Fac- 
tories mean  larger  payrolls.  They  mean 
the  employment  of  thousands  of  men. 
These  thousands  of  men  will  want  homes, 
in  Seattle.  And,  consequently,  they  will 
spend  their  money  in  Seattle  to  the  benefit 
of  every  branch  of  trade. 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
discovered  that  industrial  growth  is  Seat- 
tle's greatest  present  need  if  the  city  is 
going  to  build  now  for  to-morrow.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  started  an  ac- 
tive campaign  to  attract  manufacturers  to 
Seattle.  As  an  initial  step  inducements 
are  to  be  offered  to  bring  conventions  to  that 
city.     As  a  second  step  measures  have  been 
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taken  to  prevent  property  owners  from 
"holding  up"  prospective  factory  builders 
by  demanding  exorbitant  prices  for  factory 
sites.  They  have  undertaken  to  pass  a 
measure  providing  for  the  straightening 
and  widening  of  the  Duwamish  River  to 
increase  the  wharf  mileage.  As  a  third 
step  the  banks  of  Seattle  have  agreed  to 
regard  factory  builders  as  preferred  money 
borrowers  At  the  present  time  only  two 
things  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Seattle's 
growth  as  a  manufacturing  city,  the 
cost  of  fuel  which  prevents  manufac- 
turers from  putting  the  output  of 
their  factories  on  the  market  at 
prices  which  will  enable  them  to  enter 
into  competition  with  eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  the  lack  of  great  natural  power 
facilities. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these 
two  seeming  barriers,  Seattle  is  making 
great  progress  industrially,  and,  when  a 
dream  can  be  crystallized  into  a  reality  as 
rapidly  as  a  prairie  has  been  transformed 
into  the  great  steel  plant  now  being  rushed 
to  completion  at  Irondale,  it  seems  that  no 
accomplishment  is  wholly  outside  of  the 
pale  of  possibility.  There  are  a  thousand 
— yes,  ten  thousand — opportunities  for  the 
factory  builders  in  Seattle  and  in  the  busy 
smokestacked  communities  growing  up 
around   it. 

What  Seattle  lacks  in  opportunities 
Vancouver  has  at  its  door — an  unlimited 
supply  of  high  grade  coal  and  unequalled 
water  power  facilities.  And  as  an  observer, 
come  from  the  East  of  America,  to  make 
an  inventory  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
last  great  west,  I  am  bound  to  concede  that 
all  the  signs  point  to  Vancouver  as  the 
great  manufacturing  center  of  the  future 
North-West.  And  it  is  power — power, 
the  wizard  of  Canadian  development — that 
will  make  Vancouver  the  Pittsburg  of  the 
West,  a  Pittsburg  with  a  harbor  that  sur- 
passes any  I  have  seen. 

It  is  power  that  will  meet  the  great  need 
of  the  last  great  west.  It  is  this  wizard — 
power — that  has  contributed  so  wonder- 
fully to  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  Canada, 
that  has  furnished  such  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  building  of  the  American  West. 

When  measured  in  horse-power  the 
amount  of  water  power  available  within 
a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  Vancou- 
ver mounts  into  figures  that  express  inade- 
quately the  full  significance  of  its  presence. 


Only  to  those  minds  used  to  calculating  the 
work  that  can  be  done  with  so  much  power 
is  conveyed  more  than  a  partial  picture  of 
the  Vancouver  of  to-morrow.  Within  one 
hundred  miles  of  Vancouver  there  are  ten 
great  water  powers,  each  capable  of  gen- 
erating over  twenty  thousand  horse  power. 
With  the  exception  of  Buffalo  there  is  no 
city  in  the  United  States — not  even  Chi- 
cago with  its  newly  acquired  canal  power 
— that  has  half  as  many  natural  hydraulic 
powers  for  the  generation  of  cheap  electri- 
cal energy  as  are  to  be  found  lying  at  Van- 
couver's door.  Coquitlam,  one  of  the  ten 
water  powers,  with  its  present  22,500 
horse  power — to  say  nothing  of  the  30,000 
soon  to  be  added — supplies  the  present  needs 
of  three  cities,  Vancouver,  North  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster,  a  population  of 
136,000.  By  these  figures  it  is  shown  the 
enormous  population  that  can  be  served  by 
the  full  use  of  all  ten  of  these  great  sources 
of  power.  Following  is  a  table  showing 
the  distance  from  the  city  of  Vancouver 
and  the  distance  of  transmission  of  the  ten 
natural  water  powers  that,  taken  together, 
are  capable  of  generating  for  city  use  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  tons 
horse  power : 

Distance  Direct.  Transmis- 
Miles.       sion  Miles. 

Powell    Lake 80  180 

Clowholm    Lake....    40  60 

Cheakamus    River..  .    50  55 

Green    River 70  70 

Coquitlam    16  16 

Lillooet    24  24 

Stave    Lake 35  35 

Chehalis    River 60  60 

Chilliwack    70  70 

Jones    Lake 95  95 

Here  for  future  Vancouver  is  200,000 
horse  power  at  the  very  lowest  estimate, 
and  that  without  the  necessity  of  storage 
in  any  one,  while  with  storage  almost  any 
of  them  would  reach,  if  not  exceed,  one 
hundred  thousand  horse-power.  Engin- 
eers who  have  visited  them  agree  upon  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  power  from 
any  one  of  these  power  sources  to  Vancou- 
ver. The  feasibility  is  another  question,  at 
least  with  all  but  three,  Coquitlam,  Lil- 
looet and  the  Stave  Lake.  These  three 
are  on  a  direct  line,  with  the  distance  of 
transmission  precisely  the  same  as  the  di- 
rect distance  from  Vancouver. 

But  were  these  three  proved  great  water 
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powers  not  to  be  considered  the  feasibility 
of  bringing  power  from  any  one  of  the 
other  seven  would  speedily  be  settled.  The 
Chehalis,  to  the  north  of  the  Fraser  River, 
and  the  Chilliwack  and  the  Jones  Lake  to 
the  south  of  it,  are  admittedly  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  the  power  is  there  in  each,'  and 
each  is  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  city. 

Upon  the  Powell  Lake  power  the  Cana- 
dian Industrial  Power  and  Pulp  Company 
has  a  record  of  48,000  miner's  inches. 
Upon  the  Clowholm,  the  Clowholm  Falls 
Lumber  Company  has  a  record  of  10,000 
while  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Company  has  a  record  of  15,000 
miner's  inches  on  the  Cheakamus ;  and  the 
Nairn  Falls  Power  Company  has  a  record 
of  40,000  miner's  inches  on  the  Green 
River  power. 

Apart  from  these  the  Coquitlam,  the 
Stave  Lake  and  the  Lillooet  are  capable 
of  supplying  power  for  a  chain  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  fertile  districts  between 
them  and  the  gulf,  with  a  population  large- 
ly exceeding  the  million  mark.  The  de- 
velopment work  upon  each  of  these,  of 
which  Stave  Lake  has  the  greatest  avail- 
able power,  is  being  pushed  forward  rapid- 
ly, a  capital  of  $5,000,000  being  behind 
the  Stave  Lake  Power  Company,  and  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Company  al- 
ready has  spent  a  sum  exceeding  $2,000,- 
000  upon  its  power  plant  and  is  planning 
to  use  a  vastly  larger  sum  before  its  work 
is  completed. 

The  Lillooet  water  power  is  capable  of 
developing  100,000  horse-power  with  stor- 
age and  twenty  thousand  horse-power 
without  storage,  and  is  like  the  other  two, 
on  a  direct  line,  the  distance  for  transmis- 
sion being  only  twenty-four  miles,  the 
same  as  its  distance  from  the  city.  So 
level  are  these  twenty-four  miles  that  a 
pole  line  can  be  built  along  the  route 
cheaper  than  any  other  known  line  on  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  With  its  pres- 
ent facilities  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Company  alone  has  some  350,000  horse- 
power of  electric  energy  available  for  dis- 
tribution. 

In  considering  the  development  of 
water  power  in  British  Columbia  it  is 
worthy  to  note  that  every  river  of  import- 
ance upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  except  the 
Colorado,  rises  on  the  water  shed  of  the 
Province.  The  electrical  energy  that  may 
be  derived  from  the  drainage  of  its  exten- 


sive area  of  mountains  and  highlands,  form- 
ing rivers  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  is  so 
great  as  to  be  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion or  estimation  at  present.  The  Colum- 
bia, the  Fraser,  Skeena,  Stikine,  Leard,  and 
Peace  Rivers,  ranging  in  length  from  four 
hundred  to  a  thousand  miles,  are  of  great 
size  and  volume,  the  first  four  being  suf- 
ficiently navigable  to  steamers  to  also  form 
valuable  waterways  to  the  development  of 
the  country. 

Only  half  is  said  of  Vancouver's  indus- 
trial opportunities  when  the  story  of  its 
vast  water  power  facilities  is  told.  There 
is  the  proximity  of  coal — Vancouver  Island 
has  produced  25,000,000  tons  to  date — and 
there  are  vast  forests,  yielding  their  lum- 
ber, the  ground  rich  with  metals,  the  fields 
and  orchards  bearing  their  marvellous  har- 
vests. 

No  adequate  measure  can  be  taken  of 
the  undeveloped  mineral  resources  within 
reach  of  Vancouver,  but  if  an  estimate 
could  be  made,  it  would  forever  fix  in  the 
public  mind  a  clear  notion  of  Vancouver's 
opportunities,  and  would  give  the  imagina- 
tion the  ability  to  set  into  figures  its  dreams 
of  the  British  Columbia  metropolis  of  to- 
morrow. British  Columbia  is  the  mineral 
producing  province  of  Canada,  the  figures 
of  1908  showing  that  over  69  per  cent,  of 
all  the  metals  and  coal  produced  in  Can- 
ada was  taken  out  of  the  mines  of  British 
Columbia,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  rich 
iron  and  zinc  deposits  in  the  province  are 
still  undeveloped,  and  mica,  g3^psum,  and 
other  minerals  to  be  found  in  vast  quanti- 
ties are  yet   untouched. 

The  total  provincial  production  for 
1909  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal, 
coke,  zinc  and  other  minerals  amounted  to 
$24,426,500,  but  when  the  figures  shown 
in  the  following  table  are  compared  with 
the  reports  of  the  Government  geologist, 
the  mind  is  left  wondering  what  place  the 
province  will  occupy  in  relation  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  the  industries  of 
the  continent  when  the  mineral  resources 
have  been  fully  developed: 

Gold    (placer  and  lode) $  5,767,500 

Silver    1,470,000 

Copper    5,289,000 

Lead    1,748,000 

Coal    6,790,000 

Coke    1,662,000 

Zinc    500,000 

Other    minerals 1 ,200,000 
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The  ore  mined  in  the  province  during 
the  year  1909,  exclusive  of  coal,  was  100,- 
280,000  ounces.  The  number  of  mines 
from  which  shipments  were  made  in  the 
year  1908  was  108,  but  of  these  only  59 
shipped  more  than  100  tons  during  the 
year. 

The  tonnage  of  coal  mined  in  the  prov- 
ince in  1909  amounted  to  1,940,000  long 
tons,  and  277,000  long  tons  of  coke,  a  total 
of  2,217,000  long  tons  valued  at  $8,452,- 
000.  Expanding  industries,  railway  exten- 
sion and  increasing  population  demanded 
an  ever  increasing  production  of  coal. 

The  total  mineral  production  recorded 
for  the  province  to  the  end  of  1908,  was 
$323,377,559. 

The  steady  increase  in  production  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

1890    $  2,608,803 

1895    5,643,042 

1900    16,344,751 

1905    22,461,325 

1906    24,980,546 

1907    25,882,560 

1908    23,085,277 

1909    24,426,500 

The  decrease  in  the  value  during   1908 

and  1909  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  metal  was  unusually  low,  as  the  actual 
tonnage  produced  in  1908  was  279,492 
tons,  or  15  1-2  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
productions  of  1907,  and  the  average  assay 
also  was  greater. 

Practically  all  of  the  mining  that  has 
been  done  in  British  Columbia  up  to  the 
present  time  is  confined  to  the  territory  ly- 
ing close  to  the  railroads,  and  scarcely  twen- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  province  can  be  said  to  be 
really  known.  When  this  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
not  only  is  creditable  progress  shown  in 
the  foregoing  table,  but  also  that  the  re- 
sources of  British  Columbia  surpass  those 
of  any  other  similar  area  anjavhere.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  are  yet  untouched 
approximately  300,000  square  miles  known 
to  be  richly  mineralized — a  field  for  the 
prospector  such  as  exists  nowhere  else  in 
the  world. 

The  development  of  coal  mining  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  naturally  will  cheapen  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  and  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  upbuilding  of  Vancouver. 
Coal  mining  in  the  province  dates  back  to 
1836,  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
developed  a  coal  deposit  at  Suquash,  Van- 


couver Island.  In  1850  coal  was  discov- 
ered at  Nanaimo,  and  in  1853,  2000  tons 
were  shipped  to  California,  where  coal  was 
selling  at  $28.00  per  ton.  In  the  interven- 
ing years  the  production  of  coal  has  increas- 
ed steadily  with  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  The  collieries  have  produced  to 
the  end  of  1909,  29,526,549  tons.  The 
establishment  of  smelters  created  a  demand 
for  coke,  and  its  manufacture  began  in 
1895,  the  output  increasing  yearly  with 
the  demand,  the  production  in  1907  being 
222,913  tons,  and  in  1908,  247,399  tons, 
and  in  1909,  277,000  tons.  During  1908, 
1,677,849  tons  of  coal  were  mined.  This 
quantity  was  increased  to  1,940,000  tons 
in    1909. 

The  value  of  the  discovery  of  large  de- 
posits of  iron  ore  cannot  be  over  estimated 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  metropolis.  Extensive  iron  de- 
posits have  been  discovered  at  different 
places  throughout  the  mainland  and  on 
Vancouver  Island,  and  several  of  the  other 
islands,  but  none  of  them  has  been  devel- 
oped in  a  commercial  sense.  About  20,000 
tons  have  been  taken  from  Texada  Island 
to  supply  a  small  furnace  established  at 
Irondale,  Washington,  which  ceased  opera- 
tions in  1901,  but  has  now  resumed  work. 
The  only  place  on  the  mainland  where  iron 
has  been  mined  in  any  quantity  is  at  Cherry 
Creek,  near  Kamloops,  where  three  or  four 
thousand  tons  were  taken  out.  At  Bull 
River,  Grey  Creek  and  at  Kitchener,  in 
East  Kootenay,  are  vast  iron  deposits 
wholly  undeveloped.  Iron  also  exists  in 
large  quantities  at  Sechelt,  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
and  at  other  points  on  the  coast,  although 
the  principal  deposits  occurred  on  Vancou- 
ver Island,  and  are  of  large  extent  and  con- 
veniently situated  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  rapidly  increasing  demand  of 
Western  Canada  for  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  and  the  constantly  growing 
Oriental  trade,  taken  together  with  the 
fact  that  all  the  necessary  elements  to  in- 
sure economic  production  are  found  in 
abundance  and  closely  grouped,  should  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  industry.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  experts  that  the  iron  ores 
of  British  Columbia  are  of  a  remarkably 
high  grade,  and  nearly  wholly  free  from 
sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

With   large   deposits   of   iron   and   coal. 
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with  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and 
other  metals  in  plenty,  with  two  transcon- 
tinental lines  already  having  terminals  in 
Vancouver  and  three  more  making  their 
way  to  the  provincial  metropolis  as  rapidly 
as  gangs  can  put  down  the  rails;  with 
water  power  facilities  unequalled  any- 
where, Vancouver  is  making  rapid  strides 
forward  as  an  industrial  center. 

That  manufacturing,  bringing  with  it 
workers  and  payrolls,  is  the  great  need  of 
the  Last  West  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  sudden  halt  in  the  progress  of  Seattle, 
by  the  action  of  its  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  initiating  a  campaign  calculated  to  re- 
sult in  the  city's  industrial  upbuilding. 
Again  is  the  value  of  the  incoming  of  fac- 
tories to  the  West  demonstrated  by  the 
new  start  made  by  Portland  since  smoke- 
stacks began  to  ornament  its  sky-line.  Dif- 
fering from  the  other  cities  of  the  new 
West,  Vancouver  at  its  very  beginning  ap- 
preciated the  necessity  of  industrial  growth 
commensurate  with  commercial  growth. 
To-day  Vancouver  stands  in  no  danger  of 
coming  suddenly  to  a  stopping  place. 

As  the  metropolis  of  British  Columbia — 
the  commercial  and  financial  center  of  the 
province — Vancouver's  industrial  growth 
has  been  a  natural  outcome  of  the  influx  of 
people,  and  the  increasing  demands  created 
by  increasing  population.  Up  to  now  no 
concerted  effort  has  been  made  by  any  of 
the  civic  organizations  of  the  city  to  in- 
duce manufacturers  to  establish  branch 
plants  in  Vancouver,  and  yet  over  75  per 
cent,  of  the  $30,000,000  representing  the 
output  of  the  factories  of  British  Columbia 
i«  credited  to  Vancouver. 

Five  years  ago  lumbering  and  fishing 
were  the  chief  industries  of  the  province 
and  the  rapid  industrial  advance  of  British 
Columbia  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  figures,  which  give  the  total  pro- 
duction of  industry  in  1909,  as  estimated 
by  the  Provincial  Government: 

Manufacturing    $30,000,000 

Mining    24,000,000 

Lumber    12,000,000 

Agriculture    8,500,000 

Fishing    8,000,000 

A  total  of  $82,500,000  representing  an 
average  per  capita  production  of  $315.00 — 
the  highest  shown  by  the  official  statistics 
of  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Of 
this  enormous  production  of  the  province. 


nearly  75  per  cent,  is  credited  to  the  Lower 
Mainland,  of  which  Vancouver  is  the  cen- 
tral market,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  center.  Again  is 
the  industrial  position  of  the  Lower  Main- 
land clearly  shown  by  the  figures  compiled 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Lumbermen's  As- 
sociation, who  estimates  that  there  are  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  in  British  Colum- 
bia a  total  of  27,000  persons.  Of  this  total, 
12,000  are  employed  in  lumber,  10,000  in 
logging  camps,  and  5,000  in  allied  indus- 
tries, while  more  than  half  of  the  grand 
total,  or  upwards  of  15,000,  are  employed 
in  the  Lower  Mainland.  It  is  significant 
that  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  lumber 
and  timber  industries  were  the  largest  re- 
presented in  British  Columbia,  to-day 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries  have 
taken  the  lead,  chiefly  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  Vancouver  as  a  manufacturing 
center,  and  because  of  the  extensive  devel- 
opment of  the  mining  resources  of  the 
province  by  Vancouver's  capitalists.  In  tak- 
ing a  measure  of  Vancouver's  importance 
in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  province,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  total 
population  of  British  Columbia,  the  City 
of  Vancouver  represents  over  one-third, 
while  the  Lower  Mainland  comprises  prac- 
tically two-thirds  of  the  grand  total,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  population  of  the  prosperous  munici- 
palities surrounding  Vancouver,  which  will 
eventually  become  a  part  of  the  one  greater 
city,  together  with  the  population  of  the 
vast  agricultural  region  of  the  Fraser 
River  Valley: 

South  Vancouver   20,000 

New  Westminster   15,000 

North   Vancouver    6,000 

Burnaby    5,000 

Point   Grey , 3,500 

Rural    population 20,000 

It  is  shown  by  statistics  recently  present- 
ed that  Vancouver's  industries  employ  over 
60  per  cent,  of  all  the  men,  women  and 
children  engaged  in  industrialism  in  all  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 

And  it  is  power — power,  the  wizard  of 
Canadian  development — that  will  build 
Vancouver  into  a  Pittsburg;  it  is  power 
that  will  lift  Vancouver  into  a  high  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  world — that  will 
enable  it  to  meet  the  great  need  of  the 
Great  West. 
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THE  SELF-WINDING  MAN  is  the  man  who 
WINS.  He  is  the  man  who  WINDS  HIMSELF 
UP  AGAIN  and  keeps  on  going  WHEN  HE 
FEELS  LIKE  STOPPING.  He  lets  NOTH- 
ING stand  in  his  way.  He  knows  no  discourage- 
ments. He  is  a  human  locomotive,  who  feeds  his 
OWN  ENGINE  out  of  his  OWN  RESOURCE- 
FULNESS. He  never  lets  PESSIMISM  make 
his  days  GRAY.  When  gloom  falls  over  him, 
he  DRIVES  IT  AWAY  WITH  HOPE. 
He  digs  into  his  brain  and  out  of  it  mines  enough 
coal  to  start  his  machine  GOING  AGAIN.  When 
his  joints  are  rusted,  he  oils  them  and  polishes 
them  with  GRIT.  He  does  not  work  like  the 
clock,  because  HE  DOES  NOT  MEASURE 
HIS  LABOR  BY  THE  FRACTIONS  OF 
TIME.  He  does  not  wait  for  SOMEBODY 
ELSE  to  wind  him  up  when  he  feels  that  he  is 
running  down.  He  takes  a  NEW  HOLD  on  him- 
self;  he  winds  HIMSELF  up. 

The  man  WHO  WAITS  TO  BE  WOUND 
UP  is  the  man  who  never  will  be  MASTER  OF 
HIMSELF.  He  will  always  be  MASTERED 
by  SOMEBODY  ELSE.  He  will  always  be  the 
wheel  that  works  the  machine,  instead  of 
THE  MACHINE  THAT  CONTROLS  THE 
WHEEL. 

The  self-winding  man  does  not  know  what  it 
means  to  STOP  FIGHTING.     He  has  solved 
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the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  in  human  effort. 
He  dreams  of  GREATER  THINGS  than  he  is 
doing.  He  is  the  man  who  BUILDS  canvas 
wings  to  soar  in  the  path  of  eagles,  when 
OTHER  MEN  through  centuries  have  PLAN- 
NED to  build  them.  He  is  the  man  who  goes 
beyond  the  railroad  and  CUTS  HIS  WAY  into 
lands  unknown.  He  never  says  to  himself,  "I 
cannot  go  because  OTHERS  have  not  gone." 
The  failure  of  those  who  went  before  him  gives 
him  inspiration  to  WIND  HIMSELF  UP.  The 
self-winding  man  is  a  dreamer  who  NEVER 
WAKES  UP.  Peary  was  a  dreamer.  Year 
after  year  he  made  his  plans  to  reach  the  North 
Pole.  He  equipped  expeditions;  he  made  many 
journeys  into  the  frozen  land  of  his  goal.  He 
failed  and  he  failed  again.  But  after  each  failure 
he  WOUND  HIMSELF  UP  and  BEGAN 
AGAIN.  The  self-winding  man  is  the  man  who 
PERSISTS,  and  the  man  who  persists  is  the  man 
who  WINS. 

The  self-winding  man  never  lets  doubt  BAND- 
AGE HIS  EYES.  He  never  lets  FEAR  paralyze 
his  limbs.  He  is  the  man  in  whom  two  qualities 
stand  out  in  italics— COURAGE  and  HOPE, 
the  kind  of  hope  that  keeps  courage  in  him  and 
the  kind  of  courage  that  keeps  hope  alive.  The 
man  who  keeps  winding  himself  up  NEVER 
WORKS  FOR  WAGES.  He  PAYS  wages.  He 
is  the  MASTER  OF  HIMSELF  and  of  those 
around  him.  He  does  not  know  what  it  means 
to  STOP  FIGHTING.  He  does  not  know  what 
it  means  to  lose.  When  he  feels  he  hasn't  a 
chance  to  win  he  does  not  sink  into  the  gloom 
of  hopelessness.  He  TIGHTENS  up  his  nerves 
and  takes  a  NEW  GRIP  on  things.  He  PUTS 
ON  STEAM.  He  GENERATES  NEW  POW- 
ER.    He    refuses  to    STOP.     He    DARES,  he 


FIGHTS,  he  GETS  UP  and  WORKS  when  he 
feels  like  LYING  DOWN. 

The  man  who  takes  off  his  coat  and  puts  his 
feet  on  a  chair  and  says,  "I  am  beaten  and  I  will 
rest,"  is  the  man  who  reaches  his  grave  without 
enough  money  saved  to  dig  it.  The  man  who 
takes  off  his  coat  and  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  be- 
gins all  over  again  when  failure  is  looking  him  in 
the  face,  is  the  man  whose  children  will  find  his 
name  in  the  pages  of  history. 

The  men  who  have  risen  to  high  places  are 
those  who  have  kept  winding  themselves  up. 
Lord  Northcliffe,  twenty  years  ago,  had  a  few 
pence  in  his  pocket,  and  hope  and  courage  in  his 
heart.  He  kept  himself  wound  up.  He  knew 
himself  and  he  kept  hold  of  himself.  He  allowed 
no  discouragement  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
progress.  Slowly  he  built  up  a  great  newspaper. 
His  task  was  difficult,  but  he  did  not  let  himself 
run  down. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  was  a  dreamer.  But  he 
DID  the  things  he  DREAMED  OF  DOING. 
He  did  not  wake  out  of  his  dreams  and  look  back 
on  them  with  curiosity.  He  BUILT  out  of  them. 
He  never  let  himself  get  tired  building.  When 
he  felt  himself  running  down,  he  WOUND  HIM- 
SELF UP  ALL  OVER  AGAIN. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  wrote  poetry  for  twen- 
ty years  before  the  Century  Magazine  consented 
to  publish  any  of  his  rhymes.  He  did  not  lose 
courage  when  his  verses  came  back  to  him.  HE 
KEPT  HIMSELF  WOUND  UP.  The  men  who 
WIN  are  the  men  who  lean  on  no  one,  the  men 
who  MAKE  Opportunity  instead  of  sitting  down 
and  waiting  for  Opportunity  to  make  them. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  UNDEVELOPED  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  THE    OKANAGAN  COUNTRY 

By    Henry   J3.   Allison 


SOME  people  maintain  that  tlie  Gar- 
den of  Eden  was  located  north  by 
west,  a  half  north  from  Mount 
Ararat.  Others  differ — the  point  is 
open  to  argument.  But  an^'  one 
who  has  ever  visited  the  great  Okanagan 
valley  which  extends  southward  from 
Larkin  across  the  international  boundary, 
will  agree  that  it  might  well  have  been 
situated  in  that  beautiful,  rich,  rolling 
country. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  Mother  Eve  the 
apple  has  been  a  conspicuous  fruit.  Poets 
ha\e  sung  of  it.  historians  have  immortal- 
ized it,  sculptors,  painters  and  workers  in 
precious  metals  have  perpetuated  it.  Cun- 
ning craftsmen  have  turned  gold  into  the 
form  of  a  perfect  apple.  It  has  remained 
for  the  twentieth  century  to  turn  the  apple 
into  gold.  In  the  valley  of  the  Okanagan 
is  the  home  of  the  apple  tree.  And,  like 
the  product  of  its  illustrious  forbear  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  fruit  thereof  was 
found  to  be  exceedingly  tempting  So  much 
so  that  men,  and  women  too,  have  given  up 
their  homes  and  moved  their  household 
goods  to  garner  the  wonderful  fruit,  and 
made  a  new  home  imder  the  branches. 
There  is  one  noticeable  difference  between 
the  garden  of  old  and  the  valley  of  to-day. 
Where  Adam  and  Eve  got  "trun  out"  for 


indulging,  the  Okanagan  offers  almost  in- 
credible bounteous  rewards  for  any  who 
will  come  and  devote  a  reasonable  amount 
of  care  and  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
apple  tree.  To  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
day,  there  is  no  "come  back." 

A  new  school  of  horticulture  has  grown 
up  with  the  golden  west.  It  is  the  school 
of  brains  and  hands — instead  of  hands  and 
brains.  Its  disciples  are  brought  from  every 
sphere  in  life.  Its  precepts  are  those  of 
business  applied  to  orcharding.  Orchard- 
ing and  business  can  no  longer  be  used  as 
separate  terms.  It  is  business  acumen 
which  has  seen  in  the  Okanagan  the  pros- 
pective wealth  of  a  potential  empire  and 
set  to  work  to  materialize  the  vision  by 
direct,  practical,  clean  cut  methods.  In  the 
Okanagan  the  university  man  and  the 
thrifty  laborer,  the  city  bred  man  seeking 
escape  from  his  shackles  and  the  farm 
reared  boy,  the  investor,  the  government 
promoter,  the  homeseeker — even  the  women 
and  children  understand  the  value  of  co- 
operation along  the  latest  scientihc  lines  of 
apple  growing.  How  do  they  do  it  ?  Lis- 
ten. 

First,  the  government  experts  prepare  a 
report  of  soil,  altitude,  climatic  conditions 
and  water  supply.  These  are  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  fruit  industry. 
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To  the  Kelowna  vicinity  of  the  Okana- 
gan  the  government  ascribes  all  of  these 
qualities  to  a  marked  degree,  as  well  as  a 
larger  acreage  of  fruit  land  than  any  other 
one  section  in  the  province. 

That  the  nature  of  the  soil  should  play 
an  important  part  in  the  growing  of  fruit 
is  not  surprising,  but  that  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  as  to  just  how 
far  from  sea  level  the  ripe,  ruddy  apples 
should  hang  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
uninitiated.  Yet,  just  such  features  of 
specialization  as  this  have  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  this  new  and  hound- 
less  field  of  wealth.  A  thousand  to  fiifteen 
hundred  feet,  say  the  experts,  offer  the 
ideal  conditions,  and  on  the  foothills  of  the 
Okanagan  the  orchardists  find  plenty  of 
acreage  to  plant  their  trees  at  this  height. 

When  you  have  bitten  crisply  into  the 
firm  flesh  of  one  of  the  "king  of  fruits," 
could  you  not  seem  to  taste  the  tang  im- 
parted by  the  mountain  snows  which,  fil- 
tering down  to  the  tap  roots,  bound  up  the 
sap  and  held  it  there  until  the  spring  beck- 
oned it  forth  to  nourish  the  blossom  and 
ripen   the   fruit.      Some   fruits   perish   with 


cold.  Not  so  the  apple.  Its  red  cheeks 
flaunt  its  hardihood.  The  snows  of  the 
Okanagan  stay  just  long  enough.  The 
winter  is  clear  and  crisp  and  invigorating, 
but  never  rigorous.  "And  in  the  temper- 
ate zone"  as  our  dog-eared  geographies  used 
to  tell  us,  "mankind  attains  its  highest  de- 
velopment." In  all  the  temperate  zone  no 
place  more  equable  in  climate  or  more  con- 
ducive to  health  could  be  sought  than  the 
valley  of  the  "apples  of  gold." 

The  wonders  of  irrigation  have  been  her- 
alded far  and  wide.  People  no  longer  pray 
for  rain.  This  is  not  irreligious.  It's  a 
scientific  dispensation,  that  the  Creator 
must  have  had  in  mind  for  a  long  time. 
Apples  need  water  regularly  just  as  much 
as  men  and  women,  or  horses  and  oxen.  It 
wasn't  till  men  awoke  to  this  fact  that 
orchards  commenced  to  pay  the  big  divi- 
dends. The  big  ditches  which  ramify  in 
and  out  among  the  trees  can  be  controlled 
at  will. 

To  finance  these  big  ditches  alone  would 
be  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the  individual. 
Co-operation  is  the  key-note  of  the  situation. 
It    commences    with    the    government,    ex- 
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tends  through  the  districts,  permeates  the 
townships  and  binds  tog;ether  the  neighbor- 
hoods. The  value  of  this  is  understood  in 
the  Okanagan  district.  There  is  ample 
water  supply  for  present  needs,  and  enough 
dams  and  ditches  are  being  constructed 
to-day  to  supply  the  country  for  years  to 
come.  Like  busy  moles,  men  are  burrow- 
ing in  the  earth,  opening  furrows  for  the 
thread-like  streams  to  reach  the  fields  and 
orchards. 

Nowadays  a  man  who  buys  property  in 
the  valley  secures  with  his  deeds  the  water 
rights  for  perpetuity.  It  is  shrewd,  hard- 
headed  business  sense  all  round.  The  capi- 
talist builds  the  ditch  and  reaps  his  legiti- 
mate profit.  The  orchardist  and  small 
owner  gains  eternal  possession  of  the  life- 
giving  stream,  without  which  his  lands 
would  be  only  a  fraction  as  fertile. 

And  speaking  of  capital  brings  up  the 
present  imminent  problem  of  living.  The 
cost  of  living — especially  in  cities — has  been 
multiplying,  frightfully.  Silk  or  calico, 
porterhouse  or  rump,  mahogany  or  deal 
makes  no  difference  in  the  ascending  ratio. 
But  salaries  remain  monotonously  near  the 
level ;   no,   not   monotonously — terrifyingly. 


There  is  a  keen  demand  for  labor  in 
this  new^  country  which  is  blossoming  into 
growth.  Unlike  the  cities,  the  laboring 
man  of  to-day,  provided  he  is  really  in 
earnest,  can  more  quickly  become  the  em- 
ployer of  to-morrow  than  in  any  other 
section  opening  to  development.  People 
are  flocking  in  by  the  thousands,  brought 
by  the  opening  of  the  railroads  and  the 
progress  of  those  who  have  preceded  them. 
The  wise  colonization  of  British  Columbia 
is  the  most  important  thought  of  the  men 
who  stand  at  the  helm.  For  the  shiftless 
there  is  no  room.  They  must  inevitably  fail 
even  in  the  very  midst  of  this  land  of 
promise,  if  they  do  not  bring  with  them 
the  spirit  of  industry  and  sufficient  capital 
in  strength  or  funds  to  carry  them  through 
the  preliminary  stages  on  the  highway  to 
success. 

But  a  comparison  of  what  has  been  done 
in  older  established  districts  like  the  Wen- 
atchee  or  Hood  River  communities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, will  give  some  clue  as  to  what 
awaits  the  newcomer  to  the  Okanagan. 
Land  in  Wenatchee  which  ten  years  ago 
could  have  been  bought  for  anywhere  from 
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$100  to  $300  an  acre,  now  finds  a  ready 
market  at  $1,000  and  up  to  fabulous  prices. 
The  choicest  acreages  have  long  ago  been 
withdrawn  from  sale,  as  their  earning  capa- 
city makes  them  too  valuable  to  part  with. 
These  same  possibilities  have  merely  been 
brushed  over  in  the  Okanagan  district  as 
lightly  as  the  trail  of  the  wood  grouse 
ruffles  the  new  fallen  snow.  The  same 
profits  offer  the  same  inducements,  without 
the  same  original  expenditure,  however.  To 
these  must  be  added,  not  to-morrow  or  next 
week,  or  next  year,  but  to-day,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  great  natural  waterway  to  mar- 
ket— the  chain  of  the  Okanagan  lakes  and 
the  climatic  conditions  which  are  sharply 
differentiated  from  those  of  other  fruit- 
growing localities.  To  work  at  a  profit  is 
a  joy;  to  do  the  same  in  ideal  surroundings 
is  almost  an  anti-climax. 

Ten  acres  or  twenty-five  or  fifty  or  a 
thousand  in  the  (Okanagan,  it  makes  no 
difference,  will  all  yield  profit  if  properly 
handled.  Even  as  an  investment,  without 
a  dollar  spent  or  a  muscle  bent  in  improve- 
ment, they  offer  to  the  investor  a  sure  incre- 


ment.   No  thief  can  rob,  no  fire  destroy,  no 
accident  impair  the  fertility  of  these  acres. 

There  are  man\-  people  whose  calling 
prevents  them  from  coming  to  the  Province, 
but  they  can  be  assured  of  absolute  protec- 
tion in  their  dealings  by  treating  through 
the  proper  channels.  Many  a  small  investor 
has  worked  out  in  his  home  miles  away  his 
payments  on  the  property,  which  itself 
earned  the  means  for  him  to  leave  the  rut 
and  start  in  a  gloriously  independent  career 
of  his  own  carving. 

While  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  Okanagan  within  the  last  few  years, 
still  greater  ones  are  at  hand.  Canneries 
and  packing  houses  and  schools  are  in  pro- 
cess of  formation.  The  packing  of  fruit  is 
one  of  the  modern  factors  in  its  specializa- 
tion. It  is  as  easy  to  ship  a  case  of  big  red 
Okanagan  apples  to  London  as  to  Van- 
couver. With  the  projected  line  now  being 
surveyed  from  Keremeos  to  Penticton  in 
operation — a  line  which  will  parallel  the 
lakes  and  divide  with  them  the  burden  of 
draining  the  already  big  supply  of  fruit — 
an  increased  dividend  to  the  producer  will 
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naturall\-  result.  Another  aid  is  the  system 
of  government  inspection  which  assures  a 
universal  quality  of  fruit  throughout  the 
valley  and  safeguards  the  entire  district 
from  any  lurking  foe  hostile  to  the  apple. 

Next  November,  or  rather  from  the  31st 
of  October  to  the  5th  of  November,  there 
will  be  held  in  Vancouver  the  most  ambi- 
tious exhibit  of  perfect  fruit  ever  attempted. 
Here  one  will  have  a  chance  to  compare 
even  internationally  the  high  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  apple 


has  been  brought.  At  the  Exposition  build- 
ings near  Hastings,  "King  Apple"  will  hold 
sway.  You  may  be  sure  the  Okanagan  will 
be  well  represented. 

Of  one  side  only  has  this  sketch  shown  a 
glimpse.  The  wonderful  vale  has  many 
attractive  sides,  which  would  well  deserve 
a   full   and   thorough  exploitation. 

But  the  world  has  tasted  the  Okanagan 
apple,  and  finding  it  good  has  clamored  for 
more  and  yet  more.  Come  to  the  Province 
and  help  us  supply  the  demand. 
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Shoe  Manufacturing  Under 
Ideal  Conditions 

A  TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATING  THE    RAPID  GROWTH 

OF  THE   NORTHWEST 

By   Dexter   Forrest 


Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  manufacturing  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Northwest.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  to  tell  the  story  of  the  indus- 
trial growth  of  the  cities  of  the  new  Northwest  by  pointing  out  the  different  milestones 
along  the  way  of  progress;  by  taking  up  each  branch  of  manufacturing,  one  after  the 
other;  by  describing  the  conditions  under  which  men  work;  by  picturing  the  home-life  of 
the  factory  toilers  of  the  unspoilt  and  uncramped  west;  and  finally  by  pointing  out  the 
innumerable  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  new  industrial  enterprises. 


HREE  or  four  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of 
a  dilapidated,  grease- 
saturated  building  — 
one  of  those  buildings 
that  always  mark  the 
beginning  of  indus- 
trialism in  every  com- 
munity, a  building 
that  houses  half  of  the  factories  of 
a  city ;  a  few  machines ;  a  few  work- 
men ;  an  output  of  thirty-five  pairs  of 
loggers'  boots  a  day ;  energy — energy  flash- 
ing from  the  wheels,  from  men's  eyes ; 
energy  concentrated  in  straight,  hard  backs, 
in  steeled  hearts.  That  was  Vancouver's 
first  shoe  factory  six  years  ago.  To-day — 
a  six-story  building  overlooking  the  bay  and 
the  mountains,  an  output  of  five  hundred 
pairs  of  shoes  a  day — not  loggers'  boots 
alone,  but  high-grade  shoes,  as  good  as 
Massachusetts  sends  out  to  the  world — and 
long  rows  of  machines,  rooms  filled  with 
tanned  hides,  workmen  everywhere,  the 
hum  of  wheels,  the  buzz  of  whirling  belts ; 
a  spotless  factory,  no  child  labor,  all 
machines  operated  by  strong-backed  men 
and  women,  dangerous  machines  protected, 
dust  carried  aw^ay  by  the  suction  of  air,  per- 


fect sanitation,  an  ideal  factory  and  the 
same  old  energy- !  And  the  factories  that 
once  shared  that  greasy  building  with  the 
shoe-makers  now  occupy  nearly  three  city 
blocks.  This  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  Vancouver  towards  indus- 
trial supremacy  in  the  west — not  an  isolated 
example — and  its  progress  will  not  be 
halted  so  long  as  the  ten  great  water  powers 
do  not  run  dry,  so  long  as  ships  come  and  go 
from  its  remarkable  harbor,  so  long  as  rails 
reach  out  from  the  east,  so  long  as  its  fac- 
tories give  to  the  workers  clean  air  to 
breathe,  sunshine  and  open  spaces. 

In  the  southern  states  of  America  fac- 
tories have  grown  up  and  prospered  at  the 
expense  of  young  lives.  There  the  output 
of  bent  backs  and  sallow  faces  has  been 
greater  than  the  output  of  cotton  fabrics. 
In  the  northern  states — Illinois  and  Indiana 
and  Ohio — legislatures  have  had  to  make 
laws,  and  hire  inspectors  to  enforce  them,  to 
compel  factory  owners  to  respect  the  anti- 
child  labor  laws,  the  sanitation  laws,  the 
laws  that  insure — or  are  supposed  to  insure 
— to  the  toiler  the  right  to  work  under 
sanitary  conditions.  There  in  Illinois  men, 
wrinkled  and  bent  by  toil,  and  little  girls, 
iust  as  bent   by  just   as  much   toil,  stream 
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out  of  the  factories  when  the  whistle  blows 
and  go  to  their  shadowy,  smelling,  poverty- 
haunted,  basement  homes  with  hate  in  their 
hearts  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  inflaming 
their  brains. 

In  Vancouver  there  is  no  need  for  fac- 
tory inspection.  There  is  plenty  of  light, 
plenty  of  air,  great  glass  roofs  let  in  the 
sunshine,  the  wind  blows  through  the  work- 
rooms on  hot  days,  the  machinery  is  pro- 
tected, the  dust  is  carried  aw^ay,  everything 
is  clean,  the  plumbing  is  sanitary  and  plenty 
of  time  is  given  for  eating  the  noon-day 
meal.  And  when,  in  the  evening,  the  fac- 
tory doors  swing  open  to  let  out  the  bread- 
winners, a  happy,  laughing  throng  swarm 
into  the  streets — backs  straight,  hearts  un- 
burdened, brains  clear  and  content.  There 
is  no  unrest,  no  murmurings  of  discontent, 
no  whimperings  like  the  whimperings  of  the 
beaten  and  of  the  down-trodden,  no  feeling 
of  inequality.  And  why?  The  answer  is 
simple.  These  British  Columbian  toilers 
go  home  to  little  cottages  set  dow'n  among 
flowers  and  covered  with  vines — go  home 
without  fatigue,  w^ell-paid,  uncomplaining. 
And   yet   they   told   me   at   this   great   shoe 


factory  that  they  had  trouble  getting  help ! 

"AVe  could  double  the  output  of  our  fac- 
tory," said  one  of  the  Leckies  to  me,  "if 
we  could  get  the  help.  Not  long  ago  work- 
men used  to  pay  us  seventy-five  dollars  to 
learn  how  to  operate  one  machine.  Now 
we  can't  get  them  at  any  price — not  even  if 
we  pay  them  to  spoil  some  of  our  goods 
while  they  are  learning  the  trade.  The 
cause?     Prosperity.     That's  all." 

And  I  went  through  the  factory.  How 
could  it  be  that  men  would  not  come  there 
to  work  ?  I  had  been  used  to  the  factory 
conditions  as  they  are  found  in  the  States. 
There  was  only  one  explanation  that  was 
plausible — the  one  that  had  been  given — too 
much  prosperity!  I  made  a  few  inquiries: 
every  man  in  the  factory  was  a  householder, 
a  home  owner !  Everyone  of  them  had  a 
garden  around  his  house,  flowers  growing, 
vines  trailing  over  the  stained  roofs,  houses 
freshly  painted  and  lawns — yes,  lawns — 
closely  cut. 

Out  of  this  model  factory  shoes  are  sent 
into  the  market  that  are  made  as  carefully 
as  any  shoes  in  the  world — honestly  made 
shoes,  the  work  of  honest,  loyal,  interested 
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workmen.  In  one  room  there  was  $10,000 
worth  of  leather  for  "uppers,"  assorted,  laid 
in  piles,  ready  to  make  every  kind  of  foot- 
wear from  a  logger's  heavy  boot  to  a 
banker's  shoe.  In  other  rooms  are  piled 
other  leathers  for  other  kinds  of  shoes  and 
for  the  different  parts  of  the  same  shoes. 
In  great  piles  were  vamps  and  quarters  and 
foxings  and  tips  and  back  stays  and  tongues 
and  linings  and  facings  and  trimmings,  all 
properly  marked  and  numbered,  so  that 
when  at  last  they  were  assembled  each  shoe 
would  get  the  parts  that  belonged  to  it. 
And  at  this  factory  there  is  no  cheating. 
Most  shoe-makers  cut  off  the  vamp  under 
the  tip,  but  at  this  factory  the  full  vamp 
is  sewed  in  and  over  it  is  laid  the  tip,  so 
that  in  reality  there  is  a  double  thickness 
at  the  tip — the  advertised  thickness  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  advertised  shoes 
do  away  with  the  second  thickness  because 
"the  public  won't  know  the  difference."  It 
is  a  strange  thing  after  you  have  visited  a 
lot  of  factories  to  find  how  little  the  pub- 
lic knows  and  how  very  much  it  does  not 
know. 


At  this  Vancouver  shoe  factory  there  is  a 
pattern  for  every  size  of  shoe  and  for  every 
last.  And  there  is  no  chance  of  the  men 
making  a  mistake,  for  every  part  of  a  shoe 
is  numbered  correspondingly  to  every  other 
part.  Furthermore,  every  piece  of  leather  is 
carefully  examined  before  it  is  put  into  the 
shoe,  and  it  amazed  me  to  discover  that 
there  was  almost  as  much  wasted  leather  on 
the  floor  as  there  was  used  leather  in  the 
shoes — an  observation  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  in  any  of  the  Massachusetts 
factories. 

There  in  this  same  factory  are  machines 
that  put  eyelets  into  shoes  as  rapidly  as 
human  hands  can  pass  the  shoes  into  the 
machine,  there  are  zig-zag  sewers  that  stitch 
the  shoes  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  there  are  machines  that 
are  operated  merely  by  the  movement  of  the 
operator's  knee ;  there  are  machines  that  put 
the  shoe  into  shape,  that  peg  it,  sew  it,  pass 
waxed  threads  through  it,  that  do  every- 
thing that  human  hands  could  do  and  yet 
they  work  more  quickly,  more  accurately 
than  any  pair  of  human  hands  ever  worked. 
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In  this  tactoiy  tlu'v  ha\e  oxer  iiftct'ii  hun- 
dred different  lasts  and  although  they  use 
the  Goodyear  welt  and  all  the  modern  fac- 
tory methods  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
shoes,  yet  when  a  man  orders  a  haml-made 
and  hand-sewed  shoe  he  fjets  exactly  what 
he  orders — another  thinsj;  that  can  be  said, 
with  honesty,  of  very  few  shoe  factories  in 
the  States  or  Canada.  In  fact  it  amazed  me 
greatly  to  find  that  really  hand-made  shoes 
were  made  here  in  this  great  factory  where 
there  were  so  many  machines  and  so  many 
workmen. 

"We  aim."  said  Leckie  to  me,  "to  give 
exacth'  what  we  agree  to  give" — and  that 
told  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  whole 
story  of  the  progress  of  a  shoe  from  the 
leather  into  its  final  wearing  shape.  I  have 
not  the  technical  knowledge  nor  the  inclina- 
tion to  take  up  the  ma^afacture  of  shoes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer 


and  his  intli\idual  interests.  It  is  enough 
to  point  out  the  lesson  that  this  V'^ancouver 
factory  is  teaching  to  the  manufacturing 
world — a  lesson  involving  the  making  of 
perfect  shoes  in  a  perfectly  equipped  factory 
and  under  perfect  working  conditions — the 
making  of  shoes  that  has  grown  in  six  years 
from  an  output  of  thirty-five  pairs  a  day  to 
over  five  hundred  pairs  a  day,  from  the 
making  of  loggers'  boots  to  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  shoes  that  will  compare  with 
the  output  of  any  other  factory  in  Canada 
or  in  America.  The  progress  of  shoe  manu- 
facturing in  British  Columbia — in  Van- 
couver— is  only  one  example  of  the  progress 
of  industrialism  in  the  province  and  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  province,  and  when  the 
whole  story  is  told  of  the  industrial  growth 
of  Vancouver  the  world  will  begin  to 
understand  that  here  on  the  Pacific  is  a  city 
that  someday  will  take  rank  among  the 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  world. 


If  Thou    Forget 


If  thou  forget,  beloved,  there  shall  be 
No  music  and  no  laughter  left  for  me, 
No  rising  of  dead  stars  for  ever  set. 
If   thou    forget. 

If  thou  forget,  the  bitter  memories 
Shall  press  no  tear  from  hot,  unsleeping  ej'cs, 
Kut  pale  and  passionless  my  life  shall  be, 
No  music  and  no  laughter  left  for  me. 
Beneath  dread  skies  in  which  all  stars  have 
set. 


If  thou  forget,  strange  autumns  shall  arise, 
With  sobbing  winds,  and  weary  rain-swept 

skies. 
Weary  as  wind  or  rain  my  life  shall  be, 
Alone  with  bitter,  burning  memories, 
No  music  and  no  laughter  left  for  me 
In  those  dim  days  when  all  my  suns  have 

set. 
If  thou  forget. 


The  fleatnen's  P 


romise 


A  STORY  OF  THE  BOXER  UPRISING  FOUNDED  ON  THE  SUSPICIONS 

OF  A  WAR  CORRESPONDENT 


By  ^iVard   Montgomery 

Editor's  Note — "The  Heathen's  Promise"  was  written  by  an  American  news- 
paper correspondent  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  march  to  Peking  of  the  International 
army,  following  the  Boxer  uprising  in  I  900.  The  story  was  written  while  the  Americans 
and  the  English  were  quartered  in  the  Sacred  City  and,  although  it  is  wholly  imaginative, 
a  number  of  Christian  missionaries  never  were  accounted  for,  and  the  author,  who  uses 
his  pen-name  here,  maintains  that  the  fate  of  Agatha  Moore  was  the  probable  fate  of  a 
number  of  Christian  maidens  who  disappeared  during  the  many  massacres  and  were 
reported  among  the  dead,  although  their  bodies  never  were  recovered.  This  story  has  a 
timely  interest  in  view  of  the  present  anti-foreign  agitation  in  China. 


AROUSED  from  the  dull  tran- 
quility of  the  summer  day  by 
the  recurrent  rumors  of  im- 
pending peril,  the  missionaries 
were  gathered  in  melancholy 
groups  beside  the  garden  that  decorated  the 
mission  yard.  All  about  were  scattered  the 
low,  tent-like,  vari-colored  huts  of  the  native 
Christians,  built  of  wood  and  frail,  with 
fantastic  polished  pillars  supporting  at  the 
upturned  corners  the  sloping  roofs  which 
extended  far  beyond  the  thin  boarded  walls 
and  cast  deep  shadows. 

Beside  these  quaint  Oriental  houses  that 
were  clustered  in  a  small  grove  of  cypress 
and  mulberry  trees,  was  the  mission  school. 
Still  beyond  rose  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
pagoda  to  the  height  of  seven  stories,  octag- 
onal and  tapering,  its  surface  broken  by 
projecting  roofs  of  tile  which  surmounted 
the  different  stories.  This  stately  structure, 
built  to  secure  beneficial  geomantic  in- 
fluences for  the  surrounding  country,  or  as 
a  memorial  to  some  saintly  personage  whose 
name  had  long  since  perished,  a  monument 
of  Buddhism  and  superstition,  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  scene.  The  shadowy  walls 
themselves,  disappearing  in  the  lowered  sky, 
seemed  to  menace  and  threaten. 

The  little  band  was  silent.  The  Chris- 
tians were  no  less  excited  than  sorrowful. 
The  wildest  rumors  of  the  most  diabolical 
persecutions  had  reached  them.  From  Tien- 
tsin, from  Pang  Chuang  and  from  Pao 
Ting    Fu    pilgrims    brought    news    of    the 


massacre  and  carnage  and  the  burning  of 
Christians,  and  the  pillaging  of  their  homes, 
that  struck  terror  into  their  hearts  and  filled 
them  with  an  unspeakable  dread  of  the 
night  and  the  morrow.  They  expected  each 
hour  held  for  them  only  torture  and  death, 
but  gradually  their  fear  passed  into  calm 
resignation.  They  were  alert  to  the  very 
wail  of  the  wind  that  was  steadily  increas- 
ing. They  were  watchful  and  suspicious 
of  every  spot  that  dotted  the  darkening 
horizon.  Even  the  sluggish  natives  moved 
restlessly  here  and  there,  pausing  at  inter- 
vals to  offer  a  silent  prayer  to  their  new 
Diety — the  "One  God"  of  the  initiated  ;  or 
to  put  ear  to  the  ground  to  catch  the  first 
sound  of  approaching  danger. 

The  natives  were  more  despairing  than 
the  missionaries.  Although  the  latter  well 
knew  they  were  imputed  with  the  poison- 
ing of  the  wells  and  streams,  and  realized 
the  weight  this  w^ould  have  with  the  rabble, 
the  natives  remembered  that  the  foreigners 
had  entered  Peking  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth 
month  of  the  Chinese  year — the  day  of  the 
great  Dragon  Festival — when  all  China 
was  mad  with  drink  and  hilarity,  and  they 
were  sensible  that  this  wrong  was  the  last 
to  be  endured,  the  most  intolerable  of  all. 

The  wave  of  massacre  was  sweeping 
north  with  dreadful  rapidity  and  the  per- 
secutions surpassed  the  awful  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  fanatical  IMoslems  in  Ar- 
menia— the  eternal  shame  of  Turkey. 

"Let  my  head  go  for  Christ  and  China. 
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I  shall  nor  tlcc  it  tlu'v  conic, ""  cru-d  Liu 
Lienshan,  ardently,  hrcakinu;  in  upon  the 
discussion  of  their  dani^ers.  "M>'  blood 
shall  he  shed  for  pro(i;ress  and  ni\  name 
shall  he  glorified  by  the  thousands  who  will 
then  ri;e  up  for  Kwanii;  Hsu  and  the 
riifht." 

"U.uh,  and  \oiir  head  will  be  sacrificed 
pretty  soon,"  said  Wana;  Fu.  "The  planet;? 
look  red  tonight.  We  shall  have  blood 
shed  before  mornini!;  and  the  troops  will 
take  the  field." 

"Wang  Fu  still  is  superstitious,"  re- 
marked Liu,  with  an  amused  smile ;  "he 
can  tell  what  color  the  planets  are  with  the 
sun  still  shining." 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  into  the  wide- 
stretching,  desolate  plain  that  spread  its 
unbroken  level  to  the  west,  where  the  red 
light  blackened  its  outline,  and  to  the  south 
until  met  by  advancing  night  and  a  mass  of 
ominous  clouds  that  rolled  on  its  bosom. 
A  laz\-  river,  its  waters  dyed  purple,  and 
gorgeous  in  the  Oriental  sun,  broke  the 
plain  to  the  north,  while  still  beyond  in 
the  distance  a  long,  low  wall  marked  the 
range  of  mountains  through  w^hich  w'ound 
a  spur  of  the  great  wall  of  China. 

Just  as  the  little  group  knelt  in  prayer, 
a  cry  rang  out  away  in  the  distance  up  the 
solemn  valley  of  the  silent  river.  It  was 
followed  by  another,  long,  shrill  and  ter- 
rible. Then  came  an  interval  of  silence. 
No  one  in  the  terror-stricken  group  in  the 
garden  stirred.  Again  the  alarming  cry 
pierced  the  air,  louder  and  nearer. 

Wun  Yuen  Chan,  a  young  ordained 
priest,  passed  noiselessly  from  the  group 
and  like  a  deer  sprang  out  into  the  shadows. 

Agatha  Moore  followed  him  unper- 
ceived.  They  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
crawling  along  the  dusty  level,  when  again, 
more  distinctly  and  more  prolonged,  the 
same  voice  was  raised  in  another  wild  out- 
cry. Wun  Yuen  stopped  short,  inclined  his 
head  to  better  catch  the  sound,  and  listened. 
Agatha  Moore  stood  beside  him.  When  the 
last  long  note  had  rung  out  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  and,  resting  his  ear  on  the  earth, 
listened  for  some  moments. 

"It  is  only  one,"  he  said  rising,  "he  is 
coming  this  way." 

"Could  you  distinguish  any  words?" 
asked  Agatha  Moore,  dreading  the  answer. 

"Yes,"  said  Wun  Yuen,  "something." 

He  did  not  wish  to  alarm  Agatha,  but  a 


look,  vwn  in  the  uncertain  light,  into  her 
determined  face  satisfied  him. 

"\  i   Ho  Tuan,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"The  Boxers;  God  save  us!"  exclaimed 
Agatha. 

"Go;  hurry,  Wun  Yuen,  and  alarm  the 
station  and  fortify  the  school." 

Wun  Yuen  obeyed,  but  Agatha  Moore 
did  not  follow.  Instead,  as  soon  as  the 
native  was  out  of  hearing  Agatha  turned 
and  fled  tow^ard  the  north,  hurrying  on, 
never  pausing  until  she  reached  the  river. 
There  she  halted  long  enough  to  find  a  ford, 
then  waded  slowly  in,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  still  waters,  lest  she  might  warn  some 
lurking  native.  Once  across,  the  shallow 
stream  Agatha,  turning  abruptly,  traveled 
toward  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  now 
fullj"  set.  She  did  not  halt  or  pause  or 
even  hesitate  until  she  came  in  sight  of  a 
long,  dark  wall.  Then  she  stopped  and 
scanned  its  surface,  shading  her  eyes  with 
one  hand  as  if  to  see  more  plainly. 

In  a  moment,  with  a  certainty  which 
showed  that  she  knew  the  ground,  she 
turned  slightly  toward  the  north  and  began 
again  her  rapid  march,  which  she  kept  up 
until,  faint  and  exhausted,  she  arrived  be- 
fore the  gate  of  a  walled  city,  a  rude  semi- 
circular enceinte  that  rose  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet  and  was  pierced  by  a  narrow 
passage  at  the  base.  High  above  it  rose, 
from  huge  battlements,  a  massive,  lofty  war 
tower.  Before  this  gate  Agatha  Moore 
had  stood  at  a  similar  hour  only  a  month 
before.  She  had  come  with  Chung  Ho 
Shi  and  Wu  Hsiohsun  and  several  servants. 
They  had  carried  with  them  an  improvised 
litter  on  which  lay  the  unconscious  form 
of  the  fair  daughter  of  General  Li  Jin-Pah, 
whom  they  had  rescued  from  the  river.  She 
was  seeking  the  general  this  time,  but  on  a 
different  mission,  probably  not  so  pleasant 
to  him,  but  infinitely  more  important  to  her. 

In  response  to  three  loud  taps  on  a  gong 
which  hung  suspended  beside  the  gate  an 
old  man  came  from  the  dark  recesses,  and, 
peering  through  the  opening  in  the  wall, 
asked  Agatha  what  brought  her  there  on 
such  a  night,  for  the  wind  had  risen  to  a 
gale. 

"To  see  the  general.  The  Yi  Ho  Tuan 
are  at  the  mission !"  cried  Agatha  excitedly. 
"You  are  a  Christian,  Lu ;  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  his  excellency." 

"A  Christian,  yes,  blessed  be  our  Savior; 
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but  hush!  Whisper  not  even  His  name 
here.     The  times  are  hard — '' 

"Tell  me  quick  where  can  I  find  the 
general!"  broke  out  Agatha,  cutting  the 
old  man  short. 

"Oh,  I  forgot ;  yes,  the  general.  His 
excellency  was  last  seen  in  the  great  temple. 
It  is  near  and  his  palace  is  farther  on." 
The  aged  Christian  stepped  aside  and 
Agatha  passed  swiftly  through  the  intricate 
passages  that  honeycombed  the  thick  wall 
and  hurried  up  the  narrow  street,  on  each 
side  of  which  stretched  a  long  line  of  dismal 
wall,  broken  only  by  the  front  doors  to  the 
Fan-tsz,  a  few  of  which,  left  open,  were 
replaced  by  movable  screens  which  barred 
the  sight  from  all  beyond  the  entrance  to 
the  munshang's,  or  doorkeeper's  apartments. 

"Maybe  I'll  be  too  late,"  thought  Agatha 
as  she  reached  the  temple  and  approaching 
the  southern  wall,  painted  a  brilliant  red, 
knocked  at  the  gateway.  Hardly  had  she 
sounded  the  gong  when  two  dark  arms, 
embracing  her  in  anger,  dragged  her  away 
and  with  some  force  hurled  her  into  the 
middle  of  the  street.  The  enraged  native 
all  the  while  between  abuse,  telling  her  to 
seek  the  west  gate ;  that  through  the  south 
gate  and  the  scarlet  wall  only  emperors 
and  chuangyuens  had  the  right  to  pass.  At 
last  Agatha  found  herself  in  an  outer  court- 
yard and  before  a  magnificent  temple,  the 
roof  of  which,  painted  in  azure  blue,  was 
elaborately  decorated,  and  rows  of  trees 
and  cypresses  formed  a  path  that  led  up  to 
the  gilded  entrance. 

She  passed  quickly  into  the  "Hall  of 
Great  Perfection"  and  paused  before  an 
image  of  the  sage  which  rested  on  a  dais, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  arranged  tablets 
and  altars  of  the  four  principal  disciples  of 
Confucius  and  the  twelve  wise  men.  The 
general  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  few 
dignitaries  moved  about,  but  paid  no  heed 
to  Agatha's  presence.  The  frantic  girl 
passed  from  there  with  haste  into  the  hinder- 
most  court,  where  stood  the  "Ancestral  Hall 
of  Exalted  Sages."  which  contained  tablets 
of  the  five  ancestors  of  Confucius  and  was 
dedicated  to  their  imperishable  memory. 

Here,  responding  to  her  anxious  in- 
quiries, a  high  priest  told  Agatha  that  the 
"mighty  general"  had  worshiped  and  started 
for  his  palace  an  hour  before.  So  the 
maiden  hurriedly  departed.  In  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  standing  be- 
fore the  entrance  to  his  courtyard.     Sum- 


moning a  servant  in  the  usual  manner, 
Agatha  made  known  her  desire  for  an 
audience  with  his  excellency.  The  servant 
departed,  and  after  some  moments,  which 
passed  into  hours  to  Agatha,  returned  and 
led  the  trembling  girl  into  the  general's 
presence.  General  Li  Jin-Pah  scarcely 
moved  as  she  entered. 

"What  is  your  errand?"  he  asked  in  no 
kind  tone,  as  he  turned  his  head  and  faced 
Agatha   Moore. 

"Our  mission  will  he  burnt,  my  father 
will  be  murdered,"  she  broke  out  impetu- 
ously in  a  great  flood  of  pent-up  tears. 
"And  all  the  Christians  will  be  massacred." 

"Eh?  What's  this  you  say?"  the  general 
asked,  resting  his  bloodshot  eyes  on  the 
girl. 

"The  'V  i  Ho  Tuan  are  at  the  mission.  I 
have  come  to  you  to  beg  you  to  save  the 
lives  of  my  friends,  to  send  soldiers,  you'll 
do  it,  you'll  do  it — I  know  you  will," 
pleaded  Agatha  passionately. 

"Humph — strange  thing  you  ask  of  me, 
what  do  I  care  if  all  your  Christians  are 
burnt?" 

"But,"  implored  Agatha,  "we  saved  your 
daughter,  you  promised  us  if  you  ever 
could   repay  us — " 

"What!"  interposed  the  general.  "How 
dare  you  remind  me  of  my  daughter's  folly ; 
another  word  like  that  and  by  the  gods  I'll 
have  your  head."  Agatha  fell  at  his  feet 
and  clutched  his  knees. 

"Oh,  do  save  us,  great  gene*al,"  she 
begged.  "^  ou  can  if  you  will,  please  do. 
They  may  all  be  dead  by  this  time.  Oh, 
please  send  the  soldiers." 

At  this  the  general's  voice  grew  milder 
nnd  his  repulsive  yellow  face  lighted  in  a 
smile. 

"I  will,"  he  answered  at  last,  "on  one 
condition    being    fulfilled." 

"Name  it,"  cried  the  girl  eagerly. 

"Bind  yourself  to  become  one  of  my 
household,  and  by  all  the  sages  the  Chris- 
tians are  saved!"  And  he  laughed  at  his 
own  generosity,  and  his  wife,  who  lay 
stretched  on  a  couch,  laughed,  and  the 
guards  laughed. 

"Oh,  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  cried  Agatha 
despairing  and  blushing. 

"Then  they  die,"  cried  the  general,  glar- 
ing on  the  prostrate  figure  at  his  feet. 

"Hurry,  hurry,"  Agatha  cried  at  last, 
rpringing  up.  "The\  may  be  all  killed  now. 
Oh.  hurry!" 
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"'^'es.  I'll  j^o,  ril  ^o,  but  you  promise 
me  first." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  promise,"  moaneci  Afjatha. 

"Then  I  go.  Wong  Lun,"  turning  to  tlic 
lieutenant  of  the  guards,  "conimantl  the 
garrison  and  bring  mc  a  goblet  of  rice 
wine." 

"As  you  will,  my  general,""  responded  the 
j'oung  officer. 

The  beat  of  drums  and  the  ring  of  sabers 
in  the  court  brought  some  hope  back  into 
Agatha's  breast.  The  general  sat  compla- 
cently sipping  his  wine. 

"The  garrison  is  ready,  I  think,"  ven- 
tured Agatha. 

"Silence,  girl.     Wong  Lun,  is  the  garri- 


son out 


:>" 


"And  waiting,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 

The  general  rose  and  strode  across  the 
room.     Agatha  followed. 

"Remain  here  till  I  return,"  commanded 
his  excellency  fiercely,  as  he  perceived  that 
Agatha  was  behind  him. 

"May  I  not  go?"  she  pleaded. 

"No,  you  will  be  safer  here  and  we  can 
march  with  greater  haste  without  you." 

"Is  there  truly  no  kindness  in  that  man's 
heart?"  thought  Agatha  as  she  sank  back 
half  conscious  onto  a  divan.  The  general 
passed  out  of  the  door. 

11. 

"Halt — who  comes?"  demanded  Agatha's 
father,  when  the  crier  had  come  within  hail- 
ing distance. 

"Tung  How,  in  Christ's  name!" 

"Welcome,  then,"  and  "Thank  God,  a 
Christian,"  said  Dr.  Aloore  as  he  bowed 
his  head  in  silent  thanksgiving. 

In  another  moment  the  man  whose  cry 
had  alarmed  the  mission  and  sent  Agatha 
Moore  on  her  errand  stumbled  in  among 
the  excited  Christians  who  had  advanced 
to  meet  him,  and,  reeling,  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  was  winded,  but  between  breaths  that 
came  quickly  and  with  difficulty  he  man- 
aged to  utter:  "The  Yi  Ho  Tuan — are 
coming,"  and  after  a  longer  pause,  during 
which  he  seemed  about  to  choke,  went  on : 
"Prepare  yourselves  —  for — death — they — 
cry — Yi — kai — Kuei — tzu —  Ch'uan  —  she 
chin."  And  with  this  final  exertion  the 
good  Christian  lay  still  in  a  faint. 

Scarcely    had    he    pronounced     the    last 

■syllable  of  his  direful  warning  than   from 

every  direction   came   the   flash   of   torches, 

shouts  and  the  tread  of  men's  feet  in  quick, 

triumphant    march.      It    seemed    that    they 


sprang   from   the  ground,   so  suddenly   did 
they  come. 

"Go,  all  you  women,  into  the  schoolhouse 
and  bar  the  doors.  Wu  Hsio-hsun,  Wun 
\'uen  Shan,  Wang  ¥u,  Liu  Lien-shan  and 
Chung  Ho  Shi,  arm  yourselves  and  rouse 
the  natives." 

In  the  excitement  Agatha  Moore  was 
forgotten.  All  obeyed  the  commands  of 
Agatha's  father,  except  his  younger  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  who  lingered  behind  where  the 
doctor  stood  hurling  defiance  at  the  ap- 
proaching line,  expecting  each  moment  to 
catch  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  her  lover, 
Robert,  returning  from  the  inner  city. 

The  beat  of  drums  and  the  blasting  of 
trumpets  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  a 
hundred  voices  mingled  in  what  sounded 
like  a  death  chant,  rude  and  barbaric,  which 
they  repeated  again  and  again.  Soon  their 
bright-colored  jackets,  gleaming  through 
the  darkness,  came  into  sight,  seeming  wild- 
er and  more  foreboding  in  the  alternating 
glare  and  gloom  of  the  torches  and  the 
lowering  night.  Now  and  then  there  rose 
above  the  drums  and  the  trumpets  and  the 
rude  tune  a  long-drawn  shout  of  savage 
triumph,  w^hich  subsided  ever  into  the  weird 
measure  of  the  awful  chant,  w^hich  began 
wnth  words  that  struck  terror  into  every 
Christian  heart: 

Shen  Chu  Ch'uan, 

Chin  Yin  Kuei  tzu  Nao  Chung  yuen, 

Yi  Ho  Tuan, 

Ch'uen  feng  Chiao, 

Nai  pei   t'ien. 
As  the  last  strain  floated  over  the  plain 
the  numbers  of  the  men  could  be  counted — 

Yao  p'ing  knei  tzu  pu  fe  nau 

T'iao  t'ieh  tao, 

Pa  hsien  kan. 
"Let  all  the  foreign  devils  be  killed !"  re- 
peated Mary,  terrified,  as  she  caught  the 
words  of  the  last  solemn  strain.  She  turned 
and  would  have  fled,  but  at  that  instant  the 
crazed  barbarians  broke  into  a  run.  Some 
seizing  poor  Mary,  hurled  her  to  the  earth, 
while  others,  with  a  fierce  shout,  swarmed 
into  the  garden,  and,  trampling  down  the 
blossoms,  scattered  in  every  direction  after 
their  victims. 

Christians,  one  after  another,  dragged 
each  by  a  score  of  madmen,  were  bound  to 
stakes  or  young  trees  and  prodded  and 
hacked  while  tinder  was  being  gathered  and 
piled  at  their  feet.  Some  resisted,  only  to 
be  torn  by  the  dull  sabers  and  left  to  die. 
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while  others,  more  fortunate,  were  ruth- 
lessly massacred  and  spared  the  torture  of 
the  slower  death.  One  native  appealed  to 
Christ,  only  to  be  torn  into  pieces. 

When  thf  victims  were  made  fast  to  the 
stakes  and  the  tree  trunks,  the  fanatics 
seized  their  loose  garments  and  snatched 
them  from  their  bodies.  Mary  Moore  and 
her  aged  father  fared  no  better  than  the 
rest.  It  seemed  to  both  that  eternity  had 
begun  to  receive  them.  Yet  Dr.  Moore  was 
not  submissive  even  when  the  flames  had 
begun  to  kindle  at  his  feet,  but,  unbending 
as  predestination,  called  down  awful  judg- 
ments against  his  persecutors  in  Christ's 
name. 

"What  folly,"  he  cried,  "you  can  burn 
and  slay  us,  but  you  cannot  slay  our  Christ. 
We  die  for  Christian  China,  for  our  death 
means  the  redemption  of  China." 

All  about  were  the  victims.  Some  look- 
ing toward  heaven  were  moving  their  lips 
quietly:  others,  with  a  dull,  empty  stare, 
watched  the  atrocities  going  on  about  them, 
while  still  others  shot  fire  from  their  eyes, 
defied  all  humanity  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  died  happy  in  His  name. 

The  half-naked  forms  of  the  suffering 
women  roused  no  feeling — death  was  the 
worst  punishment  inflicted.  For  that  the 
helpless  Christians  were  thankful.  Every- 
where stood  the  young  tree  trunks  bearing 
their  human  burdens.  Just  as  the  flames, 
increasing  every  instant,  and,  rising,  em- 
braced the  feet  of  the  victims,  a  gathering 
storm  broke  with  great  violence  that  opened 
the  heavens  and  a  crash  of  thunder  fol- 
lowed that  shook  the  earth.  But  their 
thirst  for  blood  had  overcome  superstition. 
and  the  natives  fed  the  flames  with  small 
twigs  and  scraps  of  paper.  The  whole  plain 
resounded  with  one  immense  groan  and 
with  cries  of  pain.  Some  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  clouded  sky  and  began 
to  sing,  praising  Christ. 

Mary,  her  slender  form  white  as  if 
chiseled  from  marble,  for  a  moment  rested 
her  head  upon  her  breast  as  if  half-conscious, 
then  raised  her  eyes  as  if  expecting  deliv- 
erance. 

Higher  and  higher  the  flames  ascended, 
and  as  they  crackled  louder  and  louder  the 
shouts  of  delight  and  joy  increased.  Above 
the  crash  of  the  heavens  and  the  shouts  of 
triumph  and  exultation  of  the  heathens  rang 
out  the  agonized  cries  of  the  victims  as  the 
flames     gradually     veiled     their    blackened 


faces  and  then  mounted  higher,  as  if  show- 
ing the  victory  and  triumph  of  the  pagan 
god. 

The  river  gleamed.  The  trembling 
leaves  on  the  scattering  mulberry  trees  shriv- 
eled in  the  heat.  Here  and  there,  mad  with 
ecstacy  and  drunk  with  the  sight  of  blood, 
the  barbarians  moved  among  their  victims 
to  gloat  over  their  death  agonies. 

Their  pitiable  shrieks  and  screams  ming- 
led in  awful  harmony  with  the  death  chant 
of  the  Yi  Ho  Tuan,  the  wild  blast  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  beating  of  a  hundred 
drums.  The  occasional  flash  of  the  light- 
ning dulled  the  flames  from  the  torches,  and 
the  burning  bodies  illumined  the  distorted 
faces  with  a  ghastly  light,  revealing  the 
half-naked  bodies,  blackened,  shriveled  and 
twisting  in  the  heat. 

A  mighty  shout  went  up,  intense  and 
horrible,  as  the  last  cries  of  the  Christians 
grew  duller  and  duller,  hoarser  and  hoarser, 
and  at  last  still  in  death.  The  little  group 
in  the  schoolhouse,  horrified  and  fearful, 
knelt  on  the  bare  floor  and  prayed.  The 
sickening  odor  of  burning  flesh  and  the 
smoke  began  to  penetrate  the  walls  and 
stifle  them.  They  had  but  a  moment  to 
wait  before  all  around  the  school  were 
men  clamoring  and  pounding.  The  light 
of  the  torch  mixed  with  the  lightning  in  the 
sky ;  the  thunder  was  echoed  by  the  thunder 
of  a  hundred  voices.  Under  the  door  a 
tongue  of  flame  leaped  into  the  room. 
Terror-stricken  and  fainting  women  fell 
upon  the  men  for  protection. 

Just  as  the  door  was  about  to  give  way 
the  cries  of  joy  and  triumph  and  the  death 
chant  were  changed  to  one  dreadful  shout 
of  mortal  fear.  A  pistol  shot  rang  out,  fol- 
lowed by  another.  With  flashes  of  anger 
in  their  eyes  and  with  clinched  fists  the 
mob  suddenly  withdrew%  and  a  desperate 
man,  crazed  with  rage,  sprang  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  lighted  arena  of  death. 
The  gleam  of  his  pistols  and  the  fire  in 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  cowered  the  fanatics. 
It  was  Robert  Prentice,  the  lover  of  Mary. 
He  never  halted  or  hesitated,  but  rushed 
among  them,  striking  blow  after  blow  upon 
those  who  opposed  him  until  he  reached  the 
lifeless  body  of  his  betrothed.  Kneeling  for 
a  moment  at  her  poor  distorted  form,  he 
muttered  a  prayer  and  then  in  a  frenzy 
darted  into  the  astonished  crowd  and  fought 
till  he  died  with  his  sword  buried  in  the 
bodv  of  a  victim. 
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Thcii  with  ri'doubk'd  fury  the  crazy 
ir.oh  ph't'd  rhc  torch  until  one  <2:reat  flame 
en\  eloped  the  school,  and  as  the  cries  of  the 
last  survivors  of  the  heathens'  vengeance 
were  silenced  the  plains  for  miles  around 
and  the  hea\ens  shone  with  a  ruddy  and 
awful  glare.  Again  hurst  forth  the  slow 
measure  of  the  solemn  death  chant,  blended 
with  the  uproar  of  a  thousand  discordant 
notes : 

Shen   Chu  Ch'uan. 

YI  HO  TUAN. 

Tapi  Yang  quel  tsu ;  tapi,  tapi, 

Tapi   Yang   kuei    tsu ;   tapi,    tapi. 


III. 


"Halt!"  commanded  the  general,  draw- 
ing rein  before  his  palace  and  dismounting. 

"Your  people  are  saved,"  ^.ft  said  to 
Agatha  as  he  flung  himself  onto  the  couch 
beside  the  maiden  and  passed  his  arm  around 
her  slender  waist. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you?"  cried 
the  girl  gratefully,  as  her  eyes  filled. 

General  Li  Jin-Pah  had  marched  around 
the  city  and  inspected  the  walls. 

Agatha  Moore  was  reported  among  the 
slain. 


English  Bay,  with  its  broad  beach  and  magnificent  surf,  entertains  nurse- 
maids and  children  of  the  rich  by  the  thousands  every  day  during  summer.  But 
with  the  little  children  in  their  dainty  white  frocks  and  sailor  suits  mingle  the  little 
boys  and  girls  from  the  homes  of  the  toilers,  who  trudge  barefooted  over  to  the  bay 
to  swim  and  play  and  build  dream  houses  out  of  the  firm,  wet  sand.  There  on  the 
beach  is  found  the  ideal  democracy ;  democracy  that  is  actual,  real.  And  there  is 
a  scene  that  would  gladden  the  Roosevelt  heart — a  scene  full  of  baby  carriages 
and    large    families,    of    youngsters    splashing,    laughing,    singing,    playing. 


IHETRANSmONOF 
EVELYN*MORTON 

A  btory  or  Love  and  Society 


By  Stepken  Wentwortk 


THE  old  curio  collector  held  up  the 
bracelet  between  his  stiffened 
fingers  until  the  light  filtered 
through  the  half-shut  blinds  and 
kindled  the  dusty  stones. 
"It's  a  beautiful  piece,"  he  said,  with 
faltering  enthusiasm.  "See  how  the  stones 
gleam !  And  they're  genuine,  every  one  of 
them — my  word  for  that !  Why,  the  gold 
is  worth  the  price,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
stones.  I'm  giving  it  away ;  a  hundred  is 
nothing  for  it.  It's  worth  a  thousand  if 
it's  worth  a  cent !  It  belonged  to  Henrietta 
de  Bourbon — wasn't  it  ?  Yes,  to  Henrietta 
de  Bourbon — there's  the  trademark  inside 
of  it.     Look!" 

"I'm  afraid  you've  had  a  little  too  much 
of  the  bourbon,"  laughed  Seymour,  taking 
the  bracelet  from  the  old  man  and  flecking 
the  dust  from  the  jewels  with  his  handker- 
chief.    "Our  old  friend  Henrietta  couldn't 
have  owned  this,  my  dear  sir ;  the  date  is 
on  the  inside     1851." 
i       "Well,  perhaps  it  was  some  other  Hen- 
!  rietta,    then,"    muttered    the   collector,    his 
mouth   wrinkling    into   a   smile.      "It   was 
i  some  Henrietta,  I'm  sure  of  that!     Susan, 
I  wasn't   it   to    Henrietta   that   this   bracelet 
i  belonged?"   turning   inquiringly  towards  a 
low  table  behind  which  sat  a  frail  figure, 
'  bending  over  a  Warsaw  candlestick  which 
'  she   was    cleaning    with    vinegar    and    salt. 

The  old  woman  looked  up. 

i      "No,  it  wasn't  to  Henrietta  that  it  be- 

:  longed,"   she   answered  softly,   and   plainly 

amused  ;  "it  was  to  Ladj'  Susan — that  was 

her  name."     The  old  woman  bent  over  her 

work,    laughing    lightly    to    herself    as    she 

rubbed  the  tarnished  metal  with  her  cloth. 

"That's  right,  that's  right,"  chuckled  her 

husband.      "It  was  to   Lady   Susan  that  it 

•belonged,  sure  enough." 

"Which    should    make    it    all    the    more 
Valuable,"  said  Seymour,  earnestly. 
Si   Lady    Susan    put    down    her   cloths    and 
■feame  forward  out  of  the  shadows. 

"It   does,"   she  said,  with   emphasis;  "it 


was  a  wedding  gift  from  my  father.  He 
brought  it  from  Naples  with  him.  He  was 
a  buyer  for  Clafin's  while  he  had  his  health, 
and  knew  a  good  thing  from  a  bad  one. 
Such  knowledge  was  a  part  of  his  business." 
As  she  spoke,  the  old  woman  took  the 
bracelet  from  Seymour  and  scanned  it 
fondly  through  her  spectacles. 

"I'll  not  sell  it,"  she  said  at  last.  "I'll 
keep  it.     It's  too  much  to  ask  of  me,  it " 

"It's  for  Miss  Morton  he's  buying  it," 
spoke  Susan's  husband  sharply. 

The  bracelet  fell  to  the  floor  and  Lady 
Susan  bent  to  pick  it  up.  But  Seymour 
was  too  quick  for  the  stiffened  bones. 
Facing  the  old  curio  collector  and  twirling 
the  bracelet  nervously  between  a  thumb  and 
forefinger,   Seymour  blurted  out: 

"How  did  3'ou  know  that?"  He  was 
irritated. 

"Well,"  began  the  old  man,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  smiling  blandly,  "my  two 
e3'es  told  me.  She's  an  old  customer  of 
ours.  One  of  the  best  we  have.  The  fob 
you  wear  on  your  watch,  she  bought  from 
me,  my  friend.  The  signet  ring  you  wear 
on  your  finger  she  bought  from  me.  I  put 
two  and  fwo  together,  and  it  was 
as  plain,  sir,  as  the  time  of  day  with  clocks 
all  around  me."  The  old  man  chuckled 
and  Seymour  unbent  and  laughed  outright. 

"You  oughtn't  to  be  here,"  he  laughed 
carelessly;  "your  place  is  at  Scotland  Yard, 
and  Holmes  could  make  good  use  of  you — 
is  it  genuine?"  Seymour  weift  on,  turning 
again  to  the  bracelet,  "the  stones,  I  mean, 
and  the  gold  ?" 

"I  refer  you  to  Miss  Morton,"  replied 
the  old  man,  diplomatically.  "She  will  tell 
you  I'm  a  man  o'  my  word." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,  my  friend,"  answered 
Seymour,  reassuringly.  "And  now  give  me 
your  word;  that's  all  I  want." 

"It's  genuine,  sir." 

"Good.  I'll  give  you  ninety  dollars  for 
it.        Not  a  cent  more." 

"Not    a    cent    less    than    a     hundred," 
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snapped  Lady  Susan  before  her  husband 
could  reply,  and  again  putting  down  her 
work. 

"It's  for  Miss  Morton,"  protested  the 
old  man,  turning  to  his  wife.  "She's  a 
good  customer  of  ours.     One  of  the  best — " 

"Let  the  gentleman  have  it  for  ninety, 
then,  if  you're  set  on  it,"  answered  Lady 
Susan,  thoughtfully,  making  her  way  back 
to  the  table  and  the  old  Warsaw  candle- 
sticks, 

II 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  Alan  Seymour's 
motor  rumbled  up  to  Onwentsia  club  house. 

"Where  in  the  Dickens  have  you  been?" 
demanded  Bob  Marr  as  Alan  rushed  into 
his  room,  threw  his  coat  and  goggles  into  a 
corner  and  dragged  his  polo  clothes  from 
the  closet. 

"It's  three  o'clock  now,  and  w^e  were  to 
play  the  Rockaways  at  three.  Everybody's 
out  to  the  game,  and  Keene  was  just  up  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  And,  by  the  way, 
Alan,"  Bob  put  in,  wickedly,  "Evelyn  Mor- 
ton's out  there,  too.  There  she  goes  now — 
just  came  up  in  Everett's  car,  his  sixty 
horse-power  French  car — the  new  one." 

"Did  Everett  stay?" 

"Yes,  he's  gone  down  to  the  field  with 
Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Morton.  They  are  going 
to  dine  at  Ravinia.  This  is  Evelyn's  birth- 
day, I  suppose  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"Everett's  giving  a  dinner  for  her  before 
the  Damrosch  concert." 

Marr  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  sank  back 
into  a  chair,  "I'll  w^ait  for  you  if  you  won't 
take  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"Who's    going    to    the    dinner,    do    you 
know?"  asked  Seymour,  sitting  on  the  arm 
of  his  couch  and  pulling  on  his  riding  boots. 
1  am. 

"Who  else?" 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton,  of  course." 

"Yes?"      * 

"Fred  and  Isabel,  Jack,  that  Greeley 
chap,  Ethel  and  Miss  Thompson." 

"Umph!     Fine  assortment." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  laughed  Marr.  "Mrs. 
Morton  isn't  letting  the  sod  wither  under 
her  axfords,  you  can  gamble  on  that,  Alan. 
She's  going  to  land  Everett  if  it  takes  all 
summer,  with  apologies  to  Gen.  Grant.  I 
might  add,  with  apologies  to  Gen.  Sherman, 
that  love  is — eh,  Alan?" 

"Confound  that  razor!     I've  cut  myself, 

I" 
agam  1 


"Ought  to  use  a  safety  while  Everett's 
in  town,  Alan." 

"Might  let  my  beard  grow,"  suggested 
Sejmour,  bitterly.  "Mrs.  Morton  seems 
to  like  beards.  By  the  way.  Bob,  how  does 
this  strike  you?"  Seymour  walked  over  to 
his  coat,  took  the  bracelet  from  a  pocket, 
and  tossed  it  over  to  Marr. 

"Fine,  I  should  say,"  answered  Bob,  in 
the  manner  of  a  connoisseur,  "after  it's 
washed  up.    Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"Try  to  be  serious.  Bob,"  protested  Sey- 
mour. "I  found  it  in  an  old  curiosity  shop. 
Paid  ninety  dollars  for  it.  It  once  belonged 
to  Lady  Susan.  It  has  a  pedigree  that  runs 
back  to  1851.     How  does  that  strike  you?" 

"Strikes  me  you  got  stuck,"  replied  Bob, 
laying  the  bracelet  on  the  table.  "What 
are  jou  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"Give  it  to  Miss  Morton." 

"Say,  Alan,  I'm  going  to  get  serious 
just  for  once,  if  you'll  forgive  me.  I'm 
going  to  get  serious  right  now.  You're  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  yourself.  Everybody  knows  it. 
I  know  it.  Everett  knows  it.  You'll  look 
like  a  Canadian  five-cent  piece  when  that 
dinner  comes  off  to-night  and  you're  not 
there.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  speak 
out.  Ask  Evelyn  to  marry  you  and  get 
this  germ  out  of  your  system.  If  she  says 
she  won't  have  you,  let  that  settle  it.  Pass 
her  up.  It'll  make  a  new"  man  of  you  to 
have  it  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  And 
I've  got  a  little  wager  to  make  w^ith  you 
right  here  and  now,"  went  on  Marr,  speak- 
ing earnestly;  "Evelyn  will  take  you — Of 
course,"  he  added,  apologetically,  "she 
doesn't  know  you  as  well  as  I  do." 

Seymour  shook  his  head,   finished  dress- 
ing, lighted  a  cigaret,  and  dropped  into  a] 
chair,  stretching  his  feet  out  in  front  of  him  j 
and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"Say,  look  here.  Bob,"  he  said  at  last,  out] 
of  sorts  for  giving  himself  over  to  the  mo- 
ment of  hope.     "I  don't  want  you  to  speak| 
seriously  again.     A  marriage  betw^een  Eve- 
lyn  Alorton   and  Alan   Seymour  is  out  of| 
the  question." 

"Why?" 

"Whv?"      repeated      Sevmour     bitterly. 
"Why?"     Say,    Bob,     I   couldn't    buy   her| 
clothes.     It's  all  I  can  do  to  buy  my  own. 
We'd  have  to  give  up  the  clubs.    She'd  have|j 
to  give  up  everything.     I'd  have  to  sell  myljl 
machine    and    how    could     she     get    along] 
without     one?      Bob,     I've     got   only   ten 
thousand  a  year,  and  it's  the  rankest  kindi; 
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of  nonsense  to  think  of  marrying  Evelyn 
on  ten  thousand.  Nineteen  years  ago  to-day 
she  was  born  in  a  golden  cradle,  with  a 
gold  spoon  in  her  mouth,  a  gold  rattle  in 
her  hand,  and  a  diamond  necklace  around 
her  neck.  She  has  been  wallowing  in  gold 
dust  ever  since.  It  amuses  her  to  play  in 
it  as  it  used  to  amuse  me  to  play  in  our 
backyard  sand  pile.  Come  on ;  the  Rocka- 
ways  are  out!" 

III. 

At  1 1  o'clock  that  night  Seymour  went 
over  to  Ravinia  to  get  Marr.  He  was  in  no 
humor  for  music  or  talk,  and  even  "Tann- 
hauser"  bored  him ;  and  the  laughter  that 
swept  up  to  him  from  everywhere  made  him 
set  his  teeth  together.     Waiters,  carrying 
trays  over  their  heads,  threaded  their  way 
through  the  crowd.    Animated  faces,  glow- 
ing  in    the   light     from     shaded     candles, 
fringed   every  table,   and   at  one   of   them 
Seymour  saw  Everett  and  Evelyn,  talking 
earnestly.    The  others  had  strolled  away  to 
chat  with   friends,   and  the  two  had  been 
left   alone.      Everett's   bald   head    gleamed 
in  the  candle  light.     He  could  easily  have 
heliographed    a    distant    camp   by   standing 
up    and    nodding    his    head.      But    nothing 
!  else  about  him  suggested  the  military.     He 
was  a  fat,  short,  puffing  man,  with  whiskers 
I  concealing    a    receding    chin.      A    man    no 
j  woman  could  love ;  a  man  many  would  be 
glad  to  marry.     He  had  an  estate  on  the 
.  Hudson,  a  villa  at  Newport,  a  winter  house 
'  on    Fifth    avenue,    a    remodeled    castle    on 
Loch   Lomond.     Everybody  knew  he  had 
I  them.     He  talked  about  them  incessantly. 
■      "No,    positively   no,    for   the   last    time, 
«  no!"      Miss    Morton   was   saying   to    this 
\  Everett  as  Seymour  strolled  in  at  the  gate. 
j  Instinctively  she  turned  her  head  slightly, 
'  and  her  e3es  fell  on  Seymour.     Everett  had 
i  looked   away   and    was   puffing    a   cigaret 
';  nervously,    his   feet   stretched   out   in   front 
jof  him.    When  he  looked  around  again,  as 
I  the  last  strain  of  music  died  in  the  woods 
and  the  voices  that  the  music  had  subdued 
rose  to  a  tumult.  Miss  Morton  was  gone. 
i     "So  glad  to  see  you,  Alan,"  said   Miss 
[Morton,  outreaching  her  hand.     "I  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  bracelet,"  she  went  on 
[simply.    "It  was  perfectly  beautiful.     Such 
.  igood  taste — did  you  select  it  yourself?" 
''  I    "Not  exactly,"  laughed  Seymour.     "You 
t  phose  it  for  me." 

"I?"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  wonderingly. 


"Lady  Susan  told  me  you  had  admired 
it." 

"Lady  Susan!    Pray,  who  is  she?" 

"The  little  old  woman  down  at  the 
curiosity  shop " 

"O,  that  dear  old  creature!"  cried 
Evelyn.  She  is  just  the  dearest  old  soul. 
I  love  to  go  there  and  look  over  their 
things  just  to  hear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maar- 
tens  talk — they  are  so  interesting." 

"They  think  a  great  deal  of  you, 
Evelyn,"  observed  Seymour,  as  they 
strolled  back  to  the  table. 

"Quite  natural,  isn't  it?"  commented 
Everett,  smiling  broadly. 

"Yes,  in  old  people,"  laughed  Evelyn 
wickedly,  "in  old  people  with  bald  heads." 
Then  she  laid  a  hand  on  Everett's  arm  as 
one  might  apply  a  balm  to  the  hurt,  and 
laughed  again  lightly. 

Robert  Marr  swung  over  from  the 
Montgomery  table  and  dropped  into  a 
chair  at  Everett's  elbow. 

"Say,  Everett,"  he  said,  indifferently, 
"there's  a  mighty  good  looking  girl  over 
there  who  wants  to  renew  an  old  friend- 
ship. Says  she  knew  you  at  Cambridge. 
Do  you  want  to  come  over  for  a  minute?" 

"Delighted!"  exclaimed  Everett,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  nodding  an  apology  to  Miss 
Morton  and  swinging  into  step  with  Marr. 

Evelyn  watched  the  two  receding  figures 
until  they  turned  into  the  path  that 
ran  along  under  the  trees  to  the 
Casino,  and  then  a  sigh  passed  her 
lips — a  sigh  that  was  very  low  and 
very  deep  and  very  full  of  meaning. 
Yet  when  Seymour  sat  down  by  her 
this  girl  whom  he  had  so  greatly  misunder- 
stood seemed  in  no  haste  to  re-open  the 
conversation  and  as  he  had  no  desire  to 
break  their  common  silence,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  that  little  oasis  of  silence  in  that 
desert  of  chatter,  they  sat  there  together, 
until  the  orchestra  completed  the  number, 
without  uttering  a  syllable.  Then  sud- 
denly Evelyn  leaned  over  the  table  to  Sey- 
mour. 

"I  want  you  to  take  me  home,"  sHe  said 
bluntly,  "I'm  ill." 

Seymour  looked  at  the  girl  curiously. 
She  had  been  all  vivacity  and  mirth ;  now 
she  was  quiet  and  appeared  depressed.  She 
had  risen  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
Seymour  to  do  but  follow  her  to  his  car, 
whither  she  led  the  way  without  turning 
back   to   sav    farewell     even     to    her   own 
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guests.         What   could    it    mean,    Seymour 
wondered,  this  sudden  whim? 

IV. 

"To  Miss  Morton's,"  Alan  instructed 
the  chauffeur  as  he  stepped  into  the  car. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Evelyn  softly,  laying  a 
gloved  hand  on  Alan's  arm  as  if  to  restrain 
him,  "the  night  air  is  so  invigorating.  I'm 
sure  it  will  do  me  good.  Let  us  take  a 
little  run  down  to  Highland  Park.  It's 
not  late." 

The  car  pounded  and  thumped  and  then 
sprang  forward.  Evelyn  arranged  her 
veil,  then  leaned  back  among  the  cushions 
and  sat  there  awhile,  silently,  thoughtfully. 

"Alan,  do  you  know  I  am  utterly  miser- 
able!" speaking  slowly  and  measuring  her 
words,  "sometimes  I  look  into  my  mirror 
and  try  to  take  a  mental  measure  of  myself. 
The  eyes  of  my  image  look  at  me  mock- 
ingly, scornfully,  distrustingly  —  almost 
contemptuously !" 

Seymour  said  nothing.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  said — safely.  The  girl  went 
on,  speaking  more  rapidly. 

"And  what  can  I  say  to  shame  that 
mocking  image?  I  can  draw  myself  up  to 
my  full  height  with  a  fine  display  of 
affected  pride,  tilt  my  chin  a  little,  compel 
my  eyes  to  flash  defiantly,  laugh  lightly  to 
conceal  my  humiliation  and  reply  haugh- 
tily, 'Why,  I  play  golf  and  bridge ;  I  ride 
to  the  hounds ;  I  rush  from  receptions  to 
teas;  I  spend  three  hours  a  day  dressing;  I 
have  been  listed  on  the  matrimonial  mar- 
ket as  preferred  stock ;  men  have  asked  me 
to  marry  them ;  I  can  laugh  when  I  am 
sad ;  I  can  appear  to  enjoy  myself  when  I 
am  wretched  ;  I  can  smile  upon  men  who 
bore  me  and  dote  upon  women  I  detest ;  I 
belong  to  the  polished  horde  of  the  bores 
and  the  bored.'  " 

The  girl's  face  glowed  as  she  went  on, 
speaking  more  quickly  and  more  quickly — 
now  sarcastically,  now  bitterly,  now  as  if 
her  soul  were  being  consumed  by  its  own 
fervor. 

"Why,  Alan,  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
face  St.  Peter  to-morrow  I  couldn't  give  a 
better  accounting  of  mj'self  than  that.  I 
blush  at  the  thought.  When  I  was  in 
school  my  head  was  crowded  with  absurd 
notions  of  doing  things.  In  those  days  I 
used  to  love  to  look  into  my  mirror  and 
dream  about  the  things  I  w^as  planning  to 
do.      I   was   moodv.      And     some     davs    I 


would  find  joy  in  picturing  myself  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  stage  with  the  limelight 
shining  upon  me.  I  still  can  feel  the  thrills 
that  swept  my  girlish  heart  as  my  imagina- 
tion let  applause  ring  in  my  ears.  In 
another  mood  I  used  to  stand  in  the  art 
galleries  and  listen  to  the  comments  made 
by  the  visitors  as  they  read  my  name  below 
the  pictures.  In  another  mood  I  found 
m\self  sitting  in  the  midst  of  half  a  hun- 
dred happy  children  and  I  was  telling  them 
the  stories  of  Grimm  and  the  fables  of 
iii^sop,  laughing  with  them,  frolicking  with 
them,  rejoicing  with  them,  singing  with 
them. 

"In  the  mood  that  found  me  happiest  I 
was  starting  out  from  Hull  house  with  a 
basket  laden  with  food.  The  night  usually 
was  cold  and  sleet  was  beating  against  my 
face.  I  was  wandering  along  the  narrow, 
shadowy  streets  of  the  Ghetto ;  I  was  enter- 
ing a  little  gray  shanty.  I  saw  a  mother — 
bending  over  a  cradle — a  cradle  made  of 
rough  boards — that  had  been  pushed 
against  a  little  stove  in  which  a  few  embers 
were  left.  I  saw  a  mass  of  yellow  hair 
nestled  against  the  mother's  sunken  breast; 
I  saw  little  children  standing  with  their 
backs  up  against  the  warm  iron.  I  heard 
the  wind  groaning  as  if  it  meant  to  voice 
the  misery  of  the  despairing  mother.  I  was 
coming  to  water  the  withering  hope 
flower." 

Evelyn  paused. 

"You  are  a  poet,  Evelyn,"  cried  Alan, 
taking  her  hand  into  his,  feeling  himself 
irrestibly  drawn  to  this  girl  he  never  had 
known  before;  feeling  the  barrier  swept 
away  and  the  impulse  to  speak  out. 

"Not  a  poet,"  answered  Evelyn,  "only  a 
girl.  And  in  that  mood,"  she  went  on,  "I 
found  myself  happiest.  In  that  mood  I 
loved  most  of  all  to  look  into  my  mirror 
and  think  of  all  that  my  face  would  mean 
to  those  poor  little  children  and  that 
wretched  mother.  When  I  look  into  myji 
glass  now  it  is  only  to  arrange  my  hair  or 
adjust  my  belt.  The  glass  has  lost  the 
power  to  unfold  dreams." 

The  mood  was  not  new  to  Evelyn.  It 
was  wholly  new  to  Seymour.  He  never 
had  been  permitted  to  come  so  near  to  the 
girl  before.  The  sense  of  nearness  en- 
chanted him. 

She  turned  toward  him  with  a  quick,  un- 
usual motion — he  suddenly  incarnated  for 
her  all  she  was  deprived  of,  all  she  wearied 
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for.  His  ej'cs  were  on  her  still  and  still 
smiling.  She  gave  him  back  a  wide  and 
troubled  glance,  reflecting  her  retrospection 
and  ennui,  Ac  pain  of  a  spirit  chafing 
among  antipathies  he  alone  seemed  capable 
of  comprehending. 

Into  both  minds  the  expectation  came, 
quite  simply,  of  knowing  each  other  better 
than  ever  before.  Thenceforward  they 
would  be  drawn  together,  thrown  together, 
on  the  meeting  ground  of  their  common 
understanding  by  precisely  that  which  until 
now  had  seemed  to  throw  them  apart — the 
dislike  for  the  conventions  they  obeyed  and 
the  life  that  circumstance  compelled  them 
to  follow. 

"And  what  is  there  before  me?"  the  girl 
went  on,  "nothing — nothing — nothing  but 
marriage !  I  don't  care  a  snap  of  my  finger 
about  that!  Mother  is  the  only  one  who 
thinks  of  that " 

"The  only  one?"  asked  Seymour  ten- 
derly, pressing  the  hand  he  held. 

"I  don't,  I'm  sure,"  answered  Evelyn 
coolly. 

The  car  stopped.  Alan  looked  out  of 
the  window.  The  lights  were  still  burning 
in   Morton's. 

That  was  the  last  time  Alan  Seymour 
saw  Evelyn  Morton. 

V. 

Evelyn  Morton  long  will  remember 
August  1,  1907.  Around  that  date  revolve 
all  the  important  events  of  her  life,  spin- 
ning her  strange  story  as  the  wheel  of  the 
loom  weaves  together  all  the  odds  and  ends 
that  make  the  rich  fabric.  On  that  day 
she  had  let  Seymour  know  her  and  the 
recollection  brought  no  regret.  On  that 
day  Everet  had  passed  beyond  her  horizon, 
and  the  succeeding  days  and  weeks  were 
so  eventful  that  the  turning  point  stood  out 
like  a  shore  light  at  the  end  of  a  monoton- 
ous voyage. 

Evelyn  had  been  in  a  serious  mood  since 
that  day.  Her  mood  was  unchanged  when, 
on  August  7,  she  got  out  of  her  car  in  front 
of  the  old  curiosity  shop  in  Wells  street  and 
ran  up  to  the  door.  The  blinds  were 
drawn  over  the  windows,  the  door  was 
bolted,  a  lazy  cat  yawned  on  the  step — the 
whole  place  had  a  desolate  look.  Evelyn 
shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and  peered 
through  the  glass  in  the  door.  She  saw 
the  shelves  lined  with  candlesticks,  and 
Russian  samovars,  and  clocks,  and  mended 
china,  and  icons. 


"Were  j^ou  looking  for  Mr.  Maartens?" 
asked  a  voice  behind  her.  Evelyn  turned 
and  beheld  a  little  old  man  with  his  sleeves 
rolled  to  his  elbows  and  his  arms  wet  with 
suds. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "where  are  they — 
what's   the   matter?" 

"Old  mari  Maartens  had  another  attack 
a  week  to-morrow,"  answered  the  neigh- 
bor, touching  his  cap  respectfully,  "and  I 
reckon  he  won't  get  over  it  this  time,"  he 
went  on,  lowering  his  voice,  "the  rheuma- 
tism has  struck  near  to  his  heart,  they  tell 
me,  and  my  boy  Johnny  who  went  over 
to  take  them  little  jellies  and  such  like, 
said  that  Mrs.  Maartens  was  wringing  her 
hands  and  sayin'  the  doctor  had  given  him 
up:^ 

"Where  do  they  live?"  asked  Evelyn 
quickly. 

"Down  on  Erie  in  the  little  frame  that 
stands  in  the.  yard — the  ifirst  one  as  you 
turn  to  the  right." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Morton  auto- 
mobile was  standing  at  the  curb  in  front 
of  the  little  green  yard  and  Evelyn,  with 
a  basket  on  her  arm,  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  gray  shanty. 

Mrs.  Maartens  answered  the  ring  at  the 
bell.  Her  face,  usually  pale,  was  even 
paler  as  Evelyn  saw  it  now  and  around  her 
e3^es  were  the  marks  of  tears.  Evelyn 
grasped  the  old  woman's  hand  and  pressed 
it  warmly. 

"I  heard  that  Mr.  Maartens  was  ill," 
she  said,  speaking  in  a  half  whisper,  which 
carried  with  it  an  apology  for  this  intru- 
sion, "and  I  came  over  to  see  if  I  could  be 
of  any  assistance.  I  know  you  have  every- 
thing you  need,  but  I  thought  I'd  stop  at 
the  grocery  and  get  a  few  little  things,  for 
some  times,  you  known,  a  change  of  diet 
is  better  than  medicine.  O,  don't  do  that 
— don't,"  pleaded  Evelyn,  laying  a  hand  on 
the  woman's  arm  as  the  tears  began  to  fill 
the  faded  eyes,  "don't — you  must  keep 
your  strength.  I'm  sure  he'll  be  all  right 
— I'm  sure  of  it.  You  see  you  are  worn 
out  and  likely  to  be  discouraged.  But  you 
must  cheer  up.  I  have  sent  for  a  nurse. 
She'll  be  here  within  an  hour,  so  now  don't 
worry." 

As  Evelyn  spoke  the  picture  she  had 
drawn  in  her  girlhood  rose  up  before  her. 
She  was  in  her  happiest  mood  now.  She 
felt  she  would  be  able  to  do  some  good  at 
last. 
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"You  arc  so  kind,  Miss  Morton,"  whis- 
pered the  poor  woman,  "I  never  can  hope 
to  repay  you  ;  I'm  afraid  he  won't  get  well," 
she  went  on,  her  eyes  wandering  along  the 
hall  and  her  ears  keen  for  the  slightest 
movement  in  the  sickroom,  "he  is  very  low 
and  the  doctor  gives  no  hope.  Won't  you 
come  in  and  see  him?  I'm  sure  it  will  do 
him  good — more  good  than  anything  else 
— won't  you   come?" 

Without  hesitation  Evelyn  followed 
Mrs.  Maartens  to  the  end  of  the  narrow 
hall  and  into  a  narrower  room.  There  in 
the  half  darkness  lay  the  old  curio  collector, 
his  face  as  white  as  the  pillows  around  it 
and  his  hair  even  whiter. 

"Here's  Miss  Morton,  John,"  said  the 
wife,  cheerfully,  "she  came  away  over  here 
to  see  you." 

"I  came  over  so  we  could  have  one  of 
our  good  old  laughs  again,"  smiled  the  girl, 
taking  the  trembling  hand  that  the  old  man 
outstretched  to  her  and  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  Maartens  tried  to  lift  himself 
to  his  elbow,  but  fell  back  and  turned  his 
head  on  his  pillow  and  gazed  at  Miss 
Morton  steadily  for  a  long  while.  Then 
at  last  he  said  in  a  thin,  low  voice: 

"I  think  I'll  get  better  now,  I'm  sure  I 
will  if  you'll  stay,  girl.  How  did  you 
happen  to  come,  did  you  know  I  wanted 
to  see  you? 

"No,  I  didn't,"  answered  Evelyn,  laugh- 
ing, "I  knew  only  that  I  wanted  to  see 
you." 

For  a  long  time  they  sat  there  in  silence. 
From  time  to  time  the  old  man  looked  up 
at  Evel}-n  and  smiled  faintly  and  the  girl 
would  press  his  hand  softly  and  smile  back 
at  him  happily.  Perhaps  it  was  half  an 
hour  before  the  old  man  spoke  again.  Then 
suddenly  he  raised  himself  to  his  elbow, 
tried  to  speak,  and  fell  back.  As  he  lay  on 
the  pillow  again  there  was  a  strange  look 
in  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  wrinkled  into  a 
passing  smile. 

"Daughter!"  murmured  the  thin  voice, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  uttered  that  word  for  nineteen 
j'Cars.     Evelyn  started. 

"O,  Jenny,  Jenny,"  cried  Mrs.  Maar-- 
tens,  in  agonized  tones,  sinking  to  her 
knees  at  Evelyn's  feet  and  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  "Jenny,  speak  to  him !  That's  what 
he  wants,  Jenny,  that's  what  he  means! 
Speak  to  him!  Call  him  father!  Tell  him 
you  know — that    you   know    everything — 


and  understand!  He's  dying,  Jenny,  I 
can't  be  still  any  longer.  Tell  him,  tell 
him  you  understand ;  speak  to  him.  For 
my  sake,  Jenny !" 

It  seemed  to  Evelyn  as  if  her  heart  would 
stop  beating.  She  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  Helplessly,  she  looked  from  the  face 
on  the  pillow  to  the  face  at  her  knees.  The 
old  woman  was  sobbing  convulsively. 
Evelyn  was  half  afraid.  She  sat  there — 
dumb! 

Mrs.  Maartens  looked  up  at  the  girl, 
then  like  one  at  her  wit's  ends  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  staggered  over  to  a  table.  She 
came  back  with  a  book  in  her  hands. 

"Look,"  she  cried,  opening  the  book  on 
Evelyn's  lap  and  pointing  to  an  inscription, 
brown  and  faded,  "see,  there  is  your  name 
— Jenny  Maartens.  Born  Sept.  1,  1888. 
Look!     Do  you  understand?" 

Evelyn  looked  at  the  page.  It  was  the 
day  of  her  birth,  but  it  was  not  her  name. 
She  shook  her  head.  Then  she  looked 
again.  The  name  was  written  in  her 
father's  hand !  There  w^as  no  mistake 
about  it,  she  would  have  known  the  hand- 
writing anywhere.  The  girl  looked  blankly 
into  her  mother's  face  and  her  eyes  met  eyes 
that  suddenly  had  been  set  afire. 

"I  am  j^our  mother,"  cried  the  woman, 
taking  Evelyn  in  her  arms,  "and  he  is  your 
father.  Samuel  Morton  is  his  brother." 
The  woman  withdrew  a  faded  daguerreo- 
type from  the  pages  of  the  book.  "There 
are  the  two  brothers  taken  together,"  the 
mother  went  on,  speaking  quickly.  "Sam 
took  you  to  bring  you  up.  We  wanted  you 
brought  up  decently  and  we  were  too  poor. 
We  promised  we  would  never  tell,  but 
God  forgive  me  if  I  had  kept  my  promise 
now.  Speak  to  him,  Jenny,  speak  to  him! 
Call  him  'father!'  Just  once,  Jenny,  just 
once — it  can  do  no  harm!" 

Evelyn  turned  mechanically  to  the  white 
face  on  the  pillows.  Her  hands  were  coldj 
and  her  nerves  were  numb. 

"Father!"  she  cried,  obeying  rather  thanj 
understanding,   "father!" 

Then  suddenly  she  sprang  back  from  the 
bed.  _     ' 

"It's  too  late,"  she  sobbed,  realizatior^i 
sweeping  over  her  and  bringing  grief  withj 
it,  "It's  too  late!" 

VI. 

It  was  midnight  before  Evelyn  went  tCj| 
her  room  that  night.     She  took  up  her  banc 
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mirror  and  gazed  into  it. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  she  exclaimed  mis- 
erably to  the  image  in  the  glass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  were  still  in  the 
library,  where  Evelyn  had  left  them,  and 
now  and  then  their  voices  drifted  up  to  her. 

"Oh,  think  of  it,  think  of  it,"  cried  out 
the  girl  bitterly,  "to  tell  me  it  would 
ruin  my  social  position  if  I  brought  my 
mother  here!  If  a  poor  mother,  bent  with 
age  and  burdened  with  sorrow,  can  ruin  my 
social  position " 

"Evelyn,"  called  Mrs.  Morton  from  the 
library,  "come  down  here  and  let  us  dis- 
cuss this  matter  further." 

As  she  made  her  way  down  the  stairs 
Evelyn's  brain  was  flooded  with  under- 
standing. Now  she  knew  that  which  she 
had  never  before  been  able  to  explain — 
why  she  had  always  been  unable  to  fit  into 
the  artificial  environment  of  her  home,  why 
her  soul  had  never  been  ke3'ed  to  a  harmony 
with  the  souls  around  her,  why  she  always 
had  wanted  to  rebel,  to  go  away,  to  do 
something,  to  live!  No  longer  now  was 
she  a  mystery  to  herself.  As  she  reached 
the  hall — a  straight,  distinguished,  grace- 
ful figure,  made  straight  by  resolution  in 
spite  of  her  grief,  there  was  added  to  her 
bearing  something  that  suggested  indefin- 
ably an  acquiescence  in  her  difference 
from  them  all  among  whom  she  had  been 
living.  She  led  their  lives  because  she  had 
no  choice  to  do  otherwise — no  choice  until 
nov.'.  Never  had  she  thought  their 
thoughts — she  could  not!  There  lay  the 
secret  of  her  long  unhappiness.  It  had 
always  been  her  self-admitted  difference, 
her  fancied  freedom,  a  freedom  of  the 
brain,  that  had  brought  to  her  all  the  un- 
catalogued  joys  she  had  experienced  in  her 
loneliness.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
girl's  manner  as  she  permitted  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton to  put  an  arm  around  her  and  walk 
with  her  into  the  library. 

"Surely  you  won't  be  unreasonable, 
dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Morton,  and  Sam- 
uel Morton,  sitting  in  a  heavily  upholstered 
chair,  under  a  lamp,  puffing  a  penatella 
thoughtfuly,  turned  as  Evelyn  came  in  and 
scanned   the  girl's   face   inquiringly. 

"No,    you     will     not     be    unreasonable, 
'    daughter,  I'm  sure,"  he  said,  kindly. 

"No,  not  unreasonable,"  replied  Evelyn, 

;   determinedly,  "it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to 

want   my  mother   cared   for ;   it   cannot  be 

unreasonable   to   ask  you   to  let   her   come 


here  to  live  with  us ;  it  cannot  be  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  I  be  permitted  to  do  all  I 
can  to  make  up  for  the  years  that  she  has 
been  without  a  daughter — " 

"That  is  just  the  point,  my  dear,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Morton,  "it  is  wholly  without 
reason  to  think  of  bringing  your  mother 
here.  It  would  greatly  injure  my  position. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible." 

"We  called  you  down  again  to  suggest," 
continued  Mr.  Morton,  "that  we  furnish 
Susan  funds  with  which  to  support  herself 
and,  of  course,  the  funeral  expenses  will  be 
paid—" 

"Father,"  interrupted  Evelyn,  "my 
mother  would  refuse  such  an  offer.  Can't 
you  understand  that  now  that  Mr.  Maar- 
tens — my  father — is  dead,  she  will  be  all 
alone?  She  will  need  companionship.  If 
she  cannot  come  here  I  shall  go  to  her " 

"Go  to  her?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morton, 
"why,  child,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  I  shall  go  to  live  with  her — 
with  my  mother,"  answered  the  girl  calmly, 
simply, 

"What  nonsense,  child,"  cried  Mrs, 
Morton,  such  a  thing  is  too  ridiculous  to 
discuss.  What  would  you  do — you  never 
could  marry ;  your  father  is  willing  to  do 
anything  for  you.  He  never  has  denied  you 
anything  you  have  wished.  What  would 
you  do  in  that  wretched  place?" 

"Make  my  mother  happy,  perhaps,"  re- 
plied Evelyn  coldly. 

"And  yourself  miserable,"  suggested  Mr, 
Morton. 

"Not  at  all.  I'd  be  quite  happy,  I'm 
sure,"  spoke  out  Evelyn,  exasperated.  "I  am 
dawdling  away  precious  time  over  tea  cups, 
mincing  wafers  and  smiling  when  I  feel 
like  crying.  I'm  nothing  but  a  silly, 
babbling  brook  longing  to  run  deep.  There 
— with  my  mother — I  can  do  things  worth 
while." 

"Think  of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made 
for  you,"  began  Mr.  Morton,  finally,  "the 
money  we  have  spent  for  your  education. 
^Ve  have  given  you  every  advantage  a  girl 
could  desire  and  in  return  you  want  to 
leave  us." 

For  a  moment  Evelyn  faltered,  tantal- 
ized by  quarreling  emotions  and  uncertain 
as  to  which  way  led  the  path  of  duty.  Her 
father  had  touched  a  sympathetic  chord. 
Of  lack  of  gratitude  she  never  would  be 
accused.      Mother    love    was    calling    lier. 
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Here  she  was  not  needed  and  there  she 
would  he  free! 

"And  you  would  leave  us  to  go  live  with 
a  poor,  ragged  woman,"  cried  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton. 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  Evelyn,  her  face 
set  in  a  smile,  "and  it  was  that  poor,  ragged 
woman  who  suffered  for  me.  It  is  my  turn 
to  suffer  for  her.     I  am  going." 

VII. 

Mrs.  Maartens  was  bending  over  a  War- 
saw candlestick  with  her  cloths  and  her 
salt  and  vinegar  a  month  later  when  the 
door  to  the  old  curiosity  shop  was  suddenly 
flung  open. 

"That  purse  in  the  window,"  said  the 
customer,  "let  me  see  it." 

Mrs.  Maartens  hobbled  over  to  the  win- 
dow and  picked  up  the  gold  purse,  dusted  it 
with  her  apron,  and  polished  the  amethyst 
catch  with  her  fingers. 

"It's  a  fine  one,"  she  muttered,  "just 
came  in  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  a  bargain. 
I'm  ofifering  it  for  sixty  dollars.  They  are 
eighty  in  the  shops." 

"How"  do  you  happen  to  have  it  here?" 
demanded  the  customer,  curiously.  "There 
is  nothing  else  in  your  shop  so  good.  You 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  gold  purses 
in  stock,  are  _\ou?" 

"No,  we're  not,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
simply,  "but  you  see  it  belonged  to  my 
daughter — to  Jenny.  We  are  so  poor  now 
she  has  to  sell  it." 

The  customer  opened  the  purse  and 
glanced  at  the  initials  engraved  on  the  clasp 
— E.  M. 

"Just  what  I  suspected,"  he  ejaculated, 
"this  was  stolen,  stolen,  from— from  Eve- 
lyn Morton." 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,  it  is  the  property 
of  my  daughter,  Jenny.  Come,  if  you  do 
not  l)elieve  me — come  with  me " 

The  old  woman  opened  a  door  and 
gently  pushing  Seymour  in  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  Alan  found  himself  in  a  long 
room,  walled  on  all  sides  with  shelves  that 
reached  from  door  to  ceiling  and  were  laden 
with  brass  ornaments,  copper  ware,  and 
glittering  icons.  At  first  he  thought  he  was 
alone,  for  the  light  that  came  from  a  pair 
of  shaded  candles  on  the  mantelpiece  was 
dim.  But  presently,  as  his  eyes  became- 
accustomed  to  the  half-darkness,  he  discern- 


ed a  figure  standing  by  the  window.  He 
stood  still  while  tlie  shadows  withdrew 
under  his  steady  gaze.  Then  he  walked 
nearer  to  her,  stumbling  his  way  between 
empty  crates  and  boxes.  She  neither  moved 
nor  spoke.  Seymour  halted  uncertainly  and, 
piercing  the  gloom  with  his  eager  eyes,  saw 
her  pale  face  clearly  and  the  gleam  of  her 
hair  in  the  flickering  candlelight.  He 
sprang  forward  and  before  he  knew  he 
spoke  softly : 

"Evelyn'!" 

She  trembled  and  looked  around  as  if  she 
wanted  to  run  away.  Then  she  took  a 
step  backward  like  one  struggling  between 
impulse  and  dignity,  and  stood  there,  trans- 
fixed. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  she  said 
at  last,  "why  did  you  find  me  here?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Seymour,  mys- 
tified;  "why  are  j-ou  here,  Evelyn?" 

"I'm  not  Evelyn,"  answered  the  girl 
gazing  steadfastly  at  Alan,  "I'm  Jenny — 
Jenny  Maartens.  You  saw  Evelyn  Morton 
for  the  last  time  when  you  left  her  after — 
after  the  concert." 

There  in  the  half  darkness  Evelyn  told 
her  story,  simply  and  with  no  show  of 
emotion.  And  when  she  had  finished  the 
narrative  Alan  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
stroked  her  hair,  caressingly. 

"A  daughter's  love,"  he  murmured,  "and 
your  mother  must  share  it  with  me.  She 
cannot  have  it  all  to  herself.  Evelyn,  it  is 
too  precious!  I  can  speak  out  now,  Evelyn 
— I  wanted  to  speak  long  ago,  but  I 
couldn't.  I  hadn't  enough  to  offer  you. 
There  is  no  barrier  between  us  now,  Eve- 
lyn, I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you." 

"Are  you  sure  there  is  no  barrier  now, 
Alan  ?  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mistaken  ? 
Are  you  sure  you  love  me?" 

"With  all  my  life  and  heart,"  cried  Alan, 
as  she  clung  to  him.  "Always  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you  in  the  little  red 
trap  with  Jack,  there  has  been  but  one 
woman  in  the  world  to  me — and  there  will 
be  no  other.  But  God  forgive  me  for  not 
finding  jou  sooner." 

Evelyn  half  ran  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
threw  open  the  blinds  and  stood  there 
behind  a  glass  case. 

"Come  here,  Alan,"  she  called.  "Look," 
she  went  on,  rolling  a  sleeve  to  her  elbow. 
"Look!  it's  the  only  thing  I  saved!" 

Alan  beheld  Lady  Susan's  bracelet. 
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VICTORIA'S  STORY  IS  FILLED  WITH  DRAMATIC  INTEREST 

By  Ernest  McGafrey 


rn?^  HERE  are  some  cities 
""'^'■"  that  spring  up  al- 
most in  a  night.  Like 
Aladdin  they  rise 
swiftly,  and  in  per- 
fect symmetry.  Oth- 
ers unfold  slowly. 
Others  still  go  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  some  rare  few  grow 
gradually,  but  none  the  less  steadily.  Ad- 
vantages, while  often  irresistible  in  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  a  metropolis,  are 
not  always  so.  Occasionally  Commerce 
steps  in  and  saj'S,  "Behold,  I  will  build  me 
a  city."  And  not  infrequently,  in  almost 
impossible  places,  and  under  conditions 
which  seem  almost  insurmountable  from 
the  difficulties  existing,  great  cities  rise 
triumphant. 

The  Pacific  Coastal  cities  present  a  won- 
derful study  in  these  various  ptiases.  In 
the  United  States,  San  Francisco,  while 
supposedly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  has 
been  rehabilitated  by  that  visitation,  since 
the  final  effect  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  in  a  far  more  substantial  and  splendid 
manner.  Seattle,  built  first  on  towering 
hills,  is  levelling  these  heights  and  dis- 
tributing the  earth  on  the  tide-flats,  thus 
actually  re-arranging  the  very  face  of 
Nature  itself  to  suit  the  wishes  of  its  build- 
ers. Vancouver,  swept  by  fire,  has,  like 
many  another  city,  been  strengthened  and 
materially  beautified  by  what  had  at  first 
seemed  a  calamity.  The  Capital  City  of 
British  Columbia,  Victoria,  has  had  a  his- 
tory in  its  up-building  which  combines  both 
past  and  present,  and  which  may  well  be 
said  to  have  been  marked  by  events,  rather 
than  accidents. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  site  for 


the  city  was  already  picked  out.  A  fine 
land-locked  harbor,  a  commanding  situa- 
tion, easy  access  to  and  from  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  together  with  accessible  land- 
ing places,  marked  the  spot  as  one  naturally 
destined  for  an  ocean  port.  The  beauty 
and  desirability  from  a  scenic  standpoint 
was  something  which,  doubtless,  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  choice  of  these  wander- 
ing mariners.  As  they  built  their  rude 
"shacks"  and  began  trading  with  the 
aborigines,  they  gradually  became  aware  of 
another  important  fact.  This  fact  was  that 
the  climate  surrounding  and  enveloping 
their  primitive  abodes  was  remarkable  for 
its  evenness,  and  its  freedom  from  extremes 
of  either  heat  or  cold.  They  found,  too, 
that  the  rainfall  was  less  than  further  up 
the  coast  of  the  island,  and  seemed  to  be 
least  quite  close  in  to  where  they  had  orig- 
inally pitched  their  tents  and  constructed 
their  first  cabins. 

So  that  in  the  beginning  there  were  two 
events  which  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
the  settlement,  the  site  and  the  climate. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  restless  energy 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which 
"blazed"  so  many  trails  through  Canadian 
wildernesses,  sought  out  the  new  outpost 
of  Camosun,  and  began  trading  with  the 
Indians.  A  Post  was  built,  supplies 
brought  in,  trade  established,  lands  acquired 
and  commerce  installed.  A  ne\y  link  had 
been  forged  in  the  chain  of  communication 
from  far  east  to  furthest  west,  and  another 
event  in  the  many  to  follow  had  been 
evolved.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
was  doing  business  at  Camosun. 

Northward  the  sails  of  vagrant  ships 
tacked  and  veered  until  they  stood  in  for 
the  new  settlement,  and  before  long, 
from  England,  begun  to  arrive  bold  spirits 
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and  adventurous,  looking  for  another 
Eldorado.  The  hollow  reverberation  of 
axes  marked  where  the  forest  disappeared, 
and  thin  curls  of  bluish  smoke  above  the 
hillsides  told  where  pioneer  homes  were 
being  reared  in  the  "clearings."  They 
multiplied  and  increased,  and  following 
ships  brought  more  people  to  the  shores. 
The  name  of  England's  Queen  was  given 
to  the  former  trading  post,  and  Victoria 
looked  out  on  the  yet  unchristened  blue 
hills  to  the  west  and  northwest.  The  city 
had  found  a  name,  and  already  the  pil- 
grimage of  her  people  had  commenced. 
Events  were  crowding  forward  both 
momentous  and  significant. 

Along  the  winds  of  rumor  came  a  story 
of  golden  sands  in  a  nearby  river  bed.  Like 
all  such  tales,  it  brought  exaggeration  in 
its  wake.  But  a  good  deal  of  gold  was 
panned  from  the  Leech  river  sands,  and 
in  this  excitement  about  the  precious  metal, 
there  was  the  germ  of  an  inquiry  as  to  all 
metals  on  the  Island ;  a  fact  of  vital 
moment  to  the  future  of  Victoria.  The 
random  stroke  of  an  inquisitive  prospector 
on  a  ledge  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  city 
brought  coal  into  sight.  This  was  indeed 
a  discovery  which  dwarfed  the  gold  pan- 
ning in  the  west.  It  meant  millions  if 
worked ;  it  meant  commerce  if  developed ; 
it  meant  progress.  Swift  on  the  heels  of 
this  find  came  the  first  suggestion  of  a  rail- 
road. Fast  following,  or  so  it  seemed, 
came  the  survey,  the  tunnelling,  the  laying 
of  rails,  the  building  of  bridges,  and  a  line 
from  the  city  to  the  coal  mines  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  This  line  from  Victoria 
to  the  mines  was  an  event  of  tremendous 
importance.  The  name  of  Robert  Duns- 
muir  will  be  long  remembered  on  this 
account.  The  sails  of  outbound  vessels 
came  to  be  more  and  more  frequent  in  the 
city's  harbor.  Trade  with  the  Orient 
began  to  develop,  and  trade  with  South 
America  and  Mexico.  With  the  growth  of 
the  city,  imports  and  exports  expanded, 
and  the  volume  of  business  assumed  steadily 
increasing  proportions.  Trade  with  Aus- 
tralia also  put  forth  its  earlier  efforts,  and 
steam  carriage  made  its  presence  known 
among  the  common  carriers.  Merchant 
houses  established  their  foreign  and  domes- 
tic connections,  throve  and  gained  in  num- 
bers and  importance,  and  the  little  port 
was  becoming  known  as  a  point  for  traffic. 
Another  event  had  been  added  to  the  list, 


and  V^ictoria,  as  a  city,  entered  into  a  new 
era  of  development. 

British  Columbia  became  a  province  of 
Canada.  The  choice  for  a  capital  fell  to 
Victoria.  The  Parliament  Buildings,  mag- 
nificently constructed  of  native  stone,  rose 
facing  the  harbor,  flanked  by  wide  lawns, 
classic  in  elegant  simplicity,  impressive  as 
few  public  edifices  are.  The  lawmakers 
of  British  Columbia  gathered  to  its  doors, 
the  officials  of  the  Province  there  presided 
over  its  destinies.  History  was  beginning 
to  set  landmarks  to  mark  the  city's  progress, 
and  no  greater  honor  nor  event  has  yet 
been  chronicled  in  Victoria's  career  than 
the  gift  of  the  Capital,  the  erection  of  the 
Capitol  Buildings,  the  assembling  here  of 
Parliament,  and  the  prestige  and  import- 
ance of  her  position  as  the  Capital  City. 

And  still  as  years  went  by  the  ever- 
reaching  pertinacity  of  capital  ferreted  out 
the  vast  resources  of  the  island  in  timber, 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  British  and 
American  money  came  to  be  invested  in  the 
sawmills  and  lumbering  interests.  The 
hum  of  steel  saws  through  slov/ly-moving" 
logs,  the  train  of  rafts  through  Victoria's 
harbor  followed,  and  a  great  industry  un- 
folded and  waxed  in  strength  and  import- 
ance. The  nearby  possibilities  of  Victoria 
in  a  great  avenue  of  trade  unfolded,  and 
another  event  in  the  expansion  of  the  city 
was   recorded. 

Each  year  through  the  straits  and  chan- 
nels of  ocean  ways  came  the  salmon,  every 
fourth  year  in  countless  myriads.  On  the 
mainland  coasts  and  to  the  south  the  traps 
were  set,  but  in  and  around  Victoria  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  test  the  calling 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  Finally, 
enterprise  and  courage  in  the  city  made  the 
initial  move,  put  down  the  traps,  hired  the 
crews,  built  the  vessels,  harvested  the  deeps, 
and  reaped  success.  Salmon  fishing  became 
a  Victoria  institution.  Canneries  were 
built,  fish  cured  and  sent  to  foreign  ports, 
fortunes  made  and  most  rightfully  and 
properly  made.  Still  another  industry  had 
been  added  to  the  city's  quota  of  activities, 
and  an  event  of  salient  value  credited  to  the 
enterprise  of  her  merchants. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  acquir- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway,  and  branching  out  into 
steamship  lines,  built  the  Empress  Hotel, 
first,  perhaps,  in  value  and  importance 
of  a  great  hotel  system.     It  encouraged  and 
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sought  for  tourist  travel,  and  the  volume  of 
travel  came  to  be  augmented  greatly  by 
its  efforts.  Victoria  for  a  time  was  known 
as  the  tourist  city,  and  "globe-trotters" 
from  all  over  the  world  entered  her  gates. 
The  value  of  this  as  an  advertisement  was 
both  apparent  and  unique.  Travellers 
coming  from  curiosity,  stayed  from  choice. 
Among  the  many  who  passed  through  the 
city,  some  bought  residences  and  became 
citizens  of  the  growing  metropolis.  Every- 
one who  came  found  a  city  unlike  anything 
they  had  ever  visited,  and  the  name  and 
fame  of  Victoria  flourished  like  the  pro- 
verbial green  bay  tree.  To  this  first  rail- 
way system,  then,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  added  one  indispensable  necessity 
to  the  growth  of  the  city.  And  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  any  railway  system, 
this  at  the  last  is  true — where  the  rails  go, 
progress  follows. 

Long  before  this  last  chronicled  event, 
the  British  Government  had  established  a 
naval  base  at  Esquimalt  harbor.  Here  the 
Naval  forces  rendezvoused ;  here  fortifica- 
tions were  thrown  up  and  guns  planted ; 
here  the  Empire  set  its  seal  of  approval. 
Ships  of  the  line  cast  anchor  and  the  bustle 
and  preparation  of  vessels  arriving  and 
departing  marked  the  days  and  nights.  The 
drydock  rang  with  the  sound  of  busy  ham- 
mers, and  the  dapper  uniforms  of  trim-set 
tars  might  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the  streets 
of  Victoria.  This  changed,  and  a  lethargy 
fell  on  the  piers  and  docks  about  Esquimalt. 
But  history  repeats  itself,  and  again  the 
waters  of  this  harbor,  one  of  the  finest 
existing,  has  been  selected  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  Western  Canadian 
Naval  Base.  No  more  significant  sign  of 
the  times  could  be  recorded.  A  great  event 
in  the  history  of  Victoria  was  again  inaug- 
urated for  Victoria  is  Esquimalt,  and  Es- 
quimalt is  Victoria. 

Copper  was  discovered  on  Vancouver 
Island  and  adjoining  islands,  and  Victoria 
capital  developed  these  mines,  and  enlisted 
the  aid  of  British  capital  in  their  exploita- 
tion. Smelters  were  built  and  ore  from 
both  the  Island  and  from  distant  mines  was 
treated.  The  first  steps  were  taken  in  the 
practical  testing  of  Island  metalliferous 
deposits,  and  although  disappointments  were 
met  with,  on  the  other  hand  fortunes  were 
made.  The  possibilities  of  Victoria  as  a 
mining  centre  have  not  as  yet  been  deter- 
mined,  but  in   the  undoubted   resources  in 


various  minerals  of  the  island  there  is  much 
to  substantiate  the  claim  that  mining  will 
one  day  play  a  stupendously  large  part  in 
her  upbuilding.  In  that  connection,  iron, 
so  eagerly  sought  for  everywhere,  will 
likely  play  a  leading  part.  Victoria's  rail- 
waj'S  will  before  long  tap  the  magnetite 
mines  all  over  the  Island,  and  with  steel 
mills  at  her  threshold,  and  ship-building 
3ards  in  her  harbors,  the  commercial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Capital  City  will  advance 
by  gigantic  strides. 

By  a  tour  de  force  of  the  man  who  will 
be  Canada's  Premier  one  day,  a  great  rail- 
way system  was  assured  to  the  Island  and 
to  Victoria,  thence  to  the  West  Coast 
points,  and  connecting  with  the  Mainland 
by  modern  car  ferries.  A  trans-continental 
conjunction  by  rail  and  ferry  was  thereby 
assured,  and  the  most  far-reaching  event 
of  importance  to  Victoria  since  the  erection 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  was  consum- 
mated. Whatever  other  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  the  achievement  of  this  event, 
the  honor  of  it  belongs  to  Richard 
McBride.  Time  brings  its  revenges,  and 
in  days  to  come  the  true  significance  and 
worth  of  this  great  progressive  movement 
will  be  appreciated  to  the  full.  It  was  not 
only  an  entering  into  the  lists  with  the 
powerful  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  sys- 
tem, but  it  brought  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  into  the  field.  It  was  the 
awakening,  the  revivifying  of  the  railway 
necessities  of  Victoria  and  the  Island,  and 
its  value  to  the  city  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. 

Quickly  in  the  wake  of  this  announce- 
ment came  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  docks.  When 
the  Prince  Rupert  made  fast  to  her  moor- 
ings in  Victoria  harbor,  a  new  day  dawned 
in  ocean  travel,  and  a  new  departure  was 
heralded  in  the  city's  scroll  of  progress. 
Capital  comes  where  the  trade  is ;  com- 
merce never  plays  to  empty  benches.  This 
extensive  system  of  dockage  meant  traffic. 
It  spelled  confidence,  it  brushed  away  cer- 
tain cobwebs  of  pessimism  as  the  morning 
sun  dispels  mist.  Everywhere  the  city's 
name  was  being  carried,  as  the  signal  of 
the  Highland  warriors  of  old  flashed  from 
peak  to  peak,  lighting  the  skies,  and  put- 
ting eager  words  of  inquiry  in  men's 
mouths. 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
is  expending  a  million  and   a  half  dollars 
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in  anil  around  Victoria  in  establishing  its 
watcrpower  and  extending  its  lines.  What 
does  this  mean  to  the  city?  What  has  the 
same  thing  meant  for  all  cities?  Van- 
couver, Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma — what 
Coastal  or  inland  metropolis  but  has 
felt  the  impetus  of  such  an  event!  The 
electric  tramways  will  bring  thousands  of 
recruits  to  Victoria,  and  open  up  her  un- 
rivalled suburban  districts  as  nothing  else 
could.  It  is  as  surely  written  as  though 
Fate  held  the  pen. 

But  why  elaborate?  With  so  much 
crowding  forward  to  be  recorded,  the 
reasons  for  Victoria's  advancement  become 
an  embarrassment  of  riches.  On  every 
hand  the  signs  increase,  the  assurances  mul- 
tiply.     Bank    clearings,    building    permits, 


civic  improvements,  all  the  confirmations  of 
progress  multiply  with  a  sure  and  solid 
growth  which  bars  no  denial.  The  voice  of 
the  skeptic  is  seldom  now  heard  in  the  land. 
The  pessimist  wanders  lonely  and  un- 
heeded. 

Steadily  and  with  unhastening  steps,  like 
the  dawn  beyond  her  eastern  hills,  Victoria 
comes  proudly  forward  among  the  Coastal 
cities,  envious  of  none,  and  with  greetings  to 
all.  There  can  be  no  backward  pace  in  her 
march,  no  laggard  loiterings  by  the  way. 
Who  doubts  this?  What  man  in  the  light 
of  the  events  already  chronicled,  with  the 
evidences  of  great  cities  to  be  pressing  on 
one  another  like  waves  at  sea,  can  fail  to 
be  convinced  that  Victoria  is  coming  into 
her  own ! 


Fool  s  Haste 

By  Herbert  ICaurnian 

Be  patient — wait  with  calm  and  poise  until  you  get  your 

chance — 
No  need  to  pay  the  fiddler's  way  before  you've  had  your 

dance. 

Delay  may  stay 
Your  plans  to-day — 
To-morrow,  zeal  may  have  full  sway ; 
Don't  fume  or  fret 
With  vain  regret — 
The  worst  has  not  assailed  you  yet. 
Until  you're  forced  to  stand  the  test. 
Take  full  advantage  of  your  rest. 
With  vision  clear  and  heart  of  cheer. 
And  strength  unspent,  j^ou've  naught  to   fear. 
No  need  to  spend  your  energy  until  the  moment's  due 
When  you  are  called   upon    to    strain    your  brain  and 

stretch  your  thew — 
Half  of  the  failures  men  achieve  are  battles  lost  through 

waste 
Of    energy   which    might   have    saved    the    day   but    for 

fool's  haste. 


— Copyright,  1910,  by  Herbert  Kaufman 


''A  rlard-hearted,Tiglit--fiste(l, 
Penny-squeezing  Old  Cur- 
mudgeon 

THAT'S  WHAT  DANIEL  K.   PEARSONS,   PHILANTHROPIST,  WHO  HAS 
GIVEN  AWAY  $6,000,000,  CALLS  HIMSELF 

By    Je^^ett    E.    Ricker,   Jr. 

Editor  or  Opportunity  Magazine,  Ckicag'o 


PRETTY  nearly  everj'one  who 
reads  or  mingles  in  society  has 
heard  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  They  have 
also  heard  a  good  deal  about  Dr. 
Daniel  K.  Pearsons.  The  three,  quite 
rightfully,  are  grouped  in  the  public  mind. 
Generations  from  now — after  time  has 
tested  the  munificence  of  their  gifts — the 
grouping  will  probably  remain  the  same. 
And  yet,  oddly  enough,  by  comparison  the 
world  knows  little  of  Dr.  Pearsons.  Of 
the  human  side  of  his  life  little  has  been 
said.  His  personality,  to  a  great  majority, 
is  unknown.  There  are  reasons  for  this. 
Carnegie — unintentionally,  no  doubt — has 
kept  himself  constantly  before  the  public's 
gaze.  His  libraries,  his  castle  in  Scotland, 
his  love  of  golf,  his  hold  on  the  business 
world,  have  proved  "features"  in  a  news- 
paper sense.  The  journalist  has  also  found 
food  for  his  talents  in  the  philanthropy 
of   Mrs.    Sage. 

In  this  same  sense  there  has  been  little 
of  feature  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Pearsons.  He 
has  been  too  busy  in  the  task  of  giving  to 
find  time  for  other  things.  And  yet,  forty 
years  ago — before  the  name  of  Carnegie 
was  known  to  the  world  and  a  generation 
before  a  cent  of  the  Sage  fortune  had  been 
bestowed, — this  quiet,  multimillionaire  of 
Hinsdale,  Illinois,  had  made  his  first  public 
benefaction.  Since  that  time  the  gifts  of 
Dr.  Pearsons  have  aggregated  something 
over  six  millions  of  dollars. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  purpose 


of  these  gifts  and  the  manner  of  the  giving 
it  is  essential  that  we  learn  something  of 
Dr.  Pearsons — that  we  get  behind  the  ven- 
eer of  gold  into  the  personality  of  the  man 
himself.  It  is  necessary  that  we  discard, 
for  the  moment,  the  tabulated  list  of  his 
benefactions  in  order  that  we  may  dissect 
the  purpose  that  has  been  their  prompter. 

Foremost  of  interest  in  this  connection 
at  the  present  time,  is  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Pearsons  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day on  the  fourteenth  day  of  last  April — his 
birth  having  occurred  at  Bradford,  Ver- 
mont, on  April  14,  1820. 

It  is  to  the  Green  Mountains,  therefore, 
that  we  must  go  for  the  boyhood  of  the 
Hinsdale  philanthropist.  Here,  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  Vermont,  the  early 
days  of  the  millionaire  were  spent.  People 
have  often  said  that  Dr.  Pearsons  is  one 
of  those  odd  and  pitiful  creatures  who 
knew  no  childhood.  In  so  far  as  his  early 
labors  are  concerned  they  are  correct,  for 
Dr.  Pearsons  was  forced  to  start  out  and 
"peg  for  himself"  at  an  early  age.  But  the 
Connecticut  River,  upon  which  the  boy 
Pearsons  loved  to  skate  and  Potato  Hill, 
down  which  he  was  wont  to  coast,  bear 
mute  witness  that  the  old  gentleman's  boy- 
hood was  not  lost.  It  is  hard,  perhaps,  to 
picture  the  venerable  philanthropist  indulg- 
ing in  the  rougher  forms  of  athletics,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  "Dan"  Pear- 
sons— as  he  was  then  called — was  a  lover 
of  these  sports.  And  even  to-day  those  few 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  doctor's  past, 
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love  to  tell  of  his  skill  at  the  old  game  of 
"town  ball."  They  delight,  also,  to  re- 
count anecdotes  of  his  fondness  for  the 
dance  and  of  the  gallantry  he  used  to  show 
at  these  social  affairs. 

From  these  facts,  however,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  youth  of  Dr.  Pear- 
sons was  free  from  care,  for — quite  on  the 
contrar}' — he  was  obliged  early  in  life  to 
take  up  the  more  serious  burdens.  At  ten 
he  was  an  adept  at  farmmg  and  understood 
every  phase  of  the  agricultural  pursuits. 

But  the  ambitions  of  Dr.  Pearsons  were 
too  big  for  the  Vermont  farm,  and  so — 
after  graduating  from  the  country  schools 
— he  took  up  the  profession  of  teaching, 
securing  the  principalship  of  his  first  school 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  two  winters 
Dr.  Pearsons  was  engaged  in  this  work. 
Then  he  decided  to  become  a  merchant. 
The  result  was  that,  at  the  close  of  school, 
he  set  out  for  Boston.  Here  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  canvass  to  secure  work — 
applying  from  door  to  door  for  a  position 
as  clerk.  But  a  good  job  was  not  to  be  had 
and  his  funds  were  getting  low;  it  became 
necessary  that  he  secure  work  of  some 
kind.  At  about  this  time  he  happened  to 
notice  the  sign,  "Faneuil  Hall"  and  de- 
cided to  apply  for  work  among  the  far- 
mers gathered  within.  In  this  the  Doctor 
was  more  successful  and  he  had  soon  ob- 
tained a  position  as  farm  hand  at  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  and  board.  For  four 
months  Dr.  Pearsons  was  employed  in 
this  w^ork,  during  which  period  he  bet- 
tered his  time  by  constant  application  to 
study,  during  the  evenings  and  spare  mo- 
ments. The  result  was  that  in  September 
he  applied  for  entrance  into  the  Bradford 
Academy  and  stood  first  in  his  examina- 
tions out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
applications. 

Dr.  Pearsons  worked  his  way  through 
this  school,  paid  all  of  his  expenses  and 
had  enough  left  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
purchase  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  following 
term,  however,  he  was  offered  an  attrac- 
tive position  as  instructor  in  a  school  at 
Lynnfield,  Massachusetts,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. Here  many  amusing  incidents 
occurred,  which — as  the  doctor  has  since 
looked  back  upon  them — have  tended  to 
make  pleasant  the  memories  of  his  profes- 
sorship in  the  little  Massachusetts  town. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  forced  to 
prove   his   "mettle"   to   the   satisfaction   of 


tl.e  townspeople  by  soundly  thrashing  a 
pupil  who  had  been  guilty  of  insubordin- 
ation. And  even  to-day  there  are  those  of 
his  old  friends  in  Lynnfield  who  delight 
in  re-telling  the  stirring  story  of  Dr.  Pear- 
son's fistic  triumph. 

But  the  constantly  enlarging  ambition 
of  the  doctor  to  further  his  education  com- 
pelled him  the  next  year  to  enter  Dart- 
mouth College,  from  which  he  passed  to 
the  medical  school  at  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont. At  the  latter  institution  he  made 
a  brilliant  record  and,  after  working  his 
way  through  the  school,  received  his  de- 
gree. 

This  desire  gained,  he  moved  to  Chi- 
copee,  Massachusetts,  hung  out  his  shin- 
gle, and  began  to  practice.  It  was  in  this 
town  also  that  he  met  and  married  Miss 
Marietta  Chapin,  the  daughter  of  well- 
to-do  people.  Dr.  Pearsons  quickly  made 
good  in  the  little  Bay  State  town ;  but 
it  was  his  wife  who  realized  the  business 
capacity  of  the  man  and  spurred  him  on 
to  larger  fields  And  so  according  to  his 
wife's  entreaty,  the  family  came  west  and 
settled  near  Chicago.  It  was  soon  after 
this  that  Dr.  Pearsons  became  more  de- 
termined than  ever  in  his  desire  to  further 
education.  He  was  out  driving  one  day 
near  Chicago  when  he  noticed  a  fine  build- 
ing in  course  of  erection.  Becoming  cur- 
ious the  doctor  hailed  a  farmer  living 
nearby  and  asked  the  purpose  of  the  struc- 
ture. "Oh,  one  o'  those  blamed  Yankees 
is  putting  up  a  fool  school,"  was  the  an- 
swer. Being  a  high  strung  Vermonter 
himself  the  doctor  failed  to  see  any  humor 
in  this  response  and  so — getting  out  of  his 
buggy — he  told  his  newly  found  friend 
exactly  what  he  thought  of  him — and  also 
of  the  Yankee  who  was  building  the 
school.  And,  in  parting,  left  the  stinging 
rebuke  in  the  ears  of  the  farmer  that  he — 
D.  K.  Pearsons — would  some  day  put  up 
Yankee  schools  all  over  the  United  States. 
Just  how  he  was  to  carry  out  his  boast 
was  a  matter  of  little  concern  to  the  phil- 
anthropist at  that  time. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  land  business 
in  and  around  Chicago  caught  the  doctor's 
keen  eye.  The  result  was  that  he  embark- 
ed in  the  business  himself  and  made  his 
first  venture  in  selling  farms.  His  induce- 
ments and  sales  brought  scores  of  settlers 
to  the  western  country  and  the  doctor  was 


A   Penny-squeezing  Old   Curmudgeon 
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soon  known  far  and  wide  as  an  authority 
on  farming  land.  Next,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railway  engaged  him  to  sell  the  lands 
bordering  on  its  right  of  way  This 
strip,  on  either  side,  spread  back  about 
fourteen  miles.  Pearsons  sold  the  land 
and  Pearsons  also  made  money  It  is 
said,  in  fact,  that  he  made  a  million  in  fif- 
teeen  years.  Then  he  went  in  for  timber 
lands,  much  against  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  his  friends.  This  was  back  in  the  six- 
ties, just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Everybody  told  the  doctor  to  stay  out  of 
the    timber    land    business — everybody    but 
his  wife.     The  very  fact  that  so  many  were 
a    unit    against    him    seemed    to    determine 
him    only    the    more.      And    so    the   doctor 
began  buying  in   the   forests.      How   many 
hundreds  of   thou-^ands  of   dollars   this  de- 
cision earned  him  no  one  seems  to  know. 
His  next   investments  were   made   in   Chi- 
cago  realty.        Again     his    closest     friends 
laughed  at  him.     But  the  doctor  had  con- 
fidence in  Chicago  and  so  he  went  ahead. 
Soon   no   building  could   be  erected   in   the 
downtown  district  that  was  not  in  part  or 
whole  upon  Pearsons'  land.     And  the  best 
part  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  land 
values  constantly   increased.      So  much   so, 
in    fact,    that    twenty-nine    years    later — in 
1889 — the    doctor    decided    to    retire,    and 
started  building  his  "Yankee  schools."     He 
has    been    either   building    or    aiding    them 
ever  since.     And  throughout  all  these  years 
the  doctor  has  been  distributing  his  fortune 
with    the   same   sagacity   and   singleness   of 
purpose   that  marked   his   rise   in   the   busi- 
ness world.      His   favorite   form  of   gift — 
and  the  kind  he  insists  upon — is  based  on 
the     endowment     plan.        His     first     en- 
dowment   went    to    Beloit    College,    which 
has  received  from  him  altogether  four  hun- 
dred  and   ninety-one  thousand   dollars  and 
there,  today,  as  monuments  to  him  and  his 
wife,  stand  the  magnificent  Pearsons  Scien- 
tific Hall  and  Chapin  Hall. 

Dr.  Pearsons'  in  the  face  of  all  his  giv- 
ing— claims  that  he  is  anythiing  but  a 
"benevolent"  old  man. 

"There  never  was  a  bigger  mistake  than 
to  call  me  benevolent,"  he  said  on  a  recent 
occasion.  "I  am  not.  There  isn't  a  spark 
of  benevolence  in  rhe.  I  am  a  hard-heart- 
ed, tight-fisted,  penny-squeezing  old  cur- 
mudgeon! I  haven't  a  trace  of  charity  or 
kindness   in   my   makeup.        I   give   money 


away  because  I've  got  to.  I  want  to  be 
my  own  executor.  I  want  to  know  just 
where  my  money  goes  and  what  is  done 
with  it.  I  haven't  any  children.  My  wife 
u'ent  away  three  years  ago.  I  have  taken 
care  of  my  kinsfolk.  I  haven't  any  poor 
relatives.  No,  sir!  When  they  say  I'm 
benevolent  they  miss  it. 

"Why,  I  am  having  more  fun  than  any 
other  millionaire  alive.  Let  other  rich  men 
go  in  for  automobiles  and  steam  yachts.  I 
have  discovered,  after  endowing  forty-sev- 
en colleges  in  twenty-four  different  states 
that  giving  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all 
mundane  delights.  On  my  ninetieth 
birthday,  April  14,  I  had  a  squar- 
ing up  with  all  the  small  colleges 
I  had  promised  money  to,  and  I  serve  no- 
tice now  that  I  am  going  on  a  new  ram- 
page of  giving.  I  intend  to  die  penniless. 
If  there  are  any  other  millionaires  who 
want  to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  let  them  follow 
my  example.  I  am  going  to  live  ten  years 
longer,  and  during  that  time  I  expect  to 
do  nothing  but  give  away  money. 

"I  have  given  to  twelve  colleges  in  the 
South.  I  don't  think  any  other  gifts  have 
given  the  same  satisfaction  that  these  have. 
It  is  fine  to  sit  here  and  think  that  the 
South  knows  it  is  made  a  better  South  by 
an  old  abolitionist  like  me. 

"Those  colleges  are  my  children.  My 
wife  is  gone.  I  have  no  boys  and  girls 
of  my  own.  And  so  the  affection  that  I 
might  have  lavished  on  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  is  turned  to  these  institutions.  I  sit 
here  in  Hinsdale  and  watch  them  grow. 
I  hear  of  their  struggles,  their  conquests, 
their  defeats.  I  take  a  deep  and  profound 
interest  in  them.  They  are  mine.  I  help- 
ed to  make  them.  The  good  that  they 
may  do  in  the  world  is  to  some  extent  cred- 
itable to  me. 

"And  as  these  schools  expand  and  grow 
and  send  their  influence  out  through  the 
communities  that  surround  them,  I  know 
that  people  are  being  made  happier,  that 
they  are  being  made  better,  that  the  nation 
is  growing  stronger  through  •  something 
that  I  have  done.  That  is  the  joy  of  my 
giving.  It  is  a  satisfying  joy.  It  is  a  thing 
that  makes  my  life  worth  holding  on  to. 
"Thirty  years  ago  I  made  one  of  my 
best  gifts.  I  built  four  houses  for  the 
Northwestern  University  at  Evanston. 
The  gift  was  so  predicated  that  the  rent  of 
those  houses  should  be  used  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  poor  girls  forever  and  ever. 
That  is  an  endowment.  I  like  that  kind 
of  a  gift.  It  is  something  that  cannot  take 
wings  and  fly  away.  And  always  I  shall 
know  that  the  proceeds  of  that  endowment 
are  being  used  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the 
poor  girls  and  to  make  them  better  wives 
and  mothers  for  our  country. 

"Have  you  ever  stopped  a  ragged  little 
boy  on  the  street  around  Christmas  time 
and  slipped  a  quarter  or  a  half-dollar  into 
his  hand  ?  Have  you  ever  watched  the  look 
of  surprised  delight  sweep  over  his  face  ? 
Have  you  ever  felt  the  cockles  of  your 
heart  warm  after  a  deed  like  this?  Well, 
that  is  the  initial  joy  of  giving.  It  is  the 
most  delicious  sensation  that  the  human 
soul  is  capable  of  feeling.  I  pronounce  it 
without  hesitation  the  most  exquisite  of 
mundane  delights.  It  is  a  physical  as  well 
as  a  spiritual  joy.  It  makes  you  feel  good 
all  over.  And  its  pleasure  never  wanes. 
Look  back  at  that  act  twenty  years  later 
and  you  still  feel  that  delightful  flush  of 
self-approbation  sweeping  over  you.  It  is 
the  reason,  too,  why  I  say  that  my  giving 
is  not  from  benevolent  motives.  It  is  mere- 
ly my  selfish  way  of  finding  happiness  and 
joy. 

And  yet  there  is  a  peculiar,  fascinating 
twinkle  in  the  eye  of  this  wonderful  old 
man — as  he  tells  you  these  things — that 
magnetizes  and  draws  you  toward  him. 
And  there  is  a  certain  compelling  person- 
ality lurking  behind  the  picturesque  figure 
of  Hinsdale's  aged  philanthropist  that 
erases  from  the  picture  his  long  list  of  gifts 
and  makes  one  see  the  heart  itself. 

Benevolence  it  may  not  be,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  joy  of  Dr.   Pearsons'  life 


has  been  founded  not  on  the  power  his 
wealth  could  give,  not  on  the  luxuries  he 
might  easily  have  enjoyed,  but  on  the  up- 
lifting, the  education,  of  his  fellow  men. 
So  far  he  is  a  patriot  of  the  old  school. 

He  believes  also  that  no  man  should  die 
rich.  He  considers  it  a  function — a  mat- 
ter of  honor — that  those  who  have  gained 
riches  on  earth  should  see  that  such  riches 
are  returned  to  the  people  from  whom,  af- 
ter all,  they  have  come.  So  far,  perhaps, 
the  doctor  is  socialistic  in  his  views.  But 
there  is  a  sincerity  behind  them  that  bears 
of   no   dispute. 

To  the  young  men  of  the  country  he 
gives  but  little  advice.  Conditions,  he  says, 
must  govern  the  individual  case.  But  it 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  Dr.  Pear- 
sons' favorite  verses  are  those  embodying 
the  spirit  of  perseverance,  pluck  and  grit. 
Of  which  the  following  stanza,  still  a  fav- 
orite with  him,  is  but  an  example: 

"Grit   makes   the  man, 

The  want  of  it  the  chump; 

The  men  who  win 

Lay  hold,  hang  on,  and  hump!" 

There  are  many  lessons,  however,  to  be 
learned  from  the  life  of  this  healthy,  robust, 
jolly  old  man.  This  man  who — shunning 
publicity  and  shelving  luxury — has  been 
quietly  giving  away  six  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  enrichment  of  his  fellow  men.  Pos- 
sibly the  blood  of  old  Israel  Putnam — of 
whom  he  is  a  direct  descendant — is  again 
coursing  through  his  veins.  But,  however 
all  that  may  be,  there  is  a  blunt,  direct 
Americanism  in  the  figure  of  Hinsdale's 
philanthropist  that  is  going  to  last  bej-ond 
the  centurv  mark  he  intends  to  reach. 


Progress  of  tke   xV^est  m  Pictures 


Hundreds  of  tourists  are  daily  carried 

through  the  streets  of  Victoria 

in  the  husre  cars  of  the 

B.  C.  Klectric 

Company 


Vancouver  has  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  equipped  fire  de- 
partments in  the  world, 
having-  long-  ago  dis- 
pensed with 
horses 
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Vancouver  rapidly  is  becoming  the  market  center  of  the  North-west.     Its 
■ivholesale  district  is  solidly  built  u]> 


Vancouver  Opera  House,  where  nothing  but  evening  clothes  is  worn 


The  parliament  building^at 
Victoria  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  structures  on  the 
American  continent 


A  sig-n  of  the  times  in 
Victoria  —  new  build- 
ings are  rising  ever,\  - 
where 


A  typical  example  of 
apartment  house  arch- 
itecture as  found  in 
Vancouver's  n  ewer 
buildinKS  —  buildinsTS 
that  have  been  erected 
since  the  adoption  loi 
the  single  tax 


I 


The  James  Bay  Causeway,  the  parliament  buildings 
and  the  Empress  hotel,  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 


The  manufacture  of  wooden  piping  is  one  of  .Van- 
couver's unique  industries 


T 


vvnat  Single  Tax  Has  Done 
for    Vancouver 


By   1j.T>,  Taylor 

Mayor  or   v  ancouver 


HE  taxing  of  the  "un- 
earned increment" — 
a  term  used  to  express 
the  increase  in  land 
values  uninfluenced 
by  the  effort  of  the 
owner — no  longer  is 
an  experiment  in  Van- 
couver. Fifteen  years  ago  the  city  govern- 
ment concluded  to  encourage  building  by 
reducing  the  improvement  tax  fifty  per  cent. 
The  effect  was  immediate.  Huge  buildings 
at  once  began  to  rise  up  where  shacks  had 
stood. 

In  1906,  as  a  result  of  the  success  of  the 
first  experiment,  an  additional  decrease  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  made  in  the  im- 
provement tax.  At  once  building  operations 
showxd  another  startling  increase — an  in- 
crease that  when  compared  with  the  in- 
creases shown  in  the  statistics  of  other  cities 
was  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  was 
decided  to  eliminate  the  building  tax  alto- 
gether, and,  in  consequence,  the  single  tax 
was  adopted  in  its  entirety. 

From  the  beginning  the  cities  of  the 
Canadian  West  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
promoting  the  single  tax  policy  by  putting 
it  into  actual  operation  while  other  muni- 
cipal governments  have  not  reached  beyond 
the  theoretical.  Vancouver's  policy  of 
valuing  land  at  full  capital  value  and  im- 
provements at  only  fifty  per  cent.,  thereby 
taxing  buildings  only  half  as  much  as  sites, 
was  adopted  long  before  the  single  tax 
leaders  had  begun  their  campaign  of  educa- 
tion that  to-day  reaches  around  the  world. 
And  so  satisfactory  was  this  first  experiment 
that  when  the  further  reduction  to  twenty- 
five   per  cent,   was  made  so  as  to  tax   the 


capital  value  of  improvements  only  one- 
quarter  as  much  as  that  of  sites,  the  opposi- 
tion was  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
taking  into  account.  The  last  step  taken — 
the  adoption  of  the  single  tax  system  in  its 
entirety — has  placed  Vancouver  in  the 
unique  position  of  being  the  only  city  of 
metropolitan  size  on  the  continent  to  have 
elected  a  municipal  government  on  a  single 
tax  platform.  Edmonton  is  the  only  other 
Canadian  city  in  which  the  single  tax 
system  has  been  adopted  without  reserva- 
tion. And  there  the  same  immediate  effect 
has  been  felt. 

That  single  tax  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  economists  and  municipal  governments 
everywhere  is  demonstrated  by  the  large 
number  of  letters  that  come  into  the 
mayor's  ofKce  each  day  inquiring  as  to  the 
result  of  the  "Vancouver  experiment" 
which,  indeed,  no  longer  may  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  at  all,  since  the  single 
tax  has  resulted  in  such  a  rapid  upbuilding 
of  the  city  that  no  one,  not  even  extensive 
land  owners,  have  any  desire  to  return  to 
the  non-progressive  former  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion. 

The  land  owners,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
receive  greater  benefits  from  the  single  tax 
than  even  the  builders  and  building  owners 
themselves,  for  while  the  tax  on  improve- 
ments has  been  abolished,  the  land  tax  has 
not  been  increased,  and  still  remains 
twenty-two  mills  on  the  dollar,  just 
what  it  was  before  the  single  tax 
was  adopted.  With  the  tax  remain- 
ing the  same,  whether  a  site  is  im- 
proved or  unimproved,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  lot  owners  would  rather  have  their 
property  improved  and  bringing  in  an 
income.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  which 
is  best  policy,  to  have  a  dollar  lying  idle  in 
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an  old  sock,  or  to  have  it  working,  bringing 
in  an  income,  at  a  bank. 

The  municipal  building  statistics  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  clearly  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  single  tax  in  hastening  the 
substantial  upbuilding  of  a  city.  Before 
the  iifty  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  value  of 
building  improvements  was  voted  in  the 
year  1895,  building  operations  in  the  city 
of  Vancouver  represented  approximately 
$200.00  per  capita.  In  the  year  1905  the 
per  capita  value  of  building  improvements 
increased  to  $245.00,  and  in  1905 — the  end 
of  the  ten-year  period  during  which  the 
fifty  per  cent,  basis  was  in  operation — the 
per  capita  value  of  improvements  had  in- 
creased to  $284.00.  A  similar  increase  was 
shown  immediately  following  the  further 
reduction  to  twenty-five  per  cent.     In  1908 


the  per  capita  valuation  of  building  im- 
provements was  $302.66,  and  in  1909  the 
figures  were  $308.17,  and  yet  these  statis- 
tics, striking  as  they  seem,  do  not  half  tell 
the  story  for  the  reason  that  the  population 
of  Vancouver  increased  from  17,000  in 
1894  to  over  100,000  last  year,  and  in  the 
last  five  years  has  been  trebled.  That 
Vancouver's  building  operations  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  is  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison 
with  the  building  figures  presented  by  the 
statisticians  of  the  other  municipalities.  A 
glance  at  the  following  table  shows  the 
steady  increase  since  1895  and  shows  also 
the  reductions  in  the  assessable  property  in 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in   improvements : 


Year 

Real 
Property 

Improvements 

Total 

Assessable 
Property 

1895 

^3,829, 724 
13,109,394 
13,000,869 
12,672,649 
12,705,099 
12,826,905 
12,792,530 
12,842,150 
13,845,565 
14,440,935 
16,739,640 
25,101,760 
38,346,335 
41,641,870 
48,281,330 

$4,317,660 

4,278,680 

4,441,490 

4,551,740 

5,011,190 

6,726,740 

7,440,600 

8,223,220 

9,091,270 

10,247,920 

11,804,250 

14,087,640 

16,381,475 

20,127,035 

24,405,210 

$18,147,384 

1896 

17,388,074 

1897-- 

17,442,359 

1898 

17,224,389 

1899 

17,716,289 

1900 

19,553,645 

1901 

20,233,130 

1902 -- 

21,065,370 

1903 

22,936,835 

1904 _ 

24,688,855 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908     _ 

1909 

28,543,890 
39,189,400 
54,727,810 
61,768,905 
72,686,540 

Since  the  reduction  of  the  improvement 
tax  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  1906,  more 
steel  and  granite  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  Vancouver  than  during  any  previous 
DECADE,  and  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  city,  more  substantial,  costly  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  Vancouver  during  the 
last  four  years  than  in  any  other  city  on  the 
coast.  Beginning  with  the  election  of  last 
January,  when  the  single  tax  system  was 
adopted  by  the  council  in  its  entirety,  per- 
mits for  buildings  have  been  applied  for  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  at  any  other  time 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  over  a  million  dollars 
worth   of   handsome   private   residences   are 


either  under  construction  now  or  will  be 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Since  the  first 
of  the  year  six  steel  skyscrapers  have  been 
projected,  two  of  them  already  are  under 
construction,  and  plans  have  been  drawn 
for  four  more.  Modern  steel  apartment 
buildings  are  going  up  in  every  section  of 
the  city,  and  frame  and  brick  buildings  that 
for  years  have  stood  untouched  on  Gran- 
ville Street  are  now  giving  way  to  steel 
structures.  The  affect  of  the  single  tax 
on  building  operations  has  been  immediate, 
but  nowhere  has  the  beneficence  of  the . 
system  been  more  fully  felt  than  among 
factory  workers  and  wage  earners.  In  Van- 
couver seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  toilers 
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own  their  homes.  This  estimate  is  con- 
servative, and  is  hascd  on  figures  presented 
by  the  cnipio^ers  of  labor. 

Other  cities  of  the  west,  making  efforts 
to  attract  capital  to  them,  have  discovered 
that  land  owners  instinctively  "boost"  prices 
to  the  outside  purchaser  and  thus  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  city's  progress.  With  the 
single  tax  in  force,  no  property  owner  is 
going  to  set  up  a  claim  that  his  property 
is  worth  twice  its  real  value,  when  he 
knows   that   such    a   claim    will    make    him 


pa\  twice  the  amount  of  taxes  he  is  now 
paying.  Under  the  single  tax,  as  it  is 
operated  in  Vancouver,  a  new  sky  line  is 
being  built  up  for  the  city,  a  sky  line  of 
tall,  substantial  buildings  of  stone  and 
granite,  and  under  the  single  tax,  not  only 
is  the  man  who  builds  benefited,  but  also 
the  land  owner,  the  tenant  and  the  man 
who  works  with  his  hands  in  the  city's 
factories  and  saves  his  money  to  build  his 
family  a  place  they  can  call  home. 


the;    imposing    granite    building    of    the    CANADIAN     BANK    OF 
COMMERCE    HAS    BEEN    ERECTED    SINCE    THE 
50    PER    CENT.    PLAN    WAS    ADOPTED 


''  It  IS  witn  great  pleasure  tliat  I  contritute  tkis 
article  to  the  first  issue  of  Man- to -Man,  tke 
neA\^  magazine  or  the  Single  Tax  City 
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i  he  Unearned  Increment 

WHAT  IT  IS 

By  Louis  F.  Post 

Editor's  Note — Louis  F.  Post  is  America's  foremost  advocate  of  the  Single 
Tax.  He  has  carefully  watched  the  steps  taken  by  Vancouver  to  eliminate  taxes  on 
building  improvements,  and,  from  time  to  time,  has  published  articles  in  his  weekly 
magazine — The  Public — dealing  with  Vancouver's  progressiveness.  Last  March 
Mr.  Post  wrote  in  The  Public:  "The  cities  of  the  Canadian  West  are  in  the  lead 
in  promoting  the  single  tax  policy.  Vancouver  is  the  latest  to  be  heard  from.  It  was 
long  ago  the  taxation  policy  of  this  progressive  cit}'^  to  value  land  at  full  capital  value, 
and  improvements  at  only  fifty  per  cent.,  thereby  taxing  buildings  only  half  as  much 
ad  valorem,  as  sites.  So  satisfactory  did  this  experiment  prove  that  in  due  time  a 
further  step  was  made  in  the  same  direction;  the  valuation  of  improvements  being 
reduced  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  so  as  to  tax  the  capital  value  of  improvements  only 
one-quarter  as  much  as  that  of  sites.  And  now  Vancouver  abolishes  the  taxation  of 
improvements  altogether.  On  the  second  of  March,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Van- 
couver World  of  the  third,  'the  council  decided  to  adopt  the  single  tax  system  in  its 
entirety.' 

"This  outcome  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts,  both  within  the  council  and  without, 
of  ex-Alderman  MacMillan;  but  it  was  supported  by  Mayor  Taylor,  who,  in  the  debate 
on  the  second,  just  before  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance,  declared  that  as  a  believer 
in  the  single  tax,  he  stood  for  eliminating  the  taxation  of  improvements  altogether. 
It  is  significant  that  he  had  been  elected  upon  that  issue." 

Mr.  Post  contributes  the  following  article  to  this  month's  Man-to-Man.  In  it  he 
explains  the  meaning  of  "Unearned  Increment,"  a  term  continually  heard,  but  little 
understood,  and  he  also  points  out  the  value  of  single  tax  in  promoting  municipal  growth: 

JOHN  STUART  MILL  in*-  hair  splitters  darken  counsel  by  using  It 
vented  this  term  to  designate  fu-  to  designate  increases  in  the  values  of  other 
ture  increases  in  the  value  of  objects  as  well  as  those  that  attach  to  land, 
land.  Henry  George  argued  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  understood  in  con- 
that  it  is  as  applicable  to  all  land  nection  with  the  growing  custom  regard- 
values  as  to  future  increases,  since  land  ing  the  taxation  of  "unearned  increment" 
has    no    value    to    begin    with.      Economic  in  German  municipalities?  Or  in  the  move- 
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ment  in  the  German  Reichstag  to  tax  "un- 
earned increment"  for  Imperial  purposes? 
or  of  the  strutzizles  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  Great  Britain  to  divert  a  part  of  the 
"unearned  increment"  from  the  private 
pockets  of  dukes  to  the  uses  of  the  public 
treasury?  or  in  America  as  this  spreading 
movement  for  the  taxation  of  the  "unearn- 
ed increment"  thrusts  itself  into  American 
politics. 

Strictl} ,  the  so-called  "unearned  incre- 
ment" may  be  conceded  to  be  neither  un- 
earned nor  an  increment?  It  may  indeed 
be  only  an  awkward  and  indefensible  term 
for  designating,  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  property,  these  increases  in  sell- 
ing value  which  are  not  owned  nor  bought 
by  the  owner  of  the  property,  but  are  to 
him  as  lucky  windfalls  True  enough,  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  an  object  which  in 
itself  remains  unenlarged,  are  not  in  strict- 
ness an  increment.  True  enough,  also,  in- 
creases in  value  cannot  in  strictness  be  re- 
garded as  unearned  if  they  express  results 
of  human  energy,  whether  the  energy  of 
the  owner  of  the  object  or  not.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  surely  allowable  to  speak  of  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  any  kind  of  property 
as  an  increment  of  value ;  and,  if  this  in- 
crement is  unearned  by  the  owner  of  the 
property  affected,  there  is  nothing  mislead- 
ing in  describing  it  as  "unearned." 

Neither  is  it  misleading  to  limit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  land,  if  we  say  the 
"unearned  increment  of  land,"  which  is 
the  full  verbal  form  of  what  is  in  reality 
a  contraction.  "Unearned  increment"  is 
the  short  form  for  "unearned  increment  of 
land  value."  The  term  has  come  into  use 
to  indicate  the  taxing  methods  mentioned 
above,  which  are  now  rooted  in  the  muni- 
cipal policies  of  Germany  and  irrevocably 
adopted  by  the  Liberal  party  of  Great 
Britain.     Let  us  work  out  its  meaning. 

Here,  for  illustration,  is  a  piece  of  land 
— a  building  site,  a  farming  site,  or  a  na- 
tural deposit  of  minerals — which  yields,  or 
is  capable  of  yielding,  a  net  income  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  utilizing  it.  We 
commonly  call  this  income  "ground  rent," 
if  the  owner  of  a  building  lot  bargains  for 
it  with  a  tenant.  In  the  case  of  a  mineral 
deposit  worked  by  a  tenant,  we  should  call 
the  corresponding  income  "royalty"  instead 
of  ground  rent.  But  "royalty"  in  the  min- 
ing industry,  and  "ground  rent"  in  the 
building  industry,  are  essentially  the  same 


— a  net  income  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
utilizing  the  building  site  or  the  mineral 
deposit.  As  farming  sites  are  not  usually 
let  out  vmimproved  by  the  owners  to  tenants 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  custom 
in  that  country-  to  which  we  can  refer,  as  in 
the  case  of  building  sites  and  mineral  de- 
posits, whereby  the  ground  rent  of  farms  is 
distinguished  in  actual  experience  from  the 
rent  for  their  improvements ;  but  if  the 
owner  of  a  farm  site  were  to  rent  the  site 
unimproved  to  a  tenant  who  improved  the 
site  and  used  it  for  farming,  the  payments 
by  the  tenant  to  the  site  owner  would  be 
of  the  nature  of  ground  rent,  by  whatever 
name  they  might  be  called. 

Nor  is  there  any  essential  difference 
when  the  owner  of  a  farm  site  owns  the 
improvements  and  works  the  farm  himself 
instead  of  renting  to  a  tenant ;  or  the  own- 
er of  a  mineral  deposit  owns  the  machinery 
and  extracts  the  mineral  himself  instead  of 
taking  royalties  from  an  operator ;  or  the 
owner  of  a  building  site  owns  the  building 
also.  If  the  building  lot,  or  the  farm  site, 
or  the  mineral  deposit  are  sufficiently  de- 
sirable to  be  in  demand,  and  of  a  class  or 
grade  sufficiently  scarce  to  command  a  ren- 
tal though  all  their  improvements  were 
swept  away,  then  that  much  of  the 
total  income  would  be  ground  rent. 
Every  land  owner  who  occupies  and 
uses  his  land  himself  is  in  effect  his  own 
tenant ;  and  whatever  income  he  gets  from 
its  improvements  is  essentially  as  different 
from  what  he  gets  from  its  site  as  if  he 
owned  the  site  and  a  ground  tenant 
owmed  the  improvements.  What  the 
ground  tenant  would  have  to  pay  him  for 
the  site  is  none  the  less  ground  rent 
because  he  pays  it  himself  to  him- 
self. In  all  essentials  it  is  the  same  in- 
come whether  he  receives  it  as  landlord  in- 
directly through  an  occupying  tenant  or 
directly  through  himself  as  occupying  own- 
er. 

Nor  yet  is  there  any  difference  in  this 
respect  if  the  site  is  unimproved  (like  the 
vacant  building  lots  of  cities  and  towns), 
and  therefore  yields  no  actual  ground  rent. 
In  such  cases  we  may  regard  the  ground 
rent  which  the  site  would  yield  simply  for 
a  site,  if  it  were  put  to  use,  as  its  "poten- 
tial ground  rent." 

Regardless  of  all  variations  in  detail, 
the   important   point   is   invariable        Land 
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which  is  in  ik-inaiul  in  the  market,  either 
yields  to  the  owner,  or  is  capable  of  \  icld- 
inc:  to  him,  an  income  over  and  above  the 
income  from  the  investment  in  improve- 
ments and  tor  the  cost  of  operation — be 
these  for  build inii;,  farming,  or  mining  pur- 
poses, or  what  not.  Some  sites  will  yield 
a  lower  income  than  others,  over  and  above 
the  income  from  improvements  and  for  cost 
of  operation,  and  some  will  yield  a  higher 
one.  The  ground  rent  of  a  village  building 
lot,  for  example,  might  be  only  a  trifling 
fraction  of  the  total  rent  for  lot  and  build- 
ing together,  whereas  the  ground  rent  of  a 
city  building  lot  might  range  from  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  fifty  per  cent. 
or  even  to  seventy-five  or  ninety. 

It  is  out  of  such  familiar  facts  regarding 
ground  rent  that  we  get  the  phenomenon 
of  the  "unearned  increment"  of  land  upon 
which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  heavy  taxes. 

Ground  rent,  whether  actual  or  poten- 
tial, and  by  whatever  other  name  it  may 
happen  to  be  called,  is  an  income.  It  may 
be  a  periodical  income,  as  building  lot 
ground  rents  usually  are,  or  an  income 
varying  with  production,  like  mining  royal- 
ties ;  but  it  is  an  income  as  distinguished 
from  a  capital  fund,  and  like  any  other 
income  it  may  be  capitalized  into  a  gross 
sum  or  selling  value. 

The  ground  rent  of  a  building  lot,  for 
instance,  if  the  owner  wished  to  sell  the 
lot,  would  be  capitalized  for  purposes  of 
sale  at  about  what  is  known  as  a  "twenty 
years'  purchase."  That  is  to  say,  the  own- 
er would  demand  for  the  lot,  and  the  pur- 
chaser would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  about 
the  equivalent  of  twenty  3  ears  of  its  ground 
rent.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  sales 
market ;  but  it  has  its  reason  in  the  fact 
that  under  a  prevailing  interest  of  five  per 
cent.,  selling  price  bears  the  relation  to  in- 
come of  about  one  hundred  to  five,  or 
"twenty-years'  purchase."  If  the  interest 
rate  were  ten  per  cent.,  the  selling  price 
would  bear  the  relation  to  income  of  about 
one  hundred  to  ten,  or  "ten-years'  pur- 
chase," and  if  it  were  three  per  cent.,  the 
relation  of  about  one  hundred  to  three,  or 
"thirty-three  years'  purchase. 

That  is,  it  will  be  observed,  land  values 
rise  as  interest  falls,  and  fall  as  interest 
rises,  other  things  being  the  same. 

But  into  those  proportions  other  factors 
often  enter  to  disturb.  If  ground  rents 
were  increasing,  or  there  was  a  prevailing 


expectation  that  they  would  increase,  the 
capitalization  would  he  higlier  than  the 
proportions  indicated  abo\e ;  if  ground 
rents  were  falling,  or  there  were  prevailing 
fears  that  they  would  fall,  the  capitaliz- 
ation would  be  lower.  Unstable  interest 
rates  would  also  operate  as  a  disturbing 
factor. 

But  at  some  ratio  or  other,  any  land 
which  yields  or  is  capable  of  yielding 
ground  rent  will  have  a  selling  value, 
which  is  the  capitalization  of  its  actual  or 
its  potential  ground  rent. 

If  its  selling  value  or  capitalization  rises 
above  what  the  owner  paid  for  the  land, 
the  increase  is  his  "unearned  increment" 
within  the  meaning  which  attaches  to  that 
term  where  the  "unearned  increment"  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  an  especially  fit 
subject  for  taxation.  If  the  capitalization 
falls  below  w^hat  the  owner  paid  for  the 
land,  the  difference  is  called  an  "unearned 
decrement"  by  insincere  or  thoughtless 
apologists  for  land  monopoly. 

Logically  and  justly,  there  can  be  no 
"unearned  decrement"  ;  and  the  "unearned 
increment"  cannot  logically  and  justly  be 
limited  to  the  difference  between  what  an 
owner  has  paid  for  land  and  the  higher 
price  he  gets  or  can  get  by  afterwards  sel- 
ling it.  Since  the  entire  selling  value  of 
land  depends  upon  its  ground  rent  possibil- 
ities, the  ground  rent  (actual  and  poten- 
tial) being  the  basis  of  capitalization,  the 
"earnedness"  or  "unearnedness"  of  the  "in- 
crement" is  to  be  determined  by  the  char- 
acter in  that  respect  of  the  ground  rent.  If 
the  owner  earns  all  the  ground  rent,  there 
is  no  "unearned  increment"  in  the  capital- 
ization ;  if  he  earns  so  much  of  the  ground 
rent  as  serves  for  the  capitalization  at 
which  he  bought,  but  not  the  increased 
ground  rent,  then  the  "unearned  incre- 
ment," logically  and  justly,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  capitalization  and 
that  at  which  he  bought.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  owner  really  earns  none 
of  the  ground  rent.  To  the  last  nickel,  it 
is  a  premium  for  an  advantage  which  so- 
ciety confers,  and  not  the  earnings  of  him- 
self or  of  anyone  from  whom  he  has 
bought.  And  it  is  a  premium  of  the  present 
and  not  of  the  past.  But  this  is  academic. 
"Unearned  increment,"  as  a  term  now^  in 
practical  use,  is  a  technical  term  of  limited 
application.  It  refers  to  the  difference  be- 
tween  the   capital   value   of   land   at  some 
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THE      WORLD      BUILDIXG— THE      MOST      PRETENTIOUS      NEWSPAPER 
BUILDING  IN   THE  NORTHWEST— PROBABLY  WOULD  NOT 
HAVE   BEEN   PROJECTED  HAD  NOT  THE  SINGLE 
TAX    SYSTEM    BEEN    ADOPTED 


time  in  the  past,  more  or  less  arbitrarily 
fixed,  and  its  increased  capital  value  as 
this  may  appear  from  sales  or  valuations 
in  the  future. 

Examples  of  "unearned  increment"  may 
be  found  on  every  hand.  To  investors  they 
are  the  commonplaces  of  daily  life,  consid- 
ered as  financial  opportunities.  It  is  only 
when  the  question  of  public  rights  arise, 
that  the  "unearned  increment"  takes  on  a 
mj'sterious  aspect  to  anybody. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  one  of  the  trade  pa- 
pers of  Chicago  reported  in  a  strictly  busi- 
ness way,  some  striking  instances  of  "un- 
earned increment"  in  Iowa  farming  lands.    I 


allude  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Farmers'  and 
Drovers'  Journal  of  last  October  25.  It 
contained  a  special  despatch  from  Hum- 
boldt, Iowa,  which  the  editor  has  entitled 
"Money  in  Iowa  Lands."  Not  in  using 
these  lands  was  the  money  to  be  made,  mind 
you,  but  in  appropriating  their  "unearned 
increment."  Here  are  some  illuminating 
extracts  from  that  Iowa  report: 

From  the  moment  a  good  crop  was  assured 
here  this  fall,  the  price  of  good  farms  jumped 
ten  dollars  an  acre.  This  increase  is  unusual, 
but  there  is  a  steady  increase  yearly,  ranging 
from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars. 

This  steady  rise  is  making  fortunes  for  land- 
owners without  raising  a  hand.  A  man  buys  a 
one    hundred    and    sixty    acre    farm    to-day    for 
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THE   EDITOR'S  PERSONAL  VIEWS  AND  SHOP  TALK 

■""The    highest   talk   we    can   make    -vvitK    our    fellow    is, — Let    tliere    te    trutk 

between   us    two    rorevermore.    — Emerson 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 

MOST  magazines  begin  life  by  setting 
down,  some  place  near  the  cover,  a 
long  list  of  carefully  worded  and 
delightfully  promising  aims  which,  when 
read  by  the  cynic,  sound  a  great  deal  like 
the  hullabaloo  of  a  small  boy  in  his  first 
pair  of  long  pants  or  the  pathetic  bowlings 
of  a  book-wise  lad  just  turned  out  of  col- 
lege and  determined  to  accept  nothing  less 
than  a  hundred  dollars  a  week,  an  election 
to  parliament  or  a  commission  from  God  to 
overturn  the  whole  social  order. 

We  have  no  promises  to  make ;  hence  we 
shall  have  none  to  fulfill.  We  are  not 
spreading  out  our  feathers,  like  the  pea- 
cock, and  crying  out  "Behold!"  We  are  not 
attempting  at  one  stride  to  overtake  Every- 
body's and  Hampton's,  our  contemporaries 
that  by  slow  progress  have  made  their  way 
to  the  front  in  the  long  procession  of  bril- 
liantly uniformed  news-stand  paraders.  We 
give  you  this  number  of  Man-to-Man  with 
but  two  promises:  We  shall  constantly  try 
to  make  the  succeeding  numbers  better  than 
those  that  preceded  them  and  we  shall  try 
to  do  all  we  can  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  vast,  uncramped,  treasureful  Northwest. 

Under  the  caption  "iVIan-to-Man — the 
New  Magazine  of  the  West,"  Mr.  Clifton 
Austin  in  the  Anniversary  Number  of  the 
Saturday  Sunset  complimented  our  first 
number — which  then  was  on  the  presses — 
and  briefly  described  our  purposes.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  quote  from  his  article : 

Next  week  will  witness  the  appearance  of  the 
first  number  of  Man-to-Man,  the  new  Westward 
Ho!  greatly  enlarged,  beautifully  printed,  fully 
illustrated,  done  up  in  a  stylish  four-color  cover, 
good  looking  from  first  page  to  last — a  real 
magazine  that  has  the  outward  look  of  Every- 
body's or  Hampton's  or  Pearson's,  and  between 
covers  the  literary  quality  of  any  one  of  its 
contemporaries.  The  new  Man-to-Man  cannot 
even  be  called  the  new  Westward  Ho!  without 
conveying  an  inadequate  impression,  it  is  so 
totally   different,    so   radically   changed,    so   com- 


pletely made  over,  and  so  perfectly  edited.  In 
lact,  the  only  suggestion  of  Westward  Ho!  is 
found  in  the  simple  announcement  on  the  cover — 
"formerly  Westward  Ho!" 

Man-to-Man  will  immediately  take  its  place  as 
the  great  magazine  of  the  west.  In  its  present 
form,  and  bearing  all  the  marks  of  quality  and 
good  taste,  it  at  once  becomes,  not  alone  the  only 
magazine  of  quality  in  British  Columbia,  but  the 
leading  periodical  of  Western  Canada,  and  takes 
rank  with  the  Canadian  magazine.  That  Man- 
to-Man  will  establish  a  new  record  for  successful 
magazine  publication  in  Canada  is  made  certain 
by  the  immediate  support  it  has  received  from 
advertisers  everywhere.  Three  weeks  ago  it  was 
planned  to  put  a  hundred  pages  between  the 
covers  of  the  first  number — thirty  more  pages 
than  the  last  Westward  Ho!  At  the  end  of  a 
week  the  size  was  increased  to  120  pages,  as  a 
result  of  the  recognition  by  advertisers  of  the 
value  of  the  magazine  as  an  advertising  medium. 
During  the  next  few  days,  the  size  was  again 
increased,  and  Man-to-Man  will  go  to  the  news- 
stands next  week  with  140  pages  between  its 
covers,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  before  the 
second  number  goes  to  press,  Vancouver  will 
have  a  200-page  magazine. 

Man-to-Man  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind 
in  the  world — a  magazine  conducted  as  a  public 
institution  devoted  wholly  to  the  public  good  and 
controlled  by  a  board  of  citizens  representing  the 
various  departments  of  business  and  the  different 
professions.  Most  magazines  and  newspapers 
are  little  more  than  personal  weapons,  wielded 
frequently  against  the  public  good  and  for  the 
advancement  of  personal  interests.  David  Swing 
Ricker,  the  editor  and  managing  director  of  Man- 
to-Man,  through  whose  efforts  the  magazine  was 
founded,  has  always  believed  that  a  newspaper 
or  a  magazine  is  just  as  much  a  public  institu- 
tion as  the  school,  the  social  settlement  or  the 
church  itself.  Supported  by  the  public,  he  be- 
lieves the  modern  magazine  should  support  the 
public  and  should  be  dominated  by  the  public, 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
public  instead  of  taking  the  public's  support  and 
then  ignoring  the  public  will.  Carrying  out  a 
policy  of  giving  to  V^ancouver,  British  Columbia, 
Western  Canada  and  the  Northwest  generally,  a 
magazine  devoted  wholly  to  the  public  good  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  various  communities 
it  shall  serve,  Mr.  Ricker  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  representative  advisory  board  to  be  vested 
with  the  control  of  the  general  editorial  policy  of 
the  magazine.  This  advisory  board  has  been 
named    and   is  made   up   of  the   members  of  the 
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executive  board  of  the  Tourist  Association  and 
the  officers  of  the  Man-to-Man  company.  The 
personnel  is  as  follows: 

L.  D.  Taylor,  Mayor  of  Vancouver. 

C.  H.  Macaulay,  President  of  the  Vancouver 
Tourist  Association,  and  member  of  the  firm  of 
Macaulay  &  Nichols. 

R.  H.  Sperling,  General  Manager  of  the  British 
Columbia  IClectric  Company. 

\V.  H.  Hargrave,  Manager  of  the  Eastern 
Townships  Bank. 

John  J.  Banfield,  real  estate  and  insurance. 

Wm.  Holden,  real  estate,  loans  and  insurance. 

C.  D.  Rand,  real  estate  and  stock  broker. 

Ewing  Buchan,  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Ham- 
ilton and  president  Board  of  Trade. 

John  P.  McConnell,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Sunset. 

Robert  Kelly,  managing  director  Kelly,  Doug- 
las  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Trorey,  managing  director  of  Henry 
Birks  &  Sons. 

Maxwell  Smith,  editor  The  Fruit  Magazine. 

J.  J.  Miller,  president  Vancouver  Exhibition 
Association. 

B.  F.  Dickens,  real  estate  broker. 

Alderman  H.  H.  Stevens. 

Alderman  E.  W.  Enright. 

Elliott  S.  Rowe,  manager  Vancouver  Tourist 
Association,  and  president  of  the  Man-to-Man 
Company. 

Chas.  McMillan,  vice-president  of  the  Man-to- 
Man  Company. 

Adolph  T.  Schmidt,  secretary  and  treasurer 
Man-to-Man  Company. 

Mr.  Ricker  is  the  chairman  of  the  advisory 
board,  and  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  whenever  any  question  of  public 
policy  is  to  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  magazine.  The  magazine 
■will  not  take  sides  on  any  great  public  issue  until 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  advisory  board. 
Although  Man-to-Man  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  upbuilding  of  Van- 
couver, to  the  development  of  its  resources,  to 
the  exposition  of  its  opportunities,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  civic  improvements  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  all  the  interests  of  British  Columbia,  it 
will  not  neglect  the  rest  of  Western  Canada, 
Alaska  or  the  Northern  Pacific  States,  as  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  magazine  to  put  before  the  read- 
ing world  the  true  story  of  the  vast  Northwest 
by  slowly  unfolding  it  in  articles  dealing  with 
every  phase  of  life,  with  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness, with  every  department  of  trade  and  with 
the  tremendous  natural  resources  that  anly  await 
development  to  bring  to  the  Northwest  a  volume 
of  wealth  as  great  as  the  wealth  of  the  East. 

LETTERS  ACKNOWLEDGED 

The  following  letters  are  acknowledged 

gratefully : 

Seattle,  Wash.,  May  16th,  1910. 
"Mr.   David   Swing  Ricker,   Editor   Man-to-Man 

Magazine,   633   Granville   Street,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 
"Dear  Mr.  Ricker:  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
Mr.  Adolph  T.  Schmidt  has  become  associated 
with  you  in  the  Man-to-Man  Company.  The 
Northwest  long  has  needed  an  exploitation  maga- 
zine— a  magazine  that  will  lay  before  the  coun- 


try in  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  way  the  num- 
berless opportunities  offered  out  here.  The  need 
for  such  a  magazine  is  positive  and  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  stronger  combination  to  carry  the  pro- 
ject along  to  success  than  you  and  Mr.  Schmidt. 
With  your  experience  as  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  with  Mr.  Schmidt's  long 
years  of  close  association  with  the  big  advertisers 
of  the  Northwest,  the  magazine  ought  to  grow 
to  be  the  biggest  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Really,  I  can  think  of  no  better  combination. 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  known  Mr. 
Schmidt  ever  since  he  came  to  Seattle,  and  that  in 
all  that  time  I  have  never  known  him  to  lose  an 
advertising  contract  through  lack  of  energy  or 
through  his  failure  to  keep  a  promise.  He  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  man  you  could  find  any- 
where. He  has  built  the  Star  into  a  twelve-page 
paper  and  by  his  energy,  has  upset  all  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Scripps-McRea  corporation.  I  feel 
certain  of  your  success  in  your  present  undertak- 
ing. 

''Very  truly  yours, 
"WHITE  ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  Inc. 
"By  C.  V.  WHITE,  General  Manager." 

Seattle,  Wash.,  May  16th,  1910. 
"Mr.  David  Swing  Ricker,   Man-to-Man   Maga- 
zine, 633   Granville  street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

"My  dear  Ricker:  Have  just  learned  of  your 
plans  for  Vancouver,  and  want  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  congratulate  you  on  the  strong  combina- 
tion you  have  made — which  alone  should  be 
absolute  assurance  of  success.  With  Adolph  T. 
Schmidt  in  charge  of  the  advertising,  and  your 
most  able  self  at  the  editorial  helm,  you  should 
have  an  organization  ahead  of  anything  of  the 
kind  on  the  coast.  I  needn't  tell  you  of  my 
confidence  in  you — you  know  what  I  think  about 
that.  But  I  do  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
securing  Schmidt's  co-operation.  I've  known  him 
ever  since  I've  been  on  the  coast — and  a  better 
advertising  man  doesn't  step.  He  not  only  knows 
the  game  in  every  way,  but  he  plays  it  hard  and 
straight  from  the  word  go.  The  man  he  don't 
land  isn't  worth  landing.  I  know  of  several 
specific  instances  here  in  town  where  he  has 
landed  large  advertisers  for  the  "Star"  when  a 
dozen  others  have  failed,  and  where  the  adver- 
tisers had  sworn  they  would  not  use  that  paper. 
He  is  a  very  hard  worker,  a  diplomat,  and, 
above  all — all  that  is  conveyed  by  the  word 
'gentleman.'  Both  you  and  the  Man-to-Man 
magazine  truly  are  lucky  to  have  secured  his 
services.  I  can't  imagine  a  better  man  for  the 
place. 

''If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  any 
way,  command  me.     Sincerely, 

"J.  FREDERICK  THORNE." 

From  Robert  V.  Carr,  the  "Cowboy 
Poet,"  famous  for  having  written  most  of 
his  remarkable  verses  while  riding  a  broncho 
on  the  plains  of  South  Dakota  with  a  type- 
writer strapped  to  the  saddle  in  front  of 

him: 

Los  Angeles,  California,  July  5,  1910. 
"David      Swing     Ricker,      Editor      Man-to-Man 

Magazine,   Vancouver,  B.   C. 
"My   dear   Swing: 

"Let    me    hand    you    a    bunch    of    wild-flowers 
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from  the  range.  Your  splendid  training,  your 
rare  executive  ability  and  the  genius  that  dis- 
tinguishes all  you  write,  make  you  the  ideal 
magazine  editor.  You  cannot  help  but  be  suc- 
cessful— you,  a  born  optimist  in  a  land  of  optim- 
ists. With  your  wide  acquaintance  among 
writers,  editors  and  newspaper  workers,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  your  value  to  a  section  that 
desires  the  world  to  know  of  its  resources  and 
opportunities. 

"I  wave  my  hand,  old  man,  and  send  you  a 
hearty  "How!"  Also  am  'firing  along'  a  poem 
which  somewhat  expresses  'the  call  of  the  great 
Northwest.'  " 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT   V.   CARR. 

DATE  OF  PUBLICATION 

AS  soon  as  mechanical  facilities  make 
it  possible  the  date  of  issue  will  be 
advanced   to   the   twentieth   of   the 
month    preceding   the   date   of    publication. 
We  regret  that  the  June  number  of  Man- 
to-Man  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
public  when,    instead,    they  should   be   re- 
ceiving  the   July   number.      However,   we 
shirk  the  blame  for  our  tardiness.     In  May 
the   Man-to-Man   Company   purchased   all 
but  four  shares  of  the  Westward  Ho !  Pub- 
lishing  Company.     The   new   owners  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  publication 
of  the  May  number  of  the  Westward  Ho !, 
the  last  number  issued  by  the  old  control, 
which   did   not  appear  until   the   twentieth 
of  June.     Nothing  would  be  accomplished 
by  placing  the  blame  for  that  unfortunate 
delay  so  we  can  merely  express  our  sorrow, 
wipe  away  our  tears  and  let  it  pass.     That 
it  was  altogether  impossible  for  us  to  print 
the  June  Man-to-Man  on  the  twentieth  of 
May — on  the  same  day  that  the  last  West- 
ward Ho!  appeared — is  obvious.    We  have 
strained   our  brains   in   the   effort   to   issue 
this  completely  changed  Westward  Ho! — 
the  new  magazine  of  the  west — at  this  date. 
The   July    number   will    be    issued   on    the 
tenth  of  next  month  and  we  shall  aim  to 
gain  five  days  each  succeeding  month  until, 
at  last,  we  are  again  working  normally  and 
sanely. 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

FAR  be  it  from  us  to  urge  the  manu- 
facture of  more  books  without  end. 
Ideas  long  since  expired,  the  supply 
of  paper  grows  scanty,  only  ink  flows  in  un- 
diminished streams,  and  ink  is  an  extract  of 
gall.    Yet  there  has  come  to  us  information 


of  an  opening  for  some  industrious  author 
of  good  character  and  steady  habits. 

There  is  a  chance  for  such  artisan  to 
write  the  books  which  once  a  year  get  into 
circulation  with  the  inscription  "For 
Tommy  with  a  Merry  Xmas  from  Aunt 
Martha."  The  X  is  hers,  not  ours;  there 
seems  a  dispensation  of  Providence  where- 
under  our  Aunt  Martha's  Christmases 
should  involve  the  unknown  quantity.  We 
could  always  trust  our  Aunt  Martha  to  pick 
a  book  that  was  improving;  by  rare  good 
luck  it  might  prove  interesting,  the  kind  we 
were  ready  to  lend  to  the  other  fellows.  In 
the  trade  such  works  were  steady  sellers,  for 
they  sold  wholly  on  the  authors'  names. 

Now  there  is  a  change.  When  Aunt 
Martha  finds  the  time  near  when  her  pen  is 
to  make  the  yearly  X-mark  in  holiday  greet- 
ing she  will  meet  a  problem. 

But  Henty  has  gone  and  Fenn  shortly 
followed  him.  Good  workmen  and  wholly 
safe.  Four  books  a  year  was  the  output 
of  each,  and  the  boys  of  Canada, 
and  of  America  and  England  pro- 
vided no  mean  market,  they  and 
their  generous  aunts.  For  their  own 
delight  the  aunts  may  have  selected  some- 
thing in  yellow  covers  and  in  French,  but 
for  their  nephews  they  knew  what  to  get. 
It  must  have  been  easy  to  write  a  Henty 
book,  wristwork  and  a  task  for  flexible 
fingers.  Item,  a  period  of  English  history, 
dates  from  the  encyclopedia.  Item,  one 
English  boy,  preferably  15,  a  lad  of  pluck. 
Item,  one  other  Englishman  in  the  making, 
normally  a  lunkhead,  several  years  older 
than  our  dashing  hero.  Characters  by  the 
company.  Properties  by  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Curtain  at  page  384,  just  two  dozen 
signatures,  six  full  page  illustrations.  The 
lunkhead  got  into  the  scrapes,  the  younger 
lad  got  him  out  of  all  the  complications; 
hard  knocks,  but  always  in  a  holy  cause. 
At  the  end  the  young  hero  is  belted  an  Earl 
or  gets  the  freedom  of  the  city,  .according 
to  the  period  of  history. 

The  masters  of  this  craft  have  gone,  the 
field  is  now  anybody's.  There  is  a  good 
business  awaiting  the  man  who  can  get  in 
and  capture  this  market  all  ready  and  wait- 
ing. But  he  must  stick  to  the  old  models. 
No  innovations  will  be  tolerated.  There's 
a  fine  old  crusted  conservatism  in  the  boy. 


i  I' Ml, 


Leading   Cities  and  Towns 

of  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and  the  NORTHWEST 

The  Opportunities    They    Ojfer   and    The  Industries    They   Desire 

Complete  information  regarding  these  places  and  their  special  advantages  for  certain  in- 
dustries are  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Opportunity,  conducted  by  the  Man-to-Man  Magazine, 
::         or    may    be    obtained    by    writing    direct    to    the    secretary    of    the    local    organization        :: 


VANCOUVER,    B.  C. 


THREE    purposes    influenced    the 
Vancouver      Information      and 
Tourist  Association  to  lease  these 
four   pages   in   the   Man-to-Man 
Magazine : 

( 1 )  To  enable  the  Association  to  keep 
the  reading  public  in  step  with  the  progress 
of  Vancouver  by  putting  into  their  hands, 
every  thirty  days,  the  most  recent  statistics 
bearing  on  the  growth  and  the  many  activi- 
ties of  the  British  Columbia  metropolis. 

(2)  To  publish  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
magazine,  and  in  subsequent  issues,  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
classified  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
business,  in  order  that  non-residents  will 
meet  with  the  least  possible  difficulty  in 
getting  into  communication  with  the  leading 
business  establishments  of  the  city. 

(3)  To  give  to  the  residents  of  Vancou- 
ver, every  thirty  days,  something  new  in  the 
way  of  information  to  send  to  their  friends 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Vancouver  Tourist  Association  is  an 
organization  of  Vancouver  citizens  devoted 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  upbuilding 
of  Vancouver,  to  the  development  of  its 
resources,  to  the  exposition  of  its  opportuni- 
ties, to  the  promotion  of  civic  improvements, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  all  the  interests 
of  British  Columbia.  The  Association  has 
nothing  to  sell.  It  accepts  no  commissions, 
it  makes  no  charge  for  its  services,  its 
income  is  derived  from  the  contributions  of 
its  members,  supplemented  by  grants  from 
the  City  Council.  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  such,  do  not  derive  any  benefit  from 
its  work.  They  receive  only  such  advantage 
as  is  enjoj^ed  by  all  whose  interests  are 
advanced  by  the  results  of  its  efforts,  and 


in  this  number  are  included  naturally,  every- 
one who  does  business  in  the  city. 

From  the  office  of  the  Association,  gov- 
ernment publications  and  maps,  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  several  communities  in  the 
province,  as  well  as  booklets,  folders  and 
literature  of  every  description  relating  to  the 
City  of  Vancouver  and  its  opportunities  are 
sent  daily  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  publications  of  the  Associa- 
tion, copies  of  the  following  will  be  sent 
free  on  request : 

The  Annual  Reports  of  Vancouver  Board 
of  Trade  and  Board  of  School  Trustees. 

Vancouver  "Province,"  "W  o  r  1  d," 
"News-Advertiser"  (dailies),  "Saturdav 
Sunset"  (weekly),  "Man-to-Man,"  "Fruit 
Magazine"   (monthlies). 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

New  British  Columbia,  describing  the 
Northern  Interior  (Bulletin  No.  22),  Agri- 
culture in  British  Columbia  (Bulletin  No. 
10),  Hand  Book  of  British  Columbia  (Bul- 
letin No.  23),  Alberni  District,  Vancouver 
Is  land  (Bulletin  No.  24),  Game  of  British 
Columbia  (Bulletin  No.  17),  Budget 
Speech,  1910.  The  Mineral  Province,. 
Report  Minister  of  Mines  for  1908.  B.  C. 
Medical  Register,  Women's  Life  and  Work 
in  British  Columbia,  Report  on  Northeast- 
ern part  of  Graham  Island,  Annual  Report 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  British  Columbia. 

GOVERNMENT  MAPS. 

British  Columbia,  Northern  Interior  of 
British  Columbia,  Southwest  Portion  of 
British  Columbia,  Southeast  Portion  of 
Vancouver  Island,  East  and  West  Koot- 
enay  District,  Portion  of  Coast  District, 
R.   I.   and   Rupert   District,   Western   Por- 
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tion  of  Vancouver  Island,  New  Westmin- 
ster District,  and  adjacent  islands,  Alberni 
District,  Vancouver  Island,  Bella  Coola 
District,  Hazelton,  Summerland,  Burnaby, 
Nechaco  Valley,  Great  Central  Lake,  Van- 
couver Island,  Yale  district. 

COMMUNITY  PUBLICATIONS. 

North  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  Vancou- 
ver Island,  New  Westminster,  Prince 
Rupert,  Similkameen,  Kamloops,  Ashcroft, 
Chilliwack,  Penticton,  Naramata,  \^ernon. 
Port  Moody  and  surrounding  districts. 
Railway  folders  and  pamphlets. 

Following  are  some  striking  Vancouver 
facts,  compiled  from  the  most  recent  statis- 
tics available : 

Vancouver  has  the  third  greatest  harbor 
in  the  world — giving  first  place  to  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  and  second  place  to  Rio  Janeiro 
— a  harbor  150  miles  from  the  open  Pacific, 
and  completely  sheltered  from  the  storms 
of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  force  and 
immense  precipitation  of  the  cloud-laden 
south-west  winds  by  the  mountains  of  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  more  distant  Olym- 
pian Range,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  7,000 
feet  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Straits 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  protected  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Coast  Range,  so  that 
in  22  years  there  has  never  been  a  day 
when  an  Indian  would  not  cross  the  harbor 
in  a  dugout  canoe. 

Vancouver  has,  in  addition  to  the  main 
harbor,  a  dock  line  reaching  four  miles  in 
the  centre  of  the  City,  known  as  False 
Creek,  while  the  southern  shore  of  English 
Bay  to  Point  Grey  extends  an  equal  dis- 
tance, and  undoubtedly  will  be  utilized  for 
shipping  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Vancouver  is  at  present  the  terminus  and 
shipping  port  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way system. 

Vancouver,  within  four  years  will  be- 
come a  terminus  and  shipping  port  of  the 
Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  lines. 

Vancouver  now  has  plying  to  its  harbor 
great  trans-Pacific  steamers  going  to  China 
and  Japan,  to  Australia,  to  all  the  chief 
ports  of  the  Orient,  to  Europe  by  way  of 
Suez    Canal,    and    to    South    America. 

Vancouver's  shipping  reports  show  that 
the  number  of  sea-going  vessels  for  the  fiscal 
year  1908-9  was:  Inwards  with  cargo, 
1,193;     tons     register,     1,055,450.      Out- 


Riding  Kit 

We  carry  a  very  complete  stock  of 
English  -  made  Riding  Breeches,  Coats, 
Waterproof  Slipons,  Puttees,  Gaiters,  etc. 

Our  Special 

English  CantOon  Riding  Breeches, 
(Khaki  or  While),  strapped  same  ma- 
terial.    Well    cnt    and   made.     All    sizes. 

$7.00 

Khaki  Drill,  suitable  for  Ladies'  Riding 
Skirts  and  Outing  Suits— -35c  and  50c 
a  yard. 

E.  CHAPMAN 

613    Hastings   St.  West 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
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wards,  1,131  ;  tons  register,  1,071,701. 
Vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade:  In- 
wards, 4,795;  tonnage,  1,191,103.  Out- 
wards, vessels,  4,489;  tonnage,  1,315,508. 
Total  (including  vessels  in  ballast),  12,873. 
Gross  tonnage,  5,123,424.  These  figures 
are  much  increased  during  the  current  year, , 
the  returns  of  which  are  not  yet  published 

Vancouver  has  close  at  hand  a  water 
power  supply  estimated  at  over  200,000 
horsepower,  of  which  there  is  30,000  horse- 
power available  now,  and  works  arc  under 
construction  that  will  develop  an  equal 
amount. 

Vancouver  is  rapidly  becoming  the  great 
northern  Pacific  coast  market  for  all  the 
inland  cities  of  the  Province.  The  growth 
of  its  wholesaling  business  is  demonstrated 
by  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
commercial  travelers  that  are  sent  out  of 
the  city.  Twenty-three  years  ago  Vancou- 
ver was  made  a  port  of  entry.  It  first 
became  a  distributing  •  centre  in  1886, 
although  it  was  not  until  ten  year  later 
that  it  gained  any  considerable  recognition 
as  a  wholesaling  depot.  Now  more  than 
800  commercial  travelers  are  carrying 
samples  out  of  Vancouver,  and  the  whole- 
sale houses  have  upwards  of  5,000  em- 
ployees on  their  payrolls. 


In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  grow- 
ing out  of  its  vast  fruit  and  lumber  indus- 
tries and  the  other  natural  resources  of  the 
country  surrounding,  Vancouver  now  num- 
bers among  its  industries  and  manufac- 
tured articles  the  following: 

Boilers  and  engines 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brooms 

Coffee — roasting   and   grinding 

Cooperage 

Soap 

Jewelry 

Plating  works 

Jams 

Harness  and  saddlery 

Stoves 

Sheet  metal  works 

Sewer  and  water  pipe 

Portable  houses 

Furniture  and  mattresses 

Woven  wire  fence 

Pulp 

Paper   and   wood   boxes 

Biscuits  and  confectionery 

Brass  fitting,  etc. 

Carriage  building 

Show  cases 

Structural  iron 

Oil  refineries 


The  Perfect 
Degree  of  Ripeness 

requires  the  most  careful  judgment  when 
selecting  the  Fruits  for 

E.  D.  Smith's  Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserves 

Every  quality  of  the  fruit  is  developed  to  the  highest  point, 
and  the  best  refined  sugar  only  is  added.  This  method  ensures 
the  fruit  being  preserved  whole,  which  is  an  additional  delight 
to  its  delicious  flavor. 

Tomato  Catsup  equal  to  best  imported,  and  at  a  lower 
price.     Why  not  buy  Canadian  Goods? 

If  vou  want  to  decorate  your  lawn,  remember  I  have  as  fine 
Shrubs  and  Trees  as  any  in  Canada.  The  newest  and  best 
varieties  of  Nursery  Stock  for  fruit  growing  and  ornamental 
purposes. 


E.  D.  Smith,  Fruit  Farms,  Winona,  Ontario 
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Essences 

Hats  and  caps 

Steel  works 

Ships  and  boats 

Sugar  refinery — Flour  mills 

Saw  works 

Turpentine 

Cannery  machinery 

Wire  nails 

Paper,  etc, 
Vancouver  issued  building  permits  dur- 
ing the  four  months  of  1910  amounting  to 
$4,777,885,  as  against  a  total  of  $7,258,565 
for  the  entire  year  of  1909,  which  was  the 
biggest  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
■City. 

Vancouver's  tax  on  real  property  in- 
creased from  $12,792,530  in  the  year  1901, 
to  $76,927,720  in  the  year  1910. 

Vancouver's  tax  on  improvements  in 
1901  was  $7,440,600.  In  1910,  $29,644,- 
755. 

Vancouver  has  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent water  supply  systems  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons.  The  water 
comes  from  the  mountains  near  to  the  city 
and  is  absolutely  pure  and  at  all  seasons 
cool. 

Vancouver  has  a  conservatively  estimated 
population  of  115.000. 


Vancouver's  population  comprises  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  population  of 
British  Columbia. 

Vancouver's  industries  employ  60  per 
cent,  of  all  the  men,  women  and  children 
engaged  in  industrialism  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia. 

Vancouver  has  35  banks — 16  of  them  are 
head  offices,  and   19  are  branches. 

Vancouver  has  on  deposit  in  its  banks 
private  funds  amounting  to  between 
$35,000,000  and  $40,000,000. 

Vancouver's  bank  clearances  during  the 
year  1909  totaled  $290,098,975.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  comparing  the  bank  clearings 
during  the  first  four  months  in  1909  with 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  1910 
clearly  demonstrate  the  rate  of  growth  of 
Vancouver's  financial  interests: 

1909  1910 

January    ....$16,407,127         $29,274,530 
Februarv   ....    16.683,386  29,534,539 

IVIarch  20,884,698  35,415,061 

April   22,695,878  36,731,598 


$76,671,089      $130,955,728 
Vancouver's  bank  have  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $78,451,000. 

Vancouver's    street    cars    in    November, 
1909,    carried    1,938,287    passengers.      In 


Write 

for 

the 


"Mainstay  of  Multitudes" 


d.  An  attractively  prepared  booklet,  containing  a  large  number 
of  recipes  and  a  description  of  the  way  wheat  is  reduced  to  flour. 
d.  It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  closing  date  of  the  Child- 
ren's Contest  in  ihis  booklet,   set  for  April  30th,  to  July  20th. 


The  Calgary  Milling  Co.  Limited 


Calgary,    Alta. 


Vancouver,    B.  C. 
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April,   1910,  the  number  of  passen}i;ers  car- 
ried was  2,322.834. 

Vancouver's  street  railways  ha\e  a  total 
mileage  of  38.17   miles. 

Vancouver's  interurban  lines  have  a  total 
mileage  of  42.53  miles,  which  does  not 
include  the  thirty-four  miles  of  trackage 
now  under  construction  to  Chilliwack. 

Vancouver  has  79.54  miles  of  cement 
walks. 

Vancouver  has  91.22  miles  of  sewers. 

Vancouver  has  136  miles  of  plank  walks. 

Vancouver  has  13.08  miles  of  pavements. 

Vancouver  has  109.79  miles  of  macadam 
roads. 

Vancouver  has  1,645  miles  of  paved 
lanes. 

Vancouver's  phenomenal  growth  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

1886  (incorporation  of  City) 1,000 

1891    (Dominion  Government  cen- 
sus)        13,685 

1901    (Dominion  Government  cen- 
sus)         26,133 

1909  (City    Assessment    Commis- 
sion)       78,900 

1910  (a  conservative  estimate)  ....  115,000 
Vancouver   is  surrounded    by   prosperous 

communities,  wiiich  eventually  will  become 
part  of  the  one  greater  city.  Among  these 
are: 

South  Vancouver 20,000 

New   Westminster   City 15,000 

North  Vancouver  City 6,000 

Burnabv   5,000 

Point  Grey 3,000 

The  growth  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
remarkable.  The  population  alone  since 
1898  has  doubled,  and  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated to  be  300,000.  The  remarkable 
change  in  the  financial  position  of  the  pro- 
vince during  the  same  period  of  time  is  best 
shown  by  the  following  tables  of  figures 
covering  respectivelv  the  period  from 
1898-99  to  1902-03 'and  from  1903-04  to 
1907-08: 
First  Period — 

Expenditure  net  revenue  by.  .$3,670,000 
Second  Period — 

Net  revenue  exceeded  expendi- 
diture  by    $5,000,000 

Changing  from  a  deficit  of  over  three  and 
a  half  millions  to  a  surplus  of  five  millions. 
First  Period — 

Net  revenue  increased $413,000 


Second    Period — 

Net  revenue   increased $3,340,000 

First  Period — 

Increase     in     liabilities     over 

assets    $4,300,000 

Second   Period — 

Decrease     in     liabilities     over 

assets    $4,500,000 

Increase  in  the  assets  shown  in  the  pub- 
lic accounts  for  the  first  period  was  $1,240,- 
000,  and  for  the  second  $3,733,000. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADE. 
1898   $  25,609,980 

1903   26,745,964 

Aggregate  for  period 166,766,761 

1904  $  28,745.964 

1909  43,139,080 

Aggregate  for  period 216,758,537 

PROVINCIAL  ASSESSMENT. 

1900  $  41,012,845 

1903   47,987,845 

1909  104,916,356 

POST  OFFICE  REVENUE. 

1898   $    247,283 

1903   274,930 

Aggregate  for  six-year  period..    1,511,189 

1904   ' 313,109 

1909    596,000 

Aggregate  for  six-year  period..    2,576,702 

CLEARING  HOUSE  RETURNS. 

1898  $  57,385,292 

1903   97,034,193 

Aggregate  for  the  six  vears.  .    422,402,695 

1904 ' 107,099,902 

Aggregate  for  the  six  years.    1,254,413,087 

The  Minister  of  Finance  values  the  pro- 
ducts of  British  Columbia  for  1900  at 
eightv-two  and  one-half  millions: 

Manfactures    $30,000,000 

Mining    24,000,000 

Lumber   12,000,000 

Agriculture   8,500,000 

This    represents     roughly     $315.00    per 
head  of  the  population. 
Fisheries 8,000,000 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA— A  FEW 
FACTS. 

British  Columbia  is  the  Pacific  Coast 
Province  of  Canada. 

Area — 395,000  square  miles,  or  252,- 
800.000  acres. 

Coast  line — 7,000  miles. 

Ferest  and  Woodland  —  182,000,000 
acres. 
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ALL    OUT  -  DOORS    AWAITS 

Your  KODAK 

THE  fishing  trip,  the  camping  party,  the  hunting  expedition,  the 
ball  game  and  the  swimming  hole — in  all  of  these  are  subjects 
for  the  camera.  Every  out-door  sport  and  pastime  becomes  doubly 
enjoyable  for  those  who  Kodak. 

And  picture  making  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive  with  a  Kodak 
or  Brownie.  They  have  efficient  shutters  and  lenses,  are  well  made  in 
every  detail  and  load  in  daylight  with  the  light,  non-breakable  Kodak 
Film  Cartridge. 

KODAKS,  $5.00  to  $100.00.        BROWNIE  CAMERAS,  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies,  free  at  the  dealers  or  bp  mail. 

Canadian    Kodak    Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Population  (estimated) — 280,000,  exclu- 
sive of  Asiatics. 

The  whole  of  British  Columbia  south  of 
32  decrees  and  east  of  the  Coast  Ranp;e  is  a 
jirazinji:  country  up  to  3,500  feet,  and  a 
farming  country  up  to  2,500  feet,  where 
irrii2;ation  is  possible. 

British  Columbia's  trade  has  increased 
by  over  nineteen  million  {hilars  in  four 
years. 

British  Columbia  mines  have  produced 


over  three  hundred  fnillion  dollars. 

British  Columbia  fisheries,  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  million  dollars. 

British  Columbia  forests  produce  over 
twelve   million   dollars  annually. 

British  Columbia  has  millions  of  acres 
of  paper-making  material  undeveloped. 

British  Columbia  farms  and  orchards 
produce  over  seven  million  dollars  annually. 

British  Columbia's  coal  deposits  are 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 


A  NEW  TOWN 


TELKWA,  B.  C 


IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY 
CENTRAL  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

ON  A  NEW  RAILROAD 

THE  GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC 


TEIvKWA  is  not  a  paper  townsite ,  but  a  live  established  town , 
^\'ith  good  Hotel,  Government  Recorder's  Office,  General 
Stores,  Hardware  Stores,  Laundry,  Bakery,  Blacksmith  Shop, 
Real  Estate  Offices  and  other  substantial  improvements. 

TELKWA  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  at  the  confluence  of  the  Telkwa  and  Bulkley 
Rivers. 


TELKWA  is  the  natural  distributing  point  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  rich  agricultural  and 
mining  country.  There  are  large  proven  areas  of  coal  lands  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  also 
gold,  copper,  silver  and  lead  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  east. 

TELKWA  will  have  a  large  population  as  soon  as  the  railway'  is  running.  According  to  the 
latest  ad\-ices  steel  will  be  laid  as  far  as  TELKWA  early  in  1911. 

Splendid  lots  from  $100  to  $500  each.     Ten  per  cent,  cash,  balance  ten  per  cent,  per  month 

NO  INTEREST.  NO  TAXES. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

NORTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

General  Offices:  410-11-12  Winch  Bldg. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
Paid-up  Capital,  |700,000.00. 


London  Office: 

6  Old  Jewry. 


WINNIPEG! 

KEEP  POSTED 


1909  BANK  clearings        -       -        $;7J,649.322 
1909  wholesale  TURNOVER    -     SIOT ,000.000 


Winnipeg  Has  the  Combined  Economic  Advantages 

in  cheap  power  sites,  splendid  railway  facilities  and  a  good  labor  market,  which  makes  it  the  hub 
for  Western  Manufacturers.  Special  openings  for  manufacturing,  farm  and  agricultuial  imple- 
ments, including  gas  and  steam  tractors,  paper  and  strawboard  mills,  men's  clcthiiig,  ladies' 
ready-to-wear  goods,  food  stuffs,  footwear,  metal  goods,  wire  nail  factory,  hardware  specialties, 
flax  and  jute  works,  beet  sugar  factory,  elevator  machinery,  automobiles  and  commercial  motor 
carriages",  home  and  office  furniture,  leather  goods,  cereal  foods,  dairy  supplies,  building  mater- 
ials, stoves,  ranges,  furnaces  and  heating  plants,  and  25  other  lines. 

Write  CHAS.   F.   ROLAND,    Commissioner  .       . 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Winnipeg  Industrial  and  Development  Bureau 
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Victoria 


Vancouver  Island,  B.C.,  Canada 


A  charming  city, 

having  the  most 
^=  beautiful  setting 

in  North  America. 

No  other  city  has 
equal  attractions  for  the  seeker  of  a  home  and 
an  occupation,  d,  A  city  remarkable  for  its 
law,  order  and  freedom  from  crime.  CL  No 
other  city  can  rival  Victoria's  equable  and 
health-giving  climate,  d.  Fruit-farming,  poul- 
try-raising, vegetable-growing  and  flower- 
culture,  d.  A  shipping  port,  with  traffic  con- 
nections to  all  parts  of  the  world.  CL  A  rail- 
way centre  to  which  two  great  trans-conti- 
nental lines  are  approaching.  CL  The  coming 
principal  manufacturing  city  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


IRON,  coal,  timber  and  copper  at  the 
-";  city's  very  threshold.  d.A  business 
city  whose  steady  and  soHd  advance 
means  stability,  d.  Bank  clearings  for 
January,  February  and  March,  1910, 
twenty  million,  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars,  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing months  for  the  previous  year  of  fifty- 
five  per  cent. 


DEPT.  44 

Vancouver  Island 

Development  League 


VICTORIA.  B.C. 


CANADA 


Vancouver  Island  Development  League 

Victoria,   B.C.   Canada,   Dept.   44 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge,  Booklets,  etc. 


Name 

Address 
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The  Kootenay  coalfields  alone  are  capable 
of  yieldin}:;  tin  nilUion  Ions  of  coal  a  year 
for  si'Z'en  thousand  years. 

British  Columbia  has  immense  de- 
posits   of   iron    ore    awaitinjz;    development. 

British  Columbia's  area  of  standing 
timber  is  the  largest  and  most  compact  in 
A  m  erica. 

British  Columbia  has  over  tivo  million 
pounds  of  butter  annuallj-,  and  imports  over 
four  million  pounds. 

British  Columbia  imports  over  tivo 
million  dollars'  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry 
annually. 

British  Columbia  shipped  over  six 
thousand  tons  of  fruit  in  1908,  and  im- 
ported fruit  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

British  Columbia  fruits — apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches — are  the  finest 
in   the  zcorld. 

British  Columbia  fruit  won  the  high- 
est aivards  at  exhibitions  in  Great  Britain, 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  OFFERS: 
To  the  Capitalist — 

The   most   profitable   field   for   invest- 
ment in  the  known  world. 
To  THE  Manufacturer — 

A  great  wealth  of  raw  materials. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities. 
Rapidly    increasing    markets    at    home 
and  in  the  new  Provinces  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  Mexico,  Australia  and 
the  Orient. 
To  THE  Lumberman — 

Millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  timber 
in  the  world. 

An  ever-increasing  demand  for  lumber 
at  home  and  abroad. 
To  THE  Fisherman — 

Inexhaustible  quantities  of  salmon,  hal- 
ibut, cod,  herring  and  other  fish. 


To  THE  Frl' it-Grower — 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  pro- 
ducing all  the  hardier  fruits,  as  well  as 
peaches,  grapes,  apricots,  melons,  nuts, 
etc. 

To  THE  Dairyman — 

Splendid  pasture  and  high  prices  for 
butter,  milk  and  cream. 

To    THE    PoULTRYMAN 

A  cash  home  market  for  poultry  and 
eggs  at  big  prices. 

To  THE  Farmer — 

Large  profits  from  mixed  farming  and 
vegetable  growing. 

To  THE  Mixer — 

Three  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  unprospectcd  mineral-bearing  country. 

To    THE    WoRKINGMAN 

Fair  wages  and  a  reasonable  working 
day. 
To  the  Spcrtsman — 

An    infinite  variety   of   game   animals, 
big    and    small,    game    fishes    and    game 
birds. 
To  the  Tourist — 

Magnificent  scenery. 
Good  hotels. 
Well-equipped  trains. 
Palatial  steamships. 

To  Everybody — 

A  healthful  climate. 
Inspiring  surroundings. 
Golden   opportunities   in   all  walks  of 
life. 

Just  laws,  well  administered. 

A  complete  modern  educational  sys- 
tem —  free,  undenominational  primary 
and  high  schools. 

All  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life. 

Health,  peace,  contentment  and  happi- 
ness. 


Represented 
in 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Portland 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

Minneapolis 

Milwaukee 


We  are  architects  of  advertising. 

We  make  your  tuilJing    plans — plans  tor  the 

building'   up    or   your  business 

We  furnisk  tke  Avorkmen. 

RiCKer^^Company 

V  ancouver,  British  Columbia 
Seattle,  Wasb.,  U.  S.  A. 


Represented 
in 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Washington,  D.C. 

St.    Louis 
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j        Pioneers'  | 

I      Fire  Insurance  j 

I                 Company  I 

i    Authorized    Capital |500,000.00  | 

I    Subscribed    Capital $350,000.00  | 

I                HEAD  OFFICE---BRANDON,  MAN.  | 

I                   A.  C.  Fraser,  President  t 

:       Hugh  R.  Cameron,  Managing  Director  : 

I                       Chief  Agencies  in  British  Columbia:  f 

{*                  Vancouver  __C.  D.  J.  Christie  Z 

Victoria J.  A.  Turner  | 

I                 Nelson H.  W.  Robertson  i 

j    A  Canadian  Company  | 

j                             for  i 

j          Canadian  People  I 
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Official  organ  of  the 

B.  C.   Fruit   Growers'  Association 

and  the 

Canadian  National  Apple  Show 

11 
THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  IN  CANADA 

entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 

Fruit  Growers,  Fruit  Dealers  and 
Fruit  Consumers 


Mailed  to  any  Address  in  the  W^orld  for 
One  Dollar  a  Year      C      Agents  'W^anted 


Good 
Printing 

We  have  a  complete 
and  up-to-date  plant 
for  doing  all  kinds 
of  work 

Saturday  Sunset  Presses,  Ltd. 

711  Seymour  Street 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Opportunities  Classified 

d.  The  rate  for  advertising  under  this  head  is  five  cents  a  word.     Count 

six  words  to   the  line.      Cash  must  accompany  all  orders,   which   must 
he  received  by  the  20th  of  the  month  for  publication  in  issue  following 


Fort  George  Lands 
For  Sale  —== 

Write  us  before  investing  in  Fort 
George  farm  lands  or  lots. 

We    are    the    largest   owners    and 
operators  in  this  district. 

B.C.  Farm  Lands  Co.,  Ltd 

Reginald  C.  Brown,  Ltd.,  Managers 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

HOW   TO    BUY   AND    SELL    REAL    ESTATE    AT   A 

Profit  by  W.  A.  Carney,  the  author  of  the  "New  Sec- 
retary's Manual."  The  title  of  the  12  chapters  are: 
^eal  Estate  in  General ;  Thrift,  Or,  How  to  Accumulate 
Capital;  How  and  Where  to  Buy;  Options  and  Pur- 
chase Agreements;  of  Deeds;  How  to  Make  a  Loan, 
Including  Execution  of  Mortgages  and  Trust  Deeds ; 
Transfer  of  Titles  in  Escrow,  Taxes  and  Insurance; 
Home  and  Homesteads ;  Miscellaneous  Matter  Affecting 
Real  Estate;  Subdivisions;  How  and  When  to  Sell; 
Booms  and  Panics ;  The  book  contains  forms  used  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  residence  and  business  prop- 
erty.   Mines,    Oil    Lands,    etc.      Price   $2. 

REAL    ESTATE    BUSINESS    SELF-TAUGHT,    by   W. 

A.  Carney.  Contains  16  lessons  dealing  with  location 
and  equipment  of  office,  listing  property,  advertising, 
selling,  exchanging,  taking  options,  ho  wto  write  up  con- 
tracts of  sale  and  exchange,  make  deeds,  leases  and 
other  conveyances,  renting,  insuring,  speculating,  loans 
and  mortgages,  promoting  and  incorporating,  and  keep- 
ing books  for  the  real  estate  office,  etc.     Price  $2.00. 

ROPP'S  NEW  COMMERCIAL  CALCULATOR,  re- 
vised 1906  edition.  Complete  system  of  accurate,  labor- 
saving  tables  dealing  with  Interest,  Trade  Discounts, 
Wages,  Grain,  Stock,  Cotton,  Merchandise,  Lumber, 
Capacity,  etc.  Practical  methods  of  rapid  calculation  are 
given  in  the  60  pages  devoted  to  short  cut  arithmetic, 
mechanics,  mensuration  and  commercial  law.  128  pages. 
Pocket  edition,  cloth,  with  pocket  and  flap,  50c.  Same 
in    leather,    $1. 

333  SALES  PLANS — The  plans  outlined  in  this  book 
are  not  the  dreams  of  any  theorist,  but  real  plans  that 
have  been  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  var- 
ious merchants  the  world  over.  Every  merchant  should 
have  this  book — it  will  show  him  how  to  conduct  special 
sale-i,  contests  and  advertising.  Write  us  for  a  copy. 
Cloth  bound,  price  postpaid,  $2.50.  Technical  Books, 
10   Front   Street   East,   Toronto. 

INVESTORS'  LIBRARY— This  set  is  comprised  of  5 
volumes,  viz.  :  Art  of  Wall  St.  Investing,  price  $1  ; 
Pitfalls  of  Speculation,  $1;  Cycles  of  Speculation,  $1.50; 
Investors'  Primer,  $1  ;  Mining  Investments  and  How  to 
Judge  Them,  $1.  The  library  is  specially  for  the  in- 
dividual investors,  giving  practical  information  regard- 
ing investments  as  well  as  the  financial  and  speculative 
markets.  Price,  if  bought  singly,  is  $5.50.  Special 
price  for  the  set  is  only  $4.  Write  us  for  descriptive 
•circular. 


L 


FOR  SALE  P^f"  hundred  acres 
land  at  Ganges  Har- 
bor, Salt  Spring  Island,  of  which  15 
acres  full-bearing  orchard,  55  acres  cleared 
and  in  meadow;  6  1-2  miles  sea  frontage; 
9-roomed  house,  barns,  etc.,  good  water,  all 
fenced;  coal  rights  go  with  property.  Price 
$30,000,  $10,000  cash,  balance  on  long  terms. 
Clears  at  least  $2,000  a  year  profit  over  liv- 
ing expenses. 

Croft  &  Ashby 

Room  5,  Winch  Block,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING,  How  to  Accomplish 
It,  by  J.  Angus  Macdonald.  It  expounds  the  whole 
philosophy  of  "Push  and  Publicity,''  and  will  show  you 
how  to  make  your  advertising  pay.  The  five  divisions 
in  the  book  are  Ad.  Building,  Retail  Advertising  all  the 
Year  Around,  Special  Features  in  Retail  Advertising, 
Mail  Order  Advertising,  Miscellaneous  Advertising. 
Price    $2.00    postpaid. 

BOOK-KEEPING       SELF-TAUGHT,      by      Philip      C. 

Goodwin.  This  treatise  on  book-keeping  can  be  stud- 
ied systematically  and  alone  by  the  student  with  quick 
and  permanent  results.  In  addition  to  a  very  simple 
yet  elaborate  explanation  in  detail  of  the  systems  of 
both  single  and  double  entry  book-keeping,  beginning 
with  the  initial  transactions  and  leading  the  student 
along  to  the  culminating  exhibit  of  the  balance  sheet, 
the  work  contains  a  glossary  of  all  the  commercial 
terms  employed  in  the  business  world,  together  with 
accounts  in  illustration,  exercises  for  practice,  and  one 
set   of   books   completely   written   up.      12mo.   cloth,   $1.00. 

BUSINESS  CHANCES 

IF  WE  PAY  YOU  A  SALARY  will  you  help  us  intro- 
duce System,  the  Magazine  of  Business,  to  business 
men  in  your  locality.  We  can  guarantee  you  a  salary 
each  month  under  a  plan  which  will  not  interfere  with 
your  regular  work  in  any  way.  Write  us  today,  before 
your  territory  is  covered.  Address  The  System  Co., 
151-153   Wabash   Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MAIL  COURSES  in  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Matricu- 
lation, Ad-writing.  Dominion  Business  College,  corner 
College  and  Brunswick,  Toronto :  J.  V.  Mitchell,  B.  A., 
Principal. 

THE  KENNEDY  SCHOOL  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  better  training  of  stenographers  and  office  assistants  ; 
has  won  all  the  world's  typewriting  championships. 
Booklets  free  upon   request.      9  Adelaide  Street,   Toronto. 


Fireproof  Windows  and  Doors 

FOR      FIREPROOF      WINDOWS,      DOORS,       SKY- 

lights.  Fire  Door  Hardware,  Adjustable  Fire  Door 
Hangers,  Cornices,  Metal  Ceilings,  Corrugated  Iron, 
Ventilating  Work,  Slate,  Felt  and  Gravel  Roofing  with 
us.  We  do  business  all  over  Canada  and  know  how 
to  successfully  handle  work  at  a  distance.  A.  B.  Orms- 
by,    Ltd.      Factories.      Toronto   and   Winnipeg. 
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INSECT  DESTROYERS 

BUGS  BOTHER  YOU?  In  house,  hen  coop  and  or- 
chard, "Buhach"  kills  every  bug.  Easy  to  use — just 
a  poison  plant  (Pyrethrum)  dried  and  powdered.  Fleas, 
lice,  bugs — in  the  house  and  out  of  the  house,  flies, 
mosquitoes,  moths,  millers,  roaches,  ants,  gnats,  ticks, 
hurry  away  and  never  come  back.  Harmless  to  Man, 
Beast  or  Fowl.  Most  widely  used  insecticide  in  the 
world.  We  have  the  only  field  of  Pyrethrum  growing  in 
America.  Write  for  Price  List  and  free  sample.  Bu- 
hach   Mfg.    Co.,    Stockton,    California. 

INDUSTRIAL 

PRODIGIOUS   PROFITS   IN   CALIFORNIA   OIL..   A 

lOO-barrel  well  is  worth  $100,000.  Send  for  free  book- 
let telling  how  to  invest  to  make  big  money.  W.  H. 
Wise,    Laughlin    Building,    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

LANDS 

FLORIDA  LANDS — 1000  acres  land  for  home-seekers 
in  10-acre  lots;  easy  terms;  pure  water;  school;  daily 
mail ;  railroad  surveyed ;  map.  W.  H.  Overocker,  Lake- 
mont,    Polk    County,    Florida. 

OREGON,  CENTRAL  POINT— Come  to  the  Rogue 
River  Valley,  Oregon,  the  garden  spot  of  the  world, 
where  fruit  grows  in  abundance  and  receives  the  highest 
prices  in  all  markets  of  the  world.  Also  an  ideal  climate 
to  live  in,  with  no  cyclones,  no  earthquakes,  and  no  cold 
winters.  Buy  your  railroad  ticket  to  Central  Point,  Ore., 
and  direct  all  letters  for  information  to  the  Central 
Point  Real  Estate  Co.,  Lock  Box  194,  Central  Point, 
Oregon. 

THE  JACOBS-STINE  CO.  Largest  realty  operators 
on    the    Pacific    Coast.      146    Fifth    Street,    Portland,    Ore. 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE,  man  or  woman,  wanted 
to  interest  local  investors  in  Wenatchee  Apple  Orchards. 
Dividends,  25  to  50  per  cent.  Liberal  contract,  perma- 
nent   position.       Columbia    Valley    Fruit     Co.,     Tacoma, 

Washington.  

JOHN  P.  SHARKEY  COMPANY— Sellers  of  high- 
class  subdivisions.  123  1-2  Sixth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 
OREGON  REAL  ESTATE  CO. — Holladay's  Addition. 
Best  residence  property  in  city.  Grand  Avenue  and 
Multnomah    Street,    Portland,    Oregon. 

ARE  YOU  LOCATED?  If  not,  try  the  best — Eugene, 
Oregon.  We  deal  in  timber  lands,  farm  property  of  all 
descriptions;  fruit  lands  a  specialty.  Eugene  city  prop- 
erty in  all  parts  of  the  city.  We  also  handle  Portland 
and  other  residence  property.  We  make  it  our  business 
to  look  up  titles,  and  guarantee  titles  on  property  we 
sell.     Oregon  Land  Co.,  Register  Building,   Eugene,   Ore. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  descriptive  booklet.  Price  list 
Timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  small  grain,  stock  ranches, 
non-irrigated.     Tell  us  what  you  want.     Box  696,  Colfax, 

Washington.  

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  TIMBER — We  are  exclusive 
dealers  in  British  Columbia  Timber  Lands.  No  better 
I  time  to  buy  than  now,  for  investment  or  immediate  log- 
ging. Write  us  for  any  sized  tract.  E.  R.  Chandler, 
407   Hastings   Street,   Vancouver,   B.    C. 

FORT    GEORGE    LANDS    FOR    SALE — We    are    the 

largest  owners  and  operators  in  this  District.  Write 
us  before  investing  in  Fort  George  farm  lands  or  lots. 
B.  C.  Farm  Lands  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reginald  C.  Brown,  Ltd., 
Managers,   Vancouver,    B.    C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$25.00  TO  $50.00  WEEKLY  easily  made  by  any  live 
young  man.  In  spare  time.  In  your  own  town.  No 
mail-order    scheme.      Particulars    25c.      Nicasio    Co.,    Box 

521,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

PLANNING  TO  BUILD?  Send  two  2c  stamps,  post- 
age,  for  copy  of  my  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
"Country  and  Suburban  Homes,"  full  of  interesting, 
valuable  and  practical  information  for  home  builders.  E- 
Stanley    Mitton,    Architect,    Vancouver,    B.    C. 

OSTRICH  PLUMES  AND  BOAS  at  direct  Importers' 
prices.  Freeman  &  Co.,  25  Hutchinson  Block,  429 
Pender    Street    W.,    Phone    6864. 


GIVEN  AWAY  FREE  to  those  answering  this  adver- 
tisement before  July  25,  three  months'  subscription  to 
the  publication,  "California  Oil  Fields."  Sager-Loomis 
Company,  752  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  obtained  in  all 
countries.  Rowland  Brittain,  Registered  Patent  Attor- 
ney and  Mechanical  Engineer.  Call  or  write  for  full 
information.  Room  3,  Fairfield  Block,  Granville  street, 
Vancouver,    B.    C. 


MORTGAGES 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES  net  5  per  cent,  to  7  per 
cent,  and  can  be  had  from  $500  upwards.  Absolutely 
safe  and  steadily  increasing  in  value.  Not  aflfected  by 
trusts  or  panics.  Better  than  Savings  Banks.  Worth 
investigating.  Write  to  Bonds  and  Ivlortgages,  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago,  for  free  sample  copy.  It  tells 
all    about    them. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WE  GIVE  RELIABLE  information  about  real  estate 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the  heart  of  California.  Wc 
have  for  sale  a  magnificent  stock  or  dairy  farm  of 
60,000  acres  for  $3.50  per  acre  on  long  term;  4400  acres 
of  hill  fruit  land,  the  best  apple  land  in  California, 
plenty  of  water  on  the  land;  6,119  acre  alfalfa  farm, 
666  acres  in  alfalfa ;  3000  acres  of  this  land  will  raise 
alfalfa  without  irrigation ;  it  is  in  wheat  now.  The 
price  of  this  land  is  $25  per  acre.  We  have  several 
farms  from  200  to  3000  acres  on  favorable  terms.  Our 
information  is  reliable.  Write  to  the  Central  California 
Realty  Co.,  S.  P.  Doane,  Manager,  Office,  1211  K  street, 
Sacramento,    California. 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  country 
offers  cheaper  and  better  investments  in  Fruit,  Hay, 
Grain,  Dairy,  Stock,  Farms,  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper 
properties  and  first  Mortgage  Realty  loans  than  any 
State  in  the  Northwest.  Situated  on  the  P.  &  I.  N. 
R.  R.,  Washington  County,  Idaho.  For  reliable  infor- 
mation, call  on  or  address  the  Crouter  Realty  &  Broker- 
age Co.,  Rooms  1  and  2,  Stuart  Building,  Main  street, 
Cambridge,   Washington   County,   Idaho. 

WESTERN  MICHIGAN  is  rapidly  developing  into  a 
prosperous  community.  Land  values  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. We  have  540  acres  of  fine  fruit  land  which 
can  be  had  for  $15.  Worth  more.  Can  have  40  acres 
or  all.  Send  for  detailed  description.  Address  "Michi- 
gan,"  223   West   63d   Street,    Chicago,   111. 

WISCONSIN,      LAKEWOOD— Adelbert     Baker,     Real 

Estate  and  Brokerage.  Improved  and  unimproved  farms 
for  sale  in  nearly  all  the  States.  Also  mining  stocks 
in  real  working  mines ;  ground  floor  propositions  for 
small    investors.      Lakewood,    Wis. 

ONE,  FIVE  AND  TEN-ACRE  TRACTS  adjoining 
Tekoa;  price  $150  to  $300  per  acre;  one-fourth  cash, 
balance  in  five  annual  payments,  with  8  per  cent  in- 
terest.     F.    J.    Mahoney,    Tekoa,    Washington. 

WANTED — Some  good  live  men  with  small  capital  to 
invest  in  our  Arrow  Lake  Orchards.  Fine  paying  in- 
vestment and  work  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars.  Arrow  Lake  Orchards,  Ltd.,  Dept.  11,  Box 
679,     Lethbridge,     Alberta. 

FAMOUS  PALOUSE  FARMS,  orchards  and  gardens; 
no  irrigation,  no  failures.  Prices  within  reach  of  all. 
Write  for  particulars.  Tell  us  what  you  want.  A.  M. 
Scott,    Colfax,    Washington. •_ 

MEDFORD,  OREGON — V/here  apples  and  pears  pay 
$1000  per  acre  apnually.  Finest  climate  on  the  coast. 
Not  in  the  wet  belt.  Irrigation  not  necessary.  For 
handsome   booklet,   free,   write   W.    T.    York   &   Company. 


VENTILATORS 


INSURE     HEALTH     BY     INSTALLING     PULLMAN 

System  of  natural  ventilation.  Simple,  inexpensive. 
Fresh  air  introduced  under  window  sash  is  gradually 
diffused  throughout  room.  All  foul  air  in  room  ex- 
pelled through  special  outlets.  Use  in  store,  office  and 
home.  Send  for  free  booklet,  Wm.  Stewart  &  Co  , 
Saturday  Night  Building,  Toronto ;  Board  of  Trade 
Building,    Montreal. 


Industrial    and    Agricultural 

OPPORTUNITIES 


4*  ■■■■  ^V  ■■■■■^■a  MB  IHBHHHMBB  MB  ■■■■ 

VANCOUVER  TRUST 


! 


COMPANY,  LTD. 

542  PENDER  STREET 
VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


I 


I 


I 


One  of  the  finest  tracts 
of  fruit  and  market  land 

in  5-acre  lots  and  over. 
All  clear  and  ready  for 
plow;     18    miles    from 
Vancouver,  1  mile  from 

railway    station,    stcr.;s, 
churches,    and    Vz    mile 
from  public  school. 

The 

Cheapest 

Land  in  B.C. 

Prices  $225 

to  $280  per 

Acre,  easy  terms 

I 
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Do  YOU  Want  a  Better  Position? 


Then  read  "HOW  JO  IVIARKET  ABILITY." 

Do  not  stick  in  an  underpaid  position.  Learn  to 
market  your  ability.  Few  persons  ever  secure  the 
highest  market  price  for  their  ability.  Many  re- 
main in  lowly  positions  because  they  do  not  know 
how  and  where  to  find  something  better.  Others 
remain  out  of  employment   for  the   same  reajon. 

Do  you  want  a  better  position?  Would  you 
like   a   larger   salary   than   you   are   now   earning? 

"HOW  TO  MARKET  ABILITY"  is  the  book 
that  tells  you  how.  It  will  help  the  big  man  of 
affairs  as  well  as  the  little  fellow.  Written  by 
J.  W.  D.  Grant,  an  employment  expert,  it  is  the 
first  authoritative  book  published  on  the  subject. 
No  speculative  theories  are  indulged  in.  All 
phases  of  the  employment  problem  that  will  be 
of  practical  use  to  you  in  securing  a  position  are 
fully  discussed.  You  are  shown  how  to  do  for 
yourself  what  an  employment  agency,  if  success- 
ful in  placing  you  in  a  position,  will  charge  you 
from  $50  to  $250  for.  To  sell  your  brains,  your 
experience  and  your  ability,  to  command  all  you 
are  worth,  you  must  know  how  and  where  to  find 
your  opportunity.  You  must  learn  the  psychology 
of  position  seeking.  The  book  tells  you  what 
steps  to  take,  and  shows  definitely  how  to  get 
the  highest  market  price  for  your  ability  and  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  and  practical  book  that 
has  been  written  along  this  line  and  we  offer  it 
to  you  for  only  50  cents,  postpaid.  Secure  the 
book  now.  It  will  mean  dollars  and  success  to 
you.     Send  your  order  today  to 

THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY 


515  Rand-McNally  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Are  you  home  hungry  or  land  hungry? 

Do  you  find  yourself  crowded  and  the  outlook  circum- 
scribed? 

Have  you  decided  to  look  our  for  another  situation 
with  better  prospect? 

Then  you  are  invited  to  consider  Western  Canada,  where  you  can  obtain 


A  Free  Farm 


A  Fine  Home 


UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITIES  and  a  chance  on  the  ground  floor 
The  land  is  offered  free  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  settlement  conditions  are  easy 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada 
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Man  -  to  -  Man  Magazine  Travel 
Bureau  of  Information 


C  We  will  gladly  furnish  information  about  any  part  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest,  and  all  countries  and  parts 
of  the  world  to  which  passage  may  be  taken  at  any  Western  Canadian  or  American  port.  We  will  tell  you  how  to  get  there, 
what  the  cost  will  be,  what  the  hotel  accommodations  and  rates  are,  and  will  send  you  descriptive  books,  maps  and  folders — 
in  fact,  all  the  information  our  great  facilities  enable  us  to  give.  No  advertisement  will  be  permitted  herein,  the  reliability 
of  which  has  not  first  been  determined.  We  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  full  information  about  any  advertisement 
appearing  in  this  department. 


MAN-TO-MAN  MAGAZINE 

633  Granville  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Seattle's  House  of  Comfort 


Hotel  Washington  Annex 

Canadian  visitors  to  Seattle  in- 
variably make  this  hotel  their 
headquarters.  It  is  centrally 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
theatre  and  shopping  section. 
Modern  in  every  particular  with 
excellent  cuisine  and  service. 
Auto  'bus  meets  all  trains  and 
boats.      Wire  for  reser\ation. 

J.    H.    DAVIS,   Proprietor 


The 


ROOMS  I 
SUITES 

HOT&COUJil 
WATER 

STEAM 
HEATED i 

electric' 

LIGHTED, 


J. C.GREEN   . 

GOLDEN 


PROP. 

B.C. 


Rates,  S 1 .00  up 


"Twelve  Stories  of 
Solid  Comfort" 

Building,  concrete, 
steel  and  marble. 

Located,  most  fash- 
ionable shopping 
district. 

2 10  rooms,  13  5  baths. 

Library    and    bound 
magazines  in  read- 
ing rooms  for 
guests. 

Most  refined  hostelry 

in  Seattle. 
Absolutely  fireproof. 
English  Grill. 


Hotel  Metropole 

COMMERCIAL 
HEADQUARTERS 

Corner  Cordova  and  Abbott  Streets,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Rates— S3. 00  and  Up 

American  and  European.  Auto 
bus  meets  all  trains  and  boats. 
Steam-heated  rooms  with  pri- 
vate baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning    water.       vSample    rooms. 

George    L.    Howe,   Proprietor 
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When   in 

The  Royal  City 

stay  at  the 


WINDSOR  HOTEL 

(Next  to  the  Tram  Office) 
P.  O.  Bilodeau,  Proprietor 

American  Plan $1.25    to  $2.00 

European    Plan 50c  to  $1.00 

New  Westminster,  B.C. 


GRAND  and  HAMLIN 


San  Francisco's  Popular  Priced  Hotels 

KIRK  HARRIS 


Under  one  management 

p.  A.  YOUNG 


GRAND 

Taylor  near  Market 

Grand  iri  every  detail.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  rooms, 
beautifully  furnished  in 
mahograny  with  one  hun- 
dred tiled  baths.  In  the 
centre  of  the  department 
store  and  amusement  dis- 
trict. Rates  $1.00  and  up; 
with  bath,  $1.50  up. 


HAM  LIN 

Eddy  near  Leavenworth 

Only  three  blocks  from  the 
Po.stoffice,  City  Hall,  U.  S. 
Mint,  Railroad  Offices  and 
Tourist  Ticket  Validating 
Bureau.  150  finely  fur- 
nished rooms  with  50  pri- 
vate baths.  Steam  heat, 
hot  water  and  phones  to 
every  room.  Rates  Jl.OO 
up;  with  bath,  $1.50  up-. 


Free  bus  meets  all  trains  and  steamers.  Write  for  illustrated  folders 


OR  AN  AD  A  HOTEL 

V_^     Corner  Sutter  and  Hyde  Sts.  -•-  -•-   SAN  FRANCISCO 

ABSOLUTEI^Y  FIREPROOF 

American  or  European  Plan  Moderate  Rates 

Booklet  on  Application 


STANLEY  PARK 

Mountain  Resort  Near  Santa  Barbara 

up-to-date  hotel.  Cottages  and  tent  houses.  F^xcellent 
table;  best  of  everything.  Booklet  at  Southern  Pacific 
Information  Bureaus,  or  address  J.  Henry  Shepard. 
Carpinteria,  Cal.,  or  Home  Phone  No.  2,  C.arpinteria,  Cal. 


TMErSEVv.  : 


T/iEMosf  Refined  HotEL* " 
;;  IN  THE  Capital  City 


rO'>T|35  ROOMS] 
i       4bWiiTHBATH  ' 
r       [  ATTACHED  J  Vy. 

H^'*''"  Free  Bus     '^' "^ 

Stephen  Jo/jes,Prop. 
Thos.Stevenson,  M^n 


The  Springs  that  made 
Lake    County    Famous 

ADAMS 

By  its  Cures  of  Stomach,  Liver 
and  Kidney  Complaints 

For  information  and  literature  address 

Dr.  W.  R.  Prather,  Proprietor 

Adams  Springs  Lake  County  California 


HOTEL  STEWART 

Geary  .Street  above  Union  Square 

San  Francisco 

Omnibus  meets  all  trains  and  steamers 

European  Plan  SI. 50  a  day  up,  American  Plan  S3  a  day  up 
].,ocated  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre  and  retail   district 


Richardson  Mineral  Springs 

One  of  the  best  in  the  State 
Ask  your  friends  about  them,  or  address 

LEE  RICHARDSON,  Manager,  Chico,  California 
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MAN-TO-MAN    DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 
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St.  Ann's  Academy 


Victoria,  B.C. 


Founded  1858 


Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls — Students  pre- 
pared for  Entrance,  High  School  and  University 
Matriculation  certificates. 

Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Departments 

Special  attention  given  to  Refinement  of  Manners. 
A  thoroughly  equipped  addition  under  construction. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time  during  the  year.  For 
particulars,  address 

THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR 


St  Hilda's  College 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Residental  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  Under 
Direction  of  the  Church  of  England 

Full  University  Matriculation  Course. 
Preparatory  and  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ments. Special  courses  in  Music,  Vo- 
cal Culture,  Art,  Elocution,  Physical 
Culture,  Domestic  Science,  etc. 

For  Prospectus  and  Terms,  Apply  to  THE  PRINCIPAL 


The  Margaret  Eaton  School 
of  Literature  and  Expression 

North  Street,  Toronto 

Mrs.   Scott  Raff,   Principal 

offers  an  ideal  and  a  practical  education  for 
women,  including  the  study  of  English  Lit- 
erature (University  topics),  French  and  Ger- 
man Interpretation,  Dramatic  Art  and 
Household  Science.  Students  may  register  at 
any  time.  Homes,  with  quiet,  refined  sur- 
roundings, provided  for  our  students  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 
Send  for  calendar. 


Toronto  College  of  Music 

(WMITED) 

In  affiliation  with  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Dr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  Mus.  Dir. 
Western  Examinations  June  and  July. 
For  application    forms   address   Secretary 

12  and   14   Pembroke  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PITMAN'S 

Shorthand  and  Business 
COLLEGE 

The  oldest,  largest  and  best  equipped  College  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  All  commercial  subjects  taught, 
individual  tuition.  Special  attention  given  to  back- 
ward students. 

FEES~One  month  $15,  three  months  $40,  six 
months  $75.     Text  books  free. 

Write  for  Prospectus.     Sent  free  to  any  address. 

632-634-636 
Seymour  Street 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Vancouver 


WESTERN 

CANADA'S 

GREATEST 

SCHOOL 


Business  Institute 


336  Hastings  Street.    VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Youngest  in  British  Columbia,  yet  it  has 
a   larger  equip:nent   than   all  the  others 
combined.     Merit  and  truthful   advertis- 
ing the  reason  for  our  growth. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


R.  J. 


SPROTT,  B.A. 

Manager 


J.  R.  CUNNINGHAM 

Sec. -Treasurer 
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The  Beer 
Without  a  Peer 


^ 


The  Vancouver 

Breweries 

Limited 


^HOJV^ 


X 


r-1 


Extra  Dry 


Grand  Monopol 


The  Canadian  European  Wine  G. Importers. 
648  dranville  Street, Vancouver.  B.C 
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EUQEMElCtlA^MDLER 


7^ 


^  <^  TfMB5ff  LANDS  Am  /IVy£JTM£NT3 
,407  Hastings  St.    VANCOUVER  B.C. 


hocH'^i^r     a-  DKK>bi.'-      VAVS^ 
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Sheldon's  Latest  Business  Ideas 

Success  in  business  depends  u])on  IDEAS   bacl<ed  up  by  personal  EFFICIENCY. 

Sheldon  gives  you  his  money-making  ideas,  every  month,  in  The  Business  Philo- 
sopher. He  also  tells  you  how  to  run  your  own  thinking  machinery  so  that  it  will  turn 
out  profitable  ideas.  And  he  shows  you  how  to  develop  greater  efficiency  in  backing 
them  up. 

The  business  world  has  long  recognized  Sheldon  as  its  earliest  and  greatest  business 
scientist.  It  has  paid  him  over  two  millions  of  dollars  for  his  man-building  and  business- 
building  ideas.  Some  single  firms  have  paid  as  high  as  ten  thousand  dollars.  Why?  Because 
those  ideas  helped  them  to   MAKE   MORE  MONEY! 

Why  are  some  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  business  institutions  on  this  continent 
and  in  England  taking  from  thirty  to  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  The  Business  Philo- 
sopher every  month,  for  their  men,  and  renewing  their  orders  year  after  year?  Because  it 
helps   them   to    MAKE   MORE   MONEY! 

Why  do  many  of  the  keenest  and  most  successful  business  men  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic write  us  that  they  wouldn't  be  without  The  Business  Philosopher  if  it  cost  ten  times  as 
much  as  it  does?     Because  it  helps  them  to  MAKE  MORE  MONEY! 

Why  should  vou  send  for  this  great  business  magazine  today?  Because  it  will  help  you 
to   MAKE   MORE  MONEY! 

Besides  Sheldon's  editorials  every  month  you  get  live,  practical  ideas  and  experiences  for  yourself  and  your 
business  from  big  business  builders  and  educators — people  like  George  H.  Eberhard,  President  of  the  Geo.  F. 
Eberhard  Co. ;  Hugh  Chalmers,  President  of  the  Detroit-Chalmers  Motor  Co.  ;  George  W.  Wilkie,  Vice-President 
of  the  R.  H.  Comey  Co.;  Glenwood  S.  Buck, 'Advertising  E-xpert ;  B.  C.  Bean,  Editor  of  The  Business  Men's 
Library ;  Luther  D.  Fernald,  Assistant  Advertising  Manager  of  The  Housekeeper ;  Walter  D.  Moody,  Business 
jManager  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce;  Thomas  Dreier,  Editor  The  Caxton;'C.  R.  Trowbridge,  Ad- 
vertising   Manager    of    The    Dodge    Manufacturing    Co.  ;    Franklyn    Hobbs    "Himself,"'    and    many    others. 

Send  today  one  of  your  Two-Dollar  Bills  and  get  the  magazine  for  a  year.  Or  send  a 
Dollar  Bill  with  the  Two  and  get  "Tales  of  the  Road,"  by  Charles  N.  Crewdson,  "From  Pov- 
erty to   Power,"  by  James  Allen,  and  The   Business    Philosopher   for   one   year. 

Sheldon  University  Press,  LibertyvIUe,  Illinois 


P.  WISE,  Tailor 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Cleaning,  Pressing  and  Repairing 

Suits  made  up  from  your  own  goods  S22.00 

Good  work  guaranteed 


500  Burrard  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


Brown  Brothers  Co.,  Limited 

Florists 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Flowering  Plants 
Write  for  1910  Catalogne — its  free 

59    Hastings   Street,    East,    Vancouver,    B.C. 

Coal  Harbor  Engine  Works 

ARMSTRONG    &    FULTON 

Marine  and  Stationery  Engineers 

Gridiron  and  Marine  Ways 

Gasoline  Engines  Installed  and  Repaired 

Hulls  Repaired  and  Repainted 


1773  Georgia  Street 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


If  You 

Are  Ambitious 

write  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  turn  your  spare  time  into 
cash.  I  will  put  you  in  touch 
with  an  opportunity  that  will  lead 
you  into  a  permanent  business 
of  your  own.      Address 

H.  K.  Goodall 

160  Adams  Street,    -    Chicago,  111. 
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The  Amberola  has  the  sweet- 
ness, clearness  and  faithful 
reproducing  powers  that  char- 
acterize  all  Edison  instru- 
ments and,  in  addition,  a 
case  that  is  a  masterpiece 
of  the  cabinet-maker's  art. 
It  plays  both  Edison  Standard 
and  Edison  Amberol  Records. 
It  comes  in  either  Mahogany 
or  Oak.  Has  drawers  for 
holding  100  Records.  The 
price  is  $240.  Other  styles  of 
Edison  Phonographs  from 
$16.50  to  $162.50.  Whoever 
buys  a  Gem,  Fireside,  Home, 
Standard  or  Triumph,  gets 
everything  that  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Edison  has  been  able  to 
devise.  All  have  sapphire  re- 
producing points  that  do  not 
scratch  or  require  changing; 
all  have  silent,  long-running 
spring  motors.  Each  is  a  per- 
fect instrument,  playing  both 
Standard  and  Amberol  Rec- 
ords. Any  Edison  dealer  has 
the  line.  Go  and  hear  them  or 
write  us  for  complete  catalog. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 
1 0  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
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Now  Comes 

The  Glad  Time  of  the  Year 

When  Sweet  Girl  Graduates  Appear: 

They've  Labored  Many  Weary  Hours 

In  Classing  Rocks — and  Pressing  Flowers; 

They're  Wise  in   Music,  Dress  and  Art, 

They  Make  Fine  Fudge — and   Know  Delsarte: 

Now  May  We  Add  a  Quiet  Tip 

To  Make  Life's  Voyage  One  Grand  Trip: 

Royal  Crown  Witch  Hazel  Soap 

Is  a  Dainty,   Efficient  Toilet  Expedient 
And  Produces  Beautiful  Complexions. 
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onlhs 


any 

en    tro' 

Iccordanee"'' 


Six  pairs  of 
stylish;  com- 
fortable hose 

Guaranteed     . 

$ 


for  six 
months  for 


That's  what   Holeproof 
Sox  mean.     Absolute 
foot  comfort.     Hole- 
proof Sox  are  the  one 
choice  of  particular  men. 
They  are  stylish  in  ap- 
pearance, soft  and  easy  on  the 
feet,  and  perfect  fitting— the  ut- 
most money  can  buy  in  hosiery. 


NEVERDARN 


*'«""n:t»»M 


rHE' 


NzvenoAMM^ 


HOSaERV 

P-^"».BANTeet> . 


For  Men 
Women  smd 
Children 

are  right  from  start  to  finish.    Only  the  finest  maco 
£  «jjM||j||i|||||||ii^       and  long  fibre  Egyptian  Hsle  yarn  is  used.     It  is 
rOOr^lllllllllli''^    interwoven  by  special  machinery.   The  parts  affect- 
ed most  by  wear,  the  heels  and  toes,  are  doubly 
reinforced — made  extra  durable  but  not  heavy. 
Holeproof  dyeing  is  different.     The  colors  are  perman- 
ent, and  the  new  process  makes  the  fabric  as  clean, 
soft  and  strong  as  undyed  hosiery. 
Wo  guso'antee  the  wear.   That  is  why  we  make  Hole- 
proof Sox  so  much  better  than  ordinary  hosiery.   We 
couldn't  guarantee  sox  made  of  ordinary  yams,  in  the 
ordinary  way.     So  be  sure  you  get  real  "NEVER- 
DARN  "  Holeproof  Hosiery.    They  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  hosiery,  and  Our  Guarantee  slip 
as  reproduced  is  in  every  box  of  six  pairs — abso- 
lutely guananteeing  the  six  pair  for  six  months. 


Why  subject  yourself  to  the  annoyance  and 
humiliation  of  holey  sox  ?     Why  bother  or 
fuss  with  darning  ?    Aren't  Holeproof  Sox 
at  least  worth  trying  ? 

For  Women  and  Children- We  make  Holeproof 
Hosiery  for    women  and  children  in  same 
quality  and  under  the  same  guarantee 
Women's    Hosiery.  6    pairs   in   box, 
$2.00.      Children's    Hosiery.    3 

pairs  in  box.  $1.00.  ^^S?ffifIl|LP^  No. 

2tl9 


Order 

six  pair 

from    your 

dealer.      If  fca 

cannot  supply  you, 

clip  this  coupon  and 

mail  us,  enclosing  $2.00' 

in  money  order  or  bills,  stat- 

_,.•-'      ing  size  and  whether  black  or 

tan.   One  size  and  color  to  the  box. 

We  will  send  them  express  prepaid. 

Name 

Addrea* ^ ^^ 

City Provisco ■ 

Men,  Women  or  Children's    

of  pairs Size Color. 


llie  CMpniarfi:o[ton  Knitting  Co.,  McryandKeiiysts.,  Hamilton,  Can. 
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Fort  George  Lumber  &  Navigation  Co. 

operating  Four  Steamers  on 
the  Upper  Fraser,  Nechaco 
and  Stewart  Rivers 


From  Soda  Creek  to  Tete  jauiie  Cache,  on  the 
Fraser,  and  from  Fort  Cieorge  to  Fraser  and 
Stewart  Lakes  on  the  Nechaco  and  Stewart  Rivers. 
This  is  the  only  company  operating  a  complete 
through  service  to  Soda  Creek  to  all  points  on 
above-mentioned  rivers  and  lakes. 

TRANSPORTATION  SEASON 
OPENED  ON  MAY  1ST 


Steamer  "Fort  George' 


The  company's  boats  will  run  in  connection  with  an  automoliile  service  from  Ashcroft 
to  Soda  Creek,  thus  providing  an  up-to-date  and  pleasant  method  of  travelling. 

Advance  charges  will  be  paid  on  all  freight  shipped  to  the  company's  care  at  vSoda  Creek, 
B.C.,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  cared  for  and  carried  forward  on  first  out-going  steamers. 

A  branch  office  of  the  company  will  be  opened  at  Ashcroft,  where  intending  settlers  and 
travellers  can  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  information  regarding  all  points  in  the 
interior  of  British  Colutnbia. 

The  compan}'  is  prepared  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Rough  and  Dressed  Lumber  at  their 
mill  at  Fort  George,  or  will  deliver  orders  to  any  points  on  above-mentioned  river  and  lakes. 

P'or  full  information  as  to  Freight,  Transportation  and  Lumber  Rates,  apply  at  the 
Company's  offices,  614  Hastings  Street  West,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ,  or  at  the  Company's  offices, 
Fort  George,  B.C. 


mm 
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We  Pay  Liberally 


C  For  securing  siibscriptions  to  THE 
PROGRESS  MAGAZINE. 

(L  Subscriptions  are  wonderfully  easy 
to  secure  because  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  magazine  and  the 
great  value  offered  for  only  Jl.OO. 

C  We  will  tell  you  exactly  how  to  go 
to  work  in  order  to  succeed  in  secur- 
ing subscriptions  in  case  you  have 
had  no  previous  experience. 

Ct.  vSpare  time  workers  as  well  as  those 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  se- 
curing subscriptions  are  invited  to 
write  for  our  liberal  terms. 

C  Write  today.  It  can  do  no  harm 
and  may  be  the  means  of  putting 
you  in  touch  with  an  opportvinity 
that  will  make  you  independent. 

C  Address 


■* 

I 
I 

•I 

I 

I 

i 
} 

i 


Manager  Agency  Department 

The  Progress  Magazine    j 

Chicago,  Illinois  j 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention   Man-to-]\Ian   Magazine. 


DRINK 

Tobacco  and 
Drug  Habits 

CURED 


New  System  of  Treatment.  Recently  Discovered 
Remedy  that  Cures  Rapidly  and  Permanently.  Marvel- 
lous Results  obtained  that  makes  our  remedy  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Modern  Medicine.  Patients  cured  secretly 
at  their  own  homes  against  their  own  will  and  know- 
ledge. No  suffering,  no  injections,  no  loss  of , time,  or 
detention  from  business,  no  bad  after  effects. 


FREE! 


FREE! 


We  send  by  mail,  free  of  chargre,  our  64  pace 
book,  which  fully  explains  our  modern  sy.stem  of 
treatment,  of  how  the  Urink,  Tobacco  and  Drug 
habits  can  be  rapidly  overcome  and  cured.  This 
book  is  .sent  in  a  plain  envelope,  sealed  from  obser- 
vation, so  no  one  can  tell  what  your  letter  contains. 
All  correspondence  absolutely  secret  and  confiden- 
tial.    Address, 


DE    SILVA    INSTITUTE 

55  University  Street.  Jlontreal,  Canada. 
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The  Perfect  Mattress 

is  the  one  you  never  feel — the  one  that  never 

forces  itself  upon  your  mind — the  one  that 

lets  you    sleep   at   once  if  sleepy   and 

lulls  you  to  dreamland  when  restless. 


Send  Yoar 
Name  on  a  Postal 


for  our  free  book,  "The  Test  of  Time," 

tells    all    about   the   Ostermoor,   and  explains 
why  it    fulfills  these   conditions.      Contains  many 
pa^es   of  vital  importance   to  any  one   who  values 
health  and  long  life,  and  the  restful  sleep  that  insures 

both.      Your  name   and   address 

on  a  postal  will  do. 

Try  an  Ostertnoor  for  thirty  nis^hts, 

and  i(  it  fails  to  satisfy  in  any  particular,  we 

refund  money  immediately  without  question. 


Sizes  and  Prices 

2  feet  6  in.  wide.  CQ  CQ 

Sfeetwide,  301bB.  I  l.QO 

3  feet  6  in.  wide,   17  ItO 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.  ]  4.00 

4  teet  6  in.  wide,  1  Z.  nn 
45  1ba.  I'J-WW 

All  6  feet  3  inches  long. 
Express  Charges  Prepaid. 

Ill  two  i>.irts,  50  ct^nts  extra 


WE  SELL  BY  MAIL.  OR  THRO' 
2000   OSTERMOOR   DEALERS 

Exchish<e  Ostermoor  agencies  aunosi  everyivhere — the 
highest   grade  merchant   in   every  place.      The   Ostermoor 
dealer  in  your  vicinity — be  sure  to  ask  k.j  who  he  is — will  show 
you  a  mattress  with  the  Ostermoor  name  and  label  se-vn  on  the  end. 
Mattress  shipped,  express  paid  by  us,  same  day  check  is  received. 

Tiie  Alaska  Bedding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Point  Douglas  Ave.,  Winnipeg 


nrtn  miui  w  J  mari.<TTgTjniMLa:;Mi 
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;ilTHE 


WHITEST 


UCHTEa 


BAKIN6 
?OWDEB 


Pure  ioodf J nsiii'&s^oocl health 

MAGIC 
B AKI N  G 


POW 


INSURES  PURE 


MADEINCAPJADA. 
E.W.GILLETT  CO.  LTD.  TORONTO, OT^T. 
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ADVANCE    STYLES 
FOR  SUMMER 

in  high  grade 
Hand-Tailored  Suits 
for  men  and  young  men 


lor 


[OI=D   c 


10Z 


We  raked  the  market  early  and  now 
we  can  invite  you  to  an  inspection  of 
what  is  new  and  correct  for  Summer. 
You  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
our  display  of  strictly  hand-tailored  Suits 
and  Top  Coats,  such  as  you  thought 
could  be  produced  only  by  the  best 
merchant  tailors. 

Try  on  some  of  our  new  models  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  easily  we 
can  fit  you. 

Prices  range  from 

$15.00  to  $35.00 

We  carry  Everything  for  the  Man. 
Mail  orders    given  prompt   attention. 


lOE 


OEZD    C 


30E 


B.  Williams  &  Company 

Exclusive  Agents  for  Semi-Ready  Tailoring 
Clothiers  and  Hatters  614  Yates  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 
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When 
You  Are 
Ready 


To  g-et  out  that  souvenir  edition, 
catalogue  or  any  high  class  edi- 
tion in  which  high  class  plate 
work  and  art  work  is  required 

COME  DIRECT  TO 
THE     RIGHT    PEOPLE 


ANGELL 

ENGRAVING  GO. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  G. 


•fjf 


Half-tone,  made  direct  from  design  in  claj 


Makers    of  the    High   Grade    Cuts 


Books 


Technical 
Educational  and 
Classic 


Summer  Fiction  Magazines 


Cameras  and  Photo  Supplies,  Private  and 
Commercial  Stationery,  Printing,  Ruling 
and  Binding,  Rubber  Stamps  and  Electro- 
types. 


Thomson   Stationery   Co. 

LIMITED 

325  HASTINGS  STREET 

GASKELL,  ODLUM,  STABLER,  LTD. 

683-685  Granville  Street 
649  Columbia  Street,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Stanley 
Park  Stables 


Your  impressions  of 
Vancouver— the  "Sunset 
City" —will  be  made 
All  the  more  lasting 
By  seeing  the  City  and 
Magnificent  Stanley 
Park  in  one  of  our 
Comfortable 
Hacks 

Broughams 
Victorias 
Surreys  or 
Carriages 

Stanley 
Park  Stables 


Alex  Mitchell 
Manager 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
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BOVRIL,  the  Best  Invalid  Food 

BOVRIL  is  recommended  by  physicians  and  nurses  the  world 
over  as   the   best   food    to  bring    invalids  back  to    health. 

It    is    acceptable    to    the    invalid    and    is    quickly    and    easily 
assimilated.       Try  a  spoonful  in  a  glass  of  hot  milk. 

It    is    wonderful    how    soon  the    reviving    effects  of    a  cup    of 
BOVRIL  are  noticed. 

In  serious  cases  of  collapse  there  is  no  better  reviver  than  an 
egg  stirred  into  a  cup  of  hot 


BOVRIL 


Beaver  Board 


P'^WT 


Is  not  only  a  substitute,  but  an  immense  improve- 
ment on 

LATH    AND    PLASTER 

both  as  rcRards  cleanliness,  comfort  and  appearance, 
while  the  initial  cost  is  not  increased.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  let  us  know.  We  are  the 
wholesale  agents  for  British  Columbia. 

Wm.    C.    Thomson   &  Co, 

Agents   and    Importers 

Phone    3394  319    Pender    St.    'West 

VANCOUVER.   B.  C. 


Medal    for    Excellence,    World's    Fair 


THORPE'S 

SODA 

WATER 


Vancouver,   Victoria    and    Nelson 


The  AUTO  Shop 

Expert  Automobile  Repairing 


Our    Work    Guaranteed 
and    Prices    Right 

Phone  2881 


668  Seymour  Street       Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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In  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  or  in  the 
hot  countries  of  the  South,  a  pure  high  grade 
Coffee  hke 


is  the  friend  of  mankind,  bringing  comfort  and 
cheer  wherever  used. 


Sold  in  1  and  2  lb.  Cans  only. 


115 


CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL, 


The  Purest 

of  all  Spirits  in 

the  Best  ot  all  Forms. 

WOLFE'S 

Aromatic     |g4  |pl  TT  mj     A     W^  "n  ^ 
Schiedam     13  'L'  MM.  lH  X^  M     M     i3 

A  beverage  for  all  times  and  all  weathers,  for  men  and 
women,  the  healthy  or  the  ailing. 

It  is  the  BEVERAGE  that  BENEFITS.  Notsimplya 
thirst  quencher,  not  merely  a  stimulant,  but  just  the  purest, 
nioSMnspiriting,  and  most  health-infusing  spirit  that  has  ever 
been  produced.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  and 
therefore  secures  immunity  from  Gout,  Rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and  Urinary  organs. 

Wolfe's  Schnapps  not  only  combines  happily  with  Soda 
or  other  aerated  waters,  but  is  admirable  as  a  Pick-me-up, 
Tonic,  or  Digestive. 

Every  Home  should  keep  this  splendid  Domestic 
Safeguard. 

A  Glass  in  the   Morning,  another    at  Night, 
Bracesi  the  system,  and  keeps  the  heart  light. 


i&) 


•^^ 
V 


;\ 


\ 


=>i.^', 


.Agents Obtainable  at  all  Hotels  and  Retail  Stores. 

J.  Collcott  CSL  Co.,  ^Kef'irrfet^-::  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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"The  Purest  of  all  Pure  Foods" 

Get  the  children  to  spell  it  out,  so  that  they'll  remember 
every  word  of  it.  Christie — biscuits — are  the — pur- 
est— of — all^ — pure — foods.  We  are  proud  of  these 
household  proverbs  and  here's  evidence  that  the  particular 
w^omen    of   Canada    know    what    they   are    talking    about. 


Swift  &Company 


Stratford,  Ontario.Jaa.   18.   1910. 


f.  O.    BOX    39 


Messrs.  Christie,  Brown  £  Co.  Ltd. 

Biscuit  Manufacturers, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Gentlemen, 

We  have  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  the  Butter- 
maker  from  whom  we  have  been  sending  you  a  regular  supply  of  butter 
secured  1st  Prisee  on  his. exhibit  of  Creamery  prints,  3rd  Prise  on  561b 
Creamery  solids,  and  a  gold  watch  as  special  prize  for  the  most 
attractive  exhibit  on  exhibition,  at  the  Winter  exhibition  in 
connection  with  annual  Convention  of  The  Western  Ontario  DairymeoS 
Association  held  at  St.Ihomas  last  week. 

lours  respectfully 


Swift  &  Coopany 


per 


C^^^ 


It's  easy  to  make  claims  in  advertising;  but  it's  a  different  matter  to  pro- 
duce a  product  that  proves  those  claims  true.  When  a  grocer  tells  yoj 
that  another  make  of  biscuits  are  "  just  as  good  "  as  "  Christie,"  he's 
either  making  a  mistake  or  trading  on  the  Christie  reputa- 
tion without  giving  you  what  that  reputation  stands  for. 

"There's  a  'Christie'  Biscuit  for  every 
taste,    and   they   all    tasle   delicious." 

Another  Household  Proverb 

CHRISTIE.  BROWN  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


B  I SCU  I TS 
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HAVE  YOU  HEARD  THE  VIOLIN  Of  PEREIRA? 


It's  at  the 

Dutch  Grill- 

Pereira's  violin. 
It  is  supported 
by  a  carefully 
selected 
orchestra. 
After  theatre 
parties  enjoy  the 
violin  and  the 
Dutch  Grill 
specials — 
the  Dutch  Grill 
Oyster  and  Crab 
Cocktails, 
Chicken  a  la 
King  and  all 
the  other  dishes 
that  have  made 
the  Dutch  Grill 
the  Delmonico's 
of  Vancouver. 


Raul  Pereira  and  his  Violin 


h^^s 


,aoi 


i\ 


clad  i.r)'cla.3jUop  ubite.  If  |i 
Smilinp.  5oeet.aocL  fair       \  ('  ' 

f^arue    to  my  oper;  dbor  onei  day      j 
.7^r7d  sought  to  enter  there  i|l 

Jr?  [-len  outstretched  arms  5he  carried 
'fyU.  of  my  hearts  desire         '  4 

(]or)lentment ,  towe  and  the  Golden  yeaitb 
"[6  which  1  did  aspire  {     .       ( 

Qui  I  closed  my  eyes  toHer  lovlines' 
'"Jho  my  souluith  doubt  uas  sore      | 
T^nd  1  turned  away  from  [-jer  pleadinp ; 
•And  for-ever  shut  the  door 
Once  more  she  t&nped  oo  the  portal 
Her  sueet  face  lined  luitb  nam 
i\nd  1  beard  H^^'voice  in  sad  farauell 
may  never  come  Main' 


ne  jears  Wave  come  and  tnejears  have  gone 
1  uatch  and  \  uait  in  vain       I  | 

■And  s^b  for  my  Opportunity  tost 
Jbaf  uiU  never  come  ajaia 


/ 
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YOUR   OPPORTUNITY 


SIMPLY    CUT    OUT    THIS     REQUEST    AND    MAIL    IT    TO 

MARRIOTT  &  FELLOWS 


314    HASTINGS    ST.    WEST 


VANCOUVER,    B.C. 


The  Wealth  and  Pleasures  of  the  'World  are  today  Mrith  those  wh<}  have  been 
wise  enough  to  accept  the  Opportunities  offered  them 


Marriott  &  Fellows 

Vancouver,  B.C.  ^ 

Gentlemen :  I  am  interested  iri  British  Columbia  opportunities;  kindly  send  me 
a  free  copy  of  your  booklet,  '  'In  the  Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree, ' '  describing  the 
AUyndale  Estate  in  the  famous  Okdnagan  District. 

Name 


Addres^i%. 


BINDING  SECT.     OCT  1 4  1980 


/ 
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